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THE FUNCTION OF ASBAB AL-NUZUL IN , 
QUR’ANIC EXEGESIS 


By A. RIPPIN 


In John Wansbrough's work, Quranic studies: sources and methods of 
scriptural interpretation, several theses are put forth regarding the materal 
known as asbàb al-nuzül, occasions of revelation; the overall view of Wars- 
brough is one which is derived (critically) from al-Suyuti,’ which is that the 
asbàb material has its primary reference point in works devoted to deriving lew 
from the text of the Qur'àn, that is, halakhic works. He suggests that tae 
presence of asbāb material as found in a haggadic or narrative tafsir such as tat 
of Mugatil is ‘accidental’ because, while the narrative asbab reports serve as 
anecdotes, they do not fulfil what Wansbrough sees as the ‘ essential function,’ 
that of establishing ‘a chronology of revelation '.? 

The purpose of this study is to pursue a specialized investigation of this 
function of the asbab in exegesis: to pose the fairly straightforward question of 
what are the asbàb narratives designed to accomplish? Are they providiag 
history or exegesis? Is that exegesis haggadic or halakhic in character? The 
question 1s to be addressed both in terms of direct literary analysis of the 
narratives themselves and by looking at the use of the material within texts of 
exegesis. The questions to be posed in this vein are the following: why within the 
context of a work such as that of al-Tabari is asbab al-nuzül material adduced? 
What is the exegete’s purpose in doing so? What does he hope to accomplish 3y 
doing so? What does he do with the material after adducing it? 

"The framework of the investigation is limited to that of exegesis of the 
Qur'àn written by Sunnt authors in Arabic from the early (i.e., pre sixth-century 
hijri) period primarily (although not exclusively), when the literary techniqves 
of exegesis were fairly uncomplicated and uncluttered. The range of exegetical 
works surveyed includes the early narrative-haggadic types, those of Mugatil xd. 
150/767), pseudo al-Kalbi (d. 146/763),? Sufyan al-Thawri (d. 161/777), Mu-a- 
hid (d. 104/772), ‘Abd al-Razzaq (d. 211/826), al-Tabari (d. 310/922), and al- 
Wahidi (d. 468/1075), the legal-halakhic ahkam works, those of Mugatil aga-n, 
al-Jassas (d. 370/981), Ibn al-‘Arabi (d. 543/1148) and al-Qurtubi (d. 671/1272), 
and the naskh-abrogation texts of al-Nahhas (d. 338/949), Hibat Allah (d. 4[0/ 
1019), al-Baghdadi (d. 429/1037) and Makki al-Qaisi (d. 437/1045). The pointof 
employing these three sub-genres of tafsir for the investigation is simply becavse 
they have been suggested within the context of previous discussions of the role 
of asbàb al-nuzül in exegesis primarily as found in both of Wansbrough's recent 
works, Quranic studies and The sectarian milieu, but also as indicated within tae 
discussions of the topic by al-Zarkashi (d. 794/1391) and al-Suyüti (d. 911/ 
1505). Once again, the purpose of using these texts is to focus on an essentially 
literary question: why is the asbab material adduced within the context of these 
works? The results should provide an insight into the exegetical technique or 
method of literary interpretation employed by these exegetes. 

Rather than go through all these texts looking for asbab reports, the study 
places its primary focus upon another exegetical sub-genre, that called asbab al- 
nuzul, which is devoted to compiling these reports. Each time a report is citedin 


! See Rippin, ‘ al-Zarkashi ', 248—58. 

? See Wansbrough, Quranic studies, 141-2, 177-85. 

3 The text in question here is Tanwir al-miqbàs min tafsir Ibn ‘Abbas referred to by Mies 
as the tafsir of the al-Kalbi and catalogued in that way in GAL and GAS; for further details and -he 
argument that the text originated in the third or fourth century, see Rippin, ' al-Zuhri ', 23-24 
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this literature as a sabab for a verse, the exegetical employment of that sabab has 
" been checked within the tafsir literature. The study was limited to sūra 2 which 
presented some 107 verses to be treated. Sūra 2 was selected because it contains 
a near ideal mix of Qur’anic material, with extensive narrative, polemical, 
exhortative and legal material. Ibn al-‘Arabi, for example, treats over 80 verses 
out of the 286 in his ahkam text; al-Nahhas discusses 30 verses in the context of 
naskh. This kind of representative selection of verses is important because 
essentially the final result of the study is statistical; the overall aim of the study is 
to see which purposes behind adducing the asbáb material predominate and 
which are subsidiary. While the precise proportions of the statistical result may 
well change somewhat if the entire Qur'an were treated in the same way, sūra 2, 
being a representative cross-section of the whole, should produce fairly accurate 
results while at the same time not presenting the problem of prejudicing the 
whole issue by selective citation of verses which happen to be illustrative of 
certain traits preconceived to be crucial-in the role of the asbab. 

Four asbab al-nuzül texts were employed in combination to act as the 
primary focus. The texts by al-Wahidi (d. 468/1075) and al-Suyüti (d. 911/1505) 
are famous and should need no further comment. The third text is by 
Muhammad (or Ahmad) ibn As'ad al-‘Iraqi who died in 567/1171 or perhaps 
667/1268. Entitled Asbàb al-nuzül wa qişaş al-furqániyya, it is contained in the 
manuscript copy held by the Chester Beatty Library (no. 5199). The fourth text 
is found in the Berlin Staatsbibliothek, catalogue no. 3578, and is ascribed to al- 
Ja'bari; this ascription has been shown to be incorrect although no other likely 
writers have arisen to claim authorship. The manuscript itself was written in the 
year 709.4 

The actual definition of a sabab is a matter which has already been treated in 
another paper? but it is worth emphasizing now that the term has definitely seen 
a measure of evolution over the years. Indeed, some of the reports studied 
would often be classified as akhbàr rather than asbab, as al-Suyüti himself 
argues against al-Wahidi. Suffice it to say here that al-Wahidi did consider such 
reports to be asbab al-nuzül and for this study that is the important point, since 
the aim is to try to see what the exegetes thought, not whether their categories 
and understandings conform to our own. Al-Wahidi's conception of a sabab 
seems to revolve around the phrase al-dya nazalat fi hadhd, ‘the verse was 
revealed about such and such ' and the like; if a report contained the phrase, 
then it was sabab. Al-Suyuti disagreed. 


One result of this study points to an essentially theological rather than 
literary result. On many occasions it seems that the asbdb reports are adduced 
by the commentators for no reason at all; they are cited and then ignored. Of 
course, for the informed readership of such works, the simple mention of the 
report may well summon up the related background discussion. But, addition- 
ally, such reports are cited in these instances, out of a general desire to 
historicize the text of the Qur'àn in order to be able to prove constantly that 
God really did reveal his book to humanity on earth; the material thereby acts 
as a witness to God's concern for His creation. Indeed al-Suyüti cites this as one 
of his understandings of the function of the sabab® and it seems to me to be 
quite true, and is a statement which underpins the entire phenomenon of the 
sabab. The sabab is the constant reminder of God and is the ‘ rope '—that being 
one of the understood meanings of sabab in the Qur'an "—by which human 

* On all of these asbab texts, sce Rippin, ‘ Exegetical genre’, 4—7, 9~10. 
5 See Rippin, * Exegetical genre’, 12-15. 


$ See Rippin, ‘al-Zarkashi’, 250. 
1 See Rippin, ‘ Exegetical genre’, 12-13 
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contemplation of the Qur'àn may ascend to the highest levels even while dealing 
with mundane aspects of the text. 

The major literary exegetical role that the sabab plays, however, is what 
could be called a ‘ haggadically exegetical’ function; regardless of the genre of 
exegesis in which the sabab is found, its function 1s to provide a narrative 
account in which the basic exegesis of the verse may be embodied. The standard 
interpretational techniques of incorporating glosses, masoretic clarification 
(e.g., with variants), narrative expansion and, most importantly, contextual 
definition predominate within the structure of the sabab. 

Exegetical glosses provided with the narrative context of the sabab may be 
noted to occur quite frequently: as an example the following treatment of Q. 2: 
44 may be cited. The verse reads: ‘Do you order right conduct for the people 
but forget yourselves while reciting the scripture? Will you not understand? ' 

Al-Wahidi, al-Suyuti, and Berlin 3578, all give the same basic report 
regarding this verse: ‘The verse was revealed about the Jews of Medina. A 
certain man had said to his son-in-law and to his relatives and to those with him 
(and among them were some who were in foster relationship with the Muslims): 
" Be upright in your religion and in what this man—meaning Muhammad— 
orders you to do! Indeed his command is true? " So they had ordered the people 
to do that but they did not do it.'? 

Embedded here is the gloss of the Qur'ànic birr, right conduct’ as the sunna 
of Muhammad. Even the Jews, this sabab seems to be arguing, acknowledged 
the legitimacy of the sunna, that is, following the orders of Muhammad, 
although, of course, in their hypocrisy they did not follow it. From the Muslim 
perspective, as reflected in the entire body of tafsir, here was the evidence of the 
major sin of the Jewish rabbis, summed up in the term kitmdn: the knowledge of 
the true status of Muhammad while concealing that fact in order to mislead the 
entire community. 

Closely aligned to the lexical content of the sabab is the concern for more 
literary matters, as in the resolution of ellipsis in Q. 2: 215: * They are asking 
you: “ What should they give? " Say: “ Whatever you give of good, that is for 
parents, relatives, orphans, the poor and the followers of the way; whatever you 
do of good, God knows of it ".' 

Al-Wahidi cites two reports for this verse, one of which is the following: ‘ It 
was revealed about ‘Amr ibn al-Jumüh al-Ansari who was an old man and hada 
lot of money. He said: “ What shall he [sic] give as alms [bi mädhā yatasaddaqu] 
and to whom shall he give (it) [ala man yunfiqu]." So this verse was revealed.’ ? 
The sabab, by employing the keywords of the Qur'anic phraseology—mddha 
yunfiquna—but dividing them into the two parts, serves to make explicit what 
could be considered as rather elliptical Qur'ànic wording, where the question 
seems to be what to give but the reply more relevant to the question of to whom 
to give it.'? 

Disputes over masoretic matters such as variant readings have also left their 





5 A]-Wahidi, Asbdab, 22, report from al-Kalbi, also Wajiz, 12; al-Suyüti, Lubáb, 19; Berlin 3578, 
f. 5b, is slightly different: ‘The Jews said to those from their families who had converted to Islam 
secretly: “ Be upright 1n what you are in and do what he [Muhammad] says, for it is the truth." So 
the verse was revealed ' Also see al-Qurtubi, 1, 365, who adds other reports, found nowhere else, 
concerning precisely what the Jewish rabbis said. 

? Al-Wahidi, Asbáb, 60 and Wajiz, 57; Berlin 3578, f. 12b, al-‘Iraqi, f. 4b, ‘Amr asks about gifts 
for Jihàd and obedience; also al-Suyüti, Lubab, 42, second report, ‘Amr asks. ‘ What shall we give 
from our possession and where shall we put 1t?* AI-Qurtubi, rr, 36, with ‘Amr’s words in the first 
person. Mugatil, Tafsir, f. 24a, ‘How much shall we give and to whom shall we give it?’ 

10 That there appears to be no halakhic input in the sabab is apparent from Ibn al-‘Arabi, 1, 145- 
46, and al-Jassas, 1, 319-21, who do not cite the sabab but rather use only the appeal to the sunna to 
elaborate the non-compulsory nature of this alms-giving 
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trace in the asbab material. Q. 2: 119 provides a vivid example of this: ‘ Indeed 
we sent you with the truth as a bringer of good tidings and as a warner. You will 
not be questioned [or Do not ask] about the inhabitants of hell!’ 

As the translation indicates, two radically different interpretations of this 
verse can be suggested depending upon the reading of the text. The word in 
question | is read according to the gird’at literature either in the first form 
passive tus'alu or in the first form imperative tas'al. Accompanying these two 
readings are different asbab, each apparently designed to explicate the appropri- 
ate meaning and thereby confirm a choice of textual reading. 

In explanation of the reading fus’alu, the following sabab is cited: “The 
prophet said: “If God would reveal his strength to the Jews, they would 
believe." So God revealed: “ You will not be questioned about the inhabitants 
of hell! "*, i.e., they are not your responsibility.? Second, to support tas'al, the 
following report is adduced: ‘ The prophet said one day: “ If only I knew what 
happened to my parents!” So this verse was revealed “ Do not ask about the 
inhabitants of hell!” * ? A]-Wahidi and Berlin 3578 give both of these asbab.'* 

Narrative expansion of a Qur'anic verse is a more frequent feature in the 
sabab, ranging from the most simple setting of the scene to a full elaboration, 
spinning an entire narrative structure around a Qur'ànic verse. Often such 
elaborations revolve around polemical motifs—disputation over sectarian 
emblems, over the respective values of each religious tradition, over merits of 
prophets and scriptures, over tahrif, kitman and hypocrisy. All these motifs, and 
many more, are familiar from Wansbrough's analysis of the Sira literature 
and may be illustrated here by the treatment of Q. 2: 130: ‘Who could turn 
away from the religion of Abraham without his soul being foolish? Indeed, We 
choose him in the world, and in the hereafter he will be among the righteous.’ 

Al-Suyüti and Berlin 3578 quote a sabab for this verse, derived from 
Muaatil’s Tafsir (according to Berlin 3578). ‘‘Abd Allah ibn Salam called his 
brother's two sons, Salama and Muhajir, to Islam. He said to them: “ You 
know that God said in the Torah: ' I am sending from among the children of 
Ishmael a prophet named Ahmad. He who believes in him will be rightly guided 
and a true believer; he who does not believe in him will be cursed °.” So Salama 
converted but Muhajir turned away. So God revealed . . . [2: 130]. ! 

Exegesis of the verse is provided here with Muhajir obviously representing 
the foolish one, and Salama the one who sticks with ‘ the religion of Abraham.’ 
More important in the sabab, it would seem, is the continual motif of Jewish 
rejection of the alleged prognosis of Muhammad/Ahmad in the Torah—that 
being the Qur'ànic ‘ turning away’ made equivalent here to tahrif/kitman. The 
verse is elaborated in a narrative form constructed around standard polemical 
motifs. It might also be noted that we seem to have an aetiological narrative 
here: Salama, the one who is safe and Muhajir, the one who has left. 

Other elaborations are not so much polemical as illustrative of the desire to 
create a good yarn: nowhere is this more apparent than in Q. 2: 260 and 
Abraham’s questioning. This verse states: ‘ Indeed, Abraham said: ** Lord show 
me how you gave life to the dead! " He said: “ Do you not believe? " (Abraham) 


! See e.g , al-Dani, ai-Taisir, 76, tas'al is the reading of Nafi‘, tus'alu, of all the others 

7 AI-Qurtubi, 1, 92, also see al-Wahidi, Wajiz, 32, the only sabab there adduced. 

B Al-Qurtubi, it, 92-3; also al-Tabari, n, 558-9, reports 1875-7, in report 1876, Muhammad 
Mns the formula: ‘If only I knew what happened to my parents’, layta shi'ri mà fa'ala abawai, 

ree times. 

^ Al-Wahidi, Asbab, 36-7; Berlin 3578, f 8a; al-Suyüti, Lubüb, 28, who gives only the one 
version about Muhammad’s parents, in two renditions, equalling al-Tabari’s reports 1876 and 1877; 
both reports al-Suyutt considers mursal, incomplete 1n isnad. 

5 See Wansbrough, Sectarian milieu, ch. 1. 

t6 Al-Suyüti, Lubab, 29; Berlin 3578, ff. 8a-8b; Mugatil, Tafsir, f. 22a. 
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said: ^ Why yes, but to satisfy my heart... ! " He said: “ Take four birds, then 
turn them to you. Then put a part of them in each hill and call them and they 
will come to you swiftly. Know that God is powerful and wise! ” ' 

For the curious mind, a reading of this verse will raise many questions; it 
certainly did for the classical exegetes. One major question was what was 
Abraham supposed to do with the birds? Was he supposed to kill them and cut 
them up and scatter them around? This is certainly the most popular explana- 
tion, although the verse says nothing about killing the birds. Perhaps he was just 
supposed to take whole birds to the various hills and they would fly back. But 
wherein is the test in that interpretation? Another question revolves around 
God's statement, ‘Do you not believe?’ Did God not know whether Abraham 
believed? Another question, the one that the asbab al-nuzul information tries to 
answer, is why did Abraham ask the question to begin with? Why does 
Abraham need his heart to be satisfied? It is this situation to which God 
responds, sending down (nuzül/) the instructions, because of Abraham's need or 
stimulus (sabab/). 

A majority of the reports concerning Abraham's question revolves around 
his contemplation of the processes of nature; this situation brought the question 
to his mind. 


Qatada said... Abraham came upon a dead animal which the sea and 
land creatures were distributing among themselves. So he said: ‘ Lord, 
show me how you bring life to the dead.’ Al-Hasan, ‘Ata’ al-Khurasant, 
al-Dahhak and Ibn Juraij said that it was a corpse of a donkey on the 
shore of the sea; ‘Ata’ said: the lake of Tiberias (i.e., the Sea of Galilee). 
They all said: (Abraham) saw it, the land and sea creatures devouring it. 
When the tide came in, the fish and the sea animals came and ate from it; 
what fell off it became a part of the water. When the tide went out, the 
beasts of prey came and ate it; what fell off it became a part of the land. 
When the beasts of prey left, the birds came and ate from it; what was 
dropped became part of the wind. When he saw that, Abraham was 
amazed at it and he said: ‘Oh Lord, You know that it amazes us. Show me 
how You will bring life to it so I may see it with my own eyes.’ " 


Abraham's amazement leads him to question God, and God's response to him 
is as indicated in the Qur'anic verse. Another version of the same basic report 
has Satan put the evil question into Abraham's mind after witnessing the same 
events: ‘How can God gather together all these parts from all these bellies?’ 
This question apparently troubled Abraham's heart, so he asked God.'* 

The second major theme relates to Abraham's adventures with Nimrod; the 
account in al-Wahidi, credited to Ibn Ishaq, is also found in similar form in al- 
Kisa'rs Qisas al-anbiya’. 


When Abraham argued with Nimrod he said: ‘ (It is) my Lord who gives 
life and brings death.’ (Q. 2: 258) So Nimrod said: ‘I give life and bring 
death.’ (Q. 2: 258) He then killed a man and set a man free and said: ‘I 
brought death to the former and gave life to the latter.’ Abraham said to 
him: ‘ God gives life by restoring the soul to a dead body.’ So Nimrod said 
to him: ‘ Have you witnessed that of which you speak?’ He was not able to 
reply, ‘ Yes, I have seen it,’ so he turned to a different proof. Then he asked 


7 Al-Wahidi, Asbab, 79, first report; Berlin 3578, ff. 14b—1Sa, third report (another possible 
version: a dead man); Mugjàtil, Tafsir, f. 44b, (donkey corpse); al-Tabari, v, 485—6; al-Qurtubr, m, 
300, third report. 

5 Al-Wahidi, Asbab, 79-80, second report, al-Wahidi's third report, p. 80, is a comment of 
‘Ikrima on the same subject but with no reference to Abraham 
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his Lord to show him giving life to the dead in order to settle his heart 
about the argument. So he (Abraham) informed him (Nimrod) of the 
witnessing and viewing (of the act of God). 


The reference in this story to the ‘ different proof’ may well be Abraham’s 
demand of Nimrod to make the sun rise from the west if he is so powerful (.e., 
Q. 2: 258); this is an intermediate argument for the power of God which, 
according to this sabab, interrupts the flow of the overall argument between 
Nimrod and Abraham over life and death. The special quality of this sabab is its 
ability to continue the context of the Nimrod encounter from verse 258 
onwards; while the first sabab develops in a minor way the theme of the donkey 
which God ' clothes with flesh ' in verse 259, the overall Nimrod context is lost 
in that version. The Nimrod sabab is clearly an effort at continual haggadic 
narrative. 

A third option also disregards the context of the passage but tries to explain 
Abraham's question: 


When God took Abraham as a friend, the messenger of death asked 
permission of his Lord to go to Abraham and tell him the good news of 
that. So he went and said: ‘I come to you bringing you good news that 
God has taken you as a friend.’ So he praised God and said: * What is the 
sign of that?’ He said: ‘ That God will answer your call and give life to the 
dead at your request.’ Then he proceeded on his way and left. So 
Abraham said: ‘ Lord, show me how you gave life to the dead.’ He said: 
* Do you not believe?’ He said: * Why yes, but in order to set my heart at 
ease by knowledge that you answer when I call and give me what I ask for 
and that you have taken me as a friend.’ ?? 


This sabab, rather cleverly, turns the focus to God: that it was God who put 
the whole matter to Abraham to begin with. This sabab illustrates clearly what 
is implicit in all the other accounts as well: that Abraham could not possibly 
have had any doubts in his faith and that the reason for his question was totally 
innocent. Theological motivation colours the asbab material in this, as in other 
instances, but the main concern is for a good story and, in some cases, the 
narrative context. 

The notion of ta ‘yin al-mubham, identification of the unknown, is, of course, 
closely related to narrative expansion as well, and is most obviously seen in 
examples where identification is made of the Qur’anic ‘they’ which is so 
frequently left ambiguous in the text, as in, for example, Q. 2: 116: ‘ They say: 
““God has taken a son; glory be to him!” Rather, to Him is what is in the 
heavens and the earth, each obeying Him.’ 

Al-Wahidi and Berlin 3578 each provide reports for this verse which 
function to explicate who the ‘they’ of ‘they say’ are: ‘It was revealed 
concerning the Jews when they said ‘Uzair is the son of God and concerning the 
Christians of Najran when they said the Messiah is the son of God and 
concerning the polytheists among the Arabs who said the angels are the 
daughters of God.’ 7! As Blachére has stated, the ‘ horror of the uncertain ’ is the 
prime motivation in haggadic exegesis,” and the sabab seems to be a particu- 


? Al-Wahidi, Asbab, 80, fourth report; al-Kisa'1, 134-5; Berhn 3578, f. 14b, second report; al- 
Tabari, v, 487; al-Qurtubi, mm, 300, second report. 

2 Al-Wahidi, Asbab, 80-1, fifth report; Berlin 3578, f. 14b, first report, the angel named as 
‘Izra’ll, al-Qurtubi, 11, 300, first report; al-Tabari, v, 487-9. 

2! Al-Wahidi, Asbab, 36 and Wajiz, 31; Berlin 3578, f. 8a 

? R. Blachére, Introduction au Coran (2nd ed., Paris, 1977), 233, cited m Nwyia, 61-4. 
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larly favoured and appropriate literary form in which to incorporate such 
information and thereby quiet restless minds. 

It is this kind of interpretation of the motivation behind the citation of the 
sabab which would also seem to explain best the resolution of metaphorical 
language by means of the sabab, which is displayed most clearly in Q. 2: 19-20: 
* Or (it is) like rain from the sky in which is darkness and thunder and lightning. 
They put their fingers in their ears because of the thunder-claps as protection 
from death. But God encircles the unbelievers. The lightning almost takes away 
their sight; whenever it gives them light, they walk in it. But when it darkens on 
them, they stand still. If God wished He would take away their hearing and their 
sight. Indeed God has power over everything.’ 

Al-Suyüti is alone among asbab authors in bringing forth a sabab for this 
verse, and a very extensive one at that; the report is derived from al-Tabari’s 
Tafsir. 


Two men of the Medinan hypocrites were fleeing from the prophet to the 
polytheists when this rain [matar] which God mentioned befell them, and 
in it was loud thunder and thunder-claps and lighting. Every time the 
thunder-claps befell them, it made both of them put their fingers in their 
ears out of fear [farag| that the thunder-clap would enter their ears 
[masümi' and kill them [tagtuluhuma]. When the lightning flashed they 
walked in its light and when it did not they stood in their place, not 
walking. They began saying: ‘ If only we had begun by going to Muham- 
mad and putting our hands in his [i.e., converting]. So they arose and 
went out and converted to Islam, putting their hands in his. Their 
conversion was good. So God made the affair of these two fleeing 
hypocrites into an extended simile [mathal] applicable to the hypocrites of 
Medina. 


From here the report goes on to explain the application of this story as a simile: 


When the hypocrites were present at the assembly of the prophet, they put 
their fingers in their ears out of fear of the speech of the prophet 
concerning something that was revealed about them or they were 
reminded of something; so they were killed. (That is) just like those two 
fleeing hypocrites who put their fingers in their ears. And (the Qur'ànic 
statement) ‘Whenever it gives them light, they walk in it,’ when their 
property and children increase and they gain booty or win battles. They 
walk in it and they say: ‘Indeed Muhammad’s religion is true for this 
time’ and they stick to it, just as those two hypocrites walked when the 
lightning gave them light. And (the Qur'anic statement) ' But when it 
darkens, they stand still,’ when their property and children are destroyed 
and misfortune befalls them, they say: ‘ This is because of the religion of 
Muhammad’ and they fall back into their disbelief, just as those two 
hypocrites stood when the lightning darkened for them.” 


Now this sabab accomplishes a number of things, very prominently the 
function of incorporating glosses. But probably most significantly, the sabab 
acts to concretize the simile in human events. As the second half of al-Suyüti's 
report explains, the verse is normally taken as a simile, the second one in a row 
after the explicit mention of mathal in verse 17, with the resolution of the 


2 Al-Suyüti, Lubáb, 18; also al-Tabari, 1, 347-8, report 452 although there are minor differences 
between the two accounts especially towards the end, there would also appear to be a number of 
ming or typographical errors in al-Suyütr's report which I have corrected by reference to al- 

abari. 
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vocabulary being rain = the Qur’an, darkness = the disbelievers and so forth. 
But the sabab provides an intermediary stage in the interpretation of the terms 
of the simile. In fact the sabab would seem to suggest that an exemplum may be 
extracted directly from the wording of the text rather than being taken on a 
symbolic level. The underlying desire is to read the text as literally as possible. 
This sabab then would seem to be grounded in the basic haggadic notion of 
removing any ambiguity and at the same time of generating a story for 
repetition and (edifying) entertainment. 

Creating a story not only satisfies a haggadic impulse (along with providing 
opportunities for lexical and masoretic elaboration) but also performs a basic 
exegetical function of providing an authoritative interpretational context and 
determining the limits of each narrative pericope. It has often been remarked 
that the Qur’an lacks an overall cohesive structure (albeit that in that very fact 
may well lie the text’s special literary power) and does not provide within itself 
many keys for interpretation. One of the very basic problems is that it is often 
impossible to tell where one theme or pericope ends and the next one begins. 
This has been noted above with regards to Q. 2: 260 but it is most clearly 
indicated in the exegetical flurries in the form of asbab reports that alight 
around Q. 2: 113-121. The questions posed by the exegetes are: is this one 
section? Does the one section have the same referent (be it Jews, Christians or 
pagans)? Those who wish to make legal deductions from Q. 2: 115 are forced to 
break up the section and see the referent of the passage as varying; others, from 
the opposing camp, attempt to maintain one narrative context throughout and 
downplay any legal implications (or see such as an additional ‘level’ in the 
reading). The sabab plays a central role in supporting exegetical decisions 
regarding the establishment of context; note, however, the asbab information is 
frequently far too varied and flexible to allow decisions to be based primarily 
upon it—rather, the exegete clearly makes the decision on the interpretation and 
supports it ex post facto with the appropriate sabab. What does occur, however, 
is that narratives are adduced, for example, concerning Jewish—Christian 
disputation in front of Muhammad, and each verse from Q. 2: 113 through 121 
is seen as a response to this disputation by means of the sabab. 

The reverse situation to this establishing of a context may occur, where a 
sabab is cited in order to defeat the seeming context. An example occurs in Q. 2: 
280: ‘If he [the debtor] is in difficulty, then (grant him) a delay until (it is) easy 
(for him). If you give charity, (it is) better for you, if only you knew.’ 

Only one sabab is found for this verse; the report continues the saga of Banü 
‘Amr and Banü'l-Mughira as related in the asbàb material for verse 278.74 It is 
Mugàtil who makes the matter clear: ? verses 278 and 279 are the response 
which Muhammad sent to ‘Attab concerning the situation of the usury. As a 
result, the following sabab arises for verse 280. ‘ Banu ‘Amr ibn ‘Umair said to 
Banu'l-Mughira: ** Give us the principal and we will give you the interest.” 
Banu'l-Mughira said: “ We are in difficulty today; let us delay until the dates 
ripen.” They refused to postpone (it) for them. So God revealed . . . [2: 280] ' ?5 

So Banu ‘Amr, it would seem, agreed to forget the interest (in response to 
verse 278) but still wanted their principal (ru'às amwalihim) which now Banu'l- 
Mughira decided they could not repay. 

Implicit in this sabab, and that would seem to be the point, is that the verse 


4 Al-Suyuti, Lubab, 50, first report; similar reports are found in al-Wahidi, Asbab, 87, first 
report; Berlin 3578, f. 16a, third report; al-Qurtubi, m1, 363. 

25 Mugiátil, Tafsir, ff. 47a—47b. 

26 Al-Wahidi, Asbab, 88; Berlin 3578, f. 16a; al-Qurtubi, 10, 371; also see Ibn al-‘Arabt, 1, 245; al- 
Jassas, 1, 473. 
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refers not to the repayment of usury—which after all, would appear to have 
been the topic of the pericope—but rather, to the repayment of all debts. The 
contrary view was argued by some; several reports are found in al-Tabari to the 
effect that the verse was revealed specifically about usury.” But, as al-Nahhas 
points out,”® that makes little sense since usury has already been forbidden; a 
gloss in al-Tabari of ‘ until (it is) easy’ as ‘death’ is probably an attempt at 
maintaining the usury interpretation while recognizing the illegality of the 
situation to begin with.” 

An extension of this haggadic notion in the role of the sabab is to be detected 
in a seeming halakhic context as well, that of providing the Jahili background to 
verses of apparent legal intent. Such asbàb reports do not, in general at least, 
function to provide a context from which legal deductions can be made; rather 
they answer the naturally curious (haggadic) question of why does the Qur’an 
say to do (or not to do) such-and-such a thing? Why would anyone have done it 
(e.g., enter their houses from the rear as in Q. 2: 189b) anyway? Numerous 
examples of this occur, as for example in the just cited Q. 2: 189b: ' It is not piety 
to enter houses from their rear. But piety is the fear of God and entering houses 
by their doors. Fear God, perhaps you will prosper.’ 

There is a total agreement among the exegetes, in one sense at least, that this 
verse was revealed about people who did not enter their houses through the 
door but rather through the rear when they were in the state of ihram. Several of 
the asbab reports state precisely no more than that and then imply that this verse 
was revealed in order to remove any sanction for the necessity of such a 
practice.” 

A larger series of asbàb reports concerned with this verse, however, is found 
concerning the practices of the pre-Islamic group, the Hums. It has been 
pointed out especially by Wansbrough! that the type of information found 
concerning the Hums (and other similar pre-Islamic groups) is totally exegeti- 
cal: what has been ' preserved’ is only what is relevant to understanding the 
Qur'àn and hadith. This is certainly true for any details concerning the Hums 
and entering houses in ihram, and it is a notion which is only emphasized by the 
discovery that, in fact, contradictory information is preserved concerning the 
Hums and this activity: they either did or did not enter their houses from the 
rear, depending on the report. A typical narrative is the following from al- 
Suyüti: ' The Quraysh were called the Hums and they used to enter their houses 
in ihràm while the Ansar and the rest of the Arabs did not enter by the door in 
ihram. While the prophet was in a garden, he went out of the door and Qutba 
ibn ‘Amir al-Ansàri went out with him. They said: “ Oh prophet, Qutba is an 
immoral man; he has gone out of the door with you." (The prophet) said to him: 
* What prompted you to do this? " He said: “ I saw you doing it, so I did as you 
did." (The prophet) said: “ I am of the Hums,” to which he responded: “ My 
religion is your religion! " So God revealed .. . [2: 189b]' ” 

But precisely the opposite point is made in some sources; one such report is 
found in al-'Irági, al-Tabari and, most explicitly, al-Azraqi (d. about 220/835) 
as found in Guillaume's translation of the Sira: ‘If one of (the Hums) before 

71 e.g., al-Tabari, vi, 30, reports 6277, 6279 

2 Al-Nahhas, 83-4; also al-Jassas, 1, 473. 

2 A]-Tabari, vi, 32, report 6288. 

3 Al-Bukhari, Al-sahih, kitab al-tafsir, v1, 30; al-Wahidi, Asbáb, 48, first report and Wajiz, 50, al- 
Suvuti, Lubàb, 36, first report and third report; Berlin 3578, f. 10b, first report; al-Tabari, i1, 556-60, 
oe 3075, 3076, 3080, 3084, 3088; Ibn al-‘Arabi, 1, 100-1 but somewhat more extensive; al-Jassas, 
"^m See Quranic studies, 16-17. 


2 Al|-Suyütt, Lubab, 36, second report; al-Wahidi, Asbáb, 48, second report; Berlin 3478, f. 10b, 
second report; al-Tabari, 11, 559-60, report 3087; Muqàtil, Tafsir, ff. 29a~29b, al-Qurtubi, m, 345 
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and at the beginning of Islam was in ihrám and was one of the house dwellers, 
i.e., living in houses or villages, he would dig a hole at the back of his house and 
go in and out by it and not enter by the door... The year of Hudaibiya the 
prophet entered his house. One of the Ansar was with him and he stopped at the 
door, explaining that he was one of the Hums. The prophet said: “ I am one of 
the Hums too. My religion and your religion are the same," so the Ansari went 
into the house by the door as he saw the prophet do.’ ?? 

Exegetically, whether the Hums did or did not enter the doors matters very 
little of course; the point of the sabab is clearly to answer that perpetual 
question of why: why does the Qur'àn mention such a thing as how to enter 
one's house, a notion probably quite foreign to those involved in the develop- 
ment of the exegetical tradition? The sabab, once again, responds to the basic 
haggadic impulse. 

This adducing of the Jahili ‘ foil’ or background is, in my estimation, one of 
the most significant element of the asbab reports. Provided in these reports is an 
implicit evaluation of the Islamic dispensation; it is saying: ‘ this is how things 
were before Islam but now Islam has arrived and things have improved 
substantially.’ It is to be noted that it is through the complementary notion of 
the Abrahamic legacy of Islam that this hermeneutical device is able to function 
almost perfectly. What is carried over from the pagan age is then to be 
contrasted either positively (in the case of the Abrahamic legacy) or negatively 
(in the case of the Jahili foil) with the provisions of the Islamic dispensation. 

There is implicit in this adducing of the Jahilt foil another at least potential 
function; this is made most explicit, as it happens, by Maimonides in his 
treatment of the Jewish law. One reason which Maimonides brings forth to 
provide an explanation of the legal regulations in Judaism (over and above their 
rational worth) is that they serve to protect the Jews from foreign (1.e., pagan) 
influence and thereby produce a positive group identity; ‘ You will know from 
texts of the Torah figuring in a number of passages that the first intention of the 
Law as a whole is to put an end to idolatry, to wipe out its traces and all that is 
bound up with it, even its memory as well as all that leads to any of its works— 
as, for instance, familiar spirits, or as a wizard . . ^.^ 

Only by detailing pagan practice can the accomplishment and the protection 
implicit in Jewish law by rationally perceived. ‘ As for the prohibition against 
eating meat [boiled] in milk, it is in my opinion not improbable that in addition 
to this being undoubtedly very gross food and very filling—idolatry had 
something to do with it. Perhaps such food was eaten at one of the ceremonies 
of their cult or at one of their festivals. ... According to me this is the most 
probable view regarding the reason for this prohibition.’ ?? 

Maimonides, of course, faced problems when he had to deal with an obvious 
continuation of pagan practice in Judaism, most especially with sacrifice; his 
only rationale was that sacrifice as a religious rite was too popular to be 
immediately abolished although eventually it too would be declared a part of 
the pagan heritage (as indeed it became with the destruction of the Temple). 
Maimonides did not have available to him the exegetical tool with which 
Muslims were able to approach their legal structure, that of the Islamic- 
Abrahamic heritage that could be postulated for a continued pagan practice 
under the new dispensation. Muslims did then face the problem of determining 


3 A. Guillaume, The life of Muhammad, 89, somewhat modified, al-‘Iraqi, f. 3b; al-Tabari, m, 
559, report 3085; also see W. M Watt, * Hums ', EI (2nd ed ), m1, 576-7. 
` Maimonides, Guide, 11, 29, p. 517; the basic pomt was made in pre-Islamic times as well, e.g., 
in the Letter of Aristeas. 

35 Maimonides, Guide, m, 48, p. 599; also see Menahem Haran, ‘ Seething a kid in its mother's 
milk’, Journal of Jewish Studies, xxx, 1979, 23-5. 
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exactly what was Abrahamic and what was not, however, and this problem is 
nowhere more clearly illustrated than in the various traces of totally opposing 
opinions which are recorded in the asbáb information, as, for example, in Q. 2: 
158.76 Still, the basic point remains that the production of a Jahili background 
provides a measure by which Islam is evaluated and provides evidence of the 
protection and of the sense of identity which Islam entails. 

Within this notion of the Jahili background it is to be observed quite 
frequently that there 1s a flexibility in the identity of the Jahili opponents; both 
Jews and pagans may perform the function, for example, as in Q. 2: 26. This 
would seem to indicate a mixing of apologetical (i.e., as implied in the 
‘evolution’ of Islam away from paganism in the Jahiliyya) and polemical (1.e., 
tahrif on the part of the Jews in haggadic-narrative expansion) concerns and in 
no way can this really be seen to affect the understanding of the basic purpose of 
such exegesis. Q. 2: 26 states: ‘ Indeed God is not ashamed to form a simile from 
the gnat or something higher. Those who believe, they know that it is the truth 
from their Lord; but those who disbelieve say: ‘ What does God mean by this 
parable?” ’ 

A number of asbáb reports are found for this verse in al-Suyüti, al-Wahidi 
and Berlin 3578, all of which basically tell the same story: extended similes 
included in the Qur'àn were ridiculed by Muhammad's opponents and this verse 
was revealed as a rebuttal. There is, however, debate over exactly which 
parables were being ridiculed and exactly who the ridiculing opponents were. 

Two choices are presented for which similes are intended; the first makes 
reference to the two examples previously cited in the sra: the man who kindled 
the fire in 2: 17 and the rain from the sky in 2: 19. This solution pays attention to 
the context and canonical order of the scripture.? The alternate choice seems 
more concerned to do justice to the Qur'ànic phrase mà ba‘iida fa mà faugahá, 
‘from the gnat or something higher’; cited are the extended similes of the 
dhubab ‘fly’, in Q. 22: 73 and the ‘ankabit ‘ spider’, in Q. 29: 41.5 Bada is 
frequently glossed by exegetes as simply something weak or small; ? dhubdb as 
‘fly’ certainly fits that category, just as 'ankabüt, spider, fits faugahd, the fly 
being the favourite food of the spider. The intention of this choice of similes 
seems exegetical. 

The question of which opponents of Muhammad ridiculed him about these 
extended similes is, it seems, related to the choice of similes as well. One possible 
opponent group was the Jews and they are always pictured as ridiculing the fly 
and spider similes by laughing and saying that such talk ‘ does not resemble the 
speech of God’ or asking rhetorically, ‘Is this supposed to resemble the speech 
of God?’, a gloss of the Qur'anic ‘What does God mean by this simile?’ The 
dispute is plainly polemical, over the respective merits of Jewish and Muslim 
revelation, and does not touch on the meaning of the simile. The other group 
of opponents to Muhammad, the polytheists, makes exactly the same accusa- 
tion against the Qur'àn and these extended similes in other versions of the 


36 See al-Wahidi, Asbäb, 42, fourth report and in basic thrust, Wajiz, 41, but cf. al-Wahidi, 
Asbüb, 41, second report, Mugátil, Khams mi'at áya, 90, where the tradition is connected to the 
practice of the Hums. 

37 Al-Wahidi, Asbab, 21, first report; al-Suyüti, Lubàb, de first report; Berlin 3578, f. 5b., 
second report; al-Tabari, 1, 398, the same as al-Wahidr's re 

38 AI-Wahidi, Asbab, 21-2, second and third report; a Su: -Suyüti, Lubāb, 19, second, third and 
fourth reports (from ‘Abd al-Razzaq i in whose tafsir the report would seem not to be found, 
although there are numerous large water-stains at the beginning of the manuscript making reading 
difficult); Berlin 3578, f. Sb., first report; al-Tabari, 1, 400; Muqatil, Tafsir, f. 7a. 

?? e.g., al-Tabari, 1, 401, 402. 

40 Aj. Wahidi, Asbab, 21, second report; Berlin 3578, f. 5b., first report, Muqatil, Tafsir, f. 7a; al- 
Qurtubi, 1, 242. 
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sabab; this once again demonstrates the interchangeability of these two groups 
in the accounts of the life of Muhammad. 

That considerations of Qur'anic context play a role in selecting the examples 
of similes as being 2: 17 and 2: 19 is confirmed by the fact that it is always the 
“hypocrites ' who are pictured as confronting Muhammad about these specific 
similes and verses. ‘God is above making such similes, the hypocrites are given 
to say.” This would seem to go back to an understanding that verses 7 to 21 of 
süra 2 were revealed specifically about the hypocrites. Reading scripture in its 
canonical order and giving consideration to the connexion between various 
pericopes—that is, paying attention to the context—provides the exegetical 
impulse for the citation of such asbáb reports. It is to be noted that al-Tabari, 
and following him al-Suyüti, argues precisely this point, thus giving support to 
this version of the sabab.? As well, al-Suyuti considers the mention of the 
polytheists inappropriate in connexion with this verse ‘ because it is Medinan’ 
(7); ^ the introduction of the Jews into al-Wahidrs text he seems to consider a 
textual error, for he modifies the report which he cites from al-Wahidi to make it 
read ‘ polytheists ' and seems to be able conveniently to ignore the multiplicity 
of reports in other works which leave little doubt that al-Wahidi did intend to 
cite the Jews in the passage.* 

Now all the above cited functions of the sabab are interrelated in their basic 
haggadic nature and, indeed, this, I would argue, seems to be the predominant 
aspect in all asbab reports. It would, however, be totally incorrect to gloss over 
the situations where quite clearly the asbab do have halakhic value as argued by 
Wansbrough and by Muslim scholars although, even there, whether the 
chronological aspect is primary in the material here studied, as has been the 
general assumption, would seem to be quite doubtful. 

Halakhic asbab material can function in a number of ways. Frequently a 
sabab will provide an appropriate context in which a halakhic meaning may be 
extracted from the verse: this happens most prominently in Q. 2: 115 where the 
incredible multiplicity of material illustrates the point well that the legal 
meaning to be taken from the verse can be created or destroyed by the asbab 
material. Q. 2: 115 reads: ‘To God belong the east and the west; wherever you 
turn, the face of God is there. Indeed, God is omnipresent, all-knowing.' 

One thing unites all the asbab reports adduced for this verse; virtually all of 
the material is constructed such that the verse is not to be included as a part of 
the gibla controversy. Approximately ten different major themes are found in 
the asbab material each of which suggests a totally different intention behind the 
verse. Some leave the verse halakhically relevant only in a partial way; this is 
found in a report which suggests this verse is a continuation of Q. 2: 114 which 
concerns the destruction of mosques and thus that this verse, 115, intends that 
the destruction of mosques does not mean that one can no longer face a qibla.”° 
Here, narrative context is the important factor, as suggested previously. 


4! Al-Wahidi, Asbab, 21-2, third report; al-Suyütt, Lubab, 19, second and third reports; al- 
Tabari, 1, 400; al-Qurtubi, l, 235. 
%2 Al- Wāhidī, Asbāb, 21, first report; al-Suyüti, Lubab, 18, first report; Berlin 3578, f. 5b, second 
report; al-Tabari, L 398: al-Qurtubi, I, 241-2. 
43 A]-Tabari, 1, 400; al-Suyütt, Lubàb, 19. On the 13 verses of sūra 2 as revealed about the 
hypocrites, see e.g. al-Wahidi, Asbàb, 19; al-Suyuti, Lubab, 17; Berlin 3578, f. 5a; Sufyan al-Thawri, 
41 


^ Tubab, 19. 

55 Lubāb, 19; compare al-Wahidi, Wasit, f. 17b and Wajiz, 8, where the Jewish report concerning 
the parables of the fly and spider is cited. Note that in the order of presentation this 1s al-Wahidr's 
second report of three in Asbab, yet apparently it ıs his preferred one, see also Muqatil, Tafsir, f. 7a 
and 1 note that pseudo al-Kalbi, 5, glosses the partv as the Jews. 

46 Al-Qurtubi, n, 83. 
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Another series of reports concerns the Najashi, named Ashama or Adhama 
ibn Abhar and Muhammad’s call for a prayer for him. The simplest report is 
found always attributed to Qatada: ‘ The prophet said: “ Indeed our brother the 
Najashi has died, so pray for him! " They said: * Should we pray for a man who 
was not a Muslim?!” So, “ Among the people of the book are some who believe 
in God and what has been revealed to you and what has been revealed to them, 
humbling themselves to God " [Q. 3: 199] was revealed. So they said: “ But he 
did not pray toward the gibla.” So God revealed .. . [2: 115]. 4” 

A variant on this, found only in al-Wahidi and Berlin 3578 * and attributed 
to ‘Ata’, adds the idea of Gabriel communicating the death to Muhammad, 
removes the revelation of 3: 199 and makes explicit that the Najashi had prayed 
always to Jerusalem and had not been informed of the change of gibla to the 
Ka'ba.^ 

Significant in these reports is the use of gibla as a sectarian emblem. The 
Najashi is not a Muslim, the claim is, purely because he did not pray to the 
correct gibla. The overall impact of this report could perhaps be best classified 
as haggadic elaboration of a polemical motif. 

But most important without a doubt are two series of reports which give the 
verse a definite legal content, but, interestingly enough, make two radically 
different legal points, each justified by its own asbàb material. One series of 
reports is structured with the following elements: (1) travelling either with or 
without the prophet; (2) the travellers stop at the time for prayer; (3) it is cloudy, 
dark or foggy and the gibla cannot be determined; (4) everyone prays towards 
the direction he thinks best; (5) next morning the error becomes clear; (6) the 
prophet is asked about it, the verse is revealed.” 

The elaborations evidenced in these reports all make more plain the halakhic 
point of the anecdote: that prayer was legally valid, if, out of ignorance, the 
gibla was not faced. This was the generally accepted ruling among the 
madhahib, according to al-Qurtubi, the exceptions being al-Shafi and al- 
Mughira who considered the qibla a shart, i.e., a part of the obligation of 
prayer)! Thus this sabab is halakhically relevant and, by establishing the 
appropriate context for interpretation, it serves to pose the halakhic problem 
for which the answer is given by scripture; that is, the problem of an 
undeterminable gibla is posed and, through the interpretational means of a 
sabab, a passage of the Qur'àn is seen to be relevant. 

This being the case, one can only express a certain amount of surprise at 
finding an alternate series of asbàáb for the verse with its own halakhic point to 
make, the legal implications of which are generally accepted in combination 
with those of the previous sabab. The basic sabab is terse but manages to pose 


47 A]-Tabari, it, 532-3. Also see al-Qurtubi, 1, 81, Ibn al-‘Arabi, 1, 35; al-Suyüti, Lubäb, 27, 
seventh report taken from al-Tabari. The report is also found in hadith literature, but not connected 
to the scriptural verse: see A. J. Wensinck, A handbook of early muhammadan tradition (Leiden, 
1960), 175, ‘ Nadjasht’. Also see Ibn Ishaq, Sira, 1, 341. 

Al-Wahidi, Asbab, pp. 35-36, fourth report; Berlin 3578, , ff. 7b-8a, second report Cf. al- 
Tabari's understanding, 1, 532 that the Najashi had not known a gibla at all. 

* Cf. al-Tabari, Annales (Leiden, 1879-1901), 1, 1473 (as cited in A. Guillaume, The life of 
Muhammad, 658-9) for the death of Khusro and Muhammad's knowledge of it at the same time as 
that king's death, also Ibn Sa'd, Tabaqàt, n, 24-5, the king dies at the same time that a delegation 
from Persia arrives. 

5 Al-Jassas, 1, 62, four parallel reports; Ibn al-‘Arabi, 1, 34, his fourth opinion; al-Qurtubi, n, 79- 
80, first opinion, two reports; al-Tabari, 11, 531-2, reports 1841—43, the most frequent reports from 
Ibn Rabr'a rejected as weak; al-Wahidi, Asbáb, 34-5, first two reports and Wajiz, 31; al-Suyüti, 
Lubab, 26-7, fourth, fifth and sixth reports, the sixth report is attributed to al-Kalbi but is much 
more elaborate than that found in the PENI pseudo al-Kalbi text; Berlin 3578, f. 7b, first report. 

5t Al-Qurtubt, u, 80; cf. Ibn al-‘Ara 
and al-Shafi't, 


1, 1, 35, who gives the dissenting opinions as the Mu'tazila 
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the problem of what to do if one is riding a camel at prayer-time—is it necessary 
to dismount or may one ride and pray in the direction the camel is facing? 

Many different variant reports are found but the following from al-Sahih of 
Muslim ?? are typical: 

(a) from Ibn ‘Umar: * The prophet used to pray the witr prayer on his camel.’ 

(b) from Sa‘id ibn Yasar: ‘I was travelling with Ibn ‘Umar on the road to 
Mecca. When I feared morning (was approaching), I dismounted and prayed 
the witr prayer and then caught up with him. Ibn ‘Umar said to me: “‘ Where 
have you been?" I said to him: “I feared dawn (was approaching) so I 
dismounted and prayed the witr prayer." So ‘Abd Allah (ibn ‘Umar) said: “ Is 
there not in the prophet an example [uswa] for you? ” I said: “ Indeed, there is by 
God! " He said: “ Indeed, the prophet prayed the witr prayer on his camel." ' 

(c) from Salim ibn ‘Abd Allah: * The prophet used to pray supererogatory 
prayers on his camel toward whichever direction it faced and he prayed the witr 
prayer on it, although he did not pray the prescribed prayers on it." 

(d) from Ibn ‘Umar: ' The prophet used to pray while going from Mecca to 
Medina on his camel in whatever direction it pointed. He said “ Concerning this 
was revealed...” [Q. 2: 115]. 

The sabab is used to support the notion that supererogatory prayers may be 
said while riding, regardless of the direction faced.? Al-Qurtubi also uses the 
verse as an occasion to deal with an analogous situation of those who are sick 
and being carried.” Al-Tabari also considers this verse as related to the * prayer 
of fear’, normally attached to Q. 2: 239 and 4: 101-4.» 

A second way in which the asbāb material functions to produce halakhic 
relevance for the verse is by providing an example of the application of a law as 
found within the Qur'an; an example here is Q. 2: 232: * When you divorce the 
women and they reach their term, do not prevent them from marrying their 
husbands if they come to terms between themselves honourably. That is the 
preaching to those among you who believe in God and the last day. That is 
cleaner and purer for you. God knows and you do not know.’ 

The asbab material for this verse divides between specification of two people 
who tried to prevent the marriage of a woman under their care. The most 
popular identification is presented in three different versions by al-Wahidi as 
well as being cited by al-Suyuti and Berlin 3578. * Ma'gil ibn Yasar narrated: I 
had given my sister in marriage to a man. He divorced her, then, when her 
waiting-period was over, he came to propose to her. I said to him: “I let you 
marry, I supported you and honoured you, then you divorced her. Now you 
come to propose to her. No, by God, you may never return! " He narrated: The 
man had no objection and the woman wished to return to him. So God revealed 


? Muslim, Al-sahih, 11, 350-3, reports 26-34. This topic of the ‘ travel prayer’ is a complex one, 
extensively treated in Muslim legal literature. Many different types of ‘ travel prayer’ are known, 
each varying according to the conditions in which 1t 1s performed. The selections given here from 
Muslim does not even scratch the surface of the available material I would like to thank Dr. J. 
Burton for drawing this fact to my attention. 

5 Al-Qurtubi, u, 80; Ibn al-‘Arabt, 1, 35, his third opinion, ‘sound’; al-Jaggas, 1, 63, sixth 
opinion, little legal derivation; al-Tabari, 1n, 530, two reports from Ibn ‘Umar. The sabab also 
appears in: al-Wahidi, Asbab, 35, third report attributed specifically to madhhab Ibn ‘Umar; al- 
Suyuti, Lubab, 26, first report, briefly, Berlin 3578, f. 8a, third report. It 1s to be noted that not all 
schools of law agreed on the exact restrictions on the practice. See e.g., al-Qurtubi, rr, 81. 

"ma Al urubi Il, 80-1, see Wansbrough, Quranic studies, 167-9, on ‘ʻllajqiyāãs as halakhic 
uction. 

°° Al-Tabari, 11, 530; also al-Qurtubi, n, 80. See e.g , Muslim, Al-sahih, n, 489-94, reports 297— 
305, for ‘ prayer of fear’ (i.e., when in fear of being attacked) but note no Qur’anic prop. Note that 
al-Wahidi, Asbab, quotes no occasion for Q. 2:239. 
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this verse. I then said: “ Now I will do it, oh prophet!” So I married her to 
him.’ % 

A clearly less popular although fairly widely circulated report is the 
following: ‘ Jabir ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Ansari had care of the daughter of his uncle, 
whose spouse divorced her. She completed her waiting period, then he returned 
wanting her to return to him. Jabir refused. He said: “ You divorced a daughter 
of our uncle; now you wish to marry her again?" The woman wanted her 
spouse (again) because she was pleased with him. So this verse was revealed.’ ? 

Once again, these reports provide the background information of the fact 
that an act contrary to the Qur'ànic regulation took place but the Qur'an then 
corrected the situation. The sabab also includes a gloss of the Qur'anic 'adala as 
mana‘a, ‘to prevent.’ But the importance of the reports is much greater than 
that, and it would seem that they have been tailored to their purpose. Both al- 
Qurtubi * and Ibn al-‘Arabi ? cite the sabab of Ma'qil in order to support their 
position that marriage is not permitted without a guardian to give permission. 
As al-Qurtubi states: ‘ Marriage is not permitted without a guardian because the 
sister of Ma‘qil was a divorcee and if she had been able to marry by herself, then 
there would have been no need for Ma'gil.'9 Quite explicitly, the sabab 
establishes the truth of this position for al-Qurtubi. It would thus seem 
significant that in both versions of the sabab a reference is made to the fact that 
the woman in question wanted to re-marry but could not because of the lack of 
permission. Such a reference, unnatural to the narrative flow of both reports, is 
undoubtedly a reference made in the story so that the specific halakhic point can 
be made. 

As is acknowledged by al-Qurtubi, the followers of the legal school of Abü 
Hanifa do not agree with this ruling; basing themselves on Q. 2: 230, ‘If he 
divorces her, she is not permitted to him after that, until she marries a different 
spouse and he divorces her’, in which there is no mention of a guardian, they 
reject the entire notion. Al-Jassas," being a Hanafite, represents this position. 
Towards the end of his multi-page argument he mentions the sabab of Ma’qil, in 
two versions, and rejects it on the grounds of its isnad.9? Isnad criticism is 
obviously a tool which can be employed when needed and disregarded when 
not. The fact that the report is found in al-Bukhari makes no difference to al- 
Jassas who is quite apparently in the position of having to reject the sabab. 

A sabab may also act to deflect exegetically an apparent halakhic content of 
a verse such as in Q. 2: 79: * Woe to those who write the book with their own 
hands and then say: * This is from God " in order to sell it at a small price. Woe 
to them for what their hands write and woe to them for what they gain.’ 

Various asbáb reports are found for this verse, virtually all of which centre 
on the notion of the malicious alteration of Jewish scripture. Al-Wahidi 
provides the most extensive report: ‘(The Jews) changed the description of the 
prophet in their book and made him a man with long hair and of medium 
brown (colouring). They said to their companions and followers: “ Look at the 
description of the prophet who is to appear at the end of time; it does not 


5$ Al-Wahidi, Asbab, 73-4, first report, also see his second and third reports, 74-5 and Wajiz, 65; 
al-Suyuft, Lubáb, 46, first report; Berlin 3578, f. 14a, first report; al-Bukhari, Al-sahih, kitab al- 
tafsir, vi, 39-40, al-Tabari, v, 17-21, reports 4927-4938; Mujahid, 109; pseudo al-Kalbi, 26; 
Mugátil, Tafsir, fT. 37b-38a and Khams mi'at dya, 186, with full identification of all the actors. 

Al-Wahidi, Asbab, 75-6, fourth report; al-Suyüti, Lubab, 46, second report; Berlin 3578, ff. 
14a- 14b, second report; al-Tabari, v, 21-2, report 4939. 

5 Al-Ourtubi, m, 158, in five different versions. 

5 Tbn al-'Arabi, 1, 201. 

© Al Qurtubi, in, 158-9. 

6! AL Jassas, 1, 399-403. 

€ Al-Jassas, t, 402. 
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resemble the description of this (man).” The Rabbis and the learned ones used 
to receive provisions from the rest of the Jews and they feared that they would 
not receive it if they revealed the (true) description; therefore they changed it.’ 9 

While similar reports of scriptural falsification are found in al-Suyüti and 
Berlin 3578 and while the latter adds that the Jews did this out of ‘ distaste’ and 
‘envy’ (of the Arabs being chosen to receive the final prophet), al-Wahidi's 
report is unique in that it combines a gloss on the monetary aspect of the 
Qur'ànic verse with the standard tahrif charge; that 1s, the Jewish leaders ' sold’, 
figuratively at least, the description of Muhammad for a small price, their free 
food-supply. 

Notable within various reports given by al-Tabari are some traditions which 
suggest that what is involved in this verse is not tahrif, alteration, of the Torah 
but rather the writing of entire books and claiming that they are from God 
(Mishna? Talmud? variations on that polemical theme have certainly been 
common within the Christian world) which would suggest that the polemic over 
scripture between Jews and Muslims may have gone further than the charge of 
alteration and faulty transmission.“ An isolated report also in al-Tabari 
pictures the Gentiles (ummiyyün) as upset because they had no prophet nor a 
book, so they wrote a scripture themselves and proceeded to tell a group of 
‘lowly ignoramuses ' that the book was from God, in order to be able to sell it 
to them.9 

Finally, al-Tabari (followed by al-Qurtubi) has his perpetually impertinent 
questioner ask: ‘ What is the meaning of * Woe to those who write the book 
with their own hands?" How can one write without the hand?’ % One should 
not overlook the distinct possiblity that al-Tabari was endowed with a certain 
sense of humour, but the point does lead him to a discussion of the difference 
between author and writer and to state that the verse most certainly intends a 
stricture upon the Jews and that it does not necessarily imply a restriction upon 
writing, buying or selling books. Indeed, the sabab in this case serves to remove 
possible ‘ misinterpretation ' with serious legal implications. 

On the other hand, asbab reports which seem to have halakhic content are 
on occasion apparently not employed in exegesis in that way, for example in Q. 
2: 230: ‘If he divorces her, she is not permitted to him after then until she 
marries a different spouse and he divorces her. There is no sin on the two of 
them if they return, if they think that they can maintain the rules of God. These 
are the rules of God (which) he explains to a people who understands.’ 

Al-Suyuti and al-‘Iraqi stand alone among the asbáb books and almost all 
the exegetical works consulted in citing a sabab for this verse. ‘ (The verse) was 
revealed about ‘A’isha bint ‘Abd al-Rahmàn ibn ‘Atik, who was living with 
Rifa'a ibn Wahb ibn 'Atik (he was the son of her uncle). He divorced her with 
the final divorce and she married ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn al-Zubair al-Qurazi after 
him. He then divorced her. She then went to the prophet and said: “He 
divorced me before having slept with me. May I return to (my) first 
(husband " So...[Q. 2: 230]... was revealed. So he slept with her and 
divorced her after that; thus there was no sin on the two of them when they 
rejoined.’ 9 


 Al-Wahidi, Asbab, 24, and Wajiz, 21, in more general terms; al-Suyütt, Lubáb, 20, second 
report (the first report merely says the verse was revealed about ahi al-kitáb); Berlin 3578, f. 6a; al- 
Qurtubi, i, 9, from al-Kalbi and Ibn Ishaq although I have not located a similar report in the Sira 
Also see Mujahid, 81. 

$6 A]-Tabari, u, 270-1, reports 1388, 1393. 

$5 Al-Tabari, u, 270, report 1389. 

56 A]-Tabari, n, 272-3; al-Qurtubi, r1, 9. 

6 A|-Suyuti, Lubáüb, 45-6; al-‘Iraqi, f. 6b, somewhat shortened. 
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The same identification of the protagonists is made in al-Kalbi and al- 
Tabari,® and a shortened version of the report is found in Mugátil,? although 
the report is absent from explicit mention in the ahkam texts, despite its 
halakhic relevance. Much debate is conducted in the ahkam works concerning 
whether intercourse is necessary to confirm the legal status of the intervening 
marriage, the precise point with which this sabab is concerned; ” the appeal to 
ijmàá'is made by al-Tabari "' in order to prove the need for intercourse to legalize 
the marriage. It would seem that a sabab may well be halakhic in application or 
even in origin, but that fact does not necessarily mean that it will actually be 
advanced for such purposes. 

It is within discussions of naskh that one intuitively expects to find the 
majority of the discussions about chronology and one also expects that such 
discussions will centre around asbab reports; indeed, this was an emphasized 
point within most previous scholarly discourses on asbab. In very few cases, 
however, is that discussion about chronology and asbab ever carried on in the 
verses that were examined in this study, at least on an overt level. An example of 
where it does happen to some extent at least occurs in Q. 2: 104: * O you who 
believe! Do not say ra‘ina! For those who disbelieve, there will be a great 
punishment.’ 

The numerous asbáb reports which are connected to this verse all attempt to 
answer the many questions that arise about this prohibition: Why should it not 
be said? Why was it said in any case? 

The prohibition contained in the verse was seen, quite obviously, as applying 
to Muslims, so it must have been Muslims who were saying the word at one 
time; this assumption is reflected in all the reports. Just where, why and how the 
Muslims used this word is a matter of some debate, with three original contexts 
being suggested by the asbab reports: 

(a) the word was Jewish—perhaps used mockingly—which the Muslims 
misunderstood and adopted into their speech. Al-Suyüti presents the following 
report in this vein: * When two Jewish men, Malik ibn al-Saif and Rifa‘ ibn Zaid, 
met and talked to the prophet they would say: rá'inà sam'aka wa-sma' ghair 
musma' [compare Q. 4: 46]. The Muslims thought that this was something that 
the people of the book (said) to honour their prophets. So they said that to the 
prophet. So God revealed... [2: 104]. ” 

Just why it was necessary for the word to be banned is not made clear in this 
report; another report of al-Suyüti suggests simply that God ‘detested’ the 
phrase.” Al-Tabari’s reports, however, state that the Jews said it ‘to mock’ 
Muhammad and thus it was banned; ^ the Muslims apparently did not realize 
that this was mockery, an observation which leads al-Tabari to reject the reports 
since the ashab would not have been so careless or foolish as such an oversight 
would suggest.” 

(6) the word, in the ‘Jewish language’ was a curse, although it was an 
innocent word in Arabic. 

Al-Wahidi, among others, gives an extensive account of this matter: ‘ The 


$5 Pseudo al-Kalbi, 26; al-Tabari, Iv, 588-96, especially report 4893. 

9 Mugatil, Tafsir, f. 37b. 

7 e g , Ibn al-‘Arabi, 1, 198; al-Qurtubi, m, 147-8. The report is cited in the works of Malik and 
al-Shafi't; these later works may well be assuming that their readers are aware of the background to 
the discussions and thus do not feel there is a need to cite the sabab. 

n Al-Tabari, tv, 588-9. 

7? Al-Suyüti, Lubdab, 24; also al-Tabari, rt, 460-1, reports 1728-1731, and u, 462-3, report 1738. 

® A]-Suyüti, Lubáb, 24, fourth report. 

4 Al-Tabari, rt, 460-1, reports 1728-1731; also al-Jassas, 1, 58. 

3 Al-Tabari, u, 465-6. 
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Arabs used to say (rd‘ina) and when the Jews heard (the Muslims) saying it to 
the prophet they were amazed at that. Rá'iná was a severe curse in their 
language. They said: “ We used to curse Muhammad secretly but now they 
know the curse of Muhammad because it is (also) in their speech." They used to 
come to the prophet and say: “ Oh Muhammad, ràá'ina," and then they would 
laugh. One of the ansar, Sa‘d ibn “‘Ubada who knew the Jewish language, 
noticed it and said: '* Oh enemies of God! May God's curse be on you! By Him 
who has the soul of Muhammad in His hand, if I hear it from anyone of you, I 
will break his neck!! ” They said: “ Have you not said it to him (yourself)?! " So 
God revealed . . . [2: 104]. 76 l 

The notion of an inter-lingual play, perhaps «sb / v^ , ‘see’ and ‘evil’, 
is seen to be the reason for the prohibition. 

(c) the word was a part of Arab-Jahili speech. Al-Suyüti, among others, has 
the simple report that the Arabs used to say this word in the Jahiliyya and that 
God then prohibited its use." No further explanation is given; the report is one 
more of the numerous instances of the flexibility of the motif of opposition to 
Muhammad. 

All these asbab reports fulfil a basic haggadic function of providing answers 
for matters left unstated in the Qur'an. But the importance of the verse goes 
somewhat beyond the haggadic level; for one thing, the verse is considered to be 
a case of abrogation by al-Nahhas, on the basis of the sabab.”* The sabab implies 
for al-Nahhàs that at one time it was permitted (mubäh) to say the word, then 
that permission was removed or abrogated. This seems significant because 
many other laws with the Qur'an are not considered by al-Nahhas as abrogators 
(food laws for example); rather the assumption seems to be these rulings 
confirm past practice; but here, on the basis of the sabab, prior usage is 
established and thus the verse enters the realm of naskh. 

Even more important here is the halakhic significance of the sabab. Al- 
Jassàás sees the legal significance of the verse as going beyond merely not saying 
ra‘ind; the Jews (or the Arabs) said the word to mock others, according to 
sabab—therefore mockery is not permitted; nor are double-entendres permitted 
(or at least, maliciously intended ones).? The wording of the verse is extended in 
legal application through application of the sabab. 

While it cannot really be doubted that there is an implicit assumption of the 
chronological-progressive order of the Qur'àn in the naskh texts, it is notable 
that the discussions themselves do not generally make this point explicit; naskh, 
be it with regards to wine or direction of prayer, always assumes that the present 
law is known (that is, no wine and facing Mecca), and the verses which agree 
with that fact are necessarily the valid ones. Any verses which contradict this are 
necessarily invalid, and thus can be logically arranged according to a basic 
notion of ' progressive revelation.' The arguments found in the naskh texts are, 
in short, based on logic not chronology. Where that logic needs backing up in 
terms of specifics, appeal is generally made to the ordering of sūras and, once 
again, not asbab information. Of course, the two notions of ordering suras and 


% Al-Wahidi, Asbüb, 31 and Wajiz, 28; also al-Suyüti, Luba@b, 24, second report; Berlin 3578, f. 
7a, al-Qurtubi, n, 57; Mugatil, Tafsir, f. 19a, also al-Nahhàs, 26; Ibn al-'Arabi, 1, 32. 

7 Al-Suyiti, Lubàáb, 24, reports six and seven and perhaps three; al-Tabari, it, 461-2, reports 
1733-7; al-Jassás, 1, 58 makes the transferral Jews-Jahiliyya complete by having the expression as 
one of mockery to the pagan Arabs. Al-Suyuti, Lubdab, 24, report five, indicates a combination of 
reports also: the expression was Arabic, the Jews picked it up, so God prohibited 1ts usage; no 
explanation is given. On this verse, see David Kunstlinger, ! * Rá'ina " ', BSOAS, v, 4, 1930, 877-82 
and Arthur Jeffery, ‘The Qur'an as scripture’, Muslim World, xv, 1950, 260. 

n Al-Nahhas, 26, also see Makki, 107. 

P A]-Jassás, 1, 58; also Ibn al-‘Arabi, 1, 32, al-Qurtubi, 1, 57-60. 
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the asbab interact through the adducing of the sabab regarding the giydsi 
method of sūra ordering at Q. 2: 21.9 Even there, however, the connexion is 
deflected by al-Wahidi at least who suggests that this sabab refers to the people 
who are addressed (that is, the Meccans or the Medinans) and not the place 
(and therefore the time!) of revelation." To emphasize the point once more: the 
bringing forth of the asbab as explicit proof of ‘ progressive revelation * within 
these texts is simply not done very frequently.? 

A matter which appears not to have arisen in the examination of sūra 2 is the 
explicit question of prophecy; is prophecy in the Qur'an not closely interrelated 
with chronology and therefore, one may assume, asbab? In the polemical text of 
Ibn Kammuüna, a list of ten verses from the Qur'àn which are traditionally 
claimed to be prophecies is adduced; cited in it is Q. 2: 61, which states in 
reference to the Jews, * Struck upon them was humiliation and poverty ', about 
which the argument runs: ' [the truth of] this became clear from the fact that 
after this word no forceful power appeared among the Jews.' 9 Now the precise 
‘prophetic’ sense of this passage is admittedly vague, but it is worthy of note 
that no sabab is found in the asbab texts to support the necessary chronology 
and interpretation of the assertion. Once again, as far as the verse-prophecy is 
concerned, the fact is known and not in need of proof. In addition, two 
instances may be noted in sūra 2 (Q. 2: 142, 189a) where the sabab appears to 
deflect exegetically possible prophetic qualities in the verses concerned. 

In conclusion, then, in comparison to Wansbrough's statements, the follow- 
ing may be asserted: 

(a) the primary (1.e., predominant) function of the sabab in the exegetical 
texts is not halakhic. 

(b) the essential role of the material is found in haggadic exegesis; that is, the 
sabab functions to provide an interpretation of a verse within a basic narrative 
framework. I would tentatively trace the origins of this material to the context 
of the qussás, the wandering story-tellers, and pious preachers and to a basically 
popular religious worship situation where such stories would prove both 
enjoyable and edifying.® 


80 Al-Wahidi, Asbüb, 20-1; Berlin 3578, f. 5a. 

8! A]-Wahidi, Asbáb, 21; note that Berlin 3578, f. 5a, presents some alternative identifications for 
verse 21 as well: the unbelievers (according to al-Suddi) or the hypocrites (according to Mugitil; see 
his Tafsir, f. 6b). 

82 Dr. J. Burton has pointed out to me that this apparent lack of halakhic discussion is reflective 
of the nature of the sources employed in this study; these sources, he suggests, present only a 
distillation of discussions going on elsewhere, in this case primarily in fiqh literature. This would 
indicate that there is another entire study to be done, beyond the context of the traditional 'ulüm al- 
Qur’an to which this study has directed its attention, in order to discover the complete picture of the 
sabab in the Islamic religious sciences, especially as that material relates to halakhic matters. 

9 Ibn Kammüna, Examination of the three faiths, text, p. 87, transl., p. 127. 

% In 2:142 the reference sa-yaqüiu, * they will say,’ is not elaborated in the asbab material; in 2: 
189a, the idea of ‘ they will ask you’ is likewise not seen as prophetic. 

55 This paper is a distillation of ch. iii, part d, of my 1981 McGill dissertation ‘ The Quranic asbab 
al-nuzül material: an analysis of its use and development in exegesis’. Thanks are extended to 
Professor J. Wansbrough, SOAS, and Dr. C. J. Adams, McGill, for their help and encouragement. 
This paper was read at the Colloquium on Qur'an and Hadith held at University of Cambridge, 
September 1985. M. Hinds, P. Crone and G. Juynboll must be thanked for inviting me to the 
colloquium; the participants at that meeting, especially Dr. J. Burton, were most helpful with their 
comments. 
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THE QUR’AN AND THE ISLAMIC PRACTICE OF 
WUDU’ 


By JOHN BURTON 


I 


1. It might appear that the Qur'àn does not establish the wudi’, or ‘lesser 
ablution '. It mentions only gas/ and tayammum the distinction between which is 
most clearly expressed in Q. 4: 43: 


Do not approach the [place of] prayer when you are befuddled, until you 
know what you are saying, nor in a state of ritual impurity (junub)—except 
for those merely passing through [the place of prayer]—until you have 
cleansed yourselves (tagtasilit); and if you should be ill or on a journey, or 
come from the lavatory or have touched women, and cannot find water, 
then make for (tayammamiü) some pure soil and wipe your faces and ycur 
hands. 


Q. 5: 6 gives more details of what is required: 


When you rise to pray wash your faces and your hands up to the elbows and 
wipe your heads and your feet up to the ankles; and, if in a state of ritual 
impurity (junub) purify yourselves (ittahharu) and if you are ill or or a 
journey, or come from the lavatory or have touched women and cannot frad 
water, then make for (rtayammamoi) some pure soil and wipe your faces and 
your hands. 


Although long known as ‘the wud’ verse’, Q. 5: 6, as we see, does not use “he 
term. Indeed, the Qur'àn does not use the term, which is familiar to us only from 
the exegeses and the Tradition. 

The implication of the two verses appears to be an insistence upon wash ng 
before prayer when water is available while, in its absence, pure soil may be used 
to wipe face and hands in a symbolic token washing. The syntax is clumsy, but it 
seems that one interpretation may be that the ritual purity required for :he 
performance of prayer is in some degree impaired by the bodily functions of 
defecation, urination and, possibly, sexual intercourse. Although the f»ur 
categories mentioned are separated from each other by the particle aw (or) they 
may fall into two groups. The traveller, regarded as at risk of not finding wa:er, 
forming with the sick, regarded as at some risk from the use of water, one clzss. 
Those coming from the lavatory and those who have touched women form the 
other. Otherwise, the intention may be that all four classes could be equally 
governed by the non-availability of water when they need it to purify themseEves 
for the ritual prayer. The matter is not clear. Both the exegetes and the 
traditionists find in the Qur'an's use of the term junub an indication cf a 
distinction between a lesser and a greater impurity which suggested the 
distinction they drew between a lesser and a greater ablution. The distinction is 
perhaps more justified in the case of Q. 5: 6 which does impose a duty to wash 
before mentioning the major ritual impurity. Q. 5: 6 seems to mean that wkere 
water is available, all must wash before praying. 


2. The manner of the wudii’: the text of Q. 5: 6. 
The reading-Tradition was deeply and evenly divided, precisely as was to be 


P 25, 33. 
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expected in the resolution of an unvowelled original. Two readings dominated 
the discussions: 


When you rise to pray wash your faces and your hands up to the elbows 
|. and wipe your heads and your feet up to the ankles; 
2. and wipe your heads and [wash] your feet... 


The discussion of the verse was complicated by a number of factors. The extra- 
Quranic Tradition, the tradition of the ' practice’, based on an ancient, long- 
forgotten decision as to the reading, stipulated that in the wudz' the feet are to 
be washed, not wiped. Several ploys were developed to reconcile this tradition 
with the Q. 5: 6 text, the simplest of which was to acknowledge that, whereas 
God had ordered that the feet be wiped, the Sunna had ordained that the feet be 
washed. 


"Ali is reported to have declared, ‘The Qur'an imposed the wiping of the 
feet; the Sunna imposed the washing of the feet.’ ! 


According to one report from Sha‘bi, Gabriel had come to Muhammad with the 
same rule that he had brought to all the prophets: that the feet are to be wiped.” 
Or, as another report has it, ‘The Qur'an ordained the wiping of the feet, but 
men have insisted on washing them.’ ? 

Grammatical argument was also much employed. The genitive of arjulikum 
(the first of the above readings) was said to be a ‘ purely formal’ inflection, to be 
explained by the proximity of a foregoing genitive, ru 'usikum: (and wipe your 
heads and your feet...) It is a matter of mere assonance, the functional 
inflection of arjul being actually accusative (arjulakum) showing that like faces 
and hands, the feet are to be washed— since that is the ruling that is found in the 
Sunna.‘ 

In this respect Q. 5: 6 may be compared with Q. 76: 31: 


* God will enfold in His mercy whom He chooses—and the wrong-doers, for 
them He has prepared a painful doom,' 


yudkhil man yashá'u ft rahmatihi wa-l-zálimina a'adda lahum ‘adhaban 
aliman... 


Here, the wrong-doers are plainly not intended to be enfolded in the divine 
mercy, whence it is clear that the word zdlimina has been read in the accusative 
merely by attraction to the case of the foregoing ‘whom’ [man].? 

One might also, as has been reported from Ibn Mas‘ud and from ‘Ali, read 
arjulakum as accusative on the argument that the Q. 5: 6 sentence exhibits 
* jnversion *: 

* Wash your faces and your hands up to the elbows and your feet up to the 

ankles, and wipe your heads.’ 


fa-gsilu wujühakum wa-aidiyakum ilā al-mardafiq wa-arjulakum ilā al-ka'bain 
wa-msahü bi ru'üsikum.* 


2 (1). The accusative reading: arjulakum. 
Tabari presumed that the [unnamed] Reciters of the Hijàz and Iraq from 


! al-Farra', Ma‘ani 1- Qur'ün, 1, 302. 

? loc. cit. 

3 Tüs, Tibydn, 3, 452. 

* Abii ‘Ubaidah, Majàz al-Qur’an, 1, 155. 
51oc. cit. 

6 Ma‘ani, loc. cit. 
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whom he reports the accusative reading had regarded this sentence as exemp i- 
fying Qur'ànic use of ‘inversion '—al-tagdim wa- l-ta'khir. The accusative was 
selected on the argument that the word is co-ordinate with aidiyakum. God 
required the washing of hands, face and feet. This accusative reading has been 
traced to: Ibn Mas‘id; ‘Umar; ‘Umar’s son; ‘Umar’s grandson; ‘Alt; Aswad; 
Mugira; Ibrahim; Suddi; ‘Ikrima and even (indirectly) to the Prophet. From 
Ibn ‘Abbas (p. 55), ‘Urwa b. al-Zubair (p. 56), Ibrahim (p. 54) and Mujahad 
(p. 57), Tabari can also report the syntactical analysis of the sentence in virtually 
identical words: ‘at this point, the end of the verse reverts to use of tie 
accusative.’ 

He reports from A‘mash, ‘ ‘Abdullah b. Mas'üd's followers read arjulakum 
as accusative and wash their feet.'* A'mash himself adopted the accusatize 
reading, while ‘Ata’ claims never to have seen anyone wipe the feet.’ Instructing 
the faithful in the wudu', ‘Ali required them to wash the feet up to the ankles, 
declaring, ‘Had I not seen the Prophet do this, I should have been inclined io 
think that the underparts of the feet needed washing more than the uprer 
parts.’ ° 

Asked whether arjul is accusative or genitive, Malik replied, ‘ The feet are to 
be washed, not wiped.’ Asked what effect wiping, as opposed to washing, would 
have, he replied that it would invalidate the wudi’." 


2 (ii). The genitive reading: arjulikum. 

Reporting that other [unnamed] Reciters of the Hijaz and Iraq preferred the 
genitive reading, Tabari comments that they understood God to have comman- 
ded the wiping, not the washing of the feet. In their analysis of the sentence, they 
took the view that ‘feet’ was co-ordinate with ‘heads’, since it shared its 
inflection." One report shows Ibn ‘Abbas finding symmetry in the verse. It 
imposed two washings (face and hands) and two wipings (head and feet). 

al-Hajjaj had declared in a sermon that, as nothing was closer to the sources 
of human pollution than the legs, both upper and underparts of the feet must de 
washed, including the ankles. This statement was vigorously rebuffed by tne 
venerable Companion Anas b. Malik with the words, ‘ God is truthful, Hajjajin 
error’. Anas thereupon recited the verse, reading arjul in the genitive to acccrd 
with the inflection of ru’usikum. The narrator now, however, points out tkat 
when Anas wiped his feet, he wet them. The Qur’an had stipulated wiping. The 
Sunna had stipulated washing.” 

‘Ikrima insisted that washing did not apply to the feet. What had been 
revealed is that the feet are to be wiped.’ Ibn ‘Abbas said, ‘ Men have insisted 
upon washing the feet, although all I see in God’s Book is that the feet are to be 
wiped.’ ' 

Sha'bi is credited with the following subtle analogy: 


In the tayammum, those limbs which have to be washed in the wudi’ are now 
to be wiped, while those limbs which are to be wiped in the wudu’ (the head 
and the feet) are now unmentioned." 


? al-Tabari, Tafsir, 10, 52 ff. 
* ibid., 55, but cf. al-Baihaqi, ai-Sunan ai-Kubrá, 1, 60. 
?'Tab., loc. cit , 56. 

10 ibid., 57. 

“Joc. cit. 

12 loc, cit 

3 loc. cit. 

M ibid., 58. 

15 ibid., 59-60. 

l6 ibn Maja, Sunan, 1, 172. 
17 Tab., loc. cıt., 60. 
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Told that some Muslims were propagating the view that-Gabriel had 
conveyed God's command to wash the feet, Sha‘bi insisted that Gabriel had 
brought only the command to wipe the feet.'? A*mash reports via Yahya b. 
Waththab that ‘Alqama had recited arjulikum in the genitive. Mujahid, 
Dahhak, Sha‘bi and, according to Galib, Abu Ja‘far had all recited arjulikum in 
the genitive.'? 


2 (iii). The interpretation 

Tabari had little trouble in reaching his decision on this reading dispute, 
although, when it came to having to choose between the conflicting interpreta- 
tions, he had rather more difficulty. 

In the wudii’ God commanded that the whole foot be wiped with water. He 
who performs a valid wudu’ thus deserves to be described as a ‘ wiper-washer ’. 
‘Washing’ refers to drawing water over the entire foot with the hand; ‘ wiping’ 
refers to drawing the hand over the foot. 

Those who preferred the accusative reading arjulakum, took the view that 
the obligation is to wash the feet, and denied that the obligation is to wipe the 
feet. But there exists a corpus of mutually corroborating hadith reports showing 
the Prophet’s insistence upon the wiping of the entire foot with water.” 

Those who preferred the genitive reading, arjulikum, took the contrary view 
that the obligation is to wipe the feet, not wash them. Arguing that what was 
emphasized 1s the wiping of the entire foot with water, some scholars held that 
merely immersing the feet in water would not satisfy the divine demand. The 
foot had, in addition, to be wiped. Since wiping may refer to the partial wiping 
of part of the foot with water, or to the complete and thorough wiping of the 
entire foot with water, Tabari urges the conclusion that God had intended 
complete wiping of the entire foot with water—i.e. He had commanded both 
wiping and washing. This conclusion makes it clear that both readings, the 
accusative arjulakum and the genitive arjulikum, are equally correct resolutions 
of the problem of the vowelling of Q. 5: 6.?! To wipe the entire foot with water is 
to wash it; to pass the hand over the entire foot is to wipe it. The first analysis 
vindicates the accusative reading; the second and equally valid analysis vindi- 
cates the genitive reading. Both readings are thus equally correct.? 

Notwithstanding this conclusion, Tabart expresses his personal preference 
for the genitive reading on the plea that complete wiping involves the two 
meanings he has assigned to the term: passing the hand over the entire foot and 
drawing water over the entire foot. Besides, the words wa arjul-kum follow the 
phrase: wa-msahi bi ru'üsikum, and, given their proximity to it, to see the 
expression as co-ordinate with that phrase is preferable to viewing it as co- 
ordinate with fa gsilu wujuhakum wa aidiyakum which is remote, and in any 
event, separated from it by an intervening clause; wa-msahu bi ru'üsikum.? 


3. idhà qumtum ilā al-salat. 

When (whenever) you rise to pray. Q. 5: 6 appears to require that the wudi’ 
be renewed for each of the five daily prayers. Wudu’, that is, is the condition of 
the validity of the salat. The Muslims, however, are agreed that the wudu’ need 
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be renewed only if the worshipper were certain that he had infringed the ritual 
purity achieved for the immediately preceding prayer. It is ritual purity (tahara) 
not wudu’ which is the condition of the validity of the prayer. But, that the 
stricter view had been taken by some is clear from the circulation of reports that 
the Prophet used to renew the wudu’ before every single prayer. A tendency to 
ta’wil, or the re-interpretation of hadith reports represents a procedure which is, 
as we shall see, a constant feature of the Islamic sciences, namely, scholarly 
presumption—save that scholarly presumptions tend to assume the guise of 
matter-of-fact assertion. Thus, the reports we mention could be subjected to one 
of two possible interpretations: either Muhammad had insisted on the renewal 
of his wudu’ before performing each of the ritual prayers, because he knew that 
his ritual purity had been infringed; or he had renewed his wudu’ as a matter of 
principle before embarking on so sacred a ritual as the salat. The renewal of 
wudu’ owing to loss of ritual purity explains itself. Alternatively, the Prophet's 
renewal of wudu’ when not required to do so, is as easily explained on the 
grounds of Muhammad's religious sensitivity and personal piety which led him 
to regard the sanctity of the state of prayer with such reverence that he would 
frequently renew his wudu’ from mere holy scruple. As a prophet, Muhammad 
revelled in the concept of purity and would renew the wudi’ as a supererogatory 
compliment to be paid to the prayer. Reflections of this kind facilitated the 
following typical instances of hadith-reinterpretation. 


Hudhaifa reported that the Prophet came to a local midden and standing, 
urinated over it. He called for water and performed the wudu’, wiping his 
sandals. 


Reporting something similar, Aws said, in one version, ...' he performed 
the wudiu’, wiping his sandals, then rose to pray.’ In a second version, however, 
Aws is reported as saying, ... ‘ performed the wudz’, wiping his feet ".? 

In neither of the Aws reports, however, is there any reference to urination. 
The reports seem to run counter to the more severe view of the manner of the 
wudü' expressed in a parallel body of reports showing Muhammad laying 
particularly strong emphasis upon the obligation to wash the entire foot. Tabari 
complacently argues that the Aws reports are silent as to whether, on those 
occasions on which he had contented himself with merely wiping his feet (or his 
sandals), the Prophet's wudu’ had required to be renewed by reason of the 
infraction of his ritual purity. Far from describing the Prophet's performance of 
the obligatory wudi', the reports could very well refer to instances of his 
voluntarily renewing the wudu’, known to have been a favourite practice of his. 
The evidence of these Aws reports, argues Tabari, is inconclusive, since it can be 
suggested that his wiping his sandals might have been restricted to instances of 
supererogatory renewal of the wudu’. In fact, we have ‘Ali to thank for 
providing this explicit explanation: 


A man reported seeing ‘Ali drink, standing. He then performed the wudi’, 
wiping his sandals and explaining, ‘ This is the wudu’ of one whose ritual 
purity has not been breached. This is what I have seen the Prophet do.' ? 


The Hudhaifa report is a very different matter, making specific mention of 
urination. Tabarrs handling of it and of the Aws report shows how an alert 
scholar can fasten upon details of the isnad or of the wording of his reports. 
Muhammad had, in the Hudhaifa report, clearly infringed his ritual purity. He 
had performed the wudi’ but contented himself with merely wiping his sandals. 
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Tabari knows seven versions of this one report, six of which, reported by ‘ the 
most reliable associates of A‘mash’, put the matter in a very different 
perspective. The six versions state unequivocally that, on the occasion reported, 
Muhammad had not been wearing sandals, but boots." We shall see later that 
the wiping of boots, where worn, is an unexceptionable practice in the 
performance of the wudu’. The rationalization of this practice is that the boots 
enclose the entire foot and, providing the wearer was in a state of complete 
ritual purity when he first put them on, he is entitled to wipe them, as opposed to 
having to remove them to wash his feet. Sandals, on the other hand, being open, 
expose the wearer to pollution. 

Awkward reports can be subjected to even further refinements of ta’wil. 
Even if we have to accept that the Prophet’s actions have been correctly 
reported in the version of the Hudhaifa report which used the term ‘sandal’, 
there remains the possibility that under the sandals the Prophet had been 
wearing leather hose." They too would enclose the entire foot and so entitle him 
to regard the wiping of the sandals as sufficient. In that event, his wudu’ would 
be valid. 


4. A Shi‘ interpretation 

That a decision on the inflection of the word arjul-kum was not the end of 
the matter is shown by the fact that it was possible to accept the accusative 
vowelling arjulakum and simultaneously argue that the obligation imposed by 
the Qur'àn is to wipe, not wash the feet. 

Tüsi attributes this accusative reading to Nafi‘, Kisa’i, ibn ‘Amir, Hafs, 
Ya'qüb and ‘Aşim.” The other Reciters preferred the genitive reading, treating 
arjulikum as co-ordinate with bi ru'üsikum. Like the head, the feet are to be 
wiped. 

On the other hand, the accusative reading, arjulakum, may be regarded as 
co-ordinate with the notional, rather than the formal inflection of ru’tisikum, 
whose genitive merely allows for the grammatical operation of the particle by 
which the word is prefixed. In reality, the functional inflection of ru’us is 
actually accusative. It is the object, since it is the intended locus of the injunction 
‘Wipe.’ Thus in the event, both genitive and accusative readings point to the 
conclusion that in the wudu’, the obligation is to wipe both the head and the 
feet.” That is the view of the Twelver Shi‘a and had been shared by Ibn ‘Abbas, 
Hasan Basri, Abū ‘Ali al-Jubba'i and Tabari, among others.? Most of those 
named would, indeed, insist on combining the wiping of the feet (imposed in the 
Qur'àn) and the washing of the feet (imposed in the Sunna). Tabari would leave 
the choice to the discretion of the individual worshipper. The scholars named 
would further insist that the entire foot, upper and lower parts, was involved in 
this command. The Twelver view is that the upper foot is to be wiped from the 
tips of the toes to the ankles. 

According to ‘Ikrima, Ibn ‘Abbas had defined the wudū’ as consisting of 
* two washings and two wipings ' and the same view has been reported as from 
Anas, Qatada and Sha‘bi. The view that the obligation in respect of the feet is 
that they be wiped, as opposed to washed, now appeals to the Prophetic model 
as conveyed in reports some of which we have already seen Tabari neutralize by 
harmonization. These are the reports traced from Anas, Hudhaifa, ‘Ali and Ibn 
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‘Abbas from whom is repeated the comment, * God ordered the wiping of the 
feet, but men have insisted upon washing them.’ ‘Ali is reputed to have declared, 
‘The Qur’an revealed only the obligation to wipe the feet.’ 

Tusi confronts the argument that the genitive of arjulikum has no signifi- 
cance for the interpretation of the verse, having been produced only by acoustic 
attraction to the inflection of the immediately preceding genitive, ru’tisikum.*! 
Inflection by attraction is a syntactical phenomenon reported from the Arabs in 
such well-known expressions as: juhru dabbin kharibin, ‘ the collapsed lizard- 
lair', where logic alone determines that the association is intended to be 
between ‘collapsed’ and ‘lair’, not between ‘collapsed’ and ‘lizard’. The 
idiom was also used by Imru’ al-Qais in his well-known figure: 


as though Mt. Thabir, in the first fury of the deluge were an elder in his 
striped mantle enveloped, 


in which the listener is perfectly aware that ‘ enveloped ° is intended to describe 
the elder rather than the mantle, although apparently vowelled to agree with the 
latter. He replies with the reminder that: 

1. Zajjaj had pointed out that inflection by attraction occurs only in profane 
parlance. In verse, it occurs from some exigency within the structure of the 
expression. No such exigency can arise in the case of the Qur'àn-—hence 
inflection by attraction cannot occur. 

2. Inflection by attraction never occurs, in any case, when there is conjunction. 
Poetic examples have been adduced by those who would argue that even in the 
presence of a conjunction, it can and does occur. Here, either there are errors in 
the transmission of the texts of these poems, or the transmitters have been 
misled by misreading the poem’s rhyme pattern. In all such examples, satisfac- 
tory explanations can be given of where they have gone wrong, and more 
acceptable vowellings can always be suggested. 

More cogent, perhaps, is the argument that inflection by attraction may be 
excusable in contexts where there is no risk of confusing the listener. In the cases 
of the ‘lizard-lair’ and the Imrw’ al-Qais line, we saw that there was no 
likelihood of misunderstanding. However, in a Qur'àn revelation conveying a 
divine requirement where the listener is as liable to conclude that the feet are to 
be washed, as he is to conclude that they are to be wiped, one must expect that 
the wording will unambiguously point to the obligation intended. The risk of 
misunderstanding is all too apparent and would have been avoided by God. 

Similar patient explanation awaits further poetic and Qur’anic shawahid 
adduced to bolster the argument that arjul is read in the genitive merely by 
reason of its proximity to ru’usikum, or to attack the further argument that, in 
any case, the stem m s h actually means * Wash’, as in the common expression: 
tamassah lil-salat, referring to the wudit'; or in Q. 38: 33 fa tafiqa mashan, said 
by some of the exegetes to mean ' he began to wash them '. In fact, most of the 
exegetes maintain that that means, ' he began to strike them,’ while others say it 
means, ‘to stroke them’. The expression tamassah lil-salat is recognizably 
conversational shorthand. It stands for igtasal wa tamassah lil-salat which, 
being somewhat long, has been shortened in everyday usage. 

Even if one were willing to concede that there might be some case for 
holding that the profane language on occasion might make this suggested 
identification between the two terms ‘ wipe’ and ‘ wash’, it is certain that the 
sacred law does not. It has clearly distinguished wiping from washing.” 
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The Muslims are clear that, whereas certain limbs are to be washed in the 
wudi’, others are merely to be wiped. They simply disagree about which ruling 
applies to the feet. No such dispute has been recorded concerning the head 
which all agree is to be wiped. Now, since the two limbs are joined in a single 
clause, the Twelvers are in no doubt that the feet are to be wiped also, whether 
the word ‘ feet" (arjul) be read in the accusative or in the genitive.” 

Similarly, the tack pursued by those who argue on the basis of the Sunna 
that the verse does, indeed, command wiping, but wiping the boots, is to be 
resisted as groundless. ‘ Feet ’ does not mean ' boots’ and the term employed in 
the Qur'àn is ‘ feet’. 

Tusi shows how one who insists on wiping the feet may yet accept the 
accusative reading, arjulakum, as according with the functional rather than the 
formal inflection of ru'üsikum.? Many who had adopted the accusative reading, 
arjulakum, had argued in favour of washing the feet on the grounds that the 
word was co-ordinate with ‘ Wash your faces and your hands ... and your feet.’ 
But the contrary argument that arjulakum responds to and is co-ordinate with 
the ‘actual inflection’ of ru’ts, as the object of ‘Wipe’, is, in his view, more 
strongly grounded and can be exemplified by numerous shawahid drawn from 
both prose and verse. What is, for Tüsi certain is that ' feet ' is not co-ordinate 
with ‘ faces and hands ’.*° Sentences must be construed by having regard to the 
nearer of two potential governing agents. This can be firmly established on the 
basis of Qur'anic and poetic usage. The suggestion that wa arjulakum is co- 
ordinate with fa gsilá wujtthakum wa aidiyakum would call for taqdir, that is, for 
the reader to supply an unexpressed 'and [wash] your feet'. That is not 
acceptable, since taqdir may be resorted to only when the effort to interpret the 
words that are expressed in the Qur'àn has been exhausted without a satisfac- 
tory sense being achieved. 

To the further elegant argument from symmetry and balance, that is, the 
argument that the verse breaks into two naturally counterpoised sections each 
consisting of one reference to an unqualified limb and a second reference to a 
qualified limb, * Wash your faces and your hands up to the elbows; wipe your 
heads and your feet up to the ankles’, so that the qualification of ‘feet’ 
precisely balances that of ‘ hands’, suggesting that both hands and feet are to be 
washed, is curtly dismissed: the hands are not to be washed because they are 
qualified; they are to be washed since they have been syntactically co-ordinated 
with a limb that is to be washed. In exactly the same way, the feet are to be 
wiped since they have been syntactially linked with a limb that is to be wiped.” 

Malik, we have heard, held that wiping the feet would invalidate the wudi’; 
Tusi, we now hear, declares that washing the feet would invalidate the wudi’, 
just as for him also, washing the head would invalidate the wudū’. He is aware 
that that is contrary to the legists’ view that washing subsumes wiping. But he 
regards their view as quite erroneous, since the definition of ‘ wiping’ does not 
exceed the passing of the damp hand over the limb to be wiped. Washing 
necessarily implies the pouring on of water—hence the two terms ‘ washing’ 
and ‘ wiping’ do not have the same range of meaning and implication. 

As both Tabari and Tüsi speak of passing the damp hand over a limb as its 
' wiping ’, it is clear that the difference between the two camps, those advocating 
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washing and those advocating wiping is minute, and does not appear to amount 
to more than a somewhat pedantic verbal quibble.” 


5. In his study of Q. 5: 6, Razi does little more than set out the Shit arguments 
together with their refutation. He cites Qaffal for the attribution of the ' wiping 
doctrine’ to Ibn ‘Abbas, Anas, ‘Ikrima, Sha'bt and Abū Ja‘far Muhammad b. 
"Alt, i.e. al-Bagir.'? That is the teaching of the Twelver Shi‘a. The majority of the 
fuqahá' and of the exegetes maintained, however, that the obligation is to wash 
the feet. Da'ud b. ‘All suggested that the obligation is to combine the wiping and 
the washing of the feet, which was also the view of al-Nasir li-']-Haqq, leader of 
the Zaidi Shi'a. Both Hasan and Tabari suggested that the individual was free to 
choose whichever of the two procedures he was pleased to adopt. 

The evidence of those who insisted on the wiping of the feet was grounded in 
the two readings: arjulikum, genitive and arjulakum, accusative. Since the 
genitive reading treats the feet as co-ordinate with the head, both head and feet 
are to be wiped. To the objection that this might be explained away as mere 
inflection by attraction, Ràzi repeats Tüsr's replies. 

The strength of the support won for the accusative reading may best be 
gauged, as we have already seen, from the trouble taken to explain it away. It 
could be held to indicate that the revealed obligation is, indeed, that the feet be 
wiped since the word ru'üs is notionally accusative. If read as a genitive, ru'üs is 
so inflected merely in deference to the particle by which it is prefixed. Since arjul 
is conjoined to ru'üs, it too may be read in the accusative, but merely to accord 
with the notional inflection of ru’us; or it may be read in the genitive to accord 
with the actual formal inflection of ru'us. Whichever inflection is adopted, the 
revealed obligation is to wipe the feet. The Shi'a thus could not be embarrassed 
however much the Sunnis might insist upon the accusative reading, arjulakum. 
If read as an accusative, the element determining the case of arjulakum is either 
the order * Wash’ or the order ‘ Wipe’. In all such cases in which there are two 
potential governing elements, one must deem the inflection to be dependent 
upon the nearer of the two—in the present instance, “Wipe’. Thus, the 
accusative reading reinforces the claim that the obligation is to wipe the feet. 

This conclusion may not be countered by appeal to hadith reports, for all the 
reports that may be cited are isolate and scholars are unanimously of the view 
that the isolate hadith has not the status to abrogate a Qur'an ruling. To this last 
point, only two replies suggest themselves to Razr: 


(a) Numerous reports have indicated that the obligation is to wash the feet. 
Since washing subsumes wiping, whereas the reverse is not true, washing (as a 
precautionary measure) is the safer course to adopt. Washing would then 
incorporate wiping (should wiping turn out to be what was required.) 

(b) The injunction in respect of the feet is qualified: * up to the ankles’. The 
only other limb in the context to be similarly qualified, the hand, ‘up to the 
elbows’ indicates that the obligation in respect of the feet is also that they be 
washed. 


Ràzi next draws attention to a subsidiary argument on the meaning of 
*ka'b ’. The Shr'a maintain that that refers to a bone situated internally within 
the foot at its junction with the leg. However, as the wiping in the wudi’ 
addresses only what is externally visible, the Shi'a wipe only the instep. Even if 
disposed to concede that Ka'b refers to the prominent bone on each side of each 
foot, they wipe only the forepart of the foot up to a point level with the 
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anklebones, alleging that if God had meant these bones He would have said: ila 
al-ki'ab. The two feet would have four ki‘ab. God used only the dual, ka ‘bain, so 
there must be only one ka'b per foot. To this, the majority respond that 
although each arm has only one elbow, God used ‘elbows’ [maráfiq] in the 
plural. Had ka‘b meant what the Shi'a allege, God would have used ki‘ab;*' that 
would have balanced His use of maráfiq. 

The Twelvers and the others who adopted wiping, defined ka‘b as an internal 
joint. Asma? accepted this definition, holding that this externally visible bone 
has another name.* But the internal joint is unseen and known only to 
anatomists, while the prominent bones in the sides of the feet are plainly visible 
to all and known to everybody. Divine regulations applying to every Muslim 
must refer to matters of general knowledge, not to matters known only to 
specialists. Straightening the ranks of the worshippers, the Prophet said, ' Ka'b 
touching kab '. The word expresses the notion of ' prominence’, i.e. visibility, 
and, as just shown, the Prophet's usage bears out the Sunni interpretation.” 

We find technical usu] arguments being deployed as well. The majority of the 
fuqahá', we have already seen, accepted the legitimacy of wiping one's boots, 
whereas both Shi‘a and Khawarij rejected the practice as ‘ un-Qur’anic’. The 
two groups insisted that the wording of Q. 5: 6 implied that the feet are to be 
either washed or wiped. Boots are not feet. Wiping boots is not wiping feet, nor 
is it washing feet. The verse thus excludes wiping of the boots which must, in 
consequence, rely upon extra-Qur'ànic sources. But resort to the Qur'an is 
preferable, since it provides a ruling. The abrogation of the Qur'àn ruling by 
isolate hadith reports is certainly not to be conceded. Wudii’ is mentioned in Q. 
5: 6 and the exegetes are unanimous that abrogation has not affected Q: 5, with 
the sole possible exception of Q. 5: 2 which some scholars held to have been 
abrogated. Q. 5: 6 may not, therefore, be held to have been abrogated by 
anything. Further, the report which mentions the Prophet's wiping his boots 
could well be assigned to a date earlier than that of the revelation of Q. 5: 6. If 
that were the case, the verse has abrogated the hadith. That is preferable to 
assigning the later date to the report and alleging the abrogation of the Qur'àn 
by the hadith. 

The Qur’an text has come down from the Apostolic age in a universal 
report. It thus takes precedence over all isolate reports. To apply the ruling of 
the verse is the more cautious of the two procedures, especially in view of the 
report that the Prophet said, ‘ When any report is circulated as coming from me, 
expose it to the Book of God. If it conforms with the Book, accept it; otherwise, 
reject 1t.' In this present, as in all cases of Qur'an-Hadith conflict, that leads to 
the preference being given to the Qur'àn.^ 

In any case, doubt has been cast upon the reports that the Prophet had 
wiped his boots by the scholars' failure to reach agreement on the topic, 
especially as regards the details. ‘A’isha declared, ‘I had rather my feet were cut 
off than wipe my footwear,’ while a report has Ibn ‘Abbas declare, ‘I would 
sooner wipe the pelt of an ass than wipe my boots.’ © 

There are two traditions as to the view of Malik b. Anas. One of them states 
that he repudiated the legitimacy of wiping the boots, and none can question his 
rank in the field of Tradition scholarship. He must have been aware of some 
weakness in the reports to reject them so forthrightly. The second of the 
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traditions. from Malik shows that he permitted the wiping of boots only to 
travellers, setting no time-limit on this concession. He did not extend this 
permission to the non-traveller.^ Shafi, Abii Hanifa and most other fugaha’ 
allowed wiping of the boots to the traveller for up to seventy-two hours, but 
there are many reported differences among them as to the point from which to 
start reckoning the time-limit. These wide divergences of specialist opinion are 
next used by the opponents of boot-wiping to cast further doubt on what they 
call the * uncertainties ' surrounding the rulings derived from the hadith reports. 
That scholarly attitudes conflicted to this degree made it wiser to disallow the 
wiping of the boots altogether. As reliance upon the Ahadith lapses in conse- 
quence, reliance upon the Qur'an text revives. 

All Muslims stand in equal need of information on Islamic practice. Were 
the wiping of the boots practice, indeed, legitimate, all Muslims would know it 
equally, it would be universally recognized—the reports on the matter would be 
mutawatir. As they are not, it is clear that the reports are weak.^ 

The fugaha’ had taken the view that since certain Companions championed 
the boot-wiping practice, and other Companions did not dissent, that amounts 
to a Companion-generation md‘. For Razi, this is the most compelling 
evidence in its favour. Hasan Basri claimed that seventy Companions 
informed him that the Prophet had wiped his boots. ‘Ikrima transmitted Ibn 
‘Abbas’s repudiation of the practice, but on being apprised of this, Ibn ‘Abbas 
had repudiated the ‘Ikrima report, denying that it represented his view.” 

It is not uncommon for the report that some Companion stood out against 
the general Companion-ijmd‘ to be confronted with other reports showing the 
lone Companion retracting his ‘earlier’ opinion. ‘Ata’ can report that Ibn 
‘Umar had long resisted the general approval of boot-wiping, but finally 
accepted it before his death.” As for the above statement of ‘A’isha, Shuraih b. 
Hani’ states that when he consulied her on the question of wiping the boots, she 
referred him to ‘Ali who had accompanied the Prophet on his expeditions, 
whilst she herself had not. ‘Ali informed Shuraih that the wiping of the boots 
was an unexceptionable practice. This was then taken to indicate that ‘A’isha 
too had abandoned her earlier negative attitude.*' In the event of a clash of 
reports, regard should be had to the Companions’ latest reported action or 
opinion. 


6. The later Sunni exegetes 

As worded, Q. 5: 6 tends to indicate to Abii Hayyan that wudü' is incumbent 
upon everyone who rises to pray whether or not he is already in a state of ritual 
purity. Indeed, some were of that opinion, including Da'üd b. ‘Ali, while that is 
reported to have been the actual practice of ‘Ikrima and of ‘Ali and, according 
to Ibn Sirin, of the four caliphs.? Most scholars, however, took the view that 
there must be an omission in this verse which they undertook to restore: * When 
you rise to pray [and are in a state of ritual impurity] then perform the wudz'" 

They suggested this restoration since wudu’ is required only of those in a 
state of ritual impurity. The suggested restoration was thought to be confirmed 
by comparison with the wording of the later section of the verse: ‘and if you 
should be in a state of major ritual impurity (junub)...'. The first section of 
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Q. 5: 6 would balance this precisely if read: ‘ When you rise to pray [and are in a 
state of minor ritual impurity] then perform the wudu’. 

Major ritual impurity is remedied by the gasl; so wudü' is the remedy for 
minor ritual impurity (Aadath). Thus, not all who rise to pray are required to 
perform the wudi'; only those whose tahdra has been impaired are required to 
do so. 

But the practice of performing several ritual prayers on the basis of a single 
wudü' could be vindicated on the grounds of an even more obvious taqdir: Suddi 
and Zaid b. Aslam, for example, held that the wudu' was not an essential 
preliminary to each of the five daily ritual prayers, but only to the first prayer of 
each day. ‘When you rise’ means: ‘When you get out of bed.’ They next 
advanced to the allegation that the Q. 5: 6 context exhibits inversion. It ought to 
be read: * When you get out of bed, or come from the lavatory, or have touched 
women, wash your faces and your hands...’ i.e. perform the wudi’. Sleep, in 
other words, like defecation and urination and (possibly) sexual intercourse, is a 
factor injurious to a man's ritual purity. Sleep too is a hadath. 

Abii Hayyan deplores the violence that this re-arrangement offers to the 
divine text, but he recognizes that it was motivated by the desire to bring 
together all the circumstances mentioned in the context which, in the Muslim 
view, invalidate the tahara.? 

Some of those who thought that the wudü' was required before each of the 
five daily prayers sought to restrict the address of the verse. The command had 
been directed solely at Muhammad. He had originally been required to perform 
the wudü' for every single prayer. Muhammad had found that requirement very 
onerous and, on being relieved of it, was ordered instead to make regular use of 
the toothstick before every prayer. He had then to renew the wudu’ only when 
his ritual purity had been compromised. Others, on the contrary, arguing that 
the verse represented a universal command directed at every single Muslim, 
interpreted it as a recommendation only, rather than as a formal requirement 
that must be observed. This view enabled its proponents to harmonize and so 
neutralize certain reports on the conduct of the Companions with regard to the 
wud’. For many of them were said to have renewed wudü' before every salàt, 
but purely from an eager desire to pursue the most meritorious pattern of 
conduct. The other Companions who did not renew the wudu’ for every prayer 
were, thus, not neglecting an obligation. Here, too, abrogation is an instrument 
of harmonization enabling scholars to acknowledge the * soundness ' of hadiths 
which they nevertheless proposed to ignore. Some conceded that the wudi’ had 
once been obligatory before each of the five daily prayers. The obligation had 
later been removed. Of these who held that this had once been the obligation, 
some again restricted the command to the Prophet alone, others extending it to 
every Muslim. Muhammad had finally been relieved of the obligation at the 
time of the Conquest of Makka. If extended to all Muslims, the command was 
withdrawn from all Muslims on the same occasion. 

This last view had been dictated by the realization that the imperative 
* Wash' can hardly have been intended to impose an obligation only upon 
some—34.e. those in a state of ritual impurity, while at the same time addressed as 
a recommendation only to others—i.e. those already in a state of ritual purity. 
A single expression cannot convey two such differing levels of meaning as to be 
both command and commendation. If that were admitted, a note of the 
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enigmatic and equivocal would be introduced into what should be a clear divine 
message comprehensible to all men.” 

It had been argued that washing the head would not fulfil the wudi’ 
obligation, since what 1s commanded is the wiping of the head. That argument, 
reported also from a later Shafi'1 scholar, is implicit in the outlook of the 
Zàhiris, but had been countered by the Maliki Qadi ibn al-‘Arabi who said that 
he was unaware of any dispute on the point that, as washing clearly subsumes 
wiping, washing the head was assuredly acceptable.” 

To the usual interpretation of the genitive reading, arjulikum, offered by 
those who none the less insisted that the feet be washed, Abii Hayyan mentions 
the novel ¢a’wil that this genitive had been produced by the operation of some 
verb governing only by means of a particle: [if‘alu bil-arjulikum [al-gasl]. Both 
verb and particle are understood and are to be supplied by the reader. But he 
dismisses the analysis with some scorn. It had also been mooted that, of the 
three limbs that are required to be washed, the feet were the most likely to lead 
to an extravagant pouring on of the water.” The feet had been conjoined in the 
Qur'àn to the mention of wiping the head—not, indeed, to imply that like the 
head the feet are also to be wiped, but as a means of recommending moderation 
in the application and use of water. 

Those who preferred the accusative reading, arjulakum, differed somewhat 
in its interpretation. The phrase: wa arjulakum was said to be co-ordinate with 
the first section: 


* Wash your faces and your hands up to the elbows and your feet up to the 
ankles.’ 


Abū Hayyan points out, however, with some care, that the reference to the 
feet is separated from the first section by a sentence which is no mere parenthesis 
but which initiates a different ruling: ‘and wipe your heads’. The syntactical 
correctness of the foregoing analysis had therefore been debated but it was 
nevertheless retained by those who insist that the feet must be washed. 

Some, however, even of those who upheld the view that the feet are to be 
wiped in the wudü', read arjulakum in the accusative and rationalized its 
inflection from its conjunction with the notional inflection of rus. This ta’wil 
renders the accusative reading similar in effect to the genitive reading. The 
indication is thus, that the obligation is to wipe, not wash the feet.” 

Abu Hayyan now reports that Hasan Basri read arjulukum, explaining the 
nominative as the subject of an unexpressed predicate. That gives one of two 
possible interpretations: 


* Your feet—wash them up to the ankles,' or, 
* Your feet—wipe them up to the ankles.’ 


This suggested reading does not, therefore contribute to the solution of the 
problem of the interpretation. 

It is from the Nahr that one gains the impression that Abü Hayyan prefers 
the genitive reading: arjulikum. This would be conjoined with ‘Wipe your 
heads', hence, wipe your feet. The accusative reading, he repeats, would be 
linked to the notional inflection of ru'is, so that, either way, the verse implies 
that the obligation is to wipe the feet.? The majority had decided, however, in 
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favour of the washing of the feet, as opposed to the wiping of the feet, on the 
basis of the Sunna. The hadiths on the subject are numerous enough to 
approach the status of tawdtur. He repeats that the view of Hasan and Tabari 
had apparently been to leave the choice to the individual, since there were two 
obligations, one, washing, was imposed in the Sunna; the second, wiping, was 
imposed in the Qur’an. That was why Da'ud also had insisted that the two be 
combined. 

Abt Hayyan is less happy about the explanation of the accusative reading of 
arjulakum as arising from its conjunction with the first section of Q. 5: 6. A 
regulation-bearing sentence intervenes between the two sections. He therefore 
regards that interpretation as improbable. With the adoption of the genitive 
reading, that contextual difficulty does not arise.9? 


6 (1) Qurtübi's contribution 

The later exegetes in fact add little of substance to what had gone before. 
One finds the same arguments and rationalizations that have already become 
familiar in the expressed or implied analyses of the earlier scholars. Qurtubi 
identifies the narrators of the hadiths which underlay the numerous views 
reported in his much more succinct and abstract discussion by Abii Hayyan. 
But most of that material had already been available in detail in Tabari’s study. 
Qurtubi adds the names of Nafi‘ and A'mash to Hasan’s as among those who 
recited arjulukum in the nominative.? He considers that Tabarr's attitude as 
reported, is best described as treating the two readings arjulakum and arjulikum, 
as on a par with two hadith texts which are not quite mutually exclusive, for in 
such cases, the scholars recommended the joint application of the rulings to be 
derived from both reports. Nahhàs went a little further. He argued that the 
obligation is to wash and to wipe the feet, since he regarded the circulation of the 
two readings as on a par with the revelation of two Qur'àn verses relevant to the 
same topic.” 

Qurtubi places himself among those for whom Q. 5: 6 is one instance in 
which the word ‘ wipe’ actually means ‘wash’, the m s h stem having both 
meanings in Arabic. Now, since the genitive reading arjulikum may refer to 
washing, and the accusative reading arjulakum does refer to washing, this is a 
case in which the uncertain is to be interpreted in the light of the certain. The 
verse thus refers to an obligation to wash the feet, and in this coincides with the 
numerous hadiths which show that that is, indeed, the obligation. One should 
not be confused by the fact that the phrase * Wipe your heads’ precedes in the 
text the expression ‘ and your feet ’. The words of the verse were revealed in this 
particular order not merely to impose the obligation of the wudi', but also to 
impose the precise order in which the various limbs were to be treated. Thus, 
‘heads’ precedes ‘feet’ not to indicate that like the head, the feet are to be 
wiped, but to indicate that the head must be wiped before the feet are washed. 
This is what is meant by those who said that the verse exhibits inversion. 

It has also been held, since there is no report that the Prophet ever wiped his 
feet in the wudü’, that the verse indicates the wiping of the boots. The Sunna 
demonstrates the circumstances in which wiping the ‘ feet’ and washing the feet 
respectively apply. The obligation of those not wearing boots is to wash the feet; 
those wearing boots may wipe the feet.” 

Ibn ‘Abbas, Abii Huraira, ‘A’isha and, according to one report, the imam 
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Malik had all repudiated the legitimacy of wiping the boots. But where there are 
negative and positive reports side by side, the scholars prefer to let the positive 
reports prevail. ‘A’isha admitted that she had no knowledge on this topic and 
referred questioners to ‘Ali. The negative tradition from Malik b. Anas is 
‘unsound’. As his death approached, Malik said to Ibn Nafi‘, ‘I had a 
particular predilection for ritual purity, but I did not judge those who wiped 
their boots as having fallen short of what was required of them.’ 

Ahmad interpreted the Ibn Wahb report that Malik had stated, ‘I do not 
wipe my boots, whether travelling or at home,’ as somewhat on the lines of Ibn 
‘Umar’s attitude of seeking the most meritorious course of action.” 

Qurtubi shows himself somewhat complacent towards the view that the 
reading, arjulikum, can be explained as genitive merely by attraction to the 
inflection of ru'üs and can quote numerous Qur’an and poetic parallels, 
including the Imru' al-Qais line, although the great literary analyst Nahhas had 
characterized that usage as an actual linguistic blemish perpetrated by the poet. 
It was an instance of the fault known as igwda’. 

Throughout his lengthy discussions, Qurtubi accepts that the decisive 
evidence is that furnished by the Sunna. 


7. It is clear that we shall have to examine in detail the contribution made by the 
Sunna to these discussions on the nature of the wudii’ and on the interpretation 
of Q. 5: 6, not least since that contribution was so clearly decisive for the 
developments which we have considered in the fields of Qur'àn recitation and 
Qur’an interpretation. Before we do so, however, it is fitting that we attempt to 
sum up what we have so far observed. 

The course followed by the developing discussion on the wudu' demonstrates 
a most interesting cross-transfer. Faced with the naked consonantal outline of 
Q. 5: 6, the Muslims appear to have been unable to decide with certainty in 
favour of a single resolution of the vowels which would impose itself so 
effectively as to exclude any other possibilities. Nor did an ‘ oral Tradition of the 
reading’ make any detectable contribution to the discussion in its literary stage. 
Doubt lingered beyond the preliminary stage of ‘ reading-determination ' into 
the following stage of ' reading-verification’ as scholars applied parsing tech- 
niques and syntactical analysis to the Q. 5: 6 context. 

That in the formative period of the Islamic sciences and of the ‘ practice’, 
the preferred vowelling had clearly been the accusative is suggested merely by 
the direction taken by the Figh discussion, from which had emerged triumphant 
the belief that in the wudu’ the feet must be washed. The concomitant failure to 
impose the conviction that, since this was the necessary implication of the 
Qur'an document, it was the Qur'àn that had required that the feet be washed, 
was compensated for (although only in part) by assigning the source of this Figh 
certainty to the Sunna. The demand that the Qur'an be seen to be the source of 
this Figh ruling, expressed in an insistence that the text must therefore be read as 
an accusative, proved not to be conclusive. The subtle syntacticist could dilute 
any such claim for the Qur'anic origin of the ruling by using the argument that 
the accusative reading arjulakum was merely a reflection of the notional 
inflection of ‘ heads’ in ‘ Wipe your heads’. This allegation that the accusative 
reading merely linked arjulakum to the underlying inflection of imsahü 
ru'üsakum (since ‘ heads’ as the object of the command ‘ Wipe’ could be said to 
be ‘ actually ’ accusative) merely reinforced the observed fact that the ‘feet’ are 
conjoined to ‘the heads’, providing further support for those, especially the 
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Twelver Shi‘a, who argued that the Qur’an had, indeed, been the source of the 
ruling and that the Qur’an’s command was that the feet should be wiped and 
not washed. Two points are worth noting here. The reading arjulikum which 
implies this wiping of the feet was neither restricted to the Twelvers, being 
attributed in addition to a number of outstanding Sunni personalities both of 
the first and of subsequent generations; but nor was it the only reading the 
Twelvers were prepared to acknowledge. 

Recognizing that the argument on the syntax could not be won, the Sunni 
scholars resigned themselves to the admission that the Qur'àn had not in this 
instance been the source of the regulation they favoured. The regulation had 
meanwhile acquired too strong and too widespread an acceptance to be now 
affected. It could neither be overturned nor abandoned. 


* Gabriel brought the command to wipe the feet, but men would have it that 
the feet are to be washed.’ 

‘The Qur'an imposed the command that the feet be wiped; the Sunna 
imposed the command that the feet be washed.’ 


The tension between the two opposing ta’wils reaches far back into the pre- 
literary age and considerably pre-dates the conscious distillation of the 
regulatory content of the Qur'àn into the regulations that would form the 
nucleus of the Figh. An ancient argument had long since been decided for the 
Sunnis in favour of the view that the formal requirement in the wudü' was that 
the feet be washed. This was understood to mark perhaps a precautionary 
disposition to opt for the more comprehensive (or the more onerous) of the 
alternatives offered by their sources, when it proved impossible to decide 
unequivocally in favour of one or the other. This might seem to indicate a 
preference on balance for the accusative reading. But had such a preference 
been conscious, the source of the Sunni regulation could quite simply have been 
credited to the Qur’an; it would not have been referred to the Sunna. The role of 
the suggested accusative reading is thus perhaps best seen to have been 
supplementary. It now provided the rationale of the choice that had already 
been made as to what the ruling ought to be—since some choice had had to be 
made. But had the accusative reading been known with certainty to have been 
the historical basis of the choice that had been made, the accusative reading 
would have been promoted with much greater confidence, and the idea that the 
Qur’an had been the source of that choice (as, indeed, it must have been 
although this was now quite forgotten) would have been advanced with much 
greater assurance until the notion that what the Qur'àn required was that the 
feet be wiped was rooted out and consigned to oblivion, carrying away with it its 
sole justification, the genitive reading, arjulikum. 

Had this genitive reading gained wider support in the earliest period, that is, 
before the Figh regulation had been formulated, the idea that what the Qur’an 
required was that the feet be wiped and not washed, would certainly have taken 
stronger root. Given the balance and disposition of this Qur’an sentence, it was 
inevitable that it should take root, as we have seen it do. That was bound to 
happen once the text engaged the attention of the grammarians. 

The stridency of the repeated insistence that the only acceptable reading of 
the text is the accusative of ‘ feet’, with the implicit recognition that ‘ the more 
natural reading’ is perhaps the genitive, merely serves to draw attention to the 
genitive reading. The effort to impose the accusative reading beyond any 
peradventure of doubt had, at all events, not succeeded, as already shown by the 
resigned tone of the admission: ‘ The Qur'àn brought the order that the feet be 
wiped; ' and ‘it was the Sunna that brought the order that the feet be washed.’ 
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The Muslims were thus aware of a Qur'àn-Sunna clash. This is the sphere in 
which the scholars begin to talk of naskh. Various attempts were made to apply 
the principle of naskh to the present instance. They were, however, sporadic and 
read as somewhat half-hearted. Certainly, they failed to impose themselves on 
the scholars who really mattered. Perhaps they were only local efforts. At any 
rate, their failure is impressive. Equally impressive, however, is that what was 
being attempted was visibly not the confrontation of the Qur'àn's apparent 
insistence upon the wiping of the feet with the Sunna's insistence upon the 
washing of the feet. That campaign having been lost, the issue was long dead. 
The attempts we speak of were, rather, efforts to accommodate to a supposed 
Sunna regulation that the feet be washed a second Sunna regulation that any 
man who had put on a pair of boots when already in a state of ritual purity as 
required for the ritual prayer, was not obliged to remove his boots in order to do 
anything to his feet. 


Muhammad b. ‘Amr b. al-Harith reported that he had travelled in the 
company of Ibn Mas'üd who, when performing the wudi’, wiped his boots. 


It is further reported that ‘Abdullah allowed this concession to the traveller for 
up to seventy-two hours, but limited the concession, in the case of non- 
travellers, to twenty-four hours. Both concessions are attributed in other 
reports to the highest authority: it was the Prophet who had done this. 


Jarir b. ‘Abdullah claims to have seen the Prophet wipe his boots in the 
wud . 


Ibrahim comments: Jarir added, ‘That was in the final year of the Prophet's 
life.’ 

This last comment is indispensable for the use of Jarir’s report as evidence 
for the Prophet’s alleged latest practice. For the purposes of any discussion on 
naskh, dating must be declared, to leave no room for doubt as to which was the 
earlier and which the later of the two practices reported on. In a second 
comment on the Jarir hadith, Ibrahim himself makes this function of the report 
explicit in the addition: Jarir first converted to Islam only after Q. 5: 6 had 
already been revealed. 

The reports might seem to demonstrate the scholars’ resigned acceptance 
that in the verse arjul-kum is, indeed, to be read in the accusative with the ta’wil 
that it refers to an obligation to wash the feet. The reports are, however, in fact, 
modifications of an underlying genitive reading with its implication that the feet 
ought to be wiped. But no sound reports exist showing either Companions or 
Prophet wiping the feet in the wud’. If any such reports were found, they would 
sustain the claims of the genitive reading. But we have seen that such reports as 
do survive had involved the less satisfactory suggestion that the Prophet had, on 
occasion, wiped his sandals. These had then evolved into the more satisfactory 
presumption that he was, in fact, wearing boots. If it were conceded that, after 
all he was wearing sandals, the reports next evolved into the presumption that 
he was probably wearing leather hose under his sandals. 

The doctrine of the legitimacy of wiping the boots may have originated in 
Iraq. Questioned about it, ‘A’isha had referred the enquirer to ‘Ali; when 
‘Abdullah b. ‘Umar visited Iraq, he saw that Sa‘d was wiping his boots and 
protested. Sa‘d advised him to ask his father, the caliph, on his return to 
Madina. 

It is therefore time that we investigated the question of the wiping of the 
boots in some greater detail. For this we shall now have to turn to the study of 
the relevant hadiths. 
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II 
The reflection of Q. 5: 6 in the Sunna 


1. The exegetical discussions centred upon the implications of Q. 5: 6 in all 
its aspects have left a heavy precipitate of Hadith confusion. 

Of the many interpretations of idhà qumtum ilà al-salat, one that was 
especially persistent was the inclination to regard the verse as having been 
revealed to restrict the alleged practice adopted by Muhammad of prefacing his 
every act with the renewal of the wudi’. 

*Alqama b. al-Fagwa, for example, relates from his father (the Prophet's 
guide on the Tabuk expedition) that 


the verse brought a concession to the Prophet. He had never undertaken any 
Work, nor addressed any person, nor returned any greeting unless in a state 
of perfect ritual purity. God informed him that maintenance of the tahara 
was essential solely for the ritual prayer, not for any of these other matters.© 


In Tabari’s version, Muhammad had adopted this cautious approach only 
following urination, when he would neither speak nor return greetings until he 
had gone home and had performed the wudu’ as for prayer. 


al-Muhajir greeted Muhammad, but he made no reply. Having performed 
wudu', the Prophet apologised and explained that he could never bring 
himself to utter the divine name when not in a state of ritual purity.® 


In other versions, the Prophet performed tayammum before he returned 
greetings, since ideally, that should be promptly done.* 

This was to interpret the verse as bringing relaxation to an earlier strictness 
in Muhammad's behaviour. It was ritual prayer alone that provoked the 
necessity to perform or to renew wudu’, not the bodily functions themselves, and 
the motif of these reports is that wudu’ should precede every single sa/at. But, 
that some of the reports were taken as implying that urination breached the 
ritual purity and thus required immediate renewal of wudi' can be inferred from 
the circulation of reports which make the opposite point. 


‘A’isha reports that Muhammad urinated and ‘Umar came behind him 
carrying a jug of water. Muhammad asked, * What is that?” When ‘Umar 
replied it was water for his wuda', Muhammad explained, ' I have not been 
commanded to perform wudii’ every time I urinated, and were I to do so it 
would become a sunna.’ ® 


Some supposed that that was the sunna for when the Prophet had relieved 
himself, they said, ‘ Shall we fetch you some water?’ He asked why, since he was 
not going to pray.” 


The prophet re-appeared, having urinated. When he began to eat, they said, 
‘You have just urinated.’ He said, ‘ Yes, but I am not going to pray.’ ” 


Other reports show that when he urinated, Muhammad performed wudi’ 
and sprinkled his penis with the water." On similar lines, Malik reports that 
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some man claimed to have heard ‘Umar use water for the cleansing of ' what 
was under the loincloth.' ? 

The reports thus mirror two views current, not merely as to the interpreta- 
tion of Q. 5: 6, but also as to its wording. That is, whether it ought to be read 
with or without the restoration of the words allegedly ' understood °: 


(a) it is necessary to perform wudü' before every salát ... 
(b) It is necessary to perform wudi' before every saldt, only if the ritual 
purity has been breached in the meantime ... 


It was natural to ask whether Q. 5: 6 did not require renewal of wudü' for each of 
the prayers, but the development of the Muslim practice in this regard had 
tended to indicate that that was not what God had intended. This view had been 
challenged, for ‘Ikrima reported that ‘Alt b. abr Talib made a practice of 
renewing the wudü' for every single prayer and of adducing the verse as his 
‘evidence’. ‘Ikrima is also said to have adopted the practice, while Ibn Sirin 
alleges that such had been the practice of the four caliphs.” 

Those who preferred this interpretation were, in fact, claiming that the word 
idhà in: idhà qumtum ilā al-salát, means: * Whenever you rise to perform the 
prayers.’ A key hadith in this respect features 'Abdullàh b. ‘Umar. A man asked 


"Ubaidallàáh, ‘Abdullah’s son, about his father's regular practice of perform- 
ing wudi’ for every single salat, whether he was already in a perfect state of 
ritual purity or not, wishing to know on what basis ‘Abdullah had adopted 
this habit. ‘Abdullah had apparently based his practice on a report to the 
effect that, originally, the Prophet had been commanded to perform wudi' 
before each of the five daily prayers. The imposition proved particularly 
onerous and was later replaced by the command that Muhammad make 
regular use of the toothstick. 

Not finding it especially onerous, ‘Abdullah b. ‘Umar preferred to 
‘continue’ to observe the ‘ original divine command.’ ^ 


Another man asked ‘Abdullah directly why he renewed his wudi’ for every 
prayer. ‘Abdullah replied that the Prophet had told him that God would 
reckon ten good deeds to the credit of any man who, already in a perfect 
state of ritual purity, none the less renewed the wudu’ for each of the 
prayers. ^? 


This is a reference to Q. 6: 160 rather than to Q. 5: 6. This, and paroles such as 
‘ wudá' upon wudii’ is light upon light ' "* were intended to encourage the regular 
renewal of wud’. Equally, the desire to encourage the spread of the habit of 
regular use of the toothstick generated another sub-class of hadiths—although 
neither the regular renewal of wudu’ nor the regular use of the toothstick before 
the ritual prayers succeeded in becoming general practice. The Prophet is 
reported to have stated: 


But that it would prove too onerous for my people, I should order them to 
use the toothstick before each of the prayers." 


The above hadith on ‘Abdullah b. *Umar's practice is very frequently 
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reproduced in the literature, and it is very interesting to note that, in most of the 
versions used, there occurs an addition: 


The imposition of the obligation to perform wudi’ before each of the ritual 
prayers was found to be onerous, and was replaced by the command that 
Muhammad made use of the toothstick before each prayer. Thus, the wudu’ 
obligation was withdrawn-——except in cases when Muhammad was aware that 
his ritual purity had in the meantime been impaired.” 


Here, then, is the report which ‘confirms’ the view of those who in their 
approach to the reading of Q. 5: 6 alleged that there was an omission from the 
revealed wording which they proposed to make good by taqdir.” 

Certainly, the effort was made to contrast the apparent Qur'àn ruling with a 
more relaxed attitude. Several means were sought to involve the Prophet's name 
in support of these exegetical views. One technique for disposing of conflict 
between reports on the alleged attitude of the Companions and the alleged 
actions of the Prophet, was to claim that the latter were khasá'is, or prerogatives 
and obligations peculiar to his prophetic office. 


Asked whether the Prophet had renewed wudü' before each of the five daily 
prayers, Anas replied that Muhammad had most certainly done so. Asked 
what the Companions had done, he replied that a single daily wudu’ sufficed 
them—so long as they were certain that their ritual purity had not been 
impaired.” 


This brief exchange, actually a comment upon a fafsir, points up the conflict 
of hadiths inevitable when only some of them had been carried back to the 
Prophet. 


2. That the word idhà in: idhā qumtum ila al-salàt, did not mean to all the 
exegetes, * Whenever you rise to pray,’ was borne out in the alternative tafsir, 
already encountered, 1.e., the view of Zaid b. Aslam and of al-Suddi that the 
verb in idhà qumtum meant: ‘ When you get up out of bed.’ Only the first prayer 
of the day should be preceded by wudi’, and so the Muslims were free to 
perform all the subsequent prayers of the day on the basis of that single morning 
wudū’.®! 

The more prevalent view was that several prayers might be performed on the 
basis of a single wudū’ on the grounds of the exegetical claim that words had 
been omitted from the verse: idhà qumtum ilä al-3alàt (‘ald gair tuhr]...:‘ When 
you rise to pray perform the wuda’ [if you are in a condition of ritual impurity.] 
This interpretation shifts the meaning of idhà qumtum from ‘ When you get up 
from bed’, to * When you rise to pray '. The reference is to each of the five daily 
prayers and, as the ritual purity is made the condition of the validity of the 
prayer, the maintenance of ritual purity determines that validity. The view could 
thus be formed that, providing the ritual purity had not been breached since the 
performance of the immediately preceding salát, there was no need to perform 
wudu’ every time one rose to pray. The word idhà does not mean ' whenever’. 
This is the view reported as from Ibn ‘Abbas, Sa‘d b. abi Waqqàs, 'Abida and 
Abu Musa who had once had to instruct his associates as they made ready to 
renew wudu’ that there was no necessity to do so every time one rose to pray— 
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unless one were quite certain that since the last time one had prayed the ritual 
purity had been impaired.” 

Islam laid stress on moderation in all that one does and Tabari can report 
Ibn al-Musaiyab's remark that to perform wudu’ when the ritual purity has not 
been impaired verges upon fanaticism.’ That had also been the view of 
Ibrahim, Hasan and al-Dahhak. 


The Companion Jabir b. ‘Abdullah had the reputation of being punctilious 
in renewal of wud’ following urination or defecation. A man saw him 
perform several prayers on the basis of a single wud’ and asked if that were 
based on his own exegesis. Jabir insisted that that was what he had actually 
seen the Prophet do, and that he preferred to follow the Prophetic 
precedent." 


When Ibn Sirin reported that the ' rightly-guided ' caliphs all renewed wudi’ 
before every single salat, he described their wudi’ as ‘hasty and easily done’. 
Allegedly they had explained that this was the manner of the wudi' of one whose 
ritual purity had not been breached." 

The idea had thus clearly persisted in some quarters that the Qur'an did 
demand the wuda’ for every salat. That much can be deduced from such reports 
and from parallel efforts to explain away opposing attitudes if these were 
reported. This was done by appealing to the Prophetic model. 


Suwaid b. Nu'màn reports that he had accompanied the Prophet to 
Khaibar. At Sahba’ the Prophet led the Muslims in the ‘asr prayer. They 
were then served a meal consisting of sawig and something to drink. The 
Prophet rinsed out his mouth before leading the Muslims in the magrib 
prayer. They noted that he did not perform wudi’.® 


One must remain alert to all references to dates, for a further technique for 
dealing with conflicting hadiths purporting to reflect the Prophet's conduct, is to 
identify later and earlier patterns of Prophetic behaviour to show a trend from 
greater to lesser strictness in the observance of certain obligations. The 
technique is the index of informal, yet conscious allegation of abrogation. 


Sulaiman b. Buraida conveys his father's report that at the Conquest of 
Makka, the Prophet performed an entire day's prayers on the basis of a 
single wudi’. ‘Umar commented: ‘You have done something today you 
have not been in the habit of doing heretofore.” Muhammad replied, ‘ And I 
did it deliberately.’ ? 


The commentators seized upon this expression to argue that that was the 
Prophet’s signal to the Muslims that it was legitimate for them to do the same in 
similar circumstances.® 


3. The Muslims were much exercised by the legitimacy of a man’s urinating 
standing. Malik, for example, reports the claim by ‘Abdullah b. Dinar to have 
seen [bn ‘Umar urinate standing. He reports something similar about Anas.” 


Asked whether there was any tradition on washing the private parts 
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following urination or defecation, Malik says merely that he had heard that 
some of the ancients had performed wudi’ after defecation. Malik himself 
preferred to wash his penis after urination. 

As for standing to urinate, if a man did that in soft sandy ground where 
there was little likelihood of his being spattered, Malik thought that that was 
probably unexceptionable. When, however, on hard stony ground there was 
danger of being splashed, Malik preferred a man to crouch down to 
urinate,” 


‘A’isha averred that no man who reported that the Prophet had ever. 
urinated in a standing position should be believed. Muhammad invariably 
urinated in a crouching position.”! 


Tirmidhi assesses this as ‘ the soundest report on the topic.’ 


A second report states that once, seeing ‘Umar urinate in a standing 
position, the Prophet told him not to do so again. 


Consideration of the isnad, however, induced the scholars to conclude that the 
report reflects 'Umar's, and not the Prophet’s attitude. “Umar’s report is not 
considered to be marfa“. 

A similar report has been transmitted as from ‘Abdullah b. Mas'üd, but it is 
the marfu' report transmitted as from Hudhaifa [see below] which is presumed 
to demonstrate the Prophet's relaxation of the stricter attitude that might be 
inferred from ‘A’isha’s statement. Sufyan Thawri commented somewhat loftily: 
‘A man would be better informed on this matter than some woman.’ ” 


A'mash-Abü Wa'il-Hudhaifa: The Prophet came to a midden and standing 
over it, urinated.” 


Darimi knows of no objection raised to the ruling derivable from the hadith: sc. 
that a man may urinate standing. 

‘Asim knew that A‘mash reported this hadith from Hudhaifa, and accused 
him of error over the isndd. Shu‘ba therefore consulted Mansür who confirmed 
that the report did, indeed, come down from Hudhaifa.” Nasà'1 knows the 
Shu‘ba report from Hudhaifa in two versions, one comes down via A‘mash and 
the other via Mansür.? Two versions of the A‘mash report were already known 
to Abii Da'üd.?* That reported by Musaddad reads: 


Hudhaifa reported: The Prophet came to a midden and, standing over it, 
urinated. I moved aside, but he called me back and I stood behind him. 


Bukhari reports an approximation to this—from Mansur: 


Hudhaifa said, * The Prophet came to a midden behind an orchard and 
standing as any of you would stand, he urinated. I moved aside, but he 
gestured to me and I stood behind him until he had done.” 


This is the version reproduced by Muslim also from Mansür.?? We find the same 
report, but with the isnad: 
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A'mash-Abü Wa’il-Hudhaifa, ‘ The Prophet came to a midden over which 
he urinated standing. I brought him some water, then moved aside, but te 
called me back and I stood behind him.” 


Waki, from whom Tirmidhi derives his version, estimates that it is ‘tke 
soundest report on the topic’. The same report is related as from Hudhaifa ty 
Mansür and ‘Abida. However, Hammad b. Sulaiman and ‘Asim b. abi Bahda_a 
both transmitted it: Abi Wa'il-al-Mugira b. Shu‘ba. But, for Tirmidhi, Abi 
Wa’il-Hudhaifa is ‘ the sounder of the two isnads.' 

This tradition, in the version transmitted by A‘mash exhibits development m 
the wording, for we find: '? 


A'mash-Abü Wa’il—-Hudhaifa: The Prophet came to a midden standing over 
which he urinated. He called for water which I fetched and he performed 
wudü'. 


We referred above to the two Abu Da'üd reports. The second, also reported: 
Shu'ba-A*mash-Abü Wa'il-Hudhaifa, however, reads: 


The Prophet came to a midden over which he urinated. He called for water 
and wiped his boots. 


With precisely the same isnàád, Tayalisi here reports:'°! 


The Prophet came to a midden standing over which he urinated. He then 
called for water which I brought and he performed the wudu’ and wiped Fis 
boots. 


while, reporting also from A'mash-Abü Wa'il-Hudhaifa, Muslim reproduces: 


I was with the Prophet when, coming to a midden he stood over it and 
urinated. I came and stood behind him and he performed the wudZ' and 
wiped his boots.’ 


Presenting his two reports, mentioned above, Nasa'1 states: Shu'ba cor- 
mented: Mansur said nothing about the wiping of the boots. That detail 
occurred only in the A‘mash version of the report. 

In the progress of this A‘mash report one notes the gradual transition from 
the question of the legitimacy of a man’s urinating standing, through the first 
mention of water (inspired by advance to the question of the need to perform 
wudu’ following urination), until finally the manner of the wudii’ is broached 
with the assertion that, on this occasion, instead of removing his boots to wash 
his feet, the Prophet had allegedly contented himself with merely wiping over his 
boots. The reference to the wiping of the boots is acknowledged by Ibn Hajar to 
be an addition to the text of the hadith. He suggests that Bukhari probatly 
omitted this detail since it is unique to the A‘mash strain of reports. It does rot 
occur in the Mansiir versions. Muslim took no heed of Bukhari’s attitude to 
these reports for he mentions the addition. It is, after all, an addition 
transmitted by an acceptable, approved scholar. 

As for the attribution of the report to Mugira, most scholars are inclined to 
agree with Tirmidhr's view that the report is more soundly to be attributed to 
Hudhaifa. Both Mansür and A'mash were agreed on ascribing it to Hudhai‘a, 
while doubts had been expressed as to the precision shown in isnad matters Dy 
‘Asim and Hammad." 
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Bukhari introduces remarks which shed light on the rationale of the 
foregoing discussion: 


Abū Miisa al-Ash'ari had the reputation of being very severe on the 
question of the ritual purity. He had stated that if any Jew became aware 
that his clothing had been spattered with urine, he would cut out that part of 
the material with shears. Hudhaifa took issue with Abü Musa’s severity and 
wished that he had said nothing on the topic. The Prophet had stood over a 
midden and urinated, (despite the risk of being spattered).!™ 


Reporting via Mansür-AÁbuü Wa’il that Abu Misa had used a bottle to 
urinate in, Muslim has Abū Miisa inform his listeners that if a Jew became 
aware that he had been contaminated with urine, he would take shears and cut 
away that part of his skin which had been spattered.’ 

But ‘Asim reports via Abu Wa’il that Abū Miisa had actually said, ‘He 
would cut away that part of his body that had been spattered.’ 1% 

These variations in wording had been provoked by the attempts to clarify a 
vague Prophetic utterance, again reported by A‘mash: 


‘Abdul Rahman b. Hasana and ‘Amr b. al-‘As had made fun of Muham- 
mad’s screening himself with a shield and crouching to urinate. Hearing 
them say, ‘ Look, he urinates like a woman,’ Muhammad had rounded on 
them, asking if they recalled the fate that had overtaken a man who had 
persuaded the Jews to give up their custom of cutting out what had become 
contaminated with urine. The man had been condemned to the punishment 
of the grave. 


The wording of hadiths is thus as subject to glossing, addition and taqdir as 
is the wording of the Qur'an texts. In this case, the text had developed in 
response to the demand for further information than was conveyed in the fairly 
vaguely worded pronouncement by the Prophet. 


Passing two graves, the Prophet explained that their occupants were, even 
now, being punished as they lay, and for no major sin. One of them had 
relayed gossip, while the other had not bothered to screen himself when 
urinating.” 


We saw earlier Tabarrs analysis of seven versions of the A‘mash report 
featuring Hudhaifa. Six versions had stated that on the occasion reported, the 
Prophet, having urinated, had in performing the wudiu’ wiped his boots. These 
six had, in Tabari’s view, outweighed a solitary version which spoke of 
Muhammad’s wiping his sandals. Tabari also used the six to discredit the Aws 
report. 

We now see that the discussion has moved beyond the question of urinating 
standing to analysis of the legitimacy of wiping the foot-covering, rather than 
the foot, which, in certain circumstances was thought to have replaced the 
apparent Qur'àn ruling that in the wudii’ the feet are to be washed, or, as one of 
the two Aws reports to which Tabari objected has it, wiped. Both Aws versions 
had already merged into one which stated that the Prophet wiped first his 
sandals and then his feet.’ That the discussions really concerned the wudit’ 
before the ritual prayer is confirmed by Aws’s adding, in Tabari’s version: * The 
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Prophet then rose to perform the ritual prayer.’ In Muslim's version, this read, 
‘He then rose to lead us in the ritual prayer.’ !'? 

The Hammad and ‘Asim reports featuring Mugira mentioned by Tirmidhi, 
play little part in the documentation of the discussion of the legitimacy of tz 
wiping of the boots. The opposite is true of a second Mugira report which is tre 
most prominent hadith of all on this topic. 


4. ‘Abdullah b. Mugfil reports that the first Muslim he ever saw wearing boo^s 
was al-Mugira b. Shu‘ba who came in when they were talking with tk 
Prophet. All fell to looking at Mugira's new boots with admiration. The 
Prophet said, * The day will come when boots will be commonplace.’ Those 
present asked, ‘What shall we do?’ Muhammad said, ‘Wipe them ard 
pray.” !!! 


In a report which Abū Da’ud describes as ‘ exclusive to the Basrans’, Im 
Buraida reports that when the Najashi presented a pair of plain black boots to 
Muhammad, he put them on, and, in performing the wudu', he would wipe 
them.!? 

‘Abdullah b. ‘Umar reports his father as saying, ‘I saw the Prophet wipe hus 
boots.” !? 

‘Amr b. Umaiya reports that his father saw the Prophet wipe his boos, 
while Ja‘far b. ‘Amr b. Umaiya reports this from his father.!!* 

Mugira stated: 


The Prophet went off to relieve himself and I followed with the water. I 
poured for him as he performed the wudü' and he wiped his boots." 


Mugira also said: 


‘One night I was with the Prophet when he dismounted and relieved himse:f. 
When he came back, I poured out the water and he performed the wudz', 
wiping his boots.!! 


Mugira elsewhere reports, 


* accompanied the Prophet on an expedition. He went off to relieve himself 
and I poured the water for his wudZ'. He washed his face and hands then 
wiped his head and his boots.’ !!? 


The report repeats the words of Q. 5: 6 as it would be recited by those favouring 
the genitive reading of wa arjulikum. 


Mugira: The Prophet wiped his boots. He was wearing a Syrian jubba wkh 
very tight sleeves and had to bring his arms out from under the jubba.!" 

Mugira: I accompanied the Prophet on an expedition. He said, ‘ Bring the 
water,’ and went off to relieve himself. He was wearing a Syrian jubba aad 
tried to slip the sleeves back from his forearms, but they were too tight to de 
pushed back, so he brought his hands out from under the jubba. I poured 
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the water and he performed the wudi’ as for prayer. He wiped his boots and 
then prayed.!!? 


...and then he led us in the prayer.!? 


For obvious technical reasons, it would be desirable to know the date of that 
expedition. 


Mugira: In the course of the Tabük expedition, the Prophet went off to 
relieve himself and I accompanied him, carrying the water. When he came, I 
poured the water and he washed his face. He tried to push his sleeves back 
from his forearms but they proved to be too tight, so he brought his hands 
out from under the jubba and washed them. He next wiped his head and his 
boots and came back to the main body for the [dawn] prayer." 


Echoing a very celebrated hadith, Muhammad first washed his hands as a 
preliminary to embarking on the wudu’ proper. He then washed his face, and 
bringing them out from under the jubba, washed his hands up to the elbow. He 
then wiped his head and tawadda’ over his boots.!” 

Muhammad washed his hands thrice before embarking on the wudùū’ in 
performing which he wiped his boots.'? Both Abu Da'üd and Shafi‘ repeat 
Malik's dating of this expedition. The events described by Mugira occurred on 
the Tabuk expedition. 


5. Malik was taken to task by the isnad experts. He had reported the above from 
Zuhri—Abbad b. Ziyad-his father-Mugira, treating ‘Abbad as a descendant of 
Mugira's. ‘Abbad was, in fact, quite unrelated to Mugira, being the client of one 
of Mugira's descendants. 

Abü Da'üd, also reporting from Zuhri, traces his report from ‘Abbad who 
had heard it from ‘Urwa b. al-Mugira. Shafi‘ traces his versions through ‘Urwa, 
but also through Hamza, another of Mugira’s sons. A host of similar isnads all 
pass through ‘Urwa b. al-Mugira."^ The burden of the reports is that in the 
wudu’ the Prophet wiped his boots. Further difficulties await the isnad of the 
report. Although Tayalisi reports via ‘Abdul Rahman b. abi al-Zinad-his 
father-"Urwa b. al-Mugira-his father, al-Mugira, both Abu Da’ud and 
Tirmidhi report via the same ‘Abdul Rahman b. abi al-Zinad-his father, Abu 
al-Zinad—‘Urwa b. al-Zubair-al-Mugira.'? 

Carelessness of this sort confirms that ta‘yin al-mubham is at work on the 
isnàds, for what has happened here is by no means rare. The transmitter from 
Mugira was undoubtedly identified as merely ‘ ‘Urwa ’ or, as occurs in a parallel 
series of reports, simply ‘Ibn al-Mugira °. Some, in their unceasing search for 
ever greater precision, had specified which ‘son of Mugira ', which ' ‘Urwa’. 
Malik himself reports from ‘Urwa b. al-Zubair on one aspect of the topic 
elsewhere attributed to Mugira himself."6 

Bakr b. ‘Abdullah figures prominently in a third series of reports featuring 
Mugmira. Bakr reports either directly from a son of Mugira, or indirectly through 
Hasan Basri. One version, reproduced by Muslim, clearly states that the son in 
question was ‘Urwa. But the critics have challenged this attribution, noting that 
the other scholars who cited the same report related it via Hamza b. al-Mugira. 
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‘Urwa certainly occurs in isnads, but in different reports, not in this one, which 
shows confusion on someone’s part—although not on the part of the great 
Muslim b. al-Hajjaj. Some lesser light had been misled as to the details of this 
isnad. The hadiths are, in fact, known via both sons of Mugira, but the Bakr 
series ought to be amended to ‘from Hamza’, since Bakr does not report the 
hadiths of ‘Urwa b. al-Mugira. Either he reports from Hamza, or from ' the son 
of al-Mugira ’.!2’ 

The mention of the name of ‘Urwa b. al-Zubair in the parallel series which 
we underlined, elicited no comment from the scholars. Tirmidhi knows the [bn 
al-Zubair isnad and assesses the report in that form as ‘hasan sahih’ but adds 
that, as regards its contents, that particular version is ‘ isolate ’.!8 

We noted that Malik had had trouble with the isnad experts and Shaft, 
whose isnád passes through 'Abbàd, reports from: 'Urwa b. al-Mugira. 
Through a descendant of Sa'd b. abi Waqqas, he reports also from Hamza b. al- 
Mugira.'? 

On occasion, a critic, appearing to reject such reports, is, in fact, concerned 
to protest, not at the contents, but simply at the attribution of the hadith in 
question. Thus, Mugira reports: The Prophet performed the wudu’ and wiped 
his underhose and his sandals.!?? , 

‘Abdul Rahman b. Mahdi declined to transmit this report since Mugira is 
particularly associated with the reports on the Prophet’s wiping of the boots. 
. Abu Musa is cited in other reports for the view that the Prophet had wiped his 
hose, but the isnad is neither complete [muttasil] nor ‘ strong '. The doctrine that 
a man might wipe his hose is, however, also reported as from: ‘Ali, Abu Mas'ud, 
al-Barra', Anas, Abu Umama, Sahl b. Sa'd, ‘Amr b. Huraith, while it has been 
attributed likewise to ‘Umar and Ibn *'Abbas.'?? Assessing this latest report from 
Mugira as ‘hasan sahih’, Tirmidhi states that its implications had been 
accepted by Thawri, ‘Abdullah b. al-Mubarak, Shafi, Ahmad and Ishaq.P"! 


6 (1) Visibly, the trend exhibited in these reports is in the direction of ever greater 
relaxation of the rulings. Ibn Hajar had frowned upon Abu Müsa's reported 
severity and characterized it as ‘ alien to the spirit of the Sunna.’ '? Behind the 
development of many of the detailed rules of the Figh lay a determination to 
seek alleviation for the Muslims, to make the burden of Islam as light as could 
be contrived, to avoid making it ‘ onerous ’. That that was the motive behind the 
adoption of the practice of wiping the boots in place of removing them to wash 
the feet, is not merely obvious, it is explicitly spelled out in certain versions of 
the reports we have already considered, and is formally stated by the commen- 
tators both to ‘ explain’ the reason underlying the changes that had taken place, 
but also to lay the foundations of the analogy by which further alleviations 
might be achieved.!# 


6 (11) One of the Bakr hadiths already mentioned reports: 


Mugira stated, ‘ The Prophet performing the wudZ', wiped his forelock and 
gestured over his turban,’ 
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and another has, ‘The Prophet used to wipe his boots, his forelock and his 
turban.’ '™ 

‘Abdul Rahman b. ‘Awf questioned Bilal about the Prophet’s wudi’. Bilal 
said, * After he had relieved himself, he would perform wud’ and wipe his 
turban and his boots...’ '? 

Seeing a man about to remove his boots for the wudii’, Salman told him to 
wipe them, and his turban and his hair." That was what Salman had allegedly 
seen the Prophet do. 

This second question of the legitimacy of wiping the turban caused some 
debate. Sufyan Thawri, Malik, Shafi't and Ibn al-Mubarak would not permit 
the wiping of the turban—unless the man wiped at least some part of the head as 
well. 

Anas b. Malik reports seeing the Prophet perform the wuda’ when wearing a 
turban. He edged his hand under the turban to wipe the forepart of his head 
without undoing the turban.P? 

Waki‘ took the view that the wiping of the turban was unexceptionable, in 
view of the reports that the Prophet had done it. 

Asked about wiping the boots, Jabir b. ‘Abdullah replied, ‘That is the 
Sunna.’ Asked about wiping the turban, he said, “ Rather touch the hair with the 
water,’ ! 

We may note too, that in these reports, the terms ' forelock ' and ‘ forepart 
of the head’ are interchangeable."! Baihaqi was led to presume that any 
versions which mentioned wiping the turban without reference to either 
‘forelock’ or ' forepart of the head’ had suffered compression at the hands of 
some of the transmitters. His suspicion had been aroused not only by his 
observing the differences in the wording of the various versions, but, of course, 
by the very clarity of the Qur'an's injunction ‘and wipe your heads °." 

Al-Sindi, the modern commentator on the Sunan of both Ibn Maja and al- 
Nasa’i, suggests that the wudu’ described by Bilal could well be dated to before 
the revelation of Q. 5: 6,'? while, for Shafi'1, it indicated that the Prophet had 
wiped his boots in wudü' not only when travelling, but also when at home in 
Madina, since the place-name mentioned in the report is that of a quarter in the 
city. 


7. Hanzala b. Nubata consulted ‘Umar on the legitimacy of wiping the boots. 
‘Umar advised him that it was in order.!^ 


‘Abdullah b. ‘Umar came to ‘Iraq and seeing Sa‘d merely wipe his boots, 
questioned him about that. Sa‘d advised ‘Abdullah to consult his father, the 
caliph. Returning to Madina, ‘Abdullah did ask his father who told him, 
* We saw the Prophet do it, so we do it.’ 1% 


Some wished to identify this Sa‘d more closely: 
Seeing Sa'd b. abi Waqqàs wipe his boots, ‘Abdullah mentioned this to his 
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father. ‘Umar advised him that whenever Sa‘d made any statement as to the 
Prophet’s practice, ‘Abdullah need never consult anyone else on that 
topic.! 


‘Abdullah b. ‘Umar came to Kufa during the governorship of Sa'd b. abi 
Waqgqàs and seeing him wipe his boots, protested. Sa'd advised ‘Abdullah to 
consult his father on his return home. ‘Abdullah did so and the caliph 
replied, * If you put on your boots when your feet are already in a state of 
ritual purity, you may wipe them.’ Incredulously, ‘Abdullah asked, ‘ Even 
after defecation?’ ‘Umar insisted, ‘ Indeed, even after defecation.’ !^* 


The reports suggest that wiping the boots may have been an ‘Iraqi innovation. 
The Medinese ‘Abdullah at first protested. On being advised to consult his 
father, ‘Umar, on his return to the Hijaz, he did so. Thus, the Medinese caliph is 
brought in to lend the aura and authority of his office and to add his great 
reputation for intimate knowledge of the Prophet’s ways and teachings to the 
legitimation of a modification of the Qur’an’s ruling. From the final version’s 
echoing the words of Q. 5: 6, it would seem safe to suggest an exegetical origin 
for the doctrine and for its many detailed aspects. 

We noted earlier the confusion over a man named in an isnad as ' ‘Urwa’. 
That might have been ‘Urwa b. al-Mugira, or it could have been ‘Urwa b. al- 
Zubair. The possibilities had generated two parallel isnads. Here, too, we may 
note that some of our versions have identified this present ' Sa'd' as Ibn abi 
Waqqàs. We find, in addition, the following: 


‘Abdullah b. ‘Umar saw Sa'd b. Malik wipe his boots and exclaimed, ‘ Do 
you people here do this?’ Later, Sa‘d, meeting ‘Umar, asked him to explain 
to ‘ our cousin here’ the ruling about the wiping of the boots. ‘Umar said to 
his son, ‘In the company of the Prophet we would simply wipe our boots, 
and saw nothing amiss in that.’ ‘Abdullah asks, ‘Even after defecation?’ 
‘Umar assured him that they had done so, even after defecation. 


Sahi b. Sa‘d explained, ‘ The Prophet recommended that we wipe our boots, and 
so we did so.’ 


Anas b. Malik [not al-Mugira b. Shu‘ba] reports that he had 
accompanied the Prophet on an expedition. Asking if there were any water, 
the Prophet performed wuda’ and wiped his boots. Rejoining the main force, 
Mubammad then led them in the ritual prayer.!^ 


8. Wiping the boots is a symbolic token act substituted for the wiping (or the 
washing) of the feet. The Prophet's alleged conduct had shown that that was a 
special concession granted to the Muslims to save them the trouble of removing 
their footwear. It might be represented as a special concession granted 
exclusively to travellers, the frequent beneficiaries of such concessions. We shall, 
however, see that most scholars acquiesced in the extension of the rukhsa or 
concession to the non-traveller as well. 

Similarly, wiping the forelock, or even the turban is the parallel consequen- 
tial concession, the symbolic token substituted for the wiping of the head. Fewer 
spoke so strongly in favour of this replacement of one of the elements of the 
wudi', but those who did, could urge in its favour, in addition to the ‘ Prophetic 
precedent’, the analogy founded in the same logical basis that was urged in 
favour of the wiping of the boots by the much greater numbers who supported 
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that doctrine. Providing the head had been thoroughly wiped when the Muslim 
had last performed the complete wudi’, and had since been protected by being 
enclosed within the turban, there was no more need to remove the turban to 
wipe the head again than there was to remove the boots in order to wipe the feet 
again.?? 


Mugira b. Shu‘ba had assisted the Prophet in the performance of the wudi’. 
Having helped him wash his face and hands, Mugira bent down to remove 
the Prophet’s boots. ‘ Leave them,’ Muhammad said, * my feet were ritually 
pure when I put the boots on.’ So the Prophet merely wiped his boots." 


A parallel to this report makes a quite different impression: 


As the Prophet merely wiped his boots, Mugira asked him, ' Aren't you 
forgetting something?’ Muhammad replied, ‘No. It is you who have 
forgotten—this is what God has commanded me to do.’ !? 


Here, the consciousness that these reports on the wiping of the boots show a 
departure from the wording of Q. 5: 6 had inspired this careful wording. This 
report depends upon the genitive reading of Q. 5: 6: wa arjulikum—-' and wipe 
your feet’, interpreted as * and wipe your boots.’ 

Wiping the boots instead of removing them to wash [wipe] the feet, and 
wiping the turban instead of removing it to wipe the head are the pragmatic 
equivalents of not having to renew the wudu’ for each of the five daily ritual 
prayers. The factor common to all such instances of ' alleviation’ is the trouble 
that would have to be taken in order to observe strictly the original Qur’anic 
ruling. The Prophet’s reported expression, ' But that it would prove onerous for 
them, I should order the Muslims to do so-and-so,’ will be found in the Hadith 
literature attached to the discussion of a wide range of religious duties discussed 
in detail in the sources, such as, for example, (a) delaying the start of the night 
prayer; (b) the use of the toothstick before each ritual prayer, and (c) the 
performance of the wudii’ before each ritual prayer.!? 

Deployment of that expression provided a useful device for harmonizing 
observed conflict in reports as to the Prophet's alleged practice, or conflicts 
between his practice as reported and actions or views reported from the 
Companions. In our discussions on the wudu’, it provided also a useful 
harmonizing device to bridge the gap between the exegeses of Q. 5: 6 and the 
more relaxed attitude that had developed among the Muslims. 


9. Shuraih b. Hani’ consulted ‘A’isha as to the legitimacy of wiping the boots 
in the wudi'. She referred him to ‘Ali‘ for he used to accompany the Prophet 
on his travels.’ ‘Ali told Shuraih that it was quite in order to wipe the boots, 
adding that this concession was available to travellers for up to seventy-two 
hours. For non-travellers, it was available for up to twenty-four hours. 


Muhammad b. ‘Amr had travelled in company with ‘Abdullah b. Mas'üd 
who had wiped his boots, explaining that travellers might do so for up to 
seventy-two hours, and non-travellers for up to twenty-four hours. 


Ubaiy b. 'Imara [‘Umara] was an ‘old Companion who, in the Prophet's 
lifetime, had prayed to both qiblas.’ He had requested permission to wipe his 
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boots for one day. As Muhammad agreed, Ubaiy asked for two days. As 
Muhammad once more consented, Ubaiy asked for three days. Finally 
Muhammad had said, ‘ All right—for as long as you wish.’ 1 


Abu Da'üd expresses reservations about the isndd. 


Khuzaima b. Thabit reports that the Prophet said, ‘ The non-traveller may 
wipe his boots for up to twenty-four hours; the traveller for up to seventy- 
two hours.’ ? 


In one version, Khuzaima adds, ‘Had we asked, he would have extended the 
time-limit.' ** 

Abii Umama reports that on the Tabuk expedition the Prophet had not 
removed his boots for three whole days.'?? 


10. Wiping the boots was generally regarded as a concession. Some, wishing to 
go further, tried to make out that the wiping of the boots had actually 
abrogated the Qur’anic ruling on the wudi’. For the attempt to succeed, 
information would require to be provided as to the date of the Prophet's 
reported actions. That was the function of assigning the Prophet's alleged 
action to the Tabük expedition.!9 

Conversely, the attempt was also made to argue that the wiping of the boots 
had been abrogated by Q. 5: 6: 


Jarir b. ‘Abdullah claimed to have seen the Prophet wipe his boots. Ibrahim 
Nakha‘I comments: Jarir actually said that the Prophet had done that in the 
final year of his life.'*' Ibrahim adds a further comment: Jarir first became a 
Muslim only after the revelation of Q. 5: 6. That is why Jarir's report so 
delighted the scholars.!'? 


Jarir urinated then performed the wudii’, but merely wiped his boots. He 
claimed to have seen the Prophet do this. They said to him, ‘ The Prophet 
did, indeed, do that—but before the revelation of Q. 5: 6.’ Jarir replied, ‘ But 
I didn’t become a Muslim until after the revelation of Q. 5: 6. !8 


Nakha" is reported to have commented; 


* Jarir's report delighted the Companions of ‘Abdullah b. Mas'üd, since the 
man did not even become a Muslim until after the revelation of Q. 5: 6.1% 


Seeing Jarir wipe his boots, Shahr b. Hawshab cautioned him. 


Jarir retorted, * But I saw the Prophet do this.' Shahr asked him, * Before or 
after the revelation of Q. 5?’ Triumphantly, Jarir replied, ‘I didn't even 
become a Muslim until after the revelation of Q. 5.165 


At this juncture, we scarcely need Tirmidhi’s comment: 


This Shahr report is the elucidation [mufassir] of the situation. For some of 
those who repudiated the wiping of the boots argued that, whereas the 
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Prophet is ascertained to have so, he had done so before the revelation of 
Q. 5: 6. Jarir had, however, seen the Prophet do so, only after the revelation 
of Q. 5: 6. 


Approval of wiping the boots has been recorded from an imposing array of 
major figures of the past: ‘Umar, ‘Ali, Sa‘d b. abi Waqqàs, Ibn Mas‘ud, Ibn 
‘Abbas, Hudhaifa, Abu Aiyüb, Abu Musa, ‘Ammar b. Yasir, Jabir b. 
‘Abdullah, ‘Amr b. al-‘As, Anas b. Malik, Sahl b. Sa‘d, Abii Mas'üd, Mugira b. 
Shu‘ba, al-Barra’, Abu Sa‘id, Jabir b. Samura, Abu Umama, ‘Abdullah b. al- 
Harith and Abu Zaid.'© 


‘Abdullah b. al-Mubarak reportedly said, ‘The matter is not in dispute. 
Indeed, when any man questions the practice of wiping the boots, I suspect 
him of sectarian sympathies. Any of the Companions who have been 
reported as repudiating the practice have equally been reported to have 
upheld the practice. Those from whom the negative view has been reported 
were ‘A’isha, ‘Ali and Ibn ‘Abbas. 

Although ‘Ali is reputed to have said that the wiping of the boots had 
pre-dated the revelation of Q. 5: 6, that has never been transmitted from him 
by means of an acceptable, connected, recognized fsndd. 

As for ‘A’isha, when questioned, she disclaimed all knowledge on the 
topic and referred the questioner to ‘Alt. Shuraih consulted her and she said, 
* Ask ‘Ah, for he knows more about it than I do.’ 

Ibn ‘Abbas did repudiate the wiping of the boots. But that was because 
he was not clear about the relative dates of Q. 5 and the relevant reports on 
the Prophet’s wiping the boots. When he had resolved the question of 
relative dating, Ibn ‘Abbas accepted the wiping of the boots. 


Ibn ‘Abbas reports that he was present when Sa‘d and Ibn ‘Umar carried 
their dispute to ‘Umar and he adjudicated in favour of Sa‘d’s view. Ibn 
‘Abbas said, ‘I then said to Sa'd, “ We know that the Prophet wiped his 
boots, but was that before or after the revelation of Q. 5? Nobody alleges 
that the Prophet wiped his boots following the revelation of Q. 5.” At this, 
“Umar fell silent, unable to reply.’ 


However, as in a parallel version, Ibn ‘Abbas is supposed to have said, 


‘It would be preferable to restrict the concession to distant journeys 
undertaken in inclement weather,’ it was assumed that he had retracted his 
reported earlier negative attitude.!9 


Questioned about wiping the boots, Ibn ‘Abbas replied, ‘ The traveller may 
do so for up to seventy-two hours and the non-traveller for up to twenty- 
four hours.’ '® 

Although ‘Ikrima is reported to have attributed to Ibn ‘Abbas the 
dictum ‘The wiping of the boots pre-dated the revelation of Q. 5,’ Ibn 
‘Abbas himself, on hearing of this, had declared, ‘ Wipe your boots—even 
after defecation.’ 


Baihaqi presumes that, initially, Ibn ‘Abbas could well have said what 
‘Ikrimah reported him as saying. Once, however, he was satisfied that the 
Prophet had, in fact, wiped his boots following the revelation of Q. 5, Ibn 
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‘Abbas had made this later statement.' We owe this knowledge of Ibn ‘Abbas’s 
retraction to ‘Ata’. [cf. above, Pt. 1, p. 31] 


11. Two versions of a report of Zirr’s are known: 


(i) Zirr said to Safwan, ‘I still harbour reservations about this wiping of the 
boots. Have you any information from the Prophet?’ Safwan said, * We 
travelled with the Prophet and he told us to wipe our boots for three days 
and three nights. The ruling was unaffected by defecation, urination or 
sleep. In the event of major pollution he told that we should remove our 
boots.'” 


The language of the second version is somewhat more colourful: 


(ii) Zirr said, ' I come seeking knowledge.’ Safwan welcomed him with, ‘ The 
angels lower their wings from pleasure at seeing a man seek knowledge.’ 
Zirr explained, ‘I still harbour reservations about this wiping of the 
boots, following defecation and urination. Now, you were an associate of 
the Prophet’s and I have come to find out if you heard him say anything 
on this.’ Safwan replied that the Prophet used to order them when they 
travelled with him not to remove their boots for three days and nights, 
except for the major pollution. Defecation, urination and sleep did not 
affect the ruling."! 


Ma‘mar includes here a statement on non-travellers as well. 

‘Abdul Rahman reported from his father that, when the Prophet was asked 
about wiping the boots, he had stipulated two time-limits: for travellers, 
seventy-two hours; for non-travellers, twenty-four hours. ‘Abdul Rahman adds, 
however, * My father would remove his boots and wash his feet.” ' ‘Abdul 
Rahman's father was Abu Bakra. 

Al-Qasim also reported from his father, ‘Abdullah b. “Umar, that he would 
remove his boots and wash his feet.'” 

Tirmidhi asked Bukhari, ‘ Which hadith on the time-limit applying to the 
wiping of the boots is, in your opinion, the most ‘ sound °? Bukhari replied, 
‘The Abii Bakra hadith is ‘fair’ [hasan], but the ‘soundest’ report is that of 
Safwan. In Muslim's opinion, the ‘ soundest ' hadith is that of Shuraih from ‘Ali 
b. abi Talib."^ 

Malik had once held that the non-traveller might wipe his boots, but, later 
repudiating that view, he maintained that the non-traveller might never wipe his 
boots. The traveller might do so, in his opinion, and to this concession Malik 
attached no time-limit whatsoever. This was based upon a report involving 
“Umar: 


‘Uqba b. ‘Amir brought news of a victory to ‘Umar. ‘Umar looked at the 
boots which ‘Uqba was wearing and asked when he had last taken them off. 
‘Uqba said he had not removed them for some eight days, since putting them 
on, in fact. ‘Umar said, ‘ You have done right.’ [asabta.] 


‘Umar himself is said to have declared, 
* Were I to put on boots when my feet were already in a complete state of 
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ritual purity after I had performed a satisfactory wudii’, I should not care if I 
did not remove them until I reached ‘Iraq, or completed my journey.’ !? 
‘Awf b. Malik reported that on the Tabuk expedition the Prophet had 
ordered them to wipe their boots for three days and nights. Non-travellers 
might do so for only one day and one night.’” 


Tirmidhi asked Bukhari about this report, and he replied that it was ' fair’ 
[hasan].? 


Responding to the ‘Uqba report, Baihaqi objects; 


But we have reports that ‘Umar did set a time-limit on the wiping of the 
boots. ‘Umar said, ‘A man may wipe his boots for twenty-four hours,’ !” 
although Nubata reports ‘Umar as saying, ‘ Travellers may wipe their boots 
for three days and three nights.’ !? Either ‘Umar had retracted an earlier 
negative attitude after he had asceriained the Prophet’s views on the time- 
limit, or, of the two reports, this ‘Umar view which coincides with the Sunna 
is more properly to be attributed to him than the other view. ‘Abdullah is 
also said to have repudiated any time-limits. 

At all events, we have the recorded opinions of ‘Umar, ‘Ali, Ibn Mas'üd 
and Ibn ‘Abbas, all of whom recognized the time-limit. Their views on this 
coincide with the Sunna which is the more widespread opinion and which is 
attested in the more numerous of the reports. The basic ruling is that the feet 
should be washed and observance of that ruling is preferable. According to 
Za‘farani, Shafi1 too, while in Baghdad, retracted his earlier negative 
attitude on the time-limit.!9? 


The Maliki Qadi Ibn al-'Arabti knows the report to the effect that Malik b. 


Anas had declared, 


12. 


‘Setting a time-limit on the wiping of the boots is an indefensible innova- 
tion.’ But Ashhab and others have quoted from Malik, ' The traveller may 
wipe his boots for three days, and the non-traveller for one day,' which is the 
view of the majority of the fugahàá'. Obviously, given the ruling enunciated 
by the Prophet himself, the report that Malik had denounced the time-limit 
as a bid'ais erroneous. Malik's omitting (in some reports) to mention a time- 
limit for the non-traveller sprang from his disapproval of wiping the boots in 
the case of the non-traveller. But, once more, in this the hadith is to be 
followed. 

The strongest evidence that the opponent of the time-limit can produce is 
the ‘Uqba report on ‘Umar. But the Prophet's word takes precedence over 
that of “Umar. Besides, wiping the boots is a concession and in general, 
concessions tend to be time-limited.!?! 


According to Abü Huraira, the Prophet said, 


* When one of you wakes up, he should wash his hand before putting it into 
his wudü' water, for none of you knows where his hand has passed the night.’ 

Zaid b. Aslam reports ‘Umar as saying, ‘ If any man sleeps lying down, 
he should perform the wudi’.’ 


U5 Mud., 1, 41-2; cf. BQ, 280: ‘Umar says to “Uqba. ‘ You have acted in accordance with the 
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Malik now reports from Zaid b. Aslam that the tafsir of Q. 5: 6 is that the 
verse refers to getting up out of bed. That, says Malik, is why our view is that 
three factors impair the fahd@ra and call for the wudu’: urination, defecation 
and sleep.!* 


Once, when the Prophet was detained, the night prayer was delayed. 
Time and again the waiting congregation fell into sleep and then woke 
again. 


There is no mention in this or other reports of their performing wud’ when 
the Prophet arrived and the prayer at length became possible.'® 

The declaration, 

* Wudü' is incumbent only upon him who sleeps lying down,’ traced to the 
Prophet by Qatada, is repudiated on isnad grounds by the scholars. The 
detail had occurred in an Ibn ‘Abbas report to the effect that the Prophet 
would prostrate himself in prayer and fall asleep, snoring. He would then re- 
awaken and resume the prayer without performing wudu’. The Muslims 
thought that the Prophet was an exceptional case. Muhammad’s tahara 
would never have been impaired as he slept. This attitude they based upon 
the ‘A’isha report that the Prophet had said, ‘ My eyes may sleep but my 
consciousness never does.’ !*4 


He is also alleged to have said, 


* The eye is the draw-string of the sphincter. Should any man fall asleep, he 
should perform wudū’ on awaking.’ !® 


To an 'A'isha report that the Prophet would fall asleep, snoring, then on 
waking arise to pray without performing any wudu’, Waki‘ felt compelled to 
add: 


But he would have slept in a sitting position.5 The addition is said to be 
supported by Ibn ‘Abbas’s description of the Prophet's manner of sleeping. 


Similarly, Darimi interpreted the Prophet's remarks on the sphincter: 


Should a man fall asleep in a standing position, he need not perform wudz' 
on waking, before performing the ritual prayer.'* 


The trend of the reports, as perceived by the commentators, is to make the 
point that sleep by itself does not impair one's tahara. Only what one imagines 
may occur when once a man is no longer self-possessed and controlled will have 
that result, making renewal of the wudii’ essential.'*® They therefore, in the end, 
distinguished between grades of sleep and various sleep-postures: i.e. between 
light slumber and deep sleep; and between sleeping standing, sitting or 
prostrating and sleeping lying down. Only the last posture makes renewal of the 
wudüi' obligatory.!9 


13. We noted that ‘Abdullah [Ibn ‘Umar and Ibn ‘Abbas] had at first been 
sceptical about the legitimacy of wiping the boots. The combined assurances of 
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Sa‘d and ‘Umar had finally induced Ibn ‘Umar to abandon his initial opposi- 
tion. The second ‘Abdullah, Ibn ‘Abbas, had confessed ignorance as to the 
relative dating of the Prophet’s alleged wiping of his boots and the revelation of 
Q. 5: 6. ‘Alt and ‘Ikrima are both said to have argued that the wiping of the 
boots had predated the revelation of the verse. But ‘Ali has been ‘seen’ to 
retract that view, if it had even been reliably reported from him, while Ibn 
"Abbas had repudiated the words that ‘Ikrima had put into his mouth. 

As this satisfactory conclusion had been achieved, it remained merely to 
draw the conclusion demanded by this apparent contrast between the Qur'àn 
ruling and the Sunna. 


The wudu’ verse is certainly Qur'anic, whereas the wiping of the boots 
originated in the Sunna. Not only has the Sunna on no single ruling ever 
abrogated the Qur'àn, the Sunna has never been in actual conflict with the 
Qur'àn. The function of the Sunna being to elucidate the divine intent 
behind the Qur'àn regulations, the mere existence of reports showing the 
Prophet wiping his boots alerts us to the fact that the Q. 5: 6 ruling had never 
been intended to apply to all who perform the wudu’. It applies only to some, 
to the exclusion of others. The verse is particular [khdssa]. It is not an 
ordinance of general import [ämm]. From the outset, God had intended to 
exclude all those who donned their boots when their feet were already in a 
complete state of ritual purity. This ruling is thus analogous to the provision 
in the penal law of amputation for stealing, or flogging as the penalty of 
fornication. For certain thieves are excluded from the provisions of Q. 5: 38, 
just as certain participants in acts of unlawful sexual conduct are excluded 
from the scope of Q. 24: 2. These exclusions are demonstrated solely by the 
Sunna.!” 

Should it be argued that there are reports indicating that some of the 
Companions asserted that the wiping of the boots occurred before the 
revelation of Q. 5: 6, we assert that we know that Q. 5 was revealed before 
the wiping of the boots, for that is stated to have occurred in the course of 
the Tabük expedition. That makes the verse the earlier of the two docu- 
ments. If it should then be argued that there was a form of wudu’ imposed 
before the form of wudu’ in which the Prophet wiped his boots, and then a 
third form of wudii’ after the one in which he wiped his boots, and that this 
third and last form of the wud’ abrogated the practice of the wiping of the 
boots, then let the evidence pointing to the imposition in the Qur'an of two 
forms of wudü' be produced. We know of only one reference to wudii’ in the 
whole Qur'an. Should it, on the other hand, be argued that the wiping of the 
boots occurred before any form of wudi’ was imposed, this would be to 
imply that the ritual prayer at some point in Islam had been performed in 
the absence of wudu'. But we know of no time when the ritual prayer was 
performed without being preceded by the wudgi'".?! 


The role of the Jarir b. ‘Abdullah Ahadith—[to which here Shafi makes no 
reference] —is abundantly clear now. Nakha'r's comment that the hadith had 
delighted them, since he had not even become a Muslim until after the 
revelation of Q: 5 and that he had insisted that he had seen the Prophet wipe his 
boots rebuts Wagidi’s allegation that Jarir had converted to Islam on 16 
Ramadan, whereas Q. 5 was first revealed on the occasion of the Hajj at the end 
of that year. 

1% cf. Ris., 13: But for our use of the Sunna, and had we in these cases applied the Qur'an rulings, 
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Apart from the weakness of his assertion as to the precise date of Jarir’s 
conversion, it was not Q. 5: 6 that was revealed to the Prophet at ‘Arafat, but 
only Q. 5: 3.'? 


The technical arguments among the usulis as to whether the Sunna could be 
held to have ever abrogated any ruling of the Qur'an was never settled, each 
madhhab preferring its own traditional view on the matter and the madhahib 
consenting to continue to disagree. / 

For the Hanafis, the legitimacy of the wiping of the boots in the wudu’ had 
come down from the Prophet in reports so numerous and of such ‘ wide spread ' 
[tawatur] as to constitute absolute certainty for the purposes of deriving the Fiqh 
and its usul. Indeed, Abu Yusuf has said, 


‘The abrogation of the Qur'an by the Sunna is to be held to be permissible 
only in cases in which the relevant sunna has come down to us in the manner 
in which the sunna on the wiping of the boots has come down.’ '!” 


In view of the massive number of reports which had come down to the effect 
that, in the wudu’, the Prophet had insisted on the washing of the feet, Ibn Hazm 
could be equally forthright. It was irrelevant to him whether one read Q. 5: 6 wa 
arjulakum|wa arjulikum, the phrase was without question, however one vowel- 
led it, conjoined to the injunction to wipe the head. The Qur'àn requires that in 
the wudi' the feet, like the head, are to be wiped. The Sunna shows, on the 
contrary, that the Prophet, and after his model, the Muslims, had insisted upon 
washing the feet. 


The Prophet had fallen behind the column on one occasion. As the time for 
the 'asr prayer was near, and fearing to miss the time of prayer, the Muslims 
proceeded to perform the wudii’. They wiped their feet. The Prophet, 
arriving, admonished them at the top of his voice: * Woe to the ankles from 
the fires of Hell!” '* 


The Prophet demanded that they wash their feet, and so, wiping them was 
clearly inadequate. This is a hadith which without doubt adds to the content of 
Q. 5: 6. It abrogates it. 


Those who prefer resort to the Qur’an in the event of a clash between Qur’an 
and Hadith ought to ignore this particular hadith. 

Those who abandon ‘ sound’ hadiths in favour of analogy ought likewise to 
ignore this hadith. 

The feet do not figure in the tayammum, nor does the head. To treat the feet 
as one treats the head is surely better than treating the feet as one treats the 
face and the hands. In Q. 5: 6, the feet are conjoined to the mention of the 
head; they should be treated with the head rather than with that with which 
they are not conjoined. The feet are one extremity and the head another; to 
link extremity with extremity is a better analogy than to link an extremity 
with a non-extremity. They say that the wiping of the boots replaces the 
treatment of the feet in the wudz’; wiping should therefore be seen as 
replacing wiping rather than washing. Further, since wiping the foot- 
covering is legitimate whereas wiping what may cover the face or the hands 
is not permissible, this ought to suggest to those who employ analogies that 
the feet are a less special case than the face or the hands. This last is the 
strongest of all possible analogies—were analogy itself a legitimate tech- 
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For Abu Yüsuf, the sunna on the wiping of the boots had abrogated the 
Q. 5: 6 requirement that the feet be washed. 

For Ibn Hazm, the sunna on the washing of the feet had abrogated the Q. 5: 
6 requirement that the feet be wiped. 

The paradox remains that the Sunna imposition that the feet are to be 
washed is not the alleviation of a Qur’anic requirement. It brings a stricter 
regime than the Qur'àn demanded—unless it is the vestige of an ancient 
disposition to read the Q. 5: 6 arjul-kum in the accusative: arjulakum— Wipe 
your heads and wash your feet.’ 
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SPOKEN ARABIC PROVERBS 
By MAHMOUD AZIZ F. YASSIN 


Introduction 

Arabs have always had a particular taste for brief, concise and witty idioms 
and proverbs. Whereas an idiom! is a ‘ transition point’, a necessary introduc- 
tion to the forthcoming discussion, a proverb is, instead, the climax of that 
event, the most important domain for the display and evaluation of verbal art. 
The view is occasionally expressed that proverbs are in fact a dead trait in the 
modern world. This view is due, at least in part, to the mistaken assumption that 
only illiterates use proverbs. It is doubtful whether increased literacy and 
education have seriously affected the quality and quantity of proverbial speech, 
at least in Arabic culture. Arabs’ gatherings, formal and informal, are marked 
by highly formalized relationships. A formalized relationship gives rise to highly 
predictable and normalized language such as idioms and proverbs. 

In the Arab region, the significance of proverbs has been recognized by such 
scholars as al-Aboudi, al-Juhayman, al-Zayd,’ al-Nouri,? al-Sabbagh,® al- 
Shaykh Hassan ’ and Taymour,? but no comprehensive attempt has been made 
to collect and analyse, in English, the great mass of present-day Arabic 
proverbial lore. 

In this paper the study of Arabic proverbs !? is integrated in a twofold way: 
(I) it 1s related to a general functional theory, and (II) it is related systematically 
to the relevant linguistic structures. Ultimately, however, a more detailed and 
vigorous integration of functional description with lexico-grammatical formal 
description leads to the tentative conclusion that the proverb genre may be 
considered as a language universal in some weaker sense of the term. 


I. Functions of the proverb 

Let us begin by identifying some of the characteristics of the proverb that are 
universally or nearly universally shared. One that is probably universalistic is 
the functions of the proverb. As far as I know, Halliday !! is the only scholar in 


! cf., e.g., M. A. F. Yassin, ‘ Kuwaiti Arabic idioms’, BSOAS, XLi, 1, 1978, 67-72. 

?^M. A. al-Aboudi, a/-Amthal al-‘ammiyya fi najd, Riyad, 1959. 

3 Abdulkarim al-Juhayman, al-Amthal al-sha'biyya fi qalb jazirat al-'rab (3 vols.), Riyad, 1963. 

4K. S. al-Zayd, min al-Amthál al-‘ammiyya, Kuwait, 1961. 

5 A. al-Nouri, al-Amthal al-darija fi al-kuwayt, Beirut, 1968. 

" Wd R. al-Sabbagh, al-Amthàl al-sha'biyya ft dawlat al-'imárát al-‘arabiyya al-muttahida, Abu 
Dhabi, 1978. 

? M. A. al-Shaykh Hassan, al-‘Adat wa al-taqálid fi dawlat al-'imarat al-'aribiyya al-muttahida, 
Abu Dhabi, 1979. 

5 Ahmad Taymour, al-Amthál al-‘ammiyya, Cairo, 1949. 

? A notable exception 1s J. L. Burckhardt, Arabic proverbs: the manners and customs of the 
modern Egyptians, London (third ed.), 1972. However, there is a significant amount of material in 
German and French, e.g. C. Snouck Hurgronje (Bijd. tot de Taal-, Landen Volkenkunde van 
Nederlandsch-Indié, 5, 1, 1986); M. Fegah, Paris, 1938; A. Socin, Tübingen, 1878; Carlo de 
Landberg, Leyde, 1883; Omar al-Savi, Mecca, 1971. 

'° This paper deals mainly with material taken from the dialects spoken in Kuwait (K), Duba 
(D), Cairo (C) and ‘Unaiza (U) (A town in the Qasim Province, Saudi Arabia) to present 'surface- 
structure ' stylistic/formal-cum-regional proverb variation. I have lived and worked in those areas 
for the last thirty years. For the Arabic dialects spoken in Kuwait and Dubai see T M. Johnstone, 
Eastern Arabian dialect studies, London, 1967, translated into Arabic by A. M. al-Dhubayb, Riyad 
University, 1975. For the ‘Unaiza dialect see T. M. Johnstone, ' Aspects of syllabication in the 
spoken Arabic of Anaiza', BSOAS, xxx, 1, 1967, 1-16. Some Arabic proverbs, however, are 
“constants ’, i.e., they are the same in form and function, and function as a lingua franca (F) of wide 
common communication among all Arabs. 

! M. A. K. Halliday, ‘ Language structure and language function’, in John Lyons (ed.), New 
horizons in linguistics, Harmondsworth, 1970, 140-65. 
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recent literature who, although tentatively, tries to distinguish three basic 
language functions: 

(i) ‘language serves for the expression of “‘content”’, that is, the speaker’s 
experience of the real world, including the inner world of his own consciousness 
(the ideational function) ’; 

(ii) ‘ language serves to establish and maintain social relations: for the expres- 
sion of social roles and also for getting things done by means of the interaction 
between one person and another (the interpersonal function) ’; 

(iti) * language has to provide for making links between itself and with features 
of the situation in which it is used (the textual function).' 


(1) The ideational function of proverbs 

A proverb may be merely (1) a statement of fact, e.g., [lexn silim al gu:d fal 
ha:l tisu:d/ (D)," * All is well if one is healthy in body’, /?arrixizs mixi:s/ (D) 
‘What (say, fish) is cheap, is rotten’ (Easy come, easy go), /^asa:bgik ma: hin 
bsawa/ (U) ‘ Your fingers are not of the same length’ (Of individual dif- 
ferences), /?ibin ?a:dam ?idzayyif/ (K) ‘Son of Adam is weak’ (Humans are 
weak), /^i:xd wahda ma tsa??af$/ (C) ‘One hand cannot clap by itself’. 

Most of the commonly used proverbs are (2) metaphors drawn from daily life 
or the observation of nature, e.g. /yara:dtin bizdi wala: za&rin tayya:ri/ (K) ‘A 
locust in my hand is worth ten flying’ (A bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush), ibn il wizz zawwa:m/ (C) ‘ Geese chicks make good swimmers’ (Like 
father, like son), /mithl mgallic saba:teh bil krubeh/ (U) ‘ Like a farm labourer 
who hangs his cloak on a twig of a nearby tree’ (Of people ready to quit a job 
easily), /law ka:n fish xex ma: ramazh ittezr/ (C) ‘If the bean had been 
wholesome it wouldn't have been thrown (rejected) by the flying bird’ (Don't 
gloat over obtaining left-overs), /nxalatin gozyeh, bta:theh fi gezr ho:dheh/ (D) 
* (Like) a crooked palm-tree, which throws its fruit in other people's yards ' (on 
the riches of the family/country being squandered on strangers), /zayy il biga:l 
wil himi:r, tiši:I iddahab wil fadda, wi tazkul ittibn wi Ssigizr/ (C) ‘Mules and 
asses loaded with gold still eat thistles’, /^issez] ma: ysadd balsaba:t/ (U) ‘A 
torrent cannot be stopped by a cloak ’ (Drastic measures are needed to deal with 
crises). 

Some proverbs are (3) terse summaries of experience, e.g., /li flu:s tiyrzb il 
sarurs/ (K) ‘Money will bring the bride’, /iriya:yi:l maxa:bir ma:hu:m bi 
mana:dir/ (K, D) ' Men are to be judged from within not from without’ (The 
cowl does not make the monk), /ma yfilliš il hadi:d ?illa il-hadi:d/ (C) * Iron will 
cut iron’ (Diamond will cut diamond; Set a thief to catch a thief), /kullu gand il 
sarab sa:bu:n/ (C) ‘It’s all soap with the Arabs’ (Bedouins, in particular, don't 
know the difference between one kind of soap or another), /min taraffag silim/ 
(D) ‘ Easy does it’, Pila: sazr za:dik ma:ku:l f rahhib/ (U) ‘ If your ( unwanted °) 
guests are sure to eat up your food, you'd better look hospitable’ (If you can't 
beat them, join them), /?illi ?umma bi dda:r, gre:sa ha:r/ (K, D) ‘ He whose 
mother (and not step-mother) is at home, will always get a hot meal ' (He whose 
father is judge, goes safe to his trial), /?al xibri Sezn/ (U) * Whoever covers you 
(knows your secrets), uncovers you (i.e. can, potentially, do you harm)’, /ziyatt 
il xezr xezre:zn/ (C) ‘Opulence (i.e. abundance of good things) does no harm’ 
(Store is no sore), /?addirreh min il jarreh/ (U) * A cow will give you rich milk if 
you give it plenty of food to regurgitate' (You will reap what you sow), /Sin 
yigu:d, ma: yiku:d/ (U) ‘A recurrent pain (such as a headache) does not bother 
one, as it did the first time’ (Recurrent calamities are bearable), /man garafk 


12 For the reading conventions of Arabic forms see M. A. F. Yassin, ‘ Bi-polar terms of address 
in Kuwaiti Arabic’, BSOAS, xL, 2, 1977, 297—301. 
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sigir, hagark cibizr/ (U) ‘ Whoever knows you as a child will never give you full 
respect when you are an adult’, /lazwar fi mamlakt il gumy malik/ (C) ‘In tke 
kingdom of the blind, the one-eyed man is king’. 

Comparatively many proverbs involve (4) an allusion to a particular trad2, 
custom, or belief, e.g., la:xxir al tibb al cayy/ (U) ' Cautery is the ultimaze 
remedy ' (If nothing else will avail, violent measures must be at last adopted), 
/[ra:gi al hala:l yarcab gala ddibureh/ (U) ‘Camels’ owners ride on their hinder 
parts’ (People are ready to suffer inconveniences caused to them by ther 
relatives or close associates), fal bint ma: Iha ?illa assatir aw il gabir/ (D) ‘A 
girl's life should terminate either in cloistered marriage or the grave’ (Of tke 
protective attitude adopted towards females), filli ma:hu:b gala diznik ma: 
yeinik/ (K, D) ‘ Don't expect help from a person of a different religion’, /mm 
ga:b can zanzeh ya:bat texs/ (D) ‘ Whoever does not attend the delivery of h:s 
own she-goat, will be told she brought forth (the less treasured) he-goa~’ 
(Attend personally to your own vital interests), /bagi:r addahir magwu:z/ 
(U, K, D) ‘ Camels suitable for riding are rare’ (Dependable persons are rare), 
/baSSir annaxal bi fallazhin jidi:d/ (U) ‘ Tell the palm-trees: * Now be comforted, 
for you have a new farmer "' (A new broom sweeps clean), /bezz il gasr nas-/ 
(K, D, U) ' Selling goods in the afternoon is a victory (to the seller, as there a-e 
very few customers then)’ /?al barr ma: buh xabba:za:t/ (U, D, K) ‘ There are ro 
bakeries in the desert ' (Be prepared before a journey), /sima:din ykassib, w la: 
ziba:din yxassir/ (U) ‘ Better trade in bad-smelling (but profitable) dung, then 
good-smelling perfume which ends in loss’, /diyaryat il ha:kim faras/ (D) ‘A 
ruler’s chicken is (looked upon as) a horse’ (People attached to a ruler aze 
highly respected though they may be silly nincompoops themselves), /?ilyamar 
yixallif rama:d/ (D) ‘ Coal-fire ends in ashes’ (A good man may beget a bad 
son), /daffina al minxirij min fo:g bintina al bazyreh/ (U) ‘ (We realize that) our 
frame drum has a hole in it, but it fits in with a wedding of our spinster 
daughter’ (The cheap for the cheap), /?il zazazyim bah il garazyim/ ‘ Banquess 
are ruinous’ /?al huwa:r ma: ydurruh waty ummuh/ (U) * A baby camel doesrrt 
mind being trodden upon by its own mother’ (Insults/troubles are endured if 
caused by people for whom we have affection) (cf., Cairene /darb il habizb zayy 
?akl izzibi:b/ * A blow from a lover is as sweet as eating delicious sultanas °), /'1l 
?umm haryil wil bint bikir/ (D) ‘ The mother is sterile; her daughter is pregnan- ' 
(Sometimes, pearl-divers in the Gulf found no pearls in big shells, whtie 
chancing upon a big pearl in a small shell (Poor parents may beget rich 
offspring)), /taksi:r il guzd wala li gzu:d/ (K) ‘ Rather get married to a poor 
husband who might overwork one in breaking twigs, than stay unmarried’, 
/sanzin ma: yinsri: bah/ (U) ‘ Goats which one hesitates to drive at night (as 
their uncontrolled bleating will attract thieves’ attention)’ (Of indiscreet 
persons), /tijuzz il hurreh wla: ta:kil b thadye:heh/ (U) ‘A respectable women 
would rather starve to death than work as a professional wet-nurse ', /jarh al- 
lisa:zn ?ašadd min jarh al hsa:m/ (U) ' An injury caused by word of mouth 
(tongue) hurts more than one caused by a sword °, /ge:r nisizbik ma: yisizbik/ (Œ) 
‘What will be, will be’, /^iddara:him yijizbin bana:t irrija:l/ (U) ‘ Money makes 
marriage (the match)’, /?al zama:$ wala 1 sama/ (U) ' A sore eye is moze 
endurable than total blindness ' (Rather small fish than an empty dish), /darbtzn 
b ra:s gezri, mithl Satbin biljida:r/ (U) ‘ A blow on someone else's head is like 
scratches on a wall’ (On the indifference to others’ worries), /^iggawa:z $a-r 
la:budd minnuh/ (C) * Wives must be had, be they good or bad’, izd gala ?i», 
yiktar wi yzi:d/ (C) ‘Many hands make light work’, /kutr issala:m yil 
ilma?a:m/ (C) ‘Familiarity breeds contempt’, /tawwa:f wim tiSarrat/ (U) 
‘ Beggars must not be choosers’. 
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(ii) The interpersonal function of proverbs 
The interpersonal function is determined by such options as imperative, 
interrogative and indicative. 


Imperatives 

If we consider a sentence like: /7itgadda:buh ?abl ma yitzaSSa:bak/ (C) 
‘Have him (i.e. your adversary) for lunch before he has you for supper! ', we 
realize that it can be said to have the effect of assigning roles to speaker and 
hearer in an interaction: the speaker assumes the right to direct the activity of 
the hearer and thereby assigns, at the moment of speaking at least, a subservient 
role to the person he addresses. Cf., for instance, the almost identical proverb 
f'ibdi b ze:d gabil yibda:bik/ (D) ‘ Attack Zayd before he attacks you’. Other 
proverbs in this sub-category are: /la:j issiyath bi sya:h taslam/ (U) ‘If people 
yell at you in a quarrel, blow your top, and you'll be safe! ’, /lezn wagagt ya fasi:h 
la: tisi:h/ (D) ‘If you fall down, don’t cry’ (It’s no use crying over spilt milk), 
/Sayyiln wa Sayyilak/ (C) and /Sidd li wa-gtag lik/ (K) “Help me and I'll help 
you’ (of the mutual exchange of favours and services), /?iSrab mil bahr/ (C) 
‘Suit yourself; go to hell!', /tahhir wlezdik bal fa:s, wala tihta:j li-nna:s/ (U) 
* You'd rather circumcise your son with an axe than resort to people for help ’, 
f'infig ma: fi il je:b, yijo:k ma: bal ge:b/ (U) ‘Spend what money you have in 
your purse, and you'll get other unforseeable money’, ^ibóur il habb, wi-rj 
arrabb/ (U) ‘ Cast the seeds, and pray God for a good crop’, /yadin ma: tigdar 
tigtagheh, hibbeheh/ (D) * A hand that you cannot cut off: kiss it!’ (If you can't 
beat them, join them; what can’t be cured, must be endured), /la: tficc tezr fizdik 
wi tdawwir ge:reh/ (D) ‘ Don't let go a bird secure in your hand, only to start 
looking for another ’, /ba:t mazlu:m wala tba:t za:lim/ (C) ‘ Better for you to go 
to bed suffering injustice than to be unjust yourself’, /?is?al gan ummah gabil 
?an tdummah/ (U) ‘ Ask about the mother's reputation before you marry the 
daughter’, irbit hma:rak w nim bi dla:luh/ (U) ‘ Tie your ass and sleep beside 
its shadow ' (The place is comfortable, don’t leave it! ', il hurmeh Sa:wirheh w 
xa:lifheh/ (D) ‘ Discuss serious matters with your wife, but don't follow her 
advice ' (On the popular belief that women are mentally inferior to men), /irbit 
sibgik wi killin bi yinzatlik diwa/ (D) ‘ Bandage your finger (as if wounded) and 
expect everyone to advise you how best to medicate it’ (Don’t pay attention to 
pseudo-knowledgeable persons), /le:zn re:t irriyazyi:l tilgab bi 1 hatha, ?ilzab bi 
libyatik Sara:ha/ (D) ‘ If you see males fondle their beards, do the same’, /zit kill 
hiwa Srazga/ (U) ' Give every wind its (kind of) sail’ (When in Rome do as the 
Romans do). /?idhin issezr bi yayri/ (K, D) ‘ Oil the conveyor belt and it runs 
smoothly ' (Give presents to superiors to secure their favours), /"iteim il famm 
tistihi il ze:zn/ (C) ‘ Feed the mouth and the eye will be bashful not to look upon 
your wishes with favour’ (on encouraging bribery), /xió igluzm idda:r min 
yihha:Iha/ (K) * You can get any household secrets from its children’, /dabbirha 
wa la: tzammirha/ (D) ‘ (Just) try to make both ends meet; but don’t live it up’, 
/ibgid habba tizi:xd mahabba/ (C) ‘ A hedge between, makes friendship green’, 
l'ibfad il hita:t len iygu:l lik izzima:n ha:t/ (D) ‘ Don’t waste the bits and pieces 
of things, perchance you will have need for them sometime’, /dawwir li wildik 
yadin wi xa:l/ (D) ‘ When marrying your child look for a (good) grandfather and 
a maternal uncle (as children take after their maternal relatives)’, /zale:k bi 
ddarb lu: ta:lat wi bint il zamm lu: ba:rat/ (D) ' Keep to the trodden, familiar 
paths, though long, and marry your paternal cousin, though not pretty’ 
(Follow familiar, tried methods). 


Interrogatives 
An interrogative proverb such as: /?iza kain xasizmak il ?a:di, mizn ti?azdi?/ 
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(C) ‘If your adversary is the judge himself, who will guarantee justice for you?’ 
can be said to have the effect of casting the speaker in the role of enquirer vis-a- 
vis the hearer and of imposing the role of respondent on the hearer at the time: 
in short, it involves interpersonal activity. Other examples are /?16a xa:s il mith, 
be:$ timallah?/ (D) ‘If salt goes sour, how will you flavour your dish?’ (of the 
corruption of leaders), /?ióa cazn hawa:k min ssadr, 3lo:n tiglaz?/ (D) ‘If the 
wind faces your boat from the stern, how do you expect to sail forward? ' (of 
obstacles in general), /^i$ lik bil bahir wa hwa:la, wi rizg alla gala ssi:f?/ (K) 
‘Why bother to go out to sea and its hazards, while you can earn as much 
comfortably on the sea-shore? (/ssi:f/ = * wharf’)’, Pila: sirt "ana: ?imi:r w ant 
?imi:r fmin yasrah bil hami:r?/ (U) * If you are a prince and I am a prince, who, 
then, will herd the asses? ' (If I am proud, and you are proud, who shall bear the 
ashes round?). 


Indicatives (declaratives) 

The following proverbs, cast in the indicative mood, can also be put into 
correspondence with certain interpersonal functions and can be said to reflect 
the operation of language as a means of social interaction: /?ilma:l ma:l abu:na, 
wil gurb taradu:na/ (C) * The money (property) is our father's, and outsiders 
evicted us’, /?allazh yagtaz Sjartin ma: tdallil jiózaha/ (U) * May God chop off a 
tree which does not cast its shade on its own trunk’ (on offspring neglecting 
their relatives), umm mu:sa:, ta:xió il ?ijra w tirdig waladha/ (U)* (Like) 
Prophet Moses's mother: she receives her wages for working as a wet-nurse for 
her own son’ (alluding to people winning both worlds), /?illi ma: lah da:r killi 
yo:m lah ja:r/ (U) ‘He who keeps changing his place of residence, will have a 
new neighbour every day’, /razei il boig, ma: yirtifiz fo:zg/ (U, D, K) ' Thieves 
will never achieve the status of respectability ’. 


(iii) The textual function of proverbs 

The textual function is concerned with the set of alternatives open for the 
speaker to use language in a way that is relevant to the context. A proverb 
usually expresses no ideal difficult to attain, but is the summing up of everyday 
experience in getting on with the world as it is: ill ma: yasbir, ma: yagbir/ (K) 
‘ Whoever is not patient will never achieve his goal’ and /Sayyilni wa Sayyilak/ 
(C) ‘ A hand will not wash the other hand for nothing ' are thoroughly practical. 
The advice that underlies most proverbs is the counsel to avoid excess, e.g. 
/nigsil gasi:l hals wi nittikil za$S$ams/ (C) * We wash our clothes badly, depending 
on the sun to dry-clean all’ (of bungled jobs), /wa?t izzahma yitahru I-?ali:t 
lasma/ (C) ‘ At the rush hour, they decide to circumcise the one with swollen 
testis and who is, moreover, blind’ (of bad timing), /?il gemm ma tigla:S gala 
]l-ha:gib/ (C) ‘ The eye will never assume a higher position than that naturally 
occupied by the eyebrow ' (The Lord in his castle; the Gateman at his gate), /le:n 
gabano:k bil fulu:s, ?iglibhum bil yulu:s/ (D) * If they (i.e. other vendors) gain 
more money by selling cheaper, you can make up for that by sitting in the 
market-place for longer periods of time’. 


II. Formal characteristics of proverbs 

In this section, we try to identify and describe some linguistic devices which 
contribute to the coherence and unity of proverbial utterances and to ascertain 
what sort of intra-proverb structure these devices enter into. We start from the 
premise that those linguistic devices ? characterize the proverbial patterns as 


3 For the poetics of proverbs, see Roman Jakobson, ‘ Linguistics and poetics’, in Thomas 
Seboek (ed.), Style in language, Cambridge, Mass., 1960. 
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spoken in all the dialect areas studied in this paper. However, dialectal 
differences in lexical synonyms or the actualization of certain Arabic phonemes, 
do not detract from the unique linguistic (i.e. phonological, morphological and 
syntactical) reaction of all speakers of Arabic to the ‘general’ aspects of 
proverbial form. 


Proverbs: mainly bipartite 

The majority of Arabic proverbs are bipartite, i.e., they consist of two parts 
of propositions," e.g. /^il gabd fi ttafkizr, wi rrabb fi ttadbizr/ (F) ‘Man 
proposes, God disposes’, Piza ga:b il ?utt, ?ilzab ya fa:r/ (C) ‘ When the cat is 
away, the mice will play’, /?issadi:? wa?t iddi:?/ (C) * A faithful friend is hard to 
find, remember man and keep in mind’, /?^i] gina gina l-nufu:s, muš gina 
I-fulu:s/ (C) ‘ Richness is in self-contentment, not in having plenty’, Pilli rath il 
hada:g kal tari, willi ragad rath issu:g yiStri/ (D) ‘He who went line-fishing 
returned with fresh fish to eat, while he who idled at home had to go to the 
market to buy his meal’ (No pains, no gains),P /?ittu:l tu:l inxala, wil zagil zagil 
isxala/ (K, D) ‘ He is as tall as a palm-tree, but he has the mind of a goat’, /la: 
kill min ya w niyar, ma: xallaf fi l-wa:di Siyar/ (D) ‘ If every inexperienced person 
came along with an axe and went about felling down timber, there wouldn't be 
any trees left in the valley’ (of clumsy, incompetent persons), /zallimna:xhum 
iSSiha:ta, saba?urna gal bi:ba:n/ (C) * We taught them how to beg, now they beat 
us to the doors’, /jidizm issu:f, w la: yidi:d librezsim/ (K, D) * Our old woollens 
are better than new silk costumes ' (Old, tried methods are more suitable to us 
than new, untried ones), /bal wajh mra:ya, w bal gufa mgass/ (U), * A mirror to 
my face, scissors in my back’ (Fair face and foul heart),/ ?iddinya mimarr 
ma:hi:b migarr/ (U) ‘ Life is but a pass-through, not a permanent residence’, 
f'it&adda wi tmadda, wi tgašša wi tmašša/ (C) * After dinner sleep a while, after 
supper walk a mile’, /?il gana:za ha:mya, wil mayyit kalb/ (C) ‘ The burial is 
attended by crowds of people, the deceased is a dog ' (alluding to great honours 
bestowed on persons not worthy of them), /darabni w baka, wi saba?ni wi 
Staka/ (C) ‘One does the blame, another bears the shame’, /?il mistaggil wil 
bati, gand il migaddiyya yilti?i/ (C) ‘ The hasty and the tardy meet at the ferry 
boat (as it won't sail before it is full up)’ (extremes often meet). If the proverb 
has a binary structure, it is easy to make use of parallelism.'* We can observe 
parallelism '’ on all levels: phonological, morphological and syntactic. 


Phonological devices of repetition 

In general, the study of segmental phonology in proverbs is relevant to the 
question of sound-texture. In this paper, sound-texture is understood as the 
texture imparted to a proverb by various patterns and configurations of its 
segmental phones. The standard forms of such patterns are, of course, rhyme 
and devices like alliteration and assonance. 


(i) Rhyme 
The importance of rhyme, particularly end-rhyme, as an element of prover- 
bial style, is noted in an anonymous article on Russian proverbs in which it ts 


'4 Proverbial patterns are mostly homiletic, i.e. reinforcing what is already known 

5 English proverbs have been culled from diverse sources, notably, The Oxford dictionary of 
English proverbs, 3rd ed. Oxford, 1970. 

i6 cf, e.g., Roman Jakobson’s use of * oct a as a rhetorical figure, ‘ Poetry of grammar and 

grammar of poetry’, Lingua, 21, 1968, 297-609 

? I am extending the use of this term to cover pairs of words, phrases and separate clauses. See, 
for instance, Richard Bauman, Verbal art as performance, Rowley, Mass., 1977, for references to 
several works on ' parallelism ' 1n different contexts and across different cultures. 
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stated: * Even where reason remains, the want of rhyme in a particular saying is 
often fatal. We recognize a magic force in “ A stitch in time saves nine " which 
* A stitch in time saves eight " would never have exercised '.'* Arabic proverbs 
abound with end-rhymes, e.g. /Sezb wi ge:b/ (F) ! Grey-haired and vicious’, 
f'iddara:him mara:him/ (K, D, U) ' Money is a sweet balm’, /la: li sse:f w la: li 
dde:f/ (U, D, K)‘ (A person good) neither for the sword nor for (welcoming) the 
guest ' (Good for nothing), /ilsayyina bayyina/ (P) ‘ From the sample, judge the 
rest" (From one learn all), /?iPinsa:n gabd il ?ihsa:n/ (F) ‘ Man is the slave of 
benevolence ’, /wa?ag il fazs fi rrazs/ (C) ‘ The axe has fallen upon the head ' (The, 
blow was well directed), /wugu:h kišša wi ?lu:b gisSa/ (C) ‘Sour faces and 
deceitful heads’, /maga:shum maga:hum, zale:hum galezhum/ (C) * Two-faced ’. 

There are many other types of phonological repetition found in proverbs. 
Proverbs in which the major type of repetition is based on likeness of sound may 
be classified according to grammatical criteria, since rhyme can be ' grammati- 
cal, anti-grammatical, but never agrammatical '.? 


(a) Proverbs that contain word-pairs of the same part of speech 

[Pismu “akbar min gismu/ (C) ‘His name sounds bigger than his physical 
shape’ (N + N), Milli "awwilu Sart ?a:xxru nu:[ (C) ‘ What is well begun is half 
done’ (N + N). /ya:b galeha thya:b| (K, D, U) ‘Wolf in sheep's 
clothing ’,(N + N), "alli ma: buh xe:r fra:guh xe:r/ (U) ‘ What/whoever is of no 
use to you, shove it/him off!" (N + N), /wahda b wahda/ (C) ‘Tit for tat’, 
(N + N), f'itüibisreh ?awwilheh li Pamiz w ?a:xirheh li /hami:z/ (D) ‘ Early 
season, ripe palm-dates are offered first to princes, and (after they become 
abundant) are last given to donkeys ' (Guests are at first cordially welcome, but 
if their stay is unduly prolonged, they should expect substandard hospitality), 
(N +N), /gaduw gind baduw/ (D) ‘ A smoker's pipe in the hands of a Bedouin ’ 
(D) (on asking people to do a job they are not competent to do) (N + N), /kill 
Say hh sass wi zziya:deh min inna:s/ ‘There is no smoke without a fire, but 
people tend to blow up the news’ (N + N), /ma: yazfid fi Ssibak "illa ?axass 
issimac/ (D) * Only inferior quality fishes are entrapped in the net ' (Devils enter 
where angels fear to tread) (N + N), /?il matgu:zs matgu:zs walaw galla?u gala 
razsu fanuzs/ (C) ‘ An ill-omened person is an ill-omened person even if they 
hang a lantern on his head’ (N + N), /ileezn bagira wil yadd ?asizra/ (C) * The 
eye can see but the hand is too short (to act)’ (on the inability to offer help) 
(Adj. + Adj), //a?izmi wala tgaddvmni/ (C) * I'd rather you welcome me cheer- 
fully to your home than offer me a meal’ (V + V), /min tumaz tubag) (K) 
‘ Greedy ones will drown’ (V + V), Milli ma: yitiz yidiz:/ (D) * Disobedient ones 
go adrift’ (V + V), /kill sazgit w luh /g:git/ (D) ‘ Every falling palm-date has 
someone waiting to pick it up' (of one thing/person fitting another) (Active 
Participle + Active Participle), /?il yazya:t ?akthar mil razyha:t] (K) ‘ What will 
be could be worse’ (Active Participle + Active Participle), /^il xunfisa Sa:fit 
wildha kez ga:lit habbit lu:lu b xez/ (D) * The beetle saw its child on the wall, 
she said: '* Look, a pearl on a thread! " ' (Every child is cute in its mother's eye) 
(V + V&N +N), /ya:bu l xel ynazlu:ha wil xunfisa maddit ryu:lha/ (D) * They 
fetched the horses to shoe them and the beetle stuck out its legs’ (of nosy 
persons) (V + V), /irru:s namat will basaxbis gaznat/ (D) ‘ Honourable people 
retired to bed, while nincompoops rampaged the district" (Of the ups and 
downs of life) (V + V), /targis wi hiyyeh tangis/ (D) ‘ She dances and demeans 
herself’ (Much ado about nothing) (V + V). 


5 Russian proverbs’, The Quarterly Review, Cxxxix, 1975, 496. 
. P Roman Jakobson, ‘The phonemic and grammatical aspects of language in their interrela- 
tions ', Proceedings of the Sixth International Congress of Lingustics, Paris, 1949, 14. 
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(b) Proverbs which contain word-pairs that are not the same part of speech 

Ml barb illi ygizk minnu irrizh siddu wi starith/ (C) * The door that brings 
wind, close it and rest’ (Avoid all sources of trouble) (N + V), /ra:gi il boig ma: 
yirtifiz fo:g/ (K, D, U) ‘ Thieves cannot reach the top’ (N + Adv.), Pil hasu:d la: 
yisu:d] (P) ‘ Envious people never prosper’ (N + V), /sa:r ydawwir il fazydeh 
ya:teh il xasazyir zazydeh/ ‘ He set out looking for extra profit but reaped only 
loss of his trade’ (N + Adj.), /il falla:h fallazh win hagg w ra:h/ (C) ‘ A peasant 
will always be naive, even if he starts performing pilgrimage and going places ' 


(N+N+V). 


(i1) Alliteration 

In the Arabic proverbs: /min tumag tubaz/ (K) ‘Greedy persons will 
drown’, Mil hugu:g tabi: I-ha hlu:g/ (D) ' Rights need voices (to ask for them)’ 
there is consonantal alliteration strengthened by the morphological 
equivalences between the minimal pairs /tumag/: /tubag/ and /hlu:g/ : /hugu:g/. 
Other alliterative proverbs are: /tabga:n wi lazyith gala garga:n/ (D) ‘A man 
whose ship sank seeks help from an already drowning man’ (The blind leading 
the blind), /mutar max ybillik ma: yhimmik/ (K, D) ‘ Rain that does not water 
your land does not concern you’, /^igri gary il wuhu:$ gezr riz?ak lan tihu:s/ (C) 
* No matter how hard you run (like beasts), you'll gain only what has already 
been destined for you’, /ma:/ bala:š ła:š/ (U) ' Easy come, easy go’, Pil be:t 
be:tik, wil siya: siya:lik, wil masyid ?adna:lik/ (D) ‘ Consider my home as your 
home and my children as your children and (if you prefer it) the mosque is 
nearer (and, maybe, more comfortable) to you spend the night’ (Of people who 
are ready to pay lip service only). 


(iii) Assonance (internal vowel-rhyme) 

[rax isha harami:ha/ (F) ‘ Rulers/security men are themselves thieves ' (Fish 
begins to stink at the head), /^irrijaz thala:th; rajlin jawwazz w rajlin jahhaz, w 
rajlin ma: yinfag wa ma: yinja:zz/ (U) ‘ There are three types of man (candidates 
for marriage): a man who is personally fit as a husband, another who can afford 
marriage expenses, and a third who is fit for neither °, /?issalaf talaf/ (F) ‘ Loan 
loses both itself and friend ’. 


Morphological reduplication 
Reduplication is a device in which the same morpheme is repeated, with or 
without modification. 


(1) Identical reduplication 

[illi yruth blayyeh gazizmeh, yirgud blayyeh fra:$/ (D) * Whoever is self-invited 
will spend the night without a bed’, /kill tho:b la liba:s, wi kill mass w-luhum 
na:s] (D) ‘ Every costume serves a special occasion, and all folk have their own 
select friends ' (of social homogeneity), /lo: şagir şagir fi: da:reh (U) ‘If he is a 
falcon, he is a falcon in his home (nest)’ (A man’s true worth is revealed at his 
household). /?issez şot razgdeh wil hiyal hiyal ya:zdeh/ (D) ‘ The voice is the 
voice of thunder, but the strength is that of goats' (Much cry, little wool), 
/hala:t iššay hax b haz (K, D) ‘ Strike while the iron is hot’. 


(ii) Partial reduplicatives 

The reduplicatives are alike except for the initial consonant, e.g. /?il gax 
?abl idda:r/ (C) * Before you move into a new house, make sure you have a good 
neighbour ', /xe:rha f ge:rha/ (K, U, D) ‘ Of lost chances’, /hilw illisazm jilizl il 
?ibsam/ (U) ‘ Sweet of tongue but treacherous’. 
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Many Arabic reduplicative proverbs are euphonious, i.e., simple phonetic 
repetitions producing pleasurable sensations of regularity. The informational 
yield of those highly entertaining reduplicative proverbs seems to be limited to 
two suggestions: the conveyance of a friendly humorous message and the choice 
of conversational discourse in a light key, e.g., /?ióa saffit issuhu:n, tma:ragat il 
suyurn, wil za:gil minhum sa:r maynu:n/ (U) ‘ When the plates are laid on the 
table, diners' eyes begin to wander, and the most sober diner becomes 
gluttomane’, /tamagangi bana:lu be:t, falasangi skinlu fi:h/ (C) ‘A greedy 
person built a house to let, a bankrupt hired it’, /ma fi fa:yda wala gazyda/ (F) 
‘Useless’, /?ittarra:r yturruh wil fa:r ?iyyurruh/ (D) ‘ A beggar collects alms; a 
sneaky mouse sweeps it clean’. 


Syntactic repetition 

Under syntactic devices of repetition we include: (i) an identity of syntactic 
structure in each proposition; (ii) repetition of the same word in different 
categories; (iii) ellipsis; (iv) contrast (antonymy). 


(1) Identity of syntactic structure 

Pil bigizd gan il ze:n, bizi:d gan il ?alb/ (C) ‘ Far from the eye, far from the 
heart’, Milli fa:t, ma:t/ (C) ‘ What is done, is done’, /7izza:d yifna:, wi rribtzg 
yidu:m/ (D) ' Food provisions end, but a true friend remains’, /attamur bal 
xiss wil gezs bal gišš/ (U, K) * Palm-dates are in the basket, rice is in the bowl’ (of 
having plenty, so why worry?), /ta:kil gind rayilheh, w tidzi li mtalligheh/ (D) 
* She gets her meal at her (second) husband's table, yet she prays God reward 
her divorcé’ (Of ill-directed gratitude), saxxanu l-mazy, w ta:r iddizc/ (K, D) 
* They boiled water (to pluck off the rooster's feathers), but, look! the rooster 
has flown away’ (of good plans but unexpected results), /?ióa lgani cal il 
hayyeh, ga:law min hicmiteh, wi ?ióa ?akalha | fagizr ga:law min yiha:lteh/ (D) 
‘Ifa rich man eats a snake, people say, '* This is wisdom ”, but when a poor man 
eats a snake, people say, “ This is foolishness ” ’, /sa:lih il gafizr, wi gazd il wazizr/ 
(C) * Make peace with the night-watchman, but carry on your dispute with the 
vizir ' (Avoid troubles with low classes). 


(ii) Repetition of the same word 

f^il ha?? ha??] (C) * Truth is truth ' (Give the devil his due), /sawa, sawa/ (C) 
‘Together (i.e. in harmony)’, /dagga b dagga/ (K, U, D) ‘ One turn deserves 
another’, Piza kunt maga nna:s, ?izmil zayy ma b yigmil innazs/ (C) * When in 
Rome, do as the Romans do’. 

Morphological and syntactic parallelism are strongly connected with one 
another. Sometimes parallelism leads to a chiastic structure, one of the form: 
a-b-b-a, e.g., /7ilgina fil gurba watan, wil fa?r fil watan gurba/ (C) * To be rich in a 
foreign country is to be at home; to be poor in one's own home is tantamount to 
being a foreigner’, /zugga:lin bi hazl, w bha:lin jihha:l/ (U) ‘ At times they are 
wise, at other times they are childish’, /min zumru ma? tabaxxar, tabaxxar wi 
htarag/ (D) ‘ (As a poor man) he was not used to burn incense, now that he has 
become suddenly rich, he burnt so much incense that he burnt himself to death’. 


(it) Ellipsis 

The complementary devices of ellipsis, which reduces redundancy, and 
parallelism, which increases it, serve to form a message that is maximally 
effective because of its brevity and conciseness. Ellipsis reduces redundancy by 
eliminating those elements of the message that are highly predictable or that 
carry little information, e.g., /ma: w hawa/ (D) * Water and breeze’ (alluding to 
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favourable circumstances), /habba habba/ (C) ‘ Easy does it’, /issalaf talaf/ (F) 
‘Loans are ruinous’, /zawa:yidha nawa:gis/ (D) ‘ The more we live, the nearer 
we are to the end (i.e. death)’. 


(iv) Contrast 

Parallelism serves very effectively to create contrasts. The juxtaposition of 
two obviously different elements strengthens and sharpens the contrast, e.g., in 
f'ilgabd fi ttafkizr, wi rrabb fi ttadbi:r/ (F) * Man proposes, God disposes’, the 
obvious formal (and semantic) difference between the partially similar final 
elements of each half (/tafki:r/:/tadbi:r/) emphasizes the semantic contrast 
between the initial elements of the two halves. The preceding example consists 
of two parts, each one consisting of a preposition + noun; thus we have exact 
syntactic and morphological parallelism. Since the ‘nouns’ are antonyms, a 
strong opposition is created between the other nouns in the proverb. 

Other proverbs are /wuyu:h tSa:wif wi glu:b tila:zin/ (D) ‘ Fair face, foul 
heart’, Milli ?awwilu Sart ?axru nu:r/ (C) * A good beginning makes a good end ’, 
/min barra rxa:m w min guwwa sxa:m/ (C) ‘ Fair without, false within’ /?al bezz 
dakar mu:b ?untheh/ (U) ‘Selling is male not female’ (Buyers and sellers are 
bound by their word), /yo:m lak wi yorm gale:k/ (F) ‘ One day for you, another 
against you’, /rubba da:rratin na:figa/ (F) ‘ Every cloud has a silver lining’, 
[talagna min il go:m wi tihna bi ssariyyeh/ (D) ‘ We barely escaped the anger of 
the tribesmen for tresspassing, when we fell in the hands of the (Turkish) patrol 
group’ (Out of the frying pan into the fire). 


Conclusion 

In this brief survey of Arabic proverbs I have tried to show that the most 
fruitful approach to the study of proverbs is provided by a functionally-cum- 
linguistically oriented approach. The examples surveyed in this study (not an 
exhaustive catalogue of all the possibilities) illustrate that variety of expression, 
especially when coupled with parallelism, is a main artifice of Arabic proverbs. 
It is an artifice, however, which no outsider can truly appreciate; translations 
grasp its shadow, not its substance. 


ANATOLIAN EVIDENCE AND THE ORIGINS OF 
THE INDO-EUROPEAN MEDIOPASSIVE 


By GILLIAN R. HART 


0. Introduction 

0.01. The discovery of the Anatolian family of languages early in the present 
century ! confronted Indo-Europeanists with a verbal system of considerably 
less complexity than that which had been assumed, largely on the basis of Greek 
and Indo-Iranian evidence, to have existed in the latest common period of the 
parent language.* This raised questions which are still keenly debated today. 
Did the simplicity of the Anatolian system represent something more primitive 
than the classic image of Indo-European, out of which the latter could be 
explained as a subsequent development, or was it the simplified outcome of an 
originally more complex system, close to that which had been reconstructed 
before the Anatolian family was known? Where Anatolian had isolated features 
(such as the ending -i(3) of the 3 s. preterite of the -hi conjugation) correspond- 
ing to features which characterized the whole of a paradigm in Indo-European 
(such as -s- in the sigmatic aorist), had it preserved a relic of a once fully-formed 
s- aorist which had been largely lost as a result of merger with other categories, 
or was this a 3 s. ending which had subsequently become incorporated into the 
stem to form a new kind of paradigm? 

0.02. This illustrates the kind of problem raised by trying to relate the 
Anatolian data to the accepted PIE model. So far the procedure most often 
adopted has been to take this model as essentially correct, at least so far as the 
verbal system is concerned, and to explain Anatolian divergences from it as 
innovations of that group.? Another approach is still to take the established 
model as correct in most respects, but to assume that Proto-Anatolian separated 
from the main body of IE languages appreciably earlier than the break-up of 
that unified state which the standard model aims to represent. This is the well 
known ' Indo-Hittite hypothesis’ proposed by Edgar Sturtevant, which is in 
direct contradiction to the view that the Anatolian languages are descended 
from the same stage of the parent language as are the other Indo-European 
languages. If the Indo-Hittite hypothesis is correct it should be possible to show 
that there have been innovations common to the branches of Indo-European 
other than Anatolian, which date from a period after the separation of Proto- 
Anatolian. If it is false, there should be no such common innovations. 

0.03. The problem has always been in deciding whether a particular 
characteristic in respect of which Anatolian differs from the remaining Indo- 
European languages is in fact archaic or innovative. In some instances the new 
evidence from Anatolian has appeared to confirm to some extent the results of 
internal reconstruction performed on the previously reconstructed proto- 
language, the best known examples being the appearance in Anatolian langu- 
ages of consonants corresponding to the postulated 'laryngeals', and the 
absence in Anatolian of a feminine gender, which had been supposed on other 
grounds to be a relatively late development of the parent language, 
superimposed on an earlier two-gender system. Apart from cases of this kind, 
arguments for the archaic or innovative nature of particular phenomena depend 


! For a comprehensive account of the history of research into the Anatolian languages cf. 
Kammenhuber, HdbO, 118-90. 

? The classical model of the IE verbal system 1s described by Hoffmann (1970) 

>This hypothesis is explicitly adopted by H. Eichner (1975) and N. Oettinger (1979, passim). 
For other major discussions cf. Cowgill (1974, 1979); Meid (1975, 1979), Neu (1967, 1976), Risch 
(1975), Szemerény: (1975, 1985). 
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on the ease or difficulty with which one state of affairs can be explained as the 
outcome of the other. It is important here that both hypotheses about the 
direction of derivation should be tested and compared. The difficulty is that a 
well-established model of the proto-language already exists, and it is easier to 
take this as a starting-point for the explanation of the Anatolian facts than to 
attempt to reconstruct a new model of the proto-language based on direct 
comparison rather than on internal reconstruction. Yet I do not believe this task 
can ultimately be avoided. Models of proto-languages are necessarily incom- 
plete, and open to revision if new evidence comes along: they cannot be 
regarded as something fixed and immutable.* 

0.04. In recent years several attempts have been made to produce more 
realistic models by incorporating specifications of time and place for the various 
features of reconstructed systems. The realism may be illusory, as B. Schlerath 
(1981) has pointed out; what linguistic reconstruction produces is a set of proto- 
forms. If direct comparison is used, the proto-forms in question may be 
assumed to belong to the latest common period of the common language. Direct 
comparative reconstruction cannot always succeed in establishing the exact 
character of the proto-form; such cases of only partially successful reconstruc- 
tion show up in the model in the form ‘ X or Y ', for example a genitive singular 
ending in *-es/-os. Such alternatives should not be interpreted as reflecting 
dialectal differences in the proto-language; what they reflect is uncertainty 
arising from the inadequacy of the evidence to settle the question. If internal 
reconstruction is applied, earlier proto-forms may be recovered which can in 
some cases throw light upon the more problematical results of comparative 
reconstruction; these earlier proto-forms, however, cannot safely be assumed to 
have been contemporaneous with one another, a fact which makes the 
reconstruction of very early proto-systems particularly uncertain. Not surpris- 
ingly, there is much disagreement once this level of operations is reached. It is 
therefore essential to be clear about what state of affairs one is trying to 
‘reconstruct’, to use the familiar, if optimistic, expression, and especially to 
distinguish between comparative reconstruction using data from historically 
attested languages, and internal reconstruction based on a reconstructed proto- 
language. 

0.05. In this study I shall use the following points of reference: they are 
defined in terms of the linguistic sources on which reconstruction is based rather 
than on any hypothetical chronological or geographical divisions. 

Level 0: Stages which can be reached only by internal reconstruction. 

Level 1: The stage which can be reached by comparative reconstruction drawing 
upon the evidence of both Anatolian and the remaining Indo-European 
languages, representing the latest common period of the parent langu- 
age before the separation of Proto-Anatolian. 

0.06. It may well be that comparative reconstruction making use of the 
Anatolian evidence has still much to contribute before internal reconstruction is 
even attempted. The prerequisite for this is adequate description of the facts of 
the Anatolian languages. This is progressing apace, and recent years have seen 
the appearance of two important works devoted to the verb, E. Neu's study of 
the mediopassive (1968a, 19685) and N. Oettinger's general study of verbal 
stem-formation (1979) which has profited from recent advances in the dating of 
Hittite texts, a matter of the greatest importance for evaluating the material 
available for use in comparative reconstruction. 

0.07. One of the important structural features of the standard Indo- 


* Neu (1976: 241) protests eloquently against the idea that Anatolian can be treated as a special 
case which has nothing to contribute to the understanding of Proto-Indo-European. 
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European model is the opposition of diathesis Active/Mediopassive. The very 
name of the second member of the opposition reflects uneasiness about its 
essential nature, which has been discussed at considerable length. The one thing 
about which there seems to be universal agreement is that the mediopassive is 
opposed to the active, an agreement doubtless founded on the clear morpho- 
logical difference between the two categories. The functional basis of the 
opposition is much more problematical. So is the relationship between the 
mediopassive and the IE Perfect; both personal endings and functions appear to 
show similarities, but there are also deep-seated differences. It has recently been 
suggested é that the IE mediopassive contained two originally different cate- 
gories, described as mediopassive and ‘stative’. In what follows I propose to 
examine this theory in the light especially of the Anatolian evidence, and to 
suggest an alternative explanation of the constitution of the IE mediopassive 
and its relationship with the Perfect. I shall argue that the Indo-European 
mediopassive does indeed have a morphologically complex origin, and that its 
affinity with the PIE Perfect and Anatolian -hi conjugation was older than its 
opposition to the active paradigm, but a matter of syntax rather than mor- 
phology, and that the ancestor of the Perfect and -hi conjugation was a 
morphological category distinct from the forms ancestral to the mediopassive 
from the earliest stage which is within the reach of reconstruction. 


l. “Stative Class III 2’ and the origin of the mediopassive r-endings 

1.01. Oettinger (1976; 1979) proposed a division of the traditional mediopas- 
sive class of Hittite verbs into two classes, Stative and Middle, according to 
whether their 3 s. present ending was -a-(ri) or -ta-(ri). In his 1976 article he 
advanced the hypothesis that these classes had different Indo-European ante- 
cedents, the first going back to an impersonal verb of stative function having 
originally only 3 s. forms, while the second had a full set of personal endings and 
the functions traditionally attributed to the Indo-European Middle. For the 
description of Hittite both these classes were further subdivided as follows: 


Class HI (Stative) 
Consonant stems Vowel stems 
3 
-1@- class 
l 2 
IM dukk*" class 
a b 
kis? es? 
class class 


* See especially the discussions of the question in Gonda (1960), Jankuhn (1969). 
6 By Oettinger (1976): the same classification is used in Oettinger (1979). 
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Class IV (Middle) 
l 2 

Consonant stems Vowel stems 

a b c 
ar-tta class henk-tta class uess/uass-tta class 
a b c d 
Simple thematic -We- -le- -ae- 
class class class class 


1.02. Among the verbs classified as ' stative’ the small group designated as 
Class III 2 or dukk* class deserves particular attention. The characteristics 
which the verbs of this class have in common are as follows: 

(i) Like other verbs of the stative category they lack -t- in the endings of the 3 s. 
present indicative. 

(ii) They are media tantum. 

(iii) The vowel -a- which occurs before the endings -ri or -ru of the 3 s. present 
indicative or imperative and before the ending -/(7) of the 3 s. preterite often has 
plene-spelling. 

(iv) Only 3 p. forms are found. 

(v) The ending -ri in the present indicative is never omitted. 

The verbs which Oettinger assigns to this class are: ass@" ‘be dear’, istu/" 
‘become known’, dakku™ ‘be shut in (7), ur war?" ‘burn’ and wakk™ ‘ be 
lacking '.? 


"'The class was mildly productive in Hittite in providing mediopassives to verbs of the -hi 
conjugation, such as /a-ga-a-ri ‘slips, totters ' to la-a-ki ‘ causes to incline, lays low’ and la-hu-a-a-ri 
‘is poured ’ to /a-a-hu-i * pours’. It seems likely that in both these cases the mediopassives are new 
formations derived from the active, perhaps by the intermediacy of participles such as /a-ga-a-an 
‘inclined '. Two other verbs which may have had mediopassives of a similar structure originally are 
mi-ya-ri * ripens, matures’ and Sr-ya-ri ‘rushes out’ beside active -hi conjugation verbs ma-a-1 
‘ grows, flourishes’ and sa-a-: ‘ presses’, etc. These mediopassives have plene-writing of -a- only 
exceptionally, but the root ablaut suggests that they must at one time have belonged to the suffixally 
accented class. For further details cf. Neu (1968a: 103—5, 117, 144-5). 
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1.03. These verbs are distinguished from the ‘ Stative Class III 1’ type by 
characteristics (ili), (iv) and (v). There is nothing exactly corresponding to them 
in the ‘medium’ category, that is to say, those verbs which make their 3 s. 
present indicative in -ta(ri) rather than -a(ri), since these verbs also normally 
lack characteristics (iii), (iv) and (v). An explanation is needed which will take 
account of all these peculiarities of Class III 2, which differ from the verbs of 
Class III 1 in more respects than ablaut and root accent. In his 1976 article 
Oettinger regarded the stative class as essentially impersonal, not making a full 
paradigm but confined to third-person forms, but suggested that in Late Indo- 
European (which must in this case refer to a stage before the separation of 
Proto-Anatolian) the ‘stative class” had also contained verbs which naturally 
required personal subjects, such as ‘sit’ and ‘lie’. These verbs use ‘Stative’ 
endings in the third persons singular, but ‘Middle’ endings for the other 
persons. 

1.04. The ‘ optional’ nature of the -ri endings in ‘ Stative Class III 1 ' and in 
the Middle generally has been a perennial problem, to which different solutions 
have been proposed. The chief opposing views are that -r( was either an 
extraneous element added to the verbal ending in an apparently arbitrary 
manner,’ or that -r at least (if not -ri) was an integral part of the verbal endings 
which had been lost as the result of sound-change and later partly restored? 
Neither kind of explanation accounts for the fact that there is one class of verbs, 
admittedly a small one, where -ri is (on the available evidence) obligatory, and 
that the optional -ri which is found in the other classes is not evenly distributed 
among the persons of the verb. As can be seen from the lists in Neu (19685; 
23-27) forms with -ri clearly predominate over forms without -ri in the third 
persons, and are also somewhat more common in the 1 s., whereas in the 
remaining persons they are quite rare and fewer than the forms without -ri. This 
preference of -ri for third person endings, taken in conjunction with the 
obligatory status of -ri in the verbs of Class III 2, which have only third person 
forms, suggests that there may be a close link between -ri and this class of verbs, 
and there is further morphological evidence which could have a bearing on this 
question. 

1.05. The Class III 2 verb wakkdGri ‘is lacking’ does not appear in Neu's 
comprehensive study of the Hittite Mediopassive, since it was believed at the 
time to be an active -khi conjugation verb, on account of the supposed 3 s. 
preterite form wa-ag-qa-ri-e$ (KUB XXXIII, 106, ii 8 ff.). Oettinger (1976: 
140 ff.) restored the text to read wa-aq-qa-ri-es|-ki-u]-an ti-ya-at, thus disposing 
of the active Ai conjugation verb, but this raised a further problem, that of the 
relationship between a Class III 2 verb wakkari and the apparently denominat- 
ive verb wakkariya- ‘ revolt, defect". Oettinger (1976: 140 ff.) explained this as 
being derived from the root by means of the secondary suffix -ariya- as in 
gimmantariya-, nekumantariya-, but later (1979: 351f.) seems to have 
abandoned the idea that this suffix could have been added directly to a verbal 
root. The verb in question had already been discussed by Laroche (1963: 62 ff.) 
in some detail; he had explained it as a denominative derived from a neuter 
noun *wakkar, like happariya- to happar, and had further suggested that 
Suppariya- ' sleep, dream’ was derived from a noun *Suppar, which although 


3 Watkins 1969: 194—7 argues for the identification of the -r endings with an IE particle *r (as 
continued by Greek pa) following a sentence-initial verb. It is not clear to me why such a particle 
should develop a special association with the middle voice, or how it could have become 
institutionalized as a verbal ending in a language like Hittite, in which the sentence-initial position 
for verbs is quite rare. 

> This y the view of Neu (1968b, 1982, etc.) Oettinger (1979: 520-2), and 1s supported by Cowgill 
(1974: 561). 
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itself unattested in Anatolian could be identified with an -r/-n- stem neuter 
reconstructed for Indo-European on the basis of other evidence.'? Apart from 
Suppariya- there is also a simple Class III verb suppari alongside forms from 
Class IV with -t- in the 3 s. endings (su-up-ta!-ri, Su-up-ta-a-ri, Su-up-pa-at-ta): in 
view of its isolation it is not really possible to be sure whether it belongs to Class 
III 1 or III 2; the one occurring form without -t- does have -ri and does not have 
plene-spelling, while the forms with -t- include one with plene-spelling but also 
one without -ri. The existence of a Class III 2 *sSu-up-pa-a-ri seems not to be 
excluded. 

1.06. The association of Class III 2 verbs with -r stem nouns suggests that 
the old idea that the -r endings of the mediopassive were of nominal origin !! 
may be worth reconsidering. The fact that the set of verbs which have constant 
-r endings is also restricted to third person use gives some support to this 
hypothesis. The detailed morphological analysis of the Hittite verbal forms is 
. more problematical. Hittite bas only the ending -ri, Luwian mainly -ri but also 
` =r, While Palaic has both -r and -ri " which makes it seem likely that both 
endings existed in Common Anatolian. This raises the question of whether they 
were both inherited, or if one of the pair was the result of a secondary 
development. À commonly held view is that only -r was inherited, and that -ri 
was a modification of this ending under the influence of the active endings. This 
seems plausible, especially if the -r forms had already received the added particle 
-u as a mark of the imperative: this would have given rise to the proportion 
(Common Anatolian) imperative *-tu: indicative *-ti :: imperative *-ru : indica- 
tive X = *-ri.? An alternative, though less likely, possibility is that both endings 
were inherited. If the -r verbal forms had their origin in nouns which functioned 
as predicates in nominal sentences, the question of their syntactic behaviour as 
nouns must be considered. In impersonal use a nominative-accusative case-form 
would be appropriate, but if there was a personal subject the relationship 
between subject and predicate would presumably (at least in a language of Indo- 
European type) '* need to be marked in some way. As the subjects of the verbs in 
question behave just like any other subjects, 1.e. are in the nominative case, the 
marking, if any, must be sought in the predicate: one might think of a locative 
case-form, giving the meaning ‘X (is) in (condition/activity) Y’. Locatival 
origin of at least some of the -r verbs might help to explain the plene-spelling of 


I9 The IE declension of this noun is discussed by Schindler (1966). 

!! For various theories of nominal (and other) origins cf. the survey of literature 1n Neu (19685: 
8-12). More recently Jasanoff (1977) has proposed to derive the -r endings from an original 3 pl 
form reinterpreted as an impersonal 3 s., an 1dea first put forward by Zimmer; he does not therefore 
think that the -r endings characterized all types of mediopassive, and on this point I am ın agreement 
with him. Gernot Schmidt (1977: 107) derives the 3 s. with -r directly from the -r case of a 
heteroclitic r/n noun used optionally as a middle in Indo-European. 

2 Luwian: DLL, 142; Palaic: Carruba, 1970. 46. 

I3 The fact that the 1mperative endings of the 3 s. and 3 pl. always have -ru regardless of what 
happens in the indicative might be held to support the view that -r was lost in final position but 
, preserved when followed by the ending -u of the imperative, but the argument 1s not decisive. It 1s 

also possible that the ending -ru, which prevented the awkward hiatus which would have resulted 
from adding the imperatival particle -u to a stem ending ın a vowel, was the first -r ending to be 
generalized, and assisted in the later propagation of -ri. 

4 For an example of a different procedure for deriving verbs from nominal forms in a non-Indo- 
European language cf. Schmitt (1976). Siebs (1910), in arguing for a nominal derivation for the 3 s. 
active ending -tz, produces some interesting parallels for the use of non-nominative cases (including 
locatives) 1n the predicates of nominal sentences. The identification of the 3 s. of the -r class verbs 
with a specific IE case-form is, however, difficult. The closest morphological parallel among Hittite 
nominal forms to the verbs of the dukkdrt class 1s provided by neuter plurals or ‘ collectives’ such as 
ú-i-da-a-ar ‘waters’ and ud-da-a-ar ‘words, matters’, but it is difficult to envisage any syntactic 
relationship between these categories. Perhaps a closer parallel is provided by the few locative 
infinitives of Old Indian like dhartár: ‘ to hold’ (Burrow, 1973: 132) which show -r- inflection in an 
oblique case and have the required kind of accent, though these differ from the Hittite forms in 
having the compound suffix -tVr rather than a simple -r suffix. 
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the vowel before -ri, -ru, etc, as being due to original suffixal accent in this case 
of the noun. This explanation does not answer the question about the 
relationship of Proto-Anatolian -r and -ri, since it is conceivable that the 
inherited forms were endingless locatives rather than locatives marked by the 
ending -i. 

1.07. The chief objection to theories of nominal origin for the -r endings has 
always been their ‘ optional’ character. If it can be shown that -r endings 
belonged originally to just one class of verbs, and were gradually extended from 
there to other types of mediopassive verb, this objection loses its force. The 
direct evidence of the Hittite texts is of a gradual expansion of the ending -ri; the 
facts are not in dispute, but interpretations of them vary. The hypothesis that 
forms like e-5a, ar-ta had once had an ending -r but had lost it before the time of 
the earliest texts cannot be proved; E.Neu (1982) has demonstrated a weakness 
of final -r after the vowel a for the historical period, but the loss of final -r in 
mediopassive endings would have to be earlier and complete; a sound-change at 
this early date should also have wiped out final -r in all those heteroclitic neuter ` 
nouns which had -a- in the final syllable of the nominative-accusative singuler, 
without hope of restoration on the basis of the oblique cases. Not only is it 
unnecessary to assume a loss of final -r in forms like e-Sa; it is actually rather 
unlikely to have happened.'> 

1.08. In conclusion, then, *Stative Class III 2' verbs may have had a 


5 It may be significant that in the Laws verbs of the -za class show less inclination to add -ri in the 
3 s. and 3 pl. present endings than do verbs of the a-class. The examples are: 


-ta class: a-class: 

With -ri (2) With -ri (5) 
har-pa-an-ta-ri 1 31 is-kal-la-(a)-ri I 15, 16 
kar-tim-mi-ya-an-ta-ri 1 32 (KBo VI 3) ki-Sa-ri 1 42, 45, 71 

Without -ri (7) wa-ra-a-ni H 5 
la-(a)-az-zi-at-ta I 10 (-ni for -ri) 
lt-e-[la-]ni-at-ta I 32 (KBo VI 2) (?) e-pa-a-ri II 11 
har-ap-ta I 66 tu-uh-Sa-ri II 33 


us-ne-e§-Kat-ta II 35b, 36 

ar-pu-ut-ta II 47 

Si-e-u-ni-ah-ta YI 48 Without -r: (4) 

za-ah-ha-an-da 1I 59 tu-uft-Sa-an-ta I 28a 
ki-i-Sa Y 86, II 58a, 86a 
hu-it-ti-ya-an-ta II 52, cf. 82, 85 
Sa-li-(i)-ga II 81 


ES numbers are according to the edition of J. Fredrich, Die Hethitischen Gesetze, Leiden, 
59. 


For HAB the relevant forms are: 


-ta class: -à class. 

With -ri- With -ri 
ar-ta-ri ii 35 e-3a-ri 11 71 
Sar-ka-li-ya-tu-ma-ri ii 49 ki-i-sa-ri iii 49 

Without -ri 
ar-ta i 47 


ki-ya-an|-ta] i1 23 

ma-us-ta iii 52 
pa-ah-h-as-du-ma iii 47, 49 
pa-as-ku-i-it-ta iti 65, 70 
Sar-ra-at-ta 11 50 
§a-az-ki-it-ta u 58, (59) 
u-is-ki-it-ta ii 36 


The preference of the -ta class for forms without -ri is clear, whereas both the -a class verbs have -ri. 
Unfortunately, most Old Hittite texts are not long enough to provide a significant sample of 
mediopassive forms for comparison. For the material from all periods taken together (as presented 
in Neu, 19685: 24—30) there is no significant difference between the two classes, but it must be 
remembered that the use of -ri endings and membership of the -ta class were both on the increase 
during the period of the documents. It seems at least a possibility that the extension of -r endings 
beyond their original location affected the verbs of the a-class slightly before those of the -ta class. 
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different origin from the remaining mediopassives and ' statives ', but played a 
vital part in the dissemination of r endings. The Anatolian languages preserve a 
very archaic state of affairs where the process can be seen happening. Other 
Indo-European languages have either adopted -r endings more or less generally 
as a mark of the mediopassive, or have abandoned them altogether: Tocharian 
still has mediopassives with -r endings (in the Present) and without them (in the 
Preterite). The link with the present tense is thus something common to 
Tocharian and Anatolian, and it may also be relevant that in Italic the -r 
endings belong to the system of tenses built on the present stem only, while the 
perfect passive is a periphrastic formation, and similarly in Old Irish the 
preterite passive is derived from the old *-tos participle, in contrast to the 
present-stem deponent and passive formations with -r endings. This does not 
imply that the function of *-r was originally to mark the present tense; its 
association with present time is a natural consequence of-its origin in a 
predicatively used noun. The impersonal use of such a noun would be 
essentially timeless, whereas the locatival use which has been suggested above 
would indicate present involvement of the subject in the action or condition. 
Such nouns would not necessarily give rise to verbs of ‘stative’ meaning; in 
principle, either a state or a process might be designated, and action by the 
subject need not be excluded. 

1.09. The label ‘ Stative' is perhaps not the most appropriate either for the 
Hittite Stative Class III 2 nor, for that matter, for ' Stative Class III 1" which 
contains some verbs which refer to processes as well as some which refer to 
states. There is a clear distinction also between the two so-called ‘Stative?’ 
classes as regards their morphology; they differ in radical vocalism, accentua- 
tion and in the status of the element -ri, though it is not always possible, because 
of a lack of clear evidence, to be certain whether a particular verb belongs to 
III 1 or III 2. The existence of a single original ' stative’ category is therefore 
doubtful. 

1.10. The next question which must be considered is that of the relationship 
between Stative Class III 1 and the types assigned to the Middle. This will 
involve the relationship between the 3 s. present endings -a(ri) and -ta(ri), which 
have been taken by Oettinger to reflect a basic and ancient difference between 
verbal classes, but by others as merely earlier and later chronological variants. 


2. Stative Class III 1 and Mediopassive (Class IV) 

2.01. The simple verbs of ‘Stative Class III 1’ can be divided into two 
groups according to their syntactic function. The first group contains intransi- 
tive verbs indicating a state of the subject or process by which the subject is 
affected. Examples of this type are e-Sa ‘sits’, ha-li-ya ‘kneels’, hi-in-ga 
‘bows’, ki-i-Sa ‘becomes’, ki-is-ta ‘is extinguished’. The verbs te-it-ha 
‘thunders’ and fal-zi-ya ‘is called out’, both in the general semantic category 
of ‘making sound’ should also be classified here. 

2.02. The second group contains transitive verbs, for example kar-sa ‘ cuts’, 
pa-ah-Sa * protects ' and par-si-ya * breaks °. The existence of transitive verbs in a 
class supposedly of stative origin is a difficulty which requires further eluci- 
dation. 

2.03. The classes of the mediopassive (Class IV) are described by Oettinger 
in terms of the corresponding active classes. Apart from those classified by 
suffix there are two distinct types of formation based on the root, 


T PER (1961: 437). The deponent, however, makes an inflected preterite with r-endings: 
ibid , 418. 
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‘amphikinetic’ active verbs having mediopassives with zero grade of the rœt 
and ‘ acrostatic’ verbs having mediopassives with normal e- grade of the root, 
which is also accented. In both cases the ablaut and original accentuation of the 
mediopassive matches that of the plural of the present active paradigm." 

2.04. Media tantum are classified in a similar way, although they have 30 
corresponding actives. This raises a problem: if, as seems to be suggested, tne 
form of the mediopassive is determined by the corresponding active, what 
determines the form of media tantum (assuming that they have always lacked 
corresponding actives)? Rather than attempting to classify the mediopassive 
forms on the basis of the active, it may be more enlightening to try to explain 
them on their own terms, allowing the media tantum to serve as a starting-point. 

2.05. The media tantum are split between Oettinger's Class III (stative) aad 
Class IV (mediopassive); for examples of the first type see 2.01 above. Of thcse 
which belong to Class IV there are in several cases indications that they may rot 
always have been members of that class. For example Hittite kitta(ri) ‘lies’ Eas 
Indo-Iranian cognates without -t- in the ending of the 3 s. (Vedic Saye, etc.), aad 
despite the agreement of Anatolian with Greek (xefra:), the Indo-Iranian forms 
are surely older: no great weight can be attached to the evidence of Greek 
because it has completely eliminated endings without -t in the 3 s. of the 
mediopassive. There are several other verbs which show both ‘ Class III’ and 
‘Class IV’ forms in Hittite: a table of them can be found in Neu 19684; 27." 
Examples are: hinga/hekta, arga[arkta, Suppari[suptari, happari[hapdari, par- 
Siva/parSittari. 

2.06. The delimitation of ' Stative' and ' Mediopassive’ classes on the basis 
of function rather than on that of form is far from clear-cut. kittar(ri) ‘ lies’ is an 
example of a verb with very clear stative meaning which is on account of its 
(innovated) ending classified with the mediopassives. Two other verbs w-th 
clearly stative meaning are arta(ri) ‘ stands’ ? and westa ‘ wears °.” These too on 
account of their endings are classified as mediopassives, but it is implausible to 
treat them as derived from actives, and they are not reflexive; the examples of 
wes- make it clear that it means not ‘ get dressed’ but ‘wear’. Similarly the 
predominant meaning of arta is ‘stands’. Just as Class III contains in fac: a 
mixture of verbs which can be properly described as ‘stative’, verbs whzch 
indicate processes affecting the subject rather than states, and others whch 
cannot be fitted into this classification at all, so Class IV contains several 
genuine statives (some of which also happen to belong to the acrostatic type) as 


! For this distinction see also Watkins (1969: 94). Lindeman (1972) tries to reduce the two types 
to one by explaining the ‘ proterodynamic ' type as secondarily derived from the ‘ hysterodynamz ' 

I5 In the case of hinga/hekta Oettinger argues that the form with -£- should be the older because 
the verb has reflexive meaning, and should therefore be classed with the middle rather than the 
Stative, but both forms are Ola Hittite, and the forms without -f- are considerably more frequnt. 
The classification ‘reflexive’ 1s here, as in many other cases, questionable There is no oppcsed 
active verb and no reflexive particle is used; the fact that the German translation is ‘ sich neiger” is 
not an adequate reason for treating the verb as reflexive in Hittite. Since perceptions of what 1s to be 
counted as ' reflexive’ are inclined to vary somewhat according to the native language of the lingaust 
It seems better to rely on the formal differences in the language under discussion than on one's cwn 
intuitions. For Hittite the presence or absence of the particle -za is a valuable indication of refleave 
function or its absence. There are many more examples of verbs for which the correctness of the 
classification ‘ reflexive’ is doubtful, especially in the list grven by Neu (19685: 81). The -a class verb 
balya ‘kneels’ provides a close semantic and formal parallel with ginea 

? For the distinction between the two roots *H3er ' arise' and *H ler ‘ move, go’ cf. Rax (1€70 
92 ff.) The active -hi conjugation verb ar- ‘ arrives’ belongs to the latter root, as does its causa-ive 
arnuzzi * brings’. ari and arta are often considered to be related (for example by Tischler, H=G, 
48-9, 64; Cowgill, 1979: 38; Puhvel, HED, 107-8), but this hypothesis seems to cause more problems 
than 1t solves. 

20 As Eichner (1969) has shown, the medium tantum wešš- always has stative meaning, in contzast 
to the derivative waššıya- or wašše- (the conjugation-type of the latter 1s further discussed. by 
Oettinger (1979. 299-307)) 
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well as other types of verb which may more appropriately be described as 
mediopassive. The ‘ teleutostatic’ type of verb appears to be more at home in 
Class IV, although there are not many examples where the root ablaut emerges 
clearly—one such is mar-ta-ri beside active me-ir-zi ‘ disappears °,” nor is there 
much direct evidence for terminational accent.” 

2.07. The functional classification of the mediopassive verbs of Hittite 
(including those belonging to Oettinger's ‘Stative’ classes) was thoroughly 
investigated by Neu (19686: 52-83). The verbs were classified most broadly into 
three groups, ‘ Zustandsmedia ’, ‘ Vorgangsmedia’ and ‘ Tatigkeitsmedia ', and 
in greater detail as transitive, reflexive, intransitive, mediostative or passive. It is 
typical for a verb to be listed under several of these headings simultaneously. 
Neu regarded the ‘ Zustandsmedia ' as the earliest type, in accordance with his 
belief that the ultimate source for the Middle was the IE Perfect, and the 
‘ Tátigkeitsmedia ', which include verbs with reflexive function as well as some 
which are simply transitive, as the most recent, with the ‘ Vorgangsmedia’ 
representing an intermediate stage of development. Unlike Oettinger, Neu did 
not assume that there was any functional difference, original or actual, between 
the -a and -ta classes, regarding the different endings simply as earlier and later 
variants respectively. 

2.08. If one looks at the examples of mediopassive inflected verbs in texts of 
the older language, a striking fact emerges; the mediopassive in opposition to 
the active is very rare, and when it does occur, it tends to be reflexive rather than 
passive. There are plenty of examples of intransitive media tantum verbs in old 
texts, and middle verbs with transitive meaning are also not uncommon, but if 
the passive transformation of an active verb is required, the method is to use the 
participle in -nt-, either alone (if a corresponding inflected verbal form would be 
in the present indicative), or with an auxiliary es- or hark-, if a past tense or 
imperative needs to be expressed. This suggests strongly that the old function of 
the mediopassive in Hittite was not to provide a category derived from the 
active and in opposition to it, but that there were certain verbs, transitive or 
intransitive in function, which were inflected with ‘middle’ endings. Some of 
these verbs permitted both transitive and intransitive uses. For example an old 
middie verb zahhanda ‘ they fight’ occurs in Laws II, 59. It can no doubt be 
classified as a reciprocal middle—each party fights the other—but this need not 
imply the existence of an active verb from which this ‘medial’ meaning is 
somehow derived. Later the functions of the old verb zahh- appear to have been 
taken over by the derived verb zahhiya- which can be used reciprocally, 


?! For the forms of this verb cf. Oettinger (1979: 20), its possible prehistory 1s discussed at 105 ff. 
Watkins (1969: 115) regarded the e-grade active present forms as secondary, while Oettinger takes 
them to be inhented from PIE. They are in fact the earlier forms attested in Hittite. The middle 
forms 1n the later language appear with either er or ar m the root, and the participle also has e-grade, 
which is irregular for a verb with e/a ablaut of the active -mi conjugation. It seems possible that the 
middle here has been influenced by the vocalism of the (intransitive) active which it replaced, but 
this would not adequately account for the participle The influence of the inherited ' acrostatic’ 
middles might perhaps be responsible. Oettinger classifies both the active *mert(i) and the middle 
*mrto as root aorists, but it seems odd to find both active and middle root aorists in the same verb 
without difference of diathesis. I would guess that *mert: referred to the process or event of dying 
and *mrto to the state of being dead, and that *merti was an older present than the medial -yo 
present seen in Latin morior, Old Indian mriyáte. 

2 The ending *-ro which 1s posited to account for the Old Indian 3 pl. secondary middle ending 
seen in aduhra(n) etc. (cf. Watkins 1969. 91—3) is not necessarily to be attributed to Level I, cf. the 
discussion in Neu 19685: 164 ff., although I am not convinced by his account of *-ro as metathesized 
from *-or. It seems more natural to explain it as the result of adding *-o of the 3 s. ending to the *-r 
of the 3 pl., so that they both ended alike, as did the active endings 3 s. *-t and 3 pl. *-nt. It is in any 
case not needed to explain any of the Anatolian developments, but it is perhaps worth noting that 
the development of an ending *-ro in the 3 pl. of the mediopassive would preclude the addition of an 
ending *-r from this source to the endings *-to and *-nto. 
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intransitively or even transitively. The basic meaning seems to ‘ be involved in 
fighting’. A similar many-valued mediopassive is wesiya-, which like the 
English equivalent * graze’ can take as subject the herdsman or the beast, and as 
object the beast or the pasture. It is clearly a denominative from wesi- ' pasture’, 
and must have meant basically ‘ engage in an activity connected with pasture’. 
With verbs of this kind transitivity was just one of the options permitted by the 
language. 

2.09. The development of opposed middles and actives can be seen clearly in 
the later language, but there are some interesting intermediate stages. In the 
Laws the verb tuhs- ‘ cut off, separate’ has middle forms used in an active sense 
in I 28c, II 33, but active forms as well in I 29. In the examples from the ' Ritual 
gegen Familienzwist ' quoted by Neu (1968a: 176) the transitive use of middle 
forms recurs alongside passive use of inflected middle forms and a transitively 
used active form. It looks as if some attempt at rationalization is taking place, 
with a tendency to create new active forms to express active meaning, while 
assigning passive meaning to the middle, without however quite displacing the 
older transitively used middle. About two-thirds of the verbs with older 
transitive middle forms belong to ‘ Stative Class III 1’. Their preference for this 
type of inflection was already noted by Neu, who regarded it as coincidental 
because of the antiquity both of 3 s. endings without -/- and the transitive 
middles. 

2.10. Regarding the reflexive use of mediopassive forms there are several 
problems. One is the definition of ‘reflexive’ itself. It is sometimes applied 
rather widely to include all cases where the action of the verb both affects the 
subject and originates in the subject. A more restricted definition would limit it 
to actions voluntarily initiated by the subject, thus excluding actions like ‘ slip’ 
or ‘fall’. A yet narrower definition would require the possibility of contrast 
between acting upon oneself and acting upon another, as with ‘wash’. It 
appears that Hittite uses the reflexive particle -za in cases where this third and 
narrowest definition applies. The use of a mediopassive verb form is not by itself 
enough to convey that the action is reflexive in the strictest sense. -za occurs 
both with active and middle forms, and in both cases adds something to the 
farce of the verb alone; in the case of the active it indicates that the agent of the 
action is also the one affected by it, while in the case of the mediopassive it 
indicates that the one who is affected by the action is also its agent or initiator. 

2.11. There are cases where the subject both voluntarily initiates the action 
and undergoes some change of attitude as a result, such as ‘ bow’, ‘ kneel’, ‘ sit 
down ’. These do not normally require -za, since it is obvious from the nature of 
the action that only the subject can perform it or be affected by it, but it is 
interesting to note that for the meaning ‘ sit down’ the older language uses the 
simple verb e-Sa-ri without -za, using the -sk- derivative esk- for ‘ sit’, while the 
later language uses e-Sa-ri with -za for ‘sit down’ (Neu, 1968a: 29). The 
meaning ‘sit down ’ can also be expressed by middle forms of the causative ases-, 
with which -za is sometimes used (Neu, 1968a: 19-20). This example illustrates 
that the old * Zustandsmedium ' esa had already in the older language become a 
* Vorgangsmedium ' (if indeed it had not been inherited with both uses) and that 
various methods were used to introduce a formal distinction corresponding to 
the different meanings ' sit’ and ‘ sit down’. -za in this case seems to be used to 
indicate that the subject is required to initiate action as well as to be affected 
by it. 

2 Gonda (1960: 30-43) devotes a lengthy discussion to the unsatisfactory nature of previous 


TÉ oer the essential function of the mediopassive. Cf. also Jankuhn (1969. 37-9), Neu 
19685: 1-3). 
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2.12. Another problem concerns the 2. s. middle imperative in -Aut(i). This is 
often used in a reflexive sense, but in some cases with verbs which have 
otherwise only active forms attested, for example ases- (the simple verb), ispar-, 
mugai- (-sk- derivative only), tasSanu-, warp-. Neu (19685; 68-71) lists them 
among the verbs which have transitive actives and reflexive mediopassives, but 
the restriction on the use of mediopassive forms is worth noting: it may imply 
that reflexive meaning was inherent in this particular ending, rather than being 
associated with all mediopassive endings as such. 

2.13. Different opinions have been expressed about the existence of the 
endings -a and -fa in the 3 s. present of the mediopassive. In the view of 
Watkins, the ending -a goes back to IE *-o, an older ending than IE *-to, which 
has superseded it in most languages. He writes (1969: 84) ' der Unterschied 
zwischen den a- und den ta- Typen ist im Grunde nicht eine paradigmatische 
oder Konjugationsunterscheidung, sondern eine chronologische. Die Endung 
-ta ist Nachfolger der Endung -a.' This is a denial of the earlier view that the 
ending -ża belonged to the -mi conjugation and the ending -a to the -hi 
conjugation. Replacement of the endings without -t by endings with -t- is a 
process which can be observed in historically attested languages, and by 
extrapolating backwards in time it might well appear that a stage could be 
reached at which only the ending *-o existed. Also, there is considerable, though 
not total, similarity of the most basic endings of the mediopassive with those of 
the IE Perfect and the Anatolian -hi conjugation; since the latter two categories 
have a vocalic 3 s. ending it has been supposed that the purely vocalic 3 s. ending 
of the mediopassive must be older than the ending with -t-, despite the 
difficulties arising from the difference in vowel quality. Finally, the active 3 s. 
ending also has -t, which is bound to arouse the suspicion that the consonant 
has been imported into the middle ending from the active. The difficulty about 
this hypothesis is in explaining how the middle came to be influenced by the 
active in the first place. Kurylowicz and Watkins both avoided the difficulty by 
assuming that the 3 pl. middle ending *-nto was already in existence when *-to 
was created (although their detailed explanations of the creation of *-to were 
not the same), but this does not explain the existence of the ending *-nto in the 
mediopassive: it too is suspiciously like the active ending, and there existed 
alongside it an ending *-r ?* best preserved in Indo-Iranian and found in those 
verbs which lacked -t- in the 3 s. ending. In a system with third person active 
endings in *-/(/) and *-nt(i) and middle endings in *-o and *-r there would not 
seem to be much common ground on which to base the development envisaged. 
— 2.14. Such difficulties would not arise if the endings *-o and *-to were equally 
old, as Oettinger proposes. The existence of a 3 s. *-to would facilitate the 
creation of a 3 pl. *-nto on the model of the active endings *-/(i), *-nt(i). Much 
depends on whether there are substantial differences between the Hittite verbs 
with 3 s. in -a and those with 3 s. in -ta, either in their morphology or their 
function, a question which is complicated by possible transfers from the former 
class to the latter and the greater productivity of the -ża class. This is the 
commonest type: ? it includes some media tantum as well as numerous verbs 
which have opposed actives. Finally, there are verbs which have both middle 
and active forms without difference of meaning. Such transitive verbs are, 
however, comparatively rare in this class: most of them belong to Stative Class 
IH 1, as has already been noted. 

2.15. The primary verbs of this class are usually athematic, adding the 
ending -ta(ri) directly to the root. Examples with good etymologies are: martari 


4 cf. Neu (1968a. 203-5). 
25 For further details cf. Oettinger (1979: 520—9). 
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‘disappears’ < IE *mrtó; lukkatta‘ gets light’ < IE *lIuktó; 6 arta * stands’ < 
IE *H3rtó. All these are intransitive. The first two refer to events which are 
accomplished rather than to simple states of being: arta does refer to a state, but 
etymologically belongs to the root * H3er ‘arise’ (cf. Latin ortus, Greek dpro, 
Vedic arta), and therefore is not in origin different in character from the other 
two examples. Similar to these basic intransitive verbs in function are some of 
the derived verbs like lazziatta * gets well’ (from adjective lazzi- ' good’). Verbs 
of this kind, like those of the -a class, are found in their indicative forms from 
the earliest texts onwards. It is quite otherwise with the mediopassive verbs of 
the -ta class which have corresponding opposed actives. Many of these do not 
appear until a later stage of the language than the actives in question. Passive 
use of the mediopassive indicative is rare in early texts, where the normal way of 
expressing the passive is by means of the participle in -ant- used alone as a 
predicate, i.e. without auxiliary verb eš.” 

2.16. It can be seen from the lists in Neu (19685: 54-66) that those medial -ta 
class verbs which are used transitively are thematic (paskuitta, usneskatta, 
wesiyattari, parhattari, Sarratta, tarratta). Some of these have parallel thematic 
active forms, which may have resulted from developments bringing about a 
match between transitive function and active form. A further problem concerns 
the stem-formation. Whereas active thematic verbs in Hittite show at least some 
resemblance to the e/o ablaut of the thematic vowel found in other Indo- 
European languages, most of the Hittite verbs of the transitive middle type 
have, as do the intransitive middles, -a- quality of the thematic vowel 
throughout the paradigm, which has led to a comparison of these formations 
with the Tocharian thematic (Class III) medium tantum which also shows the 
outcome of a general -o- grade thematic vowel rather than e/o alternation.” The 
co-occurrence of a regular thematic medium of this type with an active which 
has variant stem-forms, especially of the 3 s., is grounds for suspicion that the 
active form is a secondary development based on the middle.? Similarly, when 
an old transitive middle acquires new passive forms inflected according to the 
-ta- class, as in the case of parsiya ' breaks’, there may be hesitation about the 
stem-form of the new passive (as in parsittari versus parsiyaddaru). 

2.17. The formal and functional difference between the radical and derived 
intransitive middle verbs of the -ta class on the one hand, and the transitive 
thematic variety on the other, may indicate either that verbs of the latter type 


* Hittite ukta/lukkatta and related words are discussed by Hoffmann (1968). Oettinger (1979: 

273) follows him in taking these Hittite presents as derived from an IE aonst injunctive *Juktó 

In the Laws the following examples of predicatively used participles without auxiliary verb 
occur: appantes I 36, hamenkanza I 29, hui*wanza II 76, mianda II 7, pryanza I 46, piyan I 42, 46, 
pivante$ 1 46, sakuwan I 50, taggalianda II 8, taranza I 28a, tittianza I 40, 41. Of these all except 
huiswanza and miyanza are passive. In contrast, the only inflected passive appears to be siuniyahta II 
48, which is not like a normal passive since there is no corresponding active (and it is indeed difficult 
to imagine how an active could be used if the verb means ‘ be afflicted by a god’). Neu (1968b: 102) 
prefers to classify it as a ‘ Vorgangsmedium ’. 

78 And perhaps Germanic: cf Oettinger 1979: 260, Jasanoff 1975: 8. Adams 1978: 280 points out 
that in Tocharian the alternating e/o type goes with active athematic verbs, and is productive, while 
the o type belongs to media tantum. Jasanoff 1975: 8-9 prefers to explain the o type as an innovation, 
but its dialectal distribution and occurrence in media tantum suggest that it is more likely to be an 
archaism The situation in Greek or Latin where the thematic vowel ın the mediopassive agrees in 
quality with that of the active would then reflect loss of the o type, and the use of thematic vowels in 
the two diatheses could be of quite independent origins. Just as new actives formed to match existing 
middles may adopt the vocalism of the middle, or show hesitation about stem formation or even 
conjugation-type in Hittite, so new middles formed to existing actives might be expected to adopt 
their ablaut alternation in the thematic vowel In some Indo-European languages this state of affairs 
came to prevail, but others still keep examples of the old o middles. 

2 The section ın Oettinger 1979. 259-314 on the simple thematic class contains useful discussion 
of this question and possible examples of both types of development. Cf. especially pp. 279-81 (on 
marritta), 284-8 (on Sarre- ), 298-9 (tarratta). 
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are relatively recent creations or that they have been transferred from the -a 
class; there are some formations, such as usneskatta, which presumably always 
belonged to the -ta class, but may have been formed on the pattern of existing 
thematic middles which had been so transferred. It can be seen from the 
comparison of verbs which have both -a and -ta class forms that the patterns of 
adaptation involved in transfer to the -ta class were not uniform. The final -a of 
the 3. s. might either be treated as an ending and detached before the addition of 
-ta, or become part of the stem to which -ta is added; ? in some cases the -ta 
endings are added directly to the root. 

2.18. The -ta class of Hittite has a complex origin. Its nucleus consists of 
athematic intransitive verbs which add the ending -ta directly to the root in the 
zero grade; they refer to a state of the subject brought about by previous action, 
not necessarily initiated by the subject. In the older language they are less 
inclined to use the extension -ri in the present endings than are members of the 
-a class. The class also includes thematic intransitive verbs of various (mainly 
denominative) origins. Like the athematic verbs, they occur freely in early texts 
in their inflected forms. 

To be distinguished from these are those intransitive verbs which coexist 
with opposed active transitive verbs, to which they function as passives. These 
are characteristic of the later language, where they are quite abundant, and are 
morphologically founded on the corresponding active verbs. Earlier to appear 
are reflexively used middle verbs with opposed actives, some of which, for 
example ases- ‘ cause to sit’ or parkunu- ' purify’ are causative formations, so 
that the active form has undoubted priority. Apart from verbs which can be 
identified as inherited representatives of the -ta class or as additions to it in the 
historical period, there are two other types which seem likely to have been 
transferred from the -a class. 

The first type includes intransitive verbs with e-grade of the root, such as 
kittari. Secondly, there are transitive verbs, thematic and athematic, which may 
continue old transitive verbs of the -a class. 

2.19. While the function of the radical -ta class verbs was to indicate that the 
subject achieved the state in which the action or process indicated by the verbal 
root resulted, if the basis of derivation was an adjective, the meaning was 
‘achieve the state of being what the adjective denotes’. The common and 
productive way of making this kind of derivative in Hittite was by means of the 
suffix -es-, as in parkues- * become pure’ as against park-/parkiya- ‘ be raised up, 
become high’, which was presumably an older type of formation, since it was 
formed from the root without the adjectival suffix u.*! Those mediopassives in 
the -ta class which are formed from active verbs and are opposed to them in 
diathesis cannot be used to throw light on the earliest constituency of the class, 
since they apparently represent a development which is only just beginning in 
the oldest records. If the transitive verbs are also excluded as unoriginal, this 
class emerges as clearly distinct from both Class III 1 and Class III 2. 


3. The relationship between Middle, Perfect and -hi conjugation 

3.01. The similarity between at least some of the middle endings and those of 
the Anatolian -hi conjugation and the Indo-European Perfect was noticed over 
fifty years ago by Kurylowicz (1932) and Stang (1932), and has been much 
discussed ever since. One idea to which it gave rise was that all these categories 
originated in a single paradigm which existed at some remote stage of the proto- 


9? For these two types of innovation see Watkins 1969: 86-7. 
31 Cf, Weitenberg (1984: 83-5) for discussion of the relationship between u-stem adjectives and 
verbs in Hittite. 
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language, considerably earlier than any stage reachable by comparative 
reconstruction. In view of the remoteness of the developments in question it was 
possible only to speculate about what they might have been, and the motivation 
for the splitting of the supposed ' original ' paradigm was not altogether clear. It 
was supposed that it might have carried a number of functions which could in 
theory have been distinguished, and later were distinguished in practice with the 
help of various formal differentiations of the proto-form.? 

3.02. It seems to be generally agreed that there was a set of endings proper to 
the active (or active -mi conjugation) verb, and an additional set whose 
members could be identified in the most basic forms of the singular persons and 
the 3 pl. Anatolian -hi conjugation, the IE Perfect, and the mediopassive. It was 
also surmised that the special thematic endings of the singular active of primary 
tenses might also be associated with this type in some way. Because of the well- 
known fact that several old active perfects (especially in Greek) are intransitive 
and agree in diathesis with a present middle rather than with a present active it 
was usually supposed that these endings betokened a different relationship 
between subject and verb from that expressed by the active endings.” It is not, 
however, the endings which I wish primarily to discuss: they have received a 
great deal of attention already, and there is a limit to the usefulness of discussing 
the possible origins of such small elements. 

3.03. The Anatolian -ki conjugation created a problem because it is not 
typically intransitive; its members can have their own mediopassive forms. The 
supposedly intransitive nature of the IE Perfect did not prevent it from also 
developing a new mediopassive. The old endings, when renewed, were replaced 
by active rather than mediopassive endings; the same thing happened to the 
Hittite -hi conjugation, which differs from the -mi conjugation only in the 
singular. If IE Perfect and Anatolian -hi conjugation had both been derived 
from an essentially intransitive ancestor, their treatment as active verbs would 
require an explanation. It may be an error to suppose that the existence of some 
old intransitive perfects implies that at an earlier stage this was a characteristic 
of the entire category; this 1s a belief which appears to have been encouraged by 
the similarity of its endings with those of the mediopassive.* 

3.04. In fact, the similarity between endings of the Perfect and those of the 
-hi conjugation is greater than that between either of these categories and the 
mediopassive. In the 1 and 2 pl. the mediopassive has endings of its own which 
are not found in the Perfect and /hi conjugation, and in the 3 pl. also there are 
differences of detail; even in the singular the 3 s. endings have different vocalism. 
The root ablaut and accent is also different. The mediopassive has, as has 
already been noted, an ' acrostatic ' and a ' teleutostatic ' type: both the Perfect 
and the -hi conjugation have an alternation analogous to that of the active, 
except that the strong forms of the root have o-grade (directly attested in the 
case of the IE Perfect and assumed to underlie the -a- of the -hi conjugation 
strong forms), while the plural has either zero grade or, in the case of a few -hi 
conjugation verbs, e-grade. The division between the mediopassive on the one 
hand and the Perfect and -hi conjugation on the other must be of some 
antiquity, and the combined evidence of Anatolian and the other IE languages 


?? For suggestions as to how such a proto-form might have been differentiated cf. Watkins (1969: 
111 ff.) and Kuryłowicz (1964: 62-3). 

3 For a discussion of the provenance of the different types of ending cf. Seebold (1971). 

* For example Kuryłowicz (1968: 7) goes so far as to refer to the Perfect as ‘une catégorie 
verbale intransitive par définition'. The reasons for this view are discussed at greater length in 
Kurylowicz (1964: 61) Szemerényi (1980: 235) also explains the association of active perfects with 
middle presents as resulting from the originally stative nature of the perfect, cf. also pp. 305-7 for 
the reconstruction of a set of ' Perfekt-Medium' as opposed to ‘ Passiv-Medium ' endings. 
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makes it clear that it must already have been in existence before the separation 
of Proto-Anatolian. The fact that the mediopassive category includes the same 
types of stem in both Anatolian and the rest of Indo-European and is 
represented by undoubtedly old lexical equations is of great importance for its 
prehistory, as Cowgill (1974) pointed out; it is also more significant than the 
similarity of endings between the mediopassive and the Perfect and -hi 
conjugation, which is in any case incomplete. For the final stage of the proto- 
language (Level 1) it is necessary to reconstruct the category ancestral to the IE 
Perfect and the Anatolian -hi conjugation as an entity distinct from any form of 
the mediopassive. 

3.05. This leaves open the question of the relationship of these categories in 
the remoter past of the parent language. Internal reconstructions of this stage 
have varied considerably. Kurylowicz (1964: 62) started from a passive thematic 
participial form such as *g"hené ‘ killed’, from which all the later Perfect and 
mediopassive forms might be supposed to have been derived by diversification. 
It will be noted that the example chosen is from a verb with a very well attested 
ancient active paradigm, and that the meaning of the supposed participial form 
is therefore passive. A very different model is proposed by Neu (19685, 1976), 
who posits two original categories, an Active and a Perfect, and supposes that 
the mediopassive evolved from a crossing of the two. Rosenkranz (1978: 87) 
started from an ‘ Urverb' which was neither active nor passive nor perfect, but 
acquired a diathesis appropriate to the meaning of the verb. W. Cowgill (1979) 
proposed an original division into ' verb proper ', including both the active and 
the mediopassive, and a ' nominal verb' ancestral to the IE Perfect and the 
Anatolian -/!u conjugation. As a typological parallel he cited the case of 
Akkadian, where beside the normal verb conjugation in which the persons of 
the verb are expressed by prefixes there is also a ‘ Stative’ or * Permansive ' type 
where persons are marked by suffixation. 

3.06. Cowgill thus stressed the differences between the Perfect and -hi 
conjugation on the one hand and the mediopassive on the other, implying a 
closer connexion between mediopassive and active as basically opposed cate- 
gories. His mention of the Akkadian Stative is especially interesting, since that 
category may in some cases be based on nouns, but is by no means exclusively 
so. It can also be based on verbs or adjectives. Some examples are: Sarrdgq ‘ he is 
a thief’, asSat ' she is a wife °, qarrádáku ' I am heroic’, alu Sakin ‘ a city has been 
founded ’, haliq ‘ He is a fugitive’, mari waldat ‘ she has borne children’. The 
Akkadian Stative always indicates a state, even with fientive verbs, but is not 
necessarily intransitive and does not exclude agency of the subject. When 
derived from transitive fientive verbs it can be passive, and is intransitive when 
derived from intransitive verbs. It can govern a direct object.? M. B. Rowton in 
his study of Classic Babylonian prefers to call it the ‘ permansive ' rather than 
the stative, in order to make it clear that it includes active as well as passive 
condition. When used in active condition it can represent the subject as 
engrossed in the action or devoting sustained care to the action. The commonest 
type is the descriptive permansive, derived from adjectives or adjectival verbs, 
and this need not even describe a ‘state’ but rather an attribute of the subject 
(Rowton 1962: 234—36, 259-60). 

3.07. The origin of the Akkadian Stative and similar constructions in other 
Semitic languages is traced to a nominal predicate, endingless in the 3 s. 
masculine form and furnished with pronominal affixes in the other persons. The 
formal characteristics of the construction are discussed by Buccellati (1968). In 


35 Ungnad-Matous (1979: 64-5), von Soden (GAG, 100-1). 
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effect, it is a nominal sentence in which the pronominal affix, if any, functions as 
subject. 

3.08. Cowgill (1979) suggested that the ancestor of the IE Perfect and 
Anatolian -hi conjugation developed from a nominal sentence of a similar kind 
in which the predicate was a noun, but a noun derived from a verbal root. It was 
therefore able to function very much in the same way as the Akkadian Stative; 
the subject could be engaged in the action as agent or patient. Because of ts 
origin in a nominal sentence the category would not to begin with have had 
tense: it acquired this only later, as part of its assimilation to the type of t3e 
‘verb proper’. 

3.09. The expression of tense in the IE Perfect system and the Anatolian -hi 
conjugation appears to rest on independent developments. In Anatolian the 
older forms of the first and second person singular endings are found in tae 
preterite of the -hi conjugation (1 s. Luwian -ha, 2 s. Hittite -:2), while the 
present has developed new endings, apparently under the influence of me 
present active endings of the -mi conjugation (1 s. Hittite -he (later -hi) < *- 
hai :2 s. -ti < * -thai). In the 3 s. the endings of present and preterite re 
unrelated: present -i could have a number of different origins, but is most often 
taken to be from * -ei, on the basis of the IE Perfect ending *-e combined w:th 
the particle -i which marks the present tense in the active -mi conjugation 
paradigm. The earliest form of the 3 s. preterite of the -hi conjugation ends ir -š 
or -if, which must have an independent origin. It seems likely that an ending * -e 
would have become - in Hittite in absolute final position, so that the ending -(3)5 
might have been adopted in order to prevent ambiguity." 

3.10. The situation in the Indo-European Perfect is quite different. Herein 
Greek and Indo-Iranian the older endings are found in the primary-terse 
paradigm rather than in the various newly-created secondary tenses (pu- 
perfects). In Latin the Perfect Active endings are formed with the addition o" -i 
(for example vidi « * woidH2ai) but there is no contrast between these 
recharacterized endings and the older endings, since the latter have disappeared. 
The introduction of tense-markers into the old ‘nominal verb’ paradigm may 
have begun as early as the latest common period, but it can hardly have been 
more than an option at that time; its status might have been something like that 
of the -ri endings of the Hittite mediopassive. One possible outcome of che 
innovation was to keep the older endings in use alongside the new ones for he 
preterite function: this was what happened in Anatolian, but it did not happen 
anywhere else. The evidence points to the existence of a tenseless ' nomiaal 
verb’ until almost the end of the latest common period, not to a fully-fledged 
‘Indo-European Perfect’. 

3.11. A not dissimilar situation exists in relation to the Indo-European 
Mediopassive. As us well known, IE languages show considerable agreem=nt 
about the secondary endings, at least in the third persons singular and plural, 
but diverge in the matter of primary endings. Some form primary endings from 
secondary endings by the addition of -i, as in the active: this is what happens in 
Greek, Indo-Iranian and Germanic. Others ignore this method, and use -r 
endings. Tocharian is peculiar in using -r endings in the Present Middle, buz -i 
endings as well as the older unmarked endings in the preterite.? 


36 For the change of final -e > -i1n Hittite cf. Oettinger (1979: 19, 38, 533 with note 5). Sturtevant 
(1938) suggested that the ending -: of the -hı conjugation 3 s. present might be directly derived fzom 
*-e, which is perhaps a possibility worth considering. Cf. the situation in the Tocharian preterite 
middle mentioned in the next note. 

Y The additional -i is found in the endings of the first two persons of the singular (Toch. B -maz, 
-tai, A -e, -te) but the third persons (B -te, -nte, A -t, -nt) go back to *-to, *-nto, cf Krause-Thomas 
(1960: 260). Watkins (1969: 192—3) associates these -i endings of the Tocharian preterite middlemot 
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3.12. Anatolian is usually classified as an -r ending language, both because it 
has -r endings and because it does not have -i endings, except as part of the 
ending -ri. But the use of -r endings is optional, for reasons which have been 
discussed above (Section 1). Beside them there exist older endings without -r- 
(-ta, -a, -nta), but these are used normally not as secondary endings, as they are 
elsewhere among the IE languages, but as primary endings. This is the situation 
in Hittite, while in Luwian the endings -ta, -nta are used as secondary active 
endings; Palaic has preterite active 3 s. -t but 3 pl. -nta (graphic for -nt?) and 
present middle 3 pl. -nta. Hittite has effected the marking of tense in the 
mediopassive by a different device, the addition of an ending -1() * to the basic 
endings to mark the preterite. This is an earlier development than the marking 
of the present by -ri, which was incomplete even at the end of the period covered 
by the Hittite records, and much less extensive at the beginning than at the end 
of the period. The use of a specific mechanism for marking preterite forms in 
early Hittite is without parallel in other IE languages, and would be a surprising 
development in a situation where present forms were already marked by r. this 
is an argument against the hypothesis of an early loss of -r in the present endings 
advocated by Neu and others. The appropriateness of the -ri endings for 
indicating present time is, as we have tried to show, a result of the nominal 
origin of the endings, and it is therefore unnecessary to assume that -r was 
originally a tense marker in a specific group of Indo-European dialects. 

3.13. It appears therefore that it is impossible to identify any specific way of 
marking tense in the mediopassive which can be attributed even to the latest 
common period. Like the Perfect and -hi conjugation, and unlike the Active, the 
mediopassive appears to have begun to mark tense relatively late—so late, in 
fact, that different Indo-European dialects went about it in different ways. Most 
keep the older endings in the preterite, and develop new ways of marking the 
present, but the method is not always the same. Hittite marks the preterite in the 
first instance: later -r endings spread from the class of verbs in which they 
originated to become an ‘ optional’ marker of the present. This is not a case 
where the remainder of the IE languages innovate commonly in a way not 
shared by Anatolian; they show a number of independent dialectal innovations. 
The state of affairs which can be reconstructed for the latest common period 
before the separation of Anatolian is a * mediopassive ° without tense. 

3.14. This conclusion must cast doubt on the idea that the mediopassive is 
the counterpart of the active and that together they form the ‘ verb proper’. It 
also brings the mediopassive closer to the -hi conjugation and the Perfect: not 
only do they have some similar endings, but they also both begin to mark tense 
at a later stage than the Active. Of the two, the ancestor of the Perfect and -hi 
conjugation seems to have begun to do this slightly earlier, and in a way much 
more unambiguously influenced by the Active, although the beginning of the 
innovation can be dated only to the end of the latest common period. At this 
period the old ‘nominal verb’ was apparently closer to the Active than the 
mediopassive was, and more likely to be influenced by it. This is shown most 
clearly by the development of the Anatolian -hi conjugation, which is in effect 


with the - middle endings of Greek or Indo-Iranian, but with perfect active endings like that of 
Latin vidi. If this is correct, Tocharian need not be assumed to have inherited -i endings of the 
middle as such. Jasanoff (1977: 169), however, thinks they are old middle -i endings. I find the 
explanation given by Watkins easter to reconcile with the fact that the endings appear in the 
Preterite, which has connexions with the IE Perfect. 

38 The origin of the ending -t(/), which is also sometimes found in present mediopassive endings, 
1$ Obscure; 1t has been suggested that it may be connected with the IE local particle and 1mperatival 

*-dhi, or with the Anatolian reflexive particle -ti (difficult on account of the lack of assibilation 
in Hittite). For discussion cf. Neu (19685: 143-8). 
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just an alternative type of active paradigm, and adopts the regular plural 
endings of the active -mi conjugation. The Indo-European Perfect, although it 
preserves the distinctive endings slightly better than the -ki conjugation, is 
nevertheless subject to morphological innovations under the influence of the 
Active, and develops a new mediopassive counterpart of its own. 

3.15. The problem of the affinity between the mediopassive and the Perfect 
and -hi conjugation is therefore still in need of a solution. To derive them all 
from a common proto-paradigm, while it would explain the similarity af 
endings (insofar as they are similar), would not explain the differences in stem- 
formation or function. There is, however, an alternative possibility, suggested 
on the one hand by Cowsgill’s typological comparison with the Akkadian Stative 
and on the other by the existence in Hittite of several different morphological 
types of mediopassive. This is that the mediopassives (apart from the -r class for 
which a nominal origin seems probable) are of a similar syntactic origin to the 
‘nominal verb’, that 1s to say, they go back to nominal sentences, but have a 
different morphological and functional origin in that they are based not on 
nouns but on adjectives. It will be recalled that Akkadian Statives can be so 
based, as well as being derived from nouns or verbal roots. Adjectival derivation 
would explain many of the features of the mediopassive more satisfactorily than 
can be done by positing its derivation from a single verbal category opposed to 
the active. 

3.16. On the formal side two types of adjectives at least ? need to te 
considered. The first is a simple thematic type with e-grade of the root. Such 
adjectives are known to be ancient in Indo-European, although examples in the 
daughter languages are no longer very numerous: they include *senos ‘ old’, 
*newos ‘new’, etc. Used predicatively they would refer to more or less 
permanent attributes or states of the subject. The relationship between adjec- 
tives of this kind and verbs is well exemplified by Vedic rócate ‘shines’ beside 
the adjective Greek Aevx«ós * white’, or Greek épedfera: beside Latin rufus. 

3.17. The second type of adjective is the familiar IE *-£os participle or verbal 
adjective. As in the case of the thematic adjectives it is necessary only to suppose 
that in prehistoric times it could be used predicatively without a case-ending in 
order to arrive at a predicate such as *mrtó ‘is dead’. The morphological 
similarity between the -tos participle and the root aorist middle has long been 
noted,” and it is probably not accidental. It has already been remarked that the 
-ta class middles in Hittite which are formed on the root refer to achieved states 
implying previous events, and that it has been suggested that they are derived 
from aorist middle injunctives. This is not really very far from saying that they 
are derived from tenseless forms referring to completed actions, which would 
apply equally well to predicatively used adjectives. They thus parallel the first 
type in being derived from adjectives, but differ from them in implying that 


? Watkins ari 94—5) assumes two ablaut and accent types within the middles with 3 s. ın *-0 
on the basis of Indo-Iranian evidence. It is difficult to substantiate this from Hittite, as the one 
example of a Hittite cognate to any of the verbs cited is dukkari which belongs to the -r class. The 
other examples mentioned by Watkins are of verbs which have old active forms, and shouid 
therefore be treated with caution, but there seems to be no reason in principle why oxytone 
adjectives should not have played a part in the creation of old middles, especially perhaps ın the 
transitive variety. 

# Gonda (1960: 65) describes the verbal adjective in -tó- as the ‘nominal counterpart of the 
verbal] category under discussion" (meaning the Medium), and emphasizes that the uses of the 
verbal adjective were not confined to the passive. Hirt (1928 102 ff.) went further in supposing the 
ultimate identity of the aorist middle in -to with a ‘ casus indefinitus ' of the verbal adjective. The 
coincidence of the two categories in Greek for which Hirt gave numerous examples is particularly 
striking, and although he may sometimes have gone too far in seeking to derive verbal formations 
E ipis ones this particular instance seems to make good sense in syntactic as well as in 

ormal terms. 
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some action has taken place, and in the fact that the adjectives are themselves of 
verbal origin. A similar relationship obtains in secondary members of the 
Hittite -ta class, which may themselves be based on adjectival stems; in such 
cases the achievement of the state designated by the adjective 1s implied, as in 
lazziatta * he gets well’. The verbal roots on which primary formations of the 
type are based may occur freely in other verbal formations. The association of 
Hittite marta(ri) with an active -mi conjugation verb merzi is of considerable 
interest here, in that there is no diathetical opposition between the two forms, 
merzi being itself intransitive. The case is similar to that of Greek dnpi/daro, and 
is so peculiar that it may well be something ancient. On the other hand the 
association of a mediopassive in -fa with an active transitive verb is uncommon 
in the early language; it is in the later language that inflected passives begin to be 
more common. This is in marked contrast to the situation regarded as typical in 
Greek or Indo-Iranian, where the mediopassive is commonly used in passive or 
intransitive function alongside an opposed active transitive verb, although this 
situation itself may not after all be of any very great antiquity. 


4. Conclusions: the constitution of the mediopassive 

4.01. It has been suggested that the supposedly unitary category of * Indo- 
European Mediopassive’ developed as the result of the coalescence of several 
different categories. The first to be discussed was the -r type, which seems likely 
to have been an originally impersonal form of nominal origin. Next was the type 
represented by several of the old media tantum verbs of Indo-European referring 
to physical states or attributes of the subject; this shows a close parallel with a 
common type of Akkadian permansive, and the morphology suggests that the 
type could have originated in predicatively used adjectives with e-grade of the 
root and thematic suffix which came to be treated as a 3 s. ending. On the 
evidence of Hittite it seems possible that this class also included some medial 
verbs based on adjectives of active meaning, which gave rise to the transitive 
verbs of Class III 1. 

4.02. The third type was seen as similarly adjectival in origin, but this time 
derived from the participle in *-tó-; in early Hittite this type is found 
predominantly in use in verbs which are intransitive, but imply a change in 
state. Passive use of the inflected forms of the mediopassive is very rare in early 
texts: later the mediopassive in -ta(ri) is formed more freely to express the 
passive of active transitive verbs.*! 

4.03. The situation in Old Hittite is not unlike that which Jankuhn (1969: 
112 ff.) established for Homeric Greek. Many active transitive verbs were found 
to have no passive or intransitive counterparts, while many middle verbs had no 
opposing actives. Passive use appeared not to be an old or essential character- 
istic of the middle inflection, but one which was on the increase during the epic 
period in Greek. It was similarly extended during the historical period covered 
by the Hittite documents. 

4.04. In view of findings such as these it is not surprising that doubts are 
sometimes expressed about whether Indo-European had a passive at all. Neu 
(1969: 6-7) suggests that the earliest means of expressing the passive may have 
been by suppletion. The evidence of Old Hittite suggests a rather different 
answer. Here passive function is regularly expressed by the -nt- participle 
without auxiliary verb, the participle itself functioning as the predicate of a 
nominal sentence. An auxiliary verb is used when a tense other than the present 


*! It 15 noteworthy that some of the most common active verbs (for example ep-, da-, ed-, eku-, 
pai-[piya-) have either very few instances of inflected mediopassives, or none. 
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or a mood other than the indicative is required.” An alternative strategy is 
illustrated by the introduction of personal passives alongside active verbs, for 
which the model seems most likely to have been the inflected mediopassive 
indicating a state or change of state of the subject. Such mediopassives were in 
use from the earliest times, in marked contrast to the inflected passives. 

4.05. The participial construction of Hittite is of interest not only in its own 
right, providing as it does an excellent example of the ways in which a participle 
may be exploited in a language which has only one,” but also because of the 
light it throws on the possible prehistoric development of the *-t6 mediopassive, 
which we have suggested may have grown out of a similar predicative use of an 
uninflected form of the *-£ó(s) participle. Interestingly enough, the new verbal 
forms which developed were apparently not primarily passive but ' middle’; 
their function was to designate entry into a state, and they thus complemented 
the existing class of descriptive middles which indicated persistence in a state or 
process. They formed a full paradigm by taking endings for the first and second 
persons from the descriptive middles, but in the third persons distinct forms 
from the two original classes survived in some cases into the historical period. 

4.06. The passive function was retained by the *-żós participles themselves. 
Outside Anatolian they kept this function, and were able to serve as the basis for 
new passive verbal systems, either with or without an auxiliary verb.“ In 
Anatolian the *-tós participles disappeared. Their function was inherited by the 
-nt- participles in Hittite, while in Luwian two participles survived, thus 
permitting a distinction between the passive, expressed by the participle in -mi-, 
and the intransitive, expressed by the participle in -nt-.? 

4.07. The athematic aorist middle with its well-known ‘ perfective’ aspect is 
a quite natural development from a ‘ perfect passive’ verbal adjective. While the 
verbal adjective refers to the attained state, the finite verb derived from it refers 
to the process by which that state is attained: it is ‘ perfective’ rather than 
‘perfect’. In contrast to this, the present middles of adjectival origin describe 
continuing states or activities; they have ' imperfective aspect’. The mediopas- 
sive thus reveals more about the roots of the aspectual system than does the 
Active, and invites the suspicion that the aspectual distinctions of the active may 
have a secondary origin. 

4.08. Something must also be said about the non-passive functions of the 
traditional mediopassive. Its subject-centred nature is adequately accounted for 
by the adjectival and largely non-active origins of the eventual finite verbal 
forms. The fact that the subject can sometimes be actively involved in, as well as 
experiencing, the action or state is not an essential component of the uses of the 
mediopassive, but one of two possible options. Reflexiveness is in turn a special 
case of active involvement by the subject, and reciprocal action is a specia] case 
of reflexiveness in which both the action and the experiencing of its effects are 
shared between subjects. The indirect reflexive use which is regarded as so 
characteristic of the mediopassive in Greek and Sanskrit, far from representing 
anything original and essential to the meaning of the mediopassive as opposed 
to the active, is probably a comparatively recent development arising out of the 


“For example, in HAB, le handan-pat esdu II 51, 55; nahhantes esten i: 50 (intransitive); 
w[a|hanza esdu III 62, beside haSSante§ I 47, hanjtjantes H 48, [warSilyan HI 3 
55 The -nt- participle i in Hittite is normally passive when made from active inen verbs but 
simply intransitive when made from intransitive verbs; for the occasional active uses cf Neu (1968b: 
117-22). Neu also points out that a participle from a verb implying a change of state is treated as a 
past ine’). * dead °) but if the verb does not imply change of state the participle 1s present (asant- 
‘sitting’ 
^d Gonda (1960: 66). 
55 Laroche DLL, 142; cf. Rosenkranz (1978: 77) for participles in other Anatolian languages. 
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direct reflexive use; it is almost unknown in Hittite. The relationships between 
the various functions of the classic mediopassive may be represented schemati- 
cally as follows: 


SUBJECT AFFECTED BY ACTION 


SUBJECT INACTIVE SUBJECT ACTIVE 
OTHER AGENT NO AGENT OTHER AGENT OTHER AGENT 
[implied] REQUIRED EXCLUDED POSSIBLE 
PASSIVE INTRANSITIVE — INTENT -- INTENT REFLEXIVE 
‘is eaten’ tis hot’ “sneezes” ‘sits down’ 


DIRECT INDIRECT RECIPROCAL 


| | | 


“washes self’ ‘cooks for self" ‘fight’ 


Excluded from this classification are the verbs with mediopassive form but 
purely active meaning, where the subject is not affected by the action but 
somebody or something else is. They may perhaps be based on underlying 
adjectives of active meaning. 

4.09. The idea that the active and mediopassive were fundamentally opposed 
categories within the ‘verb proper’, as distinct from a ‘nominal verb’ which 
gave rise to the Perfect and the Hittite -hi conjugation at a very remote stage of 
the proto-language seems not to be supported by the evidence of the earliest 
documents in Indo-European languages. The most basic distinction is between 
the active paradigm on the one hand and the various formations of nominal 
origin on the other, with their different personal endings. These formations in 
the course of time developed into fully-conjugated verbs, but the process was a 
gradual one. The ‘ nominal verb’ category which gave rise to the IE Perfect arid 
the Anatolian fi-conjugation came directly under the influence of the Active 
paradigm, but the details of its further development were different in Anatolian 
and the remaining JE languages; in Anatolian it provided an alternative present/ 
past active conjugation, but elsewhere developed into a Perfect. Here the 
Akkadian Stative again provides a parallel; as Rowton (1962: 235) notes: 
‘Precisely when the permansive speaks of active condition it has inherent in it 
the tendency to be used as a perfect.’ 

4.10. The ‘adjectival verb’ categories which account for most of the 
mediopassive formations were influenced by the Active in a different way, so as 
to develop a regular contrast with it; the degree of regularity increased with 
time, as new mediopassive endings were created inspired by the active endings 
for the same persons. The starting-point of this development was the 3 s. ending 


46 Neu (19685: 92-3) states that he uses the term ‘ reflexive ' only in the sense of ' direct reflexive’ 
although in fact reciprocal reflexives are classed under this heading as well He avoids classifying 
transitive mediopassives as indirect reflexives, apparently because of the lack of any positive 
evidence that they are so used. 
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in *-to which already had an element in common with the active ending in *-/(1). 
This made it possible to create the 3 pl. ending in *-nto and the 2 s. in *-so, which 
although they were early innovations, probably dating back at least to the latest 
common period, had not by this time succeeded in completely ousting the 
endings *-r and *-tH2a. The two sets of endings may be supposed to have 
existed in different verbs, as they still did in Indo-Iranian. As *-so is not attested 
in Anatolian it would be possible to regard it as a later innovation than the 3 pl. 
ending; it is also missing from Tocharian. It is possible, however, that it was 
eliminated from these branches as the result of a tendency to adopt a single 
series of person-markers in the mediopassive endings. 

4.11. The development of tense-marking in the mediopassive is divergent, as 
already noted. In a group including Indo-Iranian, Greek and Germanic the 
particle -i which marks present tense in the active is added to the middle endings 
to perform the same function. This innovation could easily have been carried 
out at any point when there was a contrast in existence between active primary 
endings in *-ti, *-nti and secondary endings in *-t, *-nt. In a larger group 
including Anatolian, Tocharian, Phrygian, Armenian, Italic and Celtic forms 
with -r occur, specifically associated with the present tense in Anatolian and 
Tocharian. It has proved difficult to reconcile the various kinds of -r endings 
which occur in these languages with a single set of ancestral forms, and the 
extent to which they already existed in the parent language is disputed. It seems 
to be generally accepted that they existed first in the third persons, and were 
extended to the other persons later, as the process was not complete in Italic, 
where the second persons do not have -r endings, or in Celtic. These two 
branches also show contrasting pairs of -r endings, possibly to be interpreted as 
primary and secondary endings respectively, though their precise phonological 
history is much disputed. ^ If the -r endings originally served to mark the 
present tense, this further split would have to be an innovation based on the 
contrast between primary and secondary endings in the active. The -r endings of 
Armenian are aberrant, being found in the active as well as the mediopassive, 
and outside the present system: this has led some scholars, following Pedersen * 
to dissociate them from the other -r endings of Indo-European languages 
altogether. The force of Pedersen's argument depends on an indissoluble link 
between -r endings, present tense, and middle voice, which cannot be regarded 
as altogether a matter of certainty. 

4.12. There has been much debate about which set of endings of the present 
mediopassive is the earlier. This question only makes sense if a single mediopas- 
sive category with a unique set of endings is assumed to have existed from the 
earliest times attainable by reconstruction, but this assumption now seems 
dubious. The geographical distribution of the -r endings has been thought to 
indicate that they are the older: this was, for example, the view of Cowgill (1968: 
30). Kammenhuber (1961: 38), on the other hand, regarded the introduction of 
-r endings as an early dialectal innovation within Indo-European. The great 
difficulty about regarding either of these methods of marking the present 
mediopassive endings as ' original ' is the need to suppose that the ' original ' set 
of endings, whichever it was, was completely replaced in some languages by the 
new set. It is perhaps easier to understand the replacement or expansion of -r 
endings by -i endings than vice versa: the -i endings were so obviously well- 


47 For recent discussions of the Italic, Celtic and Tocharian endings, which come to very different 
conclusions, cf Watkins (1969: 178-194), Janasoff (1977), Cowgill (1983), Schmidt (1977). 

^ Pedersen (1938: 105). Against Pedersen's view Bánáfeanu 1965 argues that the Armenian 
endings are hkely to be related to those of Phrygian, and that their existence in past tenses of the 
active was made possible by the development of new methods of marking the active 
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matched with the active that it is hard to see how, once evolved, they could have 
been replaced by the r endings, which were totally unlike the active. If -r endings 
had existed only in the third persons of the present, while the secondary endings 
remained uncharacterized, it would presumably, have been possible at any time 
while the opposition of primary and secondary active endings was extant to 
develop a new set of primary middle endings by adding -i to the secondary 
endings, and the -r endings might then have dropped out of use. An alternative 
procedure was to extend the use of the inherited -r endings and build on them to 
form more complex systems, but the difficulty of reconstructing any really early 
complex endings containing -r- makes it seem likely that these developments 
took place for the most part in individual branches rather than in the parent 
language itself. 

4.13. The status of the -r endings in Anatolian, unless one accepts the 
hypothesis of extensive loss of -r before the time of the earliest records, must 
cast doubt on the idea that -r endings already functioned at a stage of the proto- 
language preceding the separation of Proto-Anatolian as a mark of present 
tense in the mediopassive as a whole. It is not possible to be sure how far, if at 
all, they had spread beyond their original domain. The common tendency to 
make use of -r endings to indicate present time in a group of IE languages may 
reflect no more than a result of their nominal origin. The common tendency is in 
any case apparently contradicted by Armenian. Especially interesting here are 
the aorist imperative formations in -r discussed by Watkins (1969: 194). Some of 
these are active, like dir ' put’ and tur ‘ give’, and associated with active root 
aorists. Morphologically they could be old nouns based on the root in a full 
grade plus the suffix -r, capable of being used imperativally like English 
‘Silence!’ There is no reason for such a formation to be intrinsically passive. 

4.14. A nominal form of the shape. *CéCr could also underlie the middle 3 
pl. type seen in Old Indian sére, assuming that the earliest proto-form was *kéyr 
rather than *kéyro, and perhaps also the 3 pl. perfect active -r endings, although 
these present a much more complicated picture. The semantic development in 
the first case would be from an impersonal ‘lying (takes place)’ to a plural 
* they/people lie’, and the adoption of such a form to serve as the plural of the 
adjectival-descriptive middle and perhaps also the old ‘nominal verb’ would 
mark an important stage in their progress towards full verbal status. Such a 
reconstruction (which belongs strictly to Level 0 and cannot be regarded as at 
all certain) might also help to explain the mysterious e-grade plurals found in 
some verbs of the -hi conjugation, but that is a question beyond the scope of the 
present paper. The ‘normal’ zero-grade plurals of the Indo-European Perfect 
active and of the present of the -hi conjugation would obviously have to be 
explained otherwise, for example by the influence of the active paradigms with 
e/@ ablaut alternation, or by ablaut differences in the underlying nominal 
formations. This is a possibility if the variations in the 3 pl. * -r/er are also due 
to ablaut. 

4.15. The nominal form which could underlie these plural endings cannot be 
directly equated with that which we have supposed to underlie the verbs of the 
dukkari class; the ablaut and accentuation do not agree. Possibly different case- 
forms of an -r noun are involved, as has been suggested above, both of which 
might have played a part in the creation of paradigmatic endings in -r in 
different Indo-European languages. The raw material for such developments 
existed already at Level 0, but the extent to which it had been exploited by Level 
l remains in doubt. Nevertheless, it may be useful to attempt a summing-up. 

4.16. The stage of development of the mediopassive which can be 
reconstructed for Level 1 is that of a category which was verbal in respect of 
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being inflected for person rather than for case, but had not yet begun to mark 
tense. The *-o and *-to mediopassives were partially merged, using the sane 
endings for first and second persons but still keeping distinct third person forms 
in both singular and plural. Alongside this emerging mediopassive category wes 
the formation of -r of nominal origin, still used only in the third person, but 
sufficiently like the inflected mediopassive in some of its syntactic uses to 
influence subsequent morphological developments in some of the historically 
attested languages. There was certainly no fully inflected -r paradigm at Level , 
but there appears to be widespread support for the reconstruction of tke 
innovated endings *-tor and *-ntor. This may, however, be misleading: botn 
Anatolian and Tocharian offer poor support for the belief that these endings 
were directly inherited from PIE, Tocharian -tär because its derivation from 
*-tor is difficult ? and Anatolian -tar( because of the historically late extension 
of -r endings to the -ta class. It could be that the degree of uniformity in tke 
creation of paradigmatic -r endings in the mediopassive has been somewhet 
overestimated, and that the well-known insolubility of the question about the:r 
original form results from attempts to reconstruct a more developed state of 
affairs for the parent language than that which had actually been reached. 

4.17. It may be concluded that the IE mediopassive at Level 1 was not yet a 
category having a clear functional contrast with and close morphological 
similarity to the Active, nor was it equivalent to the Perfect or any form 
ancestral to it, but consisted of a group of forms of independent origin, son= 
adjectival and some nominal, which had been used as the predicates of nominel 
sentences. The personal endings of the first and second persons singular were 
identical in origin with those of the form ancestral to the IE Perfect and tl 
Hittite -hi conjugation, but those of the first and second persons plural wer 
quite different. The third persons singular and plural still preserved the: 
original variety, but it is possible that the combination type in *-oto had already 
come into existence. Subsequent developments tended to eliminate this early 
variety and to work towards the creation of paradigms which became progress- 
ively more closely related to the active in form. The resulting (morphologicallv) 
clear parallelism between Active and Mediopassive is not something of hign 
antiquity; it represents the end of a development, not its beginning. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL PRINCIPLES IN THAI 
PHANNANAA PASSAGES 


By THomas JOHN HUDAK 


Thailand has had a rich literary tradition in which, until recently, serious 
literature has always been equated with poetry. Classical Thai poetry written 
during the past 700 years has covered a vast range of topics: religion, history, 
romance, legendary figures, imaginary worlds and their inhabitants, to name a 
few areas. For each major composition, Thai literary anthologies provide 
representative excerpts, plot summaries, descriptions of verse forms used, 
biographical data for the author when known, and historical background 
information.! Discussions of the organizational principles that lie behind the 
literary compositions, on the other hand, rarely occur. Rather, a tacit assump- 
tion seems to exist that the structural organization of a work is the same as the 
plot. An examination of literary selections, however, implies otherwise. 

Suggestions of organizational principles can be found under the topic 
wooháan in various grammatical texts. Translated in various ways, woohdan can 
mean oratory, eloquence, the idiomatic use of Janguage, or the ways of putting 
language together. woohdan, furthermore, suggests that poets and writers must 
arrange language in specific ways for specific purposes. In sum, the term 
signifies rhetoric, the art of speaking and writing effectively. In the 
wüakkàyásámphan ‘syntax’ section of Lak phaasda thay ( Principles of the 
Thai language’), Phya Uppakit Silpasarn lists three major types of woohdan 
and two supportive ones (1981: 338-47). Both the major and supportive types 
appear in poetry and in prose, although this study concerns their appearance in 
poetry. 

banyaay woohdan or narration, the first type, includes story-telling, histori- 
cal accounts, reports, and letters. A second, théetsdnda woohdan, lists preaching 
techniques, sermons, definitions, proofs, and explanations for good and evil. 
phannánaa wooháan, descriptive passages, represents the third major type. The 
two supportive types include sdathók woohdan, explanation through example 
for the purpose of support, and Puppàmaa woohdan, explanation through 
illustration such as simile or metaphor. Identifying and grouping different 
examples as particular types of woohdan implies that the examples within a 
group resemble each other both in content and in structure. Unfortunately, 
Phya Uppakit offers no further elaboration upon either content or structure. 

Editors frequently use phanndnaa passages as examples of high quality 
poetry in literary anthologies, for these passages best demonstrate the poets' 
skills in arranging and structuring language. This study, then, examines such a 
passage and identifies the structural principles that a poet, consciously or 
unconsciously, follows when creating one. In some cases, these principles have 
already been identified in versification textbooks, but others appear only after a 
careful examination of the passages. 

phannánaa passages differ from banyaay passages in their presentation of a 
single item for emphasis and description. The items may include the description 
of something seen, another person, or emotions and feelings. In Samutthakhéot 
kham chán, for example, the poet provides descriptions of cities, forests, 
animals, and a lengthy lament by one of the mythical characters. Some of the 
most famous phannánaa passages appear in the eighteenth-century poem, 


! For one of the best literary anthologies, see Pliar na? nákhoon, Pràwàt wannákhádu thay 
sámràp náksiksáa (‘ History of Thai literature for students *), 1964. 
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Bunnoowáat kham chán ( Discourse on Merit"). Written by the monk Phra 
Mahanak from Wat Thasay in Ayutthaya, Bunnoowáat kham chán briefly 
relates the Bunnoowaat Sutra, then moves to the description of a famous 
mondop, and finally concludes with a description of a temple fair following a 
pilgrimage to the mondop-? In the poem, the poet develops the two types of 
descriptive passages: (1) extended descriptions — long, detailed examinations of 
a single item; and (2) catalogues — lists of items such as flowers, trees, animals, 
etc. that help to create a mood in the poem. The passages in Bunnoowáat kham 
chán, and in particular the extended description of the mondop, represent a high 
point of develpment and refinement in Thai literature. 

Phya Uppakit cites two purposes for the phannánaa passages: (1) to 
elucidate something for the reader or listener; and (2) to produce delight 
through techniques of the language (Uppakit, 1981: 340). In literary studies, 
scholars generally concentrate on the techniques for producing delight and 
ignore those that create elucidation. Delight, they maintain, results both from 
the fulfilment of syllable requirements and, especially, from the presence of 
rhyme (for example, see Plian, 1972: 17—30). The fulfilment of syllable require- 
ments demands strict adherence to syllable type and syllable number. Rhyme 
includes external and internal varieties (for a fuller discussion, see below, under 
“Lexical arrangement’). Syllable fulfilment and the presence of rhyme, 
however, do not necessarily produce elucidation, although they may contribute 
to it. For clarity, a poet needs a structural organization that will present an item 
in an organized and coherent manner. The mondop passage from Bunnoowáat 
kham chán (Appendix A) illustrates just such a pattern and will, therefore, be 
used as the example in this study.? Although this study analyses a single passage, 
its conclusions apply to other phannánaa passages. The mondop extended 
description also includes a catalogue, but since catalogues exhibit their own 
organizational principles, they will not be dealt with here. Three general 
organization patterns can be identified for the extended description: an overall 
arrangement, a stanzaic arrangement, and a lexical arrangement. 


OVERALL ARRANGEMENT 


The overall arrangement is the structural organization of the entire passage. 
This pattern consists of a prelude, a body, and a coda. 

Prelude: the typical phannánaa passage begins with a prelude, or introduc- 
tion, that locates the item being described within the narrative frame. In the 
phannánaa passage under consideration, stanzas 1 and 2 form this section which 
depicts the king and his intentions to restore and to maintain the mondop. The 
description of the mondop immediately follows. The temporal marker paan ' the 
time when ' introduces the prelude. 


Lid. paay pin tharéettrii — 
the time — king’s leader of the world, king 
when title 


2 The Bunnoowaat Sutra relates how the Buddha magically flew to the top of Mt. Suwanban- 
phor and left his footprints. Over that spot, the King of Ayutthaya erected a mondop—a large, 

eavily decorated building with a spire, built over a revered object. 

3 A number of different editions exist for the poem, many of them in commemorative volumes. 
The edition used for this study is the 1932 commemorative volume for the cremation of Naan Desn 
Phattharanaawik and Naan Coom Phattharanaawik. In addition, a German translation by 
Rosenberg exists (1970: 179-219). The mondop in the passage is reputed to be the one at Sarabüri, 
near Ayutthaya. 

The passage has been transcribed as it must be read to fulfil syllable requirement. Thus, extra 
syllables may appear on various words that do not have these syllables in everyday speech. In other 
cases, monosyllabic words have been split into two syllables. For a complete discussion of poetic 
conventions in chan metres, see Thomas J. Hudak, ‘ Poetic conventions in Thai chán meters ' (1985). 
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1:2: san sawaay  sawdnyaa 
to rule possessions, wealth 
1.3. | Páyüttháyéet  mahda 


Ayutthaya great 
1.4. nakhoon ráatcháthaanii 

city capital city 
2.1. sáap kitca kon rooy 

toknow matter matter trace, footprint 
22.  phutthabaattha chinsii 


the Buddha's footprint title of king applied to the Buddha, 
the glorious victor 


2:9; mii ráat réthay tháwii 
to have royal mind, heart to increase 

2.4. | küsón mii | phàdugkaan 
merit to aim for, aspire, support, sustain, 


to devote oneself entirely care for, promote 


At one time, the King, supreme ruler of the realm, 

Reigned over the riches of Ayutthaya, the great royal capital. 
Learning the tale of the Glorious Victor's footprints, 

This King sought to increase his merit 

With intentions of devotion and support. 


Markers or introductory words such as paay may introduce the prelude in 
phannánaa passages. These markers, however, generally signal a change of 
topic, not simply a prelude. Consequently, the combination of the marker plus 
the content determines the prelude. At other times, no marker at all appears, 
and content alone defines the section. 

Coda: phannánaa passages often conclude with a coda, a stanza or group of 
stanzas that signal a shift from the description back to the narrative. Like 
preludes, codas may or may not begin with markers. In the mondop passage, no 
marker is used. Rather, the poet cites an item outside the realm of the 
mondop—wmii ráatphrániwéet ‘there is a palace '—to signal the conclusion of 
the description and a return to the king and his actions. 


46... mii ráatphrániwéet 
to have palace 
46.2.  krasat sadet samoosson 
king to go crowd, group 
46.3. kaséem san pràchaakoon 
happy calm retinue 
46.4. sukkha phon ca phitsadaan 


happy beyond will wide 


For a palace there, the King departs 
With his retinue and crowds of people, 
All exceedingly happy, all filled with joy. 


Body: between the prelude and coda, the body, a 43-stanza description 
appears. The body of all phannánaa passages follows some type of internal 
thematic organization. For example, the description of the cities in 
Samutthakhéot kham chán moves from the outside walls of the cities into the 
cities. A mythical creature’s lament in the same poem has a temporal ordering in 
which each incident is related as it occurred chronologically. The mondop 
passage also employs a spatial organization, which depicts the mondop from its 
top to its base and then out into the surrounding courtyard and countryside. 
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In the body, poets use two strategies to signal changes in the description. 
The most common strategy lists the described item in the first hemistich of a 
stanza, followed by three hemistiches which illustrate it. In the first stanza of the 
following example, the poet describes the spires of the mondop (Ada y3»t ' five 
peaks’, |. 5.1) and their reflection in the sun. Other aspects of the spires, 
subsidiary items, appear in the next stanza: kiy kàap—the decorative patterns 
on the supports (l. 6.1), and braalii—the tops of the spires (1. 6.3). Both kiy kàap 
and braalii complete the description of the spires. The poet introduces both 
major and subsidiary items in the same manner, making no distinction between 
them. The next major item in the description, ban ‘ gables’, follows in the first 
hemistich of stanza 7 (1. 7.1). 


5.1]. | háa  yõət yáyiam méek 
five top, crest peak through cloud 

52. carat duay wichian cháay 
lustrous, classifier jewel shine, 
shining reflect 

3395 cháwálit phannáraay 
blazing, flaming X bright, glittering colours 

5.4. rayap chóotti suriyoy 
shining, flashing, ^ bright, Suriya, the sun 
glittering brilliant 

6.1. kin kaap thathadap kaan — 


branch sheath to lay one piece gold 
on top another 


6.2. cana | mánii | sáw káan hoy 
jewel ^ pole spiral patterns 
6.3. braalii |^ | yawwá yoy 
top young, new beautiful 
6.4. chóofáa | pràgoon | khran 
finial curved perfect, complete 
LR mii ban catturat 
to have gableend four equal sides, 
of roof a square 
7.2. waraphdaat kranok phan 
keep, lean against, tendril design, to wrap, to bind together, 
have in abundance arabesque coil 
73. khria | son salap kan 
vine to pileup alternating together 
7.4. kané kéew kanok laay 
ornamental crystal, tendril pattern 
mouldings with glass design 
gold leaf 


Five peaks pierce the clouds, lustrous gems shimmering 
With colours blazing in the brilliant sun. 

Branching sheaths, with layered gold and precious stones, 
Cover the supports in spirals and coils. 

At the top, radiantly renewed, 

Rest gracefully carved finials. 

From four similar sides spring gables, 

Arrayed in arabesques of tendrils, 

Interlaced with luxuriant vines, 

Trimmed in borders of crystal and gold. 


' 
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Kham nam, or introductory phrases, represent the second strategy with 
which poets signal changes in the description. Most versification textbooks list 
kham nam as a requirement for the construction of a poem, but offer no further 
explanation other than several examples (waa phlaay ‘ said at that time’, khran 
thin ‘reached the time or place’). The most frequently discussed kham nam 
include mfa nan and bat nan, which introduce royalty and commoners respect- 
ively. Bofman (1984: 155-8) suggests that these lexical items function as focus 
markers which signal changes of focus in a text. Many of these lexical items 
have a similar function in the phannánaa passages. In the following example, 
pháay ‘as for’ indicates a change from the preceding description of the roofs 
(stanza 11) to the description of the foundation (stanza 12). 


12.1.  pháag phétin thiithdan bat 
as for area foundation surface 


12.2. pen khrút rat Püraa  phăay 
tobe garuda front chest expanded 
view 
12.3. kaan kum sukrii kraay 
hand to grasp serpent . to walk in a 
swaggering manner 


12.4. cà kràyàp |.  phày3e bin 
will to move to raise, to fly 


either way lift slightly 
just a little 


Raised on the base's surface stands a garuda. 
Swaggering, chest swelling, seizing a Naga, 
He lifts slightly, seeming to fly. 


When the entire phannánaa passage is examined for the introductory 
markers and the described items in the first hemistich, the thematic organization 
emerges clearly. The outline, on the facing page, of the description omits the 
subsidiary items and focuses on the major items described. 


STANZAIC ARRANGEMENT 


Structurally, stanzas have a set arrangement that does not vary in terms of 
syllable number and syllable type. The mondop passage, for example, is written 
in the Pintháráwichian chán 11 metre. This particular metre requires that each 
stanza consist of two lines (bàat), with each line divided into two hemistiches 
(wák). The first wák has five syllables and the second six. This particular metre 
also requires specific types of syllables designated as light and heavy to be 
arranged in the following manner (* indicates a light syllable and 0 a heavy 
syllable): 


00*00 

"F*0*00 

00*00 

**()*00) 
Numerous other stanza types exist in Thai poetry, but the four wák variety is 
one of the most favoured. 


* Syllables in chán meters must be light or heavy A hght syllable consists of a short vowel 
followed by no final consonants. A long syllable consists of a long vowel, or any vowel followed by a 
final consonant. 


Prelude 


Body 


Coda 
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Stanza 


l 


M2 O0 SON tn B U N ma 


Topic marker, topic 

paay 

phramondop—the mondop 
hada y5ot—the peaks 


ban—the gables 


pháay thtithian—the foundation 
phandy—the inner wall 

sum—the archway over the door 
náabaan—Ahe gables of the archway 


bay baan tháwaaréet—the doors 


phiin nay—the inside area 
mondóp—the inner mondop 


praakaan—the inside walls 
banday—the stairs 
phralaan—the temple lawn 


náalaan—the lawn beyond the tem- 
ple 


Introduction to the catalogue 


Conclusion to the catalogue 
mii ráatphrániwéet 


Hemistich 
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Semantically, the stanzas fall into a topic-comment arrangement. The topic 
is the major item, or the subsidiary item being described, while the comment is 
the description. Four types of topic-comment arrangements appear. (Topics are 
in roman type in the examples.) 


1. One topic and one comment per stanza 


15.1. phanan daat kracok  cèm 
wall abundant ^ mirror clear 

15.2. chawalit duu yaam yaw 
blazing, to appear beautiful reflection 
shining 


15.3. kon kéewphakk phraw 
seem crystal quartz ^ beautiful 

15.4. laljok kan lalaan pay 
ripple tomove indistinct, blurred to go 


Mirrored walls blaze, reflecting images 
That ripple, blur, and travel through the crystal, 


2. Two topics and two comments per stanza (one per two wak) 


8.1]. | sükrii kràndap chán 
serpent tied together story 
8.2. kô thayan phayaat | yday 
then prominent flashing turned up 
8.3. sian satwa phannáraay 
head animal bright, glittering colours 
8.4. rádà dàat rádom dii 
covered with abundant assemble, particle 
gather together 


Entwined Nagas encircle the ascending eaves; 
Prominent, flashing, arching upward, 
They blend into scores of multi-hued animal heads. 


3. One or more topic per wák 


22.1.  khótsíihà sinha raat 
lion with elephant trunk lion royal 
22.2.  kinnáréet héemhór 
Kinaree golden swan 
22.3. | Popkhotthá yot yoy 
a monkey warrior fame brave 
22.4.  hànümaan tháyaan kaay 
Hanuman aspiring, ambitious body 


A trunked lion, and the king of beasts; 
Kinarees, golden swans; 
Brave Ongkot, the monkey warrior; 
Hanuman, the aspiring, the ambitious. 


4. One topic and one comment per two stanzas 


l.l. paap pin tharéettrii — 
the time when king’s title leader of the world, king 
1:2. son sawday sawanyaa 


to rule possessions, wealth 
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1.3.  Payutthayéet  mahda 
Ayutthaya great 
1.4.  nakhoon ráatcháthaanii 


city capital city 
2.1. sáap kitca kon roay P 
to know matter matter trace, footprint 
23. . phutthábaatthá chinsii 


the Buddna’s footprint title of king applied to the Buddha, 
the glorious victor 


2.3; mii ráat rithay tháwii 
to have royal mind, heart to increase 
2.4. kusén máy phaduykaan 
merit to aim for, support, sustain, 
to aspire, care for, promote 
to devote 
oneself entirely 


At one time, the King, supreme ruler of the realm, 

Reigned over the riches of Ayutthaya, the great royal capital. 
Learning the tale of the Glorious Victor’s footprints, 

This King sought to increase his merit 

With intentions of devotion and support. 


LEXICAL ARRANGEMENT 

The lexical arrangements are those strategies most often recognized and 
discussed in versification textbooks. They are also described as the strategies 
that produce delight in poetry. These strategies include external rhyme, internal 
thyme, and techniques for fulfilling syllables. 

External rhyme, the rhyme between end syllables of hemistiches, is required 
both to mark wák ends and to create stanzas. Its presence also contributes to the 
euphonic nature of Thai poetry. Each verse type has its own external rhyme 
scheme, although patterns do repeat (see Hudak, 1986). In the phannánaa 
passage from Bunnoowáat kham chán, the Pintháráwichian chán 11 stanzas have 
the following external rhyme pattern: 


Stanza 1 00*00 | 
**(0*00 
00*00 
**0*00) 


Stanza 2 00*00 
**(*0() 


Almost never violated in classical verse forms, these external patterns continue 
for thousands of stanzas. The poet is obliged to use the external rhyme pattern 
that appears with each different verse form. 

Creativity with rhyme appears in the use of internal rhyme, the rhyme 
between syllables within a wák. Two main types of internal rhyme are listed in 
versification textbooks: vocalic and consonantal. Both the vocalic and con- 
sonantal patterns occur in prescribed patterns; for example, two or three 
contiguous syllables may rhyme, or two syllables separated by a third also may 
rhyme. Although these individual patterns are prescribed, the manner in which 
they are used depends upon the poet. 
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Besides producing euphony, internal rhyme functions as a means by which 
semantic content can be highlighted. In the following example, the alliterating 
sequences ch and k emphasize the ‘carved glittering clusters’ (I. 21.2) and the 
* twisted sprays and coiled tendrils’ (1. 21.3). 


21.1. méelaay kranok naap 
motif tendril design to tie together 
21.2 chal cho cháwaan SEEN 
to carve cluster, spray glittering rays of light 
brilliant 
21.3. kiaw kâan krànòk phleey 
toconnect spray tendril design twisted 
21.4. phitsà sat chawat woy 
to look animal move rapidly circle 
in a circle 


On the doors, intricate vines entwine; 
Carved, glimmering leaf clusters reflect light. 
Twisted sprays and coiled tendrils 

Change to animals swirling about. 


To produce the required number of syllables per line, poets frequently resort 
to adding extra syllables (see Hudak, 1985, for a discussion of this process in 
chán metres). The extra syllables normally appear on Indic loanwords. Actually, 
the poet has substituted the usual short form of the word, which is used in 
conversation, with the longer variant that in most cases occurs as a combining 
form. Thus in the following example, the short form rát ‘ jewel’ is substituted by 
rátná. 

salap rátná ruucii 
alternating jewel splendid 
‘alternating splendid jewels’ | 


A final strategy involves the addition of the sequence -eet (Sanskrit isa— 
lord) to a final syllable. In the example, the place name rayutthaya becomes 
rayutthayéet: 

rayutthayéet — máháda 
Ayutthaya great 
‘the great and lordly Ayuthaya’ 


Most frequently, this syllable is added to words ending in final orthographic r, 
although it is not restricted to it. 


CONCLUSION 


The superior quality of the phannanaa passages results not only from the 
much studied strategies by which euphony (and thereby delight) is produced, 
but also from a structural organization that allows the poet to present his 
description in the clearest and most coherent manner. The analysis of the 
mondop description demonstrates that it is organized according to an overall 
arrangement that includes a prelude, a body, and a coda. Within the body, 
order and clarity result from a logical thematic arrangement. Different aspects 
of each item described appear in successive stanzas which follow a topic- 
comment arrangement. Within the stanza, the poet uses specific conventions 
which allow him to highlight content, to fulfil syllable requirements, and to 
produce euphony and delight. Without any structured order, however, the 
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phannanaa passages could succeed only as exercises in completing syllable 
requirements, and in experimenting with various combinations of rhyme 


patterns. 
APPENDIX A 
1.1. paay pin tharéettrii — 
the time when — king’s title; leader of the world, king 
1.2. 52on sawaay sawányaa 
to rule possessions, wealth 
1.3. rayutthayéet mahda 
Ayutthaya great 
1.4. nakhoon raatchathaanii 
city capital city 
2.1. sâap kitca kon Y22y 
to know matter matter trace, footprint 
29 phütthábaáatthá chinsii 
the Buddha's footprint title of king applied to the Buddha, 
the glorious victor 
2.3. mii raat rithay thawii 
to have royal mind, heart ^ to increase 
2.4. küsón muy phaduynkaan 
merit to aim for, aspire, support, sustain, care for, 
to devote oneself entirely — promote 
3.1. rádàp pen phramondop 
level land tobe decorated building with 
artistic spire 
3.2. wárárátná Poolaan 
most excellent jewels magnificent, beautiful 
3.3. | phiag witcháyan phimaan 
like Indra’s palace palace 
3.4. Pàmoonthéepphá | puunkan 
immortal gods equal to 
4.1. sarit siam phraphutthabaat 
to create to cover the Buddha’s footprint 
4,2. munindattha coom tham 
great sage highest Buddhist teaching, 
dharma 
4.3. yay  yàot sikh3on ban — 
at top, crest top of mountain mountain 
4.4. phátà | phitsà Phrooy phraay 
gaze at, see enclosure brilliant, 
sparkling 
5.1. hada yóot yayiam méek 
five top, crest peak through cloud 
5:2 carat duay wichian chday 
lustrous, classifier jewel shine, 
shining reflect 
5.3. chawalit phannaraay 


blazing, flaming bright, glittering colours 
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5.4. 


6.1. 


6.2. 
6.3. 


6.4. 


7.1. 
1.2. 


7.3. 
7.4. 


8.1. 
8.2. 
8.3. 


8.4. 


9.]. 


9.2. 


9.3. 
9.4. 


10.1. 
10.2. 


10.3. 


to blow 
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ráyáp chóotti suriyoy 
shining, flashing, ^ bright, Suriya, the sun 
glittering brilliant 
kiy kàap thátháap kaan — 
branch sheath to lay one piece gold 
on top another 
cana mánii saw kâan héy 
jewel pole spiral patterns 
braalii |^ yawwá yoy 
top young, new _ beautiful 
ch3afaa | pràgoon | khran 
finial curved perfect, complete 
mii ban catturat 
to have gable end four equal sides, 
of roof a square 
wárápháat kranok phan 
keep, lean against, tendril design, to wrap, to bind together, 
have in abundance arabesque to coil 
khria | sjon salap kan 
vine to pileup alternating together 
kané kéew kanok laay 
ornamental crystal, tendril pattern 
mouldings with glass design 
gold leaf 
sükrii krandap chan 
serpent tied together story 
kô tháņan phàņàat yăay 
then prominent flashing turned up 
sian sátwá phannáraay 
. head animal bright, glittering colours 
rádà dàat rádom dii 
covered with abundant ^ assemble, particle 
gather together 
kliip klét katchda máat 
flower petal scale band gold 
pràdàp dàat carun sii 
to decorate abundant shining, - splendid 
beautiful 
sálàp rátná ruucii 
alternating jewels splendid 
kracaay  càt kracay bay 
clear, to prepare, a decorative to screen 
limpid to arrange for band of leaves 
bay | phoo suwan | hoy 
leaf Bho tree gold to hang down 
ráyáa ysoy b3 runray 
pendants to hang negative ragged, 
loosely without order 
lom phát kradiy day 
wind bell to sound 


10.4. 


11.1. 


11,2: 


11.3. 


11.4. 


12.1. 


12:2. 


12.3. 


12.4. 


13.1. 


13.2. 


13.3. 


13.4. 


14.1. 
14.2. 
14.3. 


14.4. 


15.1. 


15.2. 
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sang saptha ronlaweey 
melodious sounds agreeable to the ears 
siay dutca  săņkhíit 
sound like playing a band 
ran diy diit prakhoom phleey 
which to pull to play a stringed to play on song 
instrument, pluck various 
instruments as 
in a prelude 
phiay théeppha banleey 
like angels to play music 
ráríay càprábam thawday 
mildly, gently — to dance alone to offer 
agreeably with gestures 
pháag  phän thiithdan bat 
as for area foundation surface 
pen khrüt rat Püraa X pháay 
tobe garuda front chest expanded 
view 
kaon kum sukrii Kraay 
hand to grasp serpent to walk ina 
swaggering manner 

ca krayap phaysa bin 
will to move to raise, to fly 

either way hift slightly 

just a little 
sin rat kô Pom duan 
lion front then to hold classifier 

view in mouth 
wáchirá chiiay mánii nin 
jewel bright, jewel sapphire 

luminous 

théepphanom khanat kin — 
angel in beseeching a row, series kennarees 


attitude 


nárêet fən charion ram 

to dance to entreat to dance 
Piisúun thápuun béck 
a giant large to carry on the shoulders 
kraboay bit kô kamyam 
club to twist then tall and strong 
yêek khîaw phayaat tham 
to separate fangs flashing to do 
duca mii manoo naw 
like to have thought a particle 

heart, life 

phànág dàat kracok cem 
wall abundant mirror clear 
cháwálit duu yaam yaw 
blazing, to appear beautiful reflection 


shining 
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15.3. kon kéewphakk phraw 
seem crystal quartz ^ beautiful 
15.4. laljok Ean lalaan pay 


ripple to move indistinct, blurred to go 


16.1. sum sii tháwaaraa 
archway four X entrance 
16.2.  rótcàréekkhà riayray 


beautiful beautiful with gold decorations 
16.3.  kdap phrommassgonkray 

sheath — Brahma's bow, a decorative pattern 
16.4. kranaap saw phaphrawphraay 

tied together post sparkling, twinkling 

glowing 

17.1.  tàap têem ná rakr3oy 

decorated to make upon flowers in row, 

collar a mark a decorative pattern 
17.2. pradap phbəy | máni cháay 

to decorate gem jewel to shine 
17.3. chaat kliip cogkon klaay 

magnificent petals lotus to transform in shape 
17.4. bòt náaksádáy dii 


foot, stylized patterns good 
lines of Nagas 


18.1. . náaban khabet ban 
gable sharp-pointed gable 
18.2. phacoy pân pen kooii 
to do tomold tobe Indra 
18.3. soy Payyáraa trii 
to have elephant three 
18.4. sian naam duáy naa noon 
head beautiful with tusk gracefully 
curved 
19.1.  ch3oy koon chuu say — 
gracefully trunk to raise conch 
19.2. kha sadywaan boowoon 
chain across noble, best 
the chest 
19.3.  sécg rátná suntho2n 
rays X jewel beautiful 
19.4. prakaay máat lálfam kan 
flash of gold glittering together 
rays 
20.1. bay . baan tháwaaréet 
classifier opening door 
20.2. pradap muk duu phraayphan 
to decorate mother-of-pearl tolook brilliant colours 
20.3.  phiag phitsanu kam san 
as if Visnu to labour to create, erect 
20.4.  nárímit pradit pleey 


to build to create to change 


21.1. 


21.2. 


21.5. 
21.4. 


22.1. 


22.2. 
223. 


22.4. 


2543 


23:4. 


23.9. 


23.4. 


24.1. 
24.2. 


24.3. 


24.4. 


25.1. 
29 
25.3. 
25.4. 


26.1. 
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méclaay  krànòk naap 
motif tendril design to tie together 
chalu chó» cháwaan SÈEN 
to carve cluster, spray glittering rays of light 
brilliant 

kiaw káan krànok phleeg 
toconnect spray tendril design twisted 
phitsà sat chawat won 
tolook animal move rapidly circle 

in a circle 
khotsiiha sinha raat 
lion with an lion royal 


elephant’s tusk 
kinnaréet héemhéy 


Kinaree golden swan 
Popkhótthá yót yor 
a Monkey warrior fame brave 
hanumaan thayaan kaay 
Hanuman aspiring, ambitious body 
sükhriip nay kariawan 
the monkey king in a dance pose 
Sugiwa 
ks kum khankha chuu cháay 
then to grasp a large knife toraiseup to shine 
phaalii ^ pháu Bat chaay 
Phali person to be excellent, man 
best 
traba lam krabin khran 
wooden tray superior pattern perfect 
chalak múk thúk thawaan 
to carve pearl each door 
Pattha baan b3 phiankan 
eight opening negative different 
luan léew na khria phan — 
all then at cluster glittering 
colours 

naraay | phraay lálaay taa 

to sparkle to dissolve eye 
phin nay hiran lâat 
area inside — gold to spread down 
kô saPaat Pálagkaa 
then clean, pure act of decorating 
rdap rsp phrabaatthaa 
smooth, level around the Buddha’s footprint 
thótsàphon wimon mii 


one possessing ten powers, unsullied to have 
the Buddha 


mondóp yaw nay nán 
decorated building young within that 
with artistic spire 
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262. khand phan mánii dii 
group kind jewels good 


26.3.  phuag klin sumaalii 
garlands smell flowers 
26.4.  ráyáap y32y Pàràam riay 
to flutter — to hang lustrous shining, 
loosely resplendent 
27.1. — daarit Pátcàklàp 


auspicious stars a brass lantern decorated 
with tassels 
27.2.  wáwépwáp | málagmáliag 
flickering bright, lustrous 


27.3. chat chán wichian riay 
umbrella — storey jewel shining, 
resplendent 
27.4.  rükkhàcháatti buuchaa 
vegetable kingdom, to praise, adore 
nature 
28.1. dak duan phàkaa | kéew 
flower classifier flower crystal 
28.2.  sdlàp sti susdophaa 


alternating splendid excellent beauty 
28.3.  cogkon  phrabaatthaa 


lotus Buddha's footprint 
28.4. noppharatna  kəəp kaan 
nine jewels to be added gold 


29.1. ftanfuy khacoon klin 
garlands to spread smell 


29.2.  sádwwákhonthá Poolaan 
agreeable perfume magnificent 

29.3. dut thip phimaan sathdan 
like — divine palace place 


294. Pubonradatchatheewan 
heavenly lotus 


30.1. praakaan — pràk3op khoom 
walls equipped with — torch 
30.2. sdwday SEEY sama can 
bright rays of light thesame moon 
30.3. | cim céey thiwaawan 
bright tomake clear day 
30.4. bə rüu rin ruu raatrii 
negative toknow dawn to know evening 
31.1. banday sáláy caat 
stairs made of stone white foundation 
material in paint 
31.2. Purok rdatcha — cét sii 
snake royal seven splendid 
31.3.  sàHk . phagphaan mii 
leaf head ofa cobra have 
31.4.  pítsà phiay pralay kan 


poison enough destruction period of time 


32.1. 
32.2. 
32,3. 
32.4. 


33.1. 
35:4. 
33.3. 


33.4. 


34.1. 
34.2. 
34.3. 


34.4. 


35.1. 
35.2. 
35.3. 
35.4. 


36.1. 


36.2. 
36.3. 
36.4. 


37.1. 
212. 
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Paawáat —phrálaan lian 


temple lawn cleared, polished 

duca wên suwan san 

like mirror gold to construct, create 
mii rüup phrásátcàphan 


have picture a name 
thá daabot banpháchaa 
hermit the state of becoming 


phaduy way ca way céey 
to care for, to keep will to hope to make known 
support 


kica dooy damnaan maa 
matter by the narrative come 
means of 
khii | Poy daabót Paa — 
be classifier ascetic, to worship 
hermit 
ráatthá ro2y phrábaathaa 


footprint | Buddha's footprint 


weeháan ruboosot 
vihara bot 


phrásáthüup Putaamaay 

stupa the highest part of the body 
raay rooy rakhay | praag 
scattered at shelter bell phrang 
a distance 


Padiréek | rótcànaa 
supreme the art of arranging 


náalaan  praakaan kân 


lawn wall intervene, separate 
sathénlamaakkha ratyaa 

paths streets 

pháu faaw thawaaraa 


classifier to guard door, gate 
risuun $2og . tràpoog | kum 


a giant two clubs to grasp 
nda yon sayée Poot 
face wrinkled angry face mouth 


showing teeth 
duca  kròot prachaa chum 
like angry people gather 


haak déet phracoamcum — 
if supreme — commander-in-chief 
phólá | pog bà phay yan 
to protect negative danger implement 
k3o k3op pen rPaankéew 
to build to scoop out tobe glass bowl 
krandap naan sikh3on khán 


to tie together mound summit group 
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37.3. 


37.4. 


38.1. 
38.2. 
38.3. 


38.4. 


39.1. 


39.2. 
39.3. 


39.4. 


40.1. 


40.2. 


40.3. 


40.4. 


41.1. 
41.2. 
41.3. 
41.4. 


42.1. 


42.2. 
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thotsa th5a thaaraa — sán 

to dam up  aconduit stream to create 
for water 

praprim say cin khay con 

brimming, clear, SO to open to move 

almost full — limpid 

maalaa laweey klin 

garland to float in a breeze smell 

rotsa | fun than — sigkhón 

taste to waft about all peak 

lon loay chàloothoon 


to fall or drop  tofloat water 
(a ripe fruit) 


tralop ròp sukhonthaa 

to be to perfume — fragrance 

diffused 

lanthom radom daat 

frangipanni to gather together ^ abundant, 
plentiful 

dücà láat kraphattraa 

like to spread down a band 

kéew kannikaa | kaa- 

china box tree lotus Screw pine 

rákéet klin khamcoon lom 


smell to spread about wind 


sdayyut prayoy yéem 

frangrant, flowering 3 leafed ^ to begin to open 
climber plant 

yiisun SEEM sukrom yom 

marigolds to weave flower flower 

dooy djak lamduan som 


with flower 3-petalled, strong scented together with 
flower usually given to 


Buddhist monks 
suraphii phikun kaan 
sweet scented flowers often made gold 
flowers into necklaces 
bencàmáat butsaban 
chrysanthemums flower, blossoms 
mali wan  phúttaan baan 
jasmine vine rose pink hibiscus to bloom 
Pankaap külàap thaan 
rose-pink flowers rose stream 
sukhon théetsa thiamkan 
fragrance divine equal to 
bunnáak laPoonuan 
rose chestnut soft, smooth, delicate 


milky white flowers beautiful 
phütthácháatti Panchan 
gardenias blue climber 


42.3. 


42.4. 


43.1. 


43.2. 


43.3. 


44.2. 


44.3. 


45.2. 


45.3. 


45.4. 


46.1. 
46.2. 
46.3. 


46.4. 


47.1. 
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chogkhoo ylikhéey phan 

yellow flowers lilacs colours 
pink and white 

malulii kradanyaa 


a flower scented flowers in clusters 


phút soon salap kliip 
white to pile up alternating petals 
flowers layer upon layer 
cambaa piip malilaa 
yellow flowers cork tree fragrant 
pure white yellow 
fragrant flowers flowers 
sin klin kô klin sda — 


to secrete smell then smell thousand, 
very strong 


hatsa | ytla kamon sabaay 
to excite heart, comfortable, 
lotus pleasant 
ruay ríay caruy rfin 
mildly, constantly, to entice to be delighted, 
softly always joyful 
waayu phát maa ramphaay 
wind to blow tocome to blow in puffs 
bupphda buchaa chaay 
blossoms to praise, as usual 
adore 
phütthábàat bà khaat wan 
Buddha’s footprint negative to be lacking day 
rükkhàcháat prachum deen 
vegetable to gather limits, boundaries 
kingdom, nature 
mondop pradit san 
decorated to erect to create 
building 
day citladaa wan 
as name of garden where Indra stayed: vine 
garden with profusion of vines 
wachiraa sátháawoon 


Indra's thunderbolt invariable 


mii rdatphraniwéet 
to have palace 
krasat sádét sàmoos3on 


king to go crowd, group 

kàsčem san pràchaakoon 

happy calm retinue 

sukkha phon ca phitsadaan 


happy beyond will wide 


méew khray = pay  nóp phrá- 
if who go to pay respect 
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47.2. phutthabaat Pan phaysdan 
the Buddha's which great, 


footprint magnificent 
47.3. yon phramondop sathdan 
to look at, decorated place 
gaze building 
47.4. thii thàkon kée lóokkaa 
which to setup for world 
48.1. — prálée phaycháyan rát — 
such as, like — Indra's palace Jewel 
48.2. nad phimaan rinthra | céetsádaa 
palace Indra the first, chief 
48.3. dag daaw dinsda 
as star second heaven 
48.4.  süwdn sdn samda kan 
heaven to create like together 
49.1. Him lee b3rommáthin 
to forget tolook sun 
492. kara liim b3 lee can 
rays of to forget negative to look | moon 
the sun 
49.3. Him lee mahdysawan 
to forget tolook the highest in the realm, 
treasure 
49.4. phiphop radatchamonthon 
world an orb, a globe 
50.1. sut sukkha gut kaséem 


complete happiness complete happiness 
50.2.  náránáatbódii |^ don 


the king to reach the destination 
50.3. — háamhizin kàmon chon 
elated heart people 


50.4. Paphiwanthdnaakaan 
the condition of praising, applauding 


Translation l 
Numbers at the end of a line indicate the stanza the preceding lines translate. 


At one time, the King, supreme ruler of the realm, 
Reigned over the riches of Ayutthaya, the great royal capital. 
Learning the tale of the Glorious Victor’s footprints, 
This King sought to increase his merit 

With intentions of devotion and support. 

On levelled ground stands the mondop, 

Magnificent with the most superior jewels, 

Equal to Indra’s palace, Witchayan, 

Equal to the palaces of the gods. 

Encased within that mondop lie the footprints 

Of the great sage of highest teachings. 

At the mountain’s summit, this glorious enclosure shines. 
Five peaks pierce the clouds, lustrous gems shimmering 
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With colours blazing in the brilliant sun. 
Branching sheaths, with layered gold and precious stones, 
Cover the supports in spirals and coils. 

At the top, radiantly renewed, 

Rest gracefully curved finials. 

From four similar sides spring gables 

Arrayed in arabesques of tendrils, 

Interlaced with luxuriant vines, 

Trimmed in borders of crystal and gold. 
Entwined Nagas encircle the ascending eaves; 
Prominent, flashing, arching upward, 

They blend into scores of multi-hued animal heads. 
Flower petals in bands of gold, sparkling in splendour, 
Follow limpid jewels in bands of leaves. 

Golden leaves dangle from the Bho tree, 

Loose pendants in orderly rows 

Which the breeze blows, creating sounds 

That ring melodiously and delightfully, 

That echo stringed orchestras plucking preludes 
And dancing deities singing softly. 

Raised on the base's surface stands a garuda. 
Swaggering, chest swelling, seizing a Naga, 

He lifts slightly, seeming to fly. 

Elsewhere, lions mouth luminous sapphires; 
Angels implore with palms pressed together; 
Kinarees* gracefully sway in rows, their arms entreating. 
Giants with arms raised, shoulder gnarled clubs. 
Tall, strong, flashing fangs bared, they seem to live. 
Mirrored walls blaze, reflecting images 

That ripple, blur, and travel through the crystal. 
Over the four entrances, gilded archways 

Gleam in patterns of Brahma's bow, 

Covering and tying together the door posts. 
Above the sheaths, jewelled flowers shine in rows, 
Splendid lotus petals become patterns of Nagas. 
In the door's peaked gable, Indra sits 

Astride Ayyaraa, his three-headed elephant, 

Its tusks curved gracefully, its trunk curled 
Raising a conch across noble breast chains 
Glittering with jewels and gold. 

Mother-of-pearl doors gleam in brilliant colours 
As if, Visnu, the preserver, the restorer, 

Created and erected them all. 

On the doors, intricate vines entwine; 

Carved glimmering leaf clusters reflect light; 
Twisted sprays and coiled tendrils 

Change to animals swirling about: 

A trunked lion, and the king of beasts; 

Kinarees, golden swans; 

Brave Ongkot, the monkey warrior; 

Hanuman, the aspiring, the ambitious; 


1-5 


3 


? kinnaréet—mythical creatures, half bird, half human, which inhabit the heavens. 


b phrommás3onkray—-a characteristic Thai decorative pattern of graceful curves. 
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Sugriva, the monkey king, cavorts, 
Flourishing a large, flashing knife above his head; 
And still another monkey king, the supreme Phali. 


Carved in perfect patterns like wooden trays, 23 
Eight equal entries, all colourful clusters, 
Glittering, gleaming, and blurring the eyes. 24 


Within, immaculate, pure, paved gold 
Embellishes the surface that surrounds the footprints 


Of the Unsullied One who possesses the ten powers. 25 
Within that new mondop, assorted jewels 

And fragrant flower garlands hang resplendent. 26 
Auspicious stars from lanterns glisten and gleam 

Above the storeyed umbrella® all nature praises. 27 
Tiered flowers lie before the lotus-like footprints 

Formed from gold and nine auspicious gems. 28 
The garlands disperse delicious perfumes 

As in the divine palace of heavenly lotuses. 29 


Torches on walls flicker, the interior becomes day 
From rays of moon-bright light. 
Whether dawn or dusk, no one knows. 30 
White stone stairs terminate in Nagas, 
Splendid seven-headed Nagas, with leaf-like hoods, 
With poison enough for the end of time. 31 
Clean, cleared, resembling golden mirrors, the temple grounds 

glisten. y 
And there stands a statue of Satcaphan’st ordination, 32 
Depicting for all, his obeisance before Buddha. 33 
Here lies a carefully ordered place: the vihara, the bot, 
And highest of all, the stupa. 


Scattered about, bell towers, the supreme phrang, 34 
Paths and walls dividing the grounds. 
Two giants, clutching clubs, guard the gate. 35 


With wrinkled faces and bared teeth, 
They appear angry to the gathering crowds, 
But no danger exists if their leader protects. 36 
Lakes and ponds sparkle like crystal bowls 
Hallowed from hills and peaks. 
Newly started streams sweep by, brimming with pure water. 37 
Fragrances from garlands float on breezes 
Lightly blowing about the peaks. 
Dropping blossoms drift on the water, 
Exuding aromatic perfumes. 38 
Frangipanni gathers in profusion, banding into bouquets. 
The wind wafts fragrances from pines, 
Lotuses, and the China box’s green blossoms. 39 
Clinging climbers and sweet-scented flowers bloom. 
Marigolds weave with sweet blossoms: 
Lamduan, Suraphii, and Phikun. 40 
a 1 rcu a tiered umbrella, this ensign of royal or delegated power here designates the 
u . 

d phrásátcüphan—the name of the monk instructed by the Buddha to build a chedi so that people 

might pay obeisance. The monument that resulted was the mondop described here. 


oe building within a temple complex used for monastic nites and where monks are 
ordained. 
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Chrysanthemums, jasmine vines, 

Roses, hibiscus, and pink flowers: 

Heavenly perfumes floating on the streams. 41 
Rose chestnuts, milky white and delicate; 

Gardenias and blue climbers; 


Creamy yellows, colourful lilacs, clustered flowers: 42 
Fragrant whites follow fragrant yellows, 
Secreting strong scents that excite the senses. 43 


Softly and unceasingly, enticing and delighting, 

Gently puffing, the breeze blows. Without fail, blossoms 

Are offered in praise at this revered place. 44 
Around the mondop, all nature gathers, 

As in Citladaa, the garden of heavenly vines, 

Where Indra rested his thunderbolt. 45 
For a palace there, the King departs 

With his retinue and crowds of people, 


All exceedingly happy, all filled with joy. 46 

Whoever pays respect to the great Buddha 

Gazes upon that mondop, built for all the world 47 

Like Phaychayan, Indra's jewelled palace, 

Created the same as the second heaven. 48 

They forget the sun; they forget its rays; 

They no longer gaze at the moon; they forget the universe. 49 

In complete joy, the King reaches that destination, 

And with elated hearts, the people pay obeisance. 50 
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F. R. Kraus: Kónigliche Verfiigungen 
in altbabylonischer Zeit. (Studia et 
documenta ad iura Orientis antiqui 
pertinentia, Vol. Xr.) xx, 396 pp., 
7 plates. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1984. 
Guilders 136. 


Knowledge of Old Babylonian legal institu- 
tions depends on three main kinds of evidence: 
first, documents attesting the practice: records 
of court cases and legally binding contracts; 
secondly, what are often termed codes: the laws 
of Lipit-Ishtar, Eshnunna and Hammurabi; 
thirdly, documents also issuing from the king 
but distinct from the codes, namely ‘ edicts’ in 
the terminology of the author. This last cate- 
gory is exhaustively published and studied in the 
work under review Codes and edicts (to use 
convenient terms without implying necessarily 
what the terms refer to in other civilizations) 
may contain similar material in. part, but a 
distinction between them can be observed. The 
codes were a comprehensive collection of laws 
and regulations which the king wished to be put 
in writing and were intended to have validity for 
at least some time ahead. They both concern 
social relationships and attempt to regulate the 
economic life of the community. But they were 
not meant as a comprehensive guide to legally 
acceptable behaviour and the opposite. A per- 
son could be convicted in the courts of some- 
thing not mentioned in the codes, and judges 
did not usually give judgement m accordance 
with the letter of the law. Generally they seem to 
have followed precedent and to have used their 
good sense 1n its application. The written law 
indeed did not cover such fundamentals as 
stealing and murder. The whole community was 
presumed to understand that these things were 
crimes subject to penalties. The codes only deal 
with some particular kinds and aspects of theft 
and murder, on which (presumably) there was 
no generally accepted understanding so that 
guidance was needed. Thus written codes com- 
bine the providing of particular rulings with the 
supply of material whose spirit could help to 
make up for its lack of comprehensiveness 

In contrast the edicts deal only with the 
economic life of the community, not at all with 
social relationships such as theft and marriage 
So far as we know, they were also more restric- 
ted in scope than the codes: they were not meant 
to cover all the aspects of the economy which 
the kings ua but each one covered only 
those matters which at a given point of time the 
king thought fit to change. Some of their pre- 
scriptions were for the immediate present and 
the future. tax on a certam commodity when 
traded could be removed, and at the time of this 
happening ıt was no doubt planned to continue 
the arrangement mto the indefinite future. 
Other prescriptions ın edicts could have appl- 
cation to the recent past and present alone. 
Certain kinds of debts were cancelled, and those 
who had recently sold real estate (to pay off 
debts?) were allowed to take it back. Such rules 
could apply to past debts only, since no lender 
would make loans, repayment of which could 
not be enforced So to generalize (with all the 


inevitable imperfections), edicts concern only 
the economy and were restricted in scope and 
application as compared with similar material 
in the codes. But edicts were meant to be 
observed precisely, while codes contained at 
least some laws of rather exemplary character. 

The first evidence of the existence of edicts 
was a small piece of a cuneiform tablet 
published by S. H. Langdon in PSBA, 36, 1914, 
100 ff. Next Kraus identified a much larger piece 
of a tablet which, despite some difference in the 
sequence of paragraphs from the small piece, he 
took as a duplicate and published the two in Em 
Edikt des Königs Ammi-saduga von Babylon 
(1958) with a detailed commentary and gather- 
ing of pertinent materials. The next discovery, 
also by Kraus, was of a mere scrap of a related 
text from king Samsu-iluna, published by him in 
1965 (Assyriological Studies, 16, 225 ff). 
Finally, in 1969, J. J. Finkelstein published a 
medium-sized duplicate of the Ammi-saduqa 
edict, in Revue d’Assyriologie, 63, 45 ff , a tablet 
drawn to his attention by A. R. Millard. Kraus 
had already seen that some duplication of the 
edicts of Samsu-iluna and Ammi-saduqa raised 
the question whether Langdon’s piece in fact 
belonged to Ammi-saduqa’s edict, and he now 
firmly assigns this piece to an unknown king. 
Thus we have the remains of three such edicts 
one of Samsu-iluna known from a single scrap, 
a much better preserved one from Ammi- 
saduga, and a piece of an unknown king 
(presumably of Babylon). 

Though in a sense the volume under review 1s 
a new edition of Em Edikt ..., 1n fact it is so 
completely reworked and expanded that 1t is a 
new book and correctly receives a new title. 
First, there ıs a brief discussion of the ancient 
terminology describing these edicts Next fol- 
lows an exhaustive, commented collection of 
ancient allusions to such edicts and their opera- 
tion from southern Mesopotamia, the Diyala 
region, Mari, Hana, Assyria, Syria and Elam 
(chs. ii-vi). Ch vii attempts to specify the nature 
of this legal activity both from the terms used 
and from a definition of what 1s involved Chs. 
viri-xvi give text, translation and commentary 
for all the edicts. The final part, chs xvii-xxii, 
studies in detail certain matters arising from the 
edicts. This is a comprehensive treatment of the 
topic, likely to be standard for many years. The 
author is not one to scamp details or hasten to 
conclusions without adequate evidence. His 
control of the evidence from the whole period is 
most impressive As a scholar he is a philologist 
with no training in jurisprudence, anthropolo 
or sociology. The limits of this background he 
acknowledges on pp. 114f Also ancient 
Israelite materials are not used, though they 
would have been more relevant than the seman- 
tic parallels with the Indo-European languages 
(p. 12, etc.) which from time to time the author 
engages in. 

The work is solid, but not easy to read. The 
dense argument often requires the reading or 
rereading of parts of other works before one can 
continue, and the desire to document to the full 
often results ın the argument being broken off to 
develop side issues or interpose useful evidence 
A full list of all the fragments of Lipit-Ishtar's 
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laws is given on pp. 20f. The style is at times 
prolix and the German occasionally obscure. 
The author has a way of making things difficult 
for the reader, e.g. the enigmatic first sentence 
of the Vorwort is not explained until p. 131. The 
index of terms referring to the edicts occurs on 
pp. 123 ff., and the glossary of the edicts on pp. 
308 ff., points which correspond to the author's 
logic, but not where readers might look for such 
lists to use them. The transliterated text of the 
edicts arranges the signs exactly as they appear 
on the tablets and 1n the process puts big gaps in 
the middles of words and suchlike, all of which 
obstructs the reader and contributes nothing to 
the understanding of the texts. Anyone who 
wishes to study the disposition of signs on the 
tablets should turn to the photographs and 
copies, which are for the matter much more 
revealing. In short, this rich banquet is hard on 
the stomach. Another chef could have cooked a 
more easily digested meal from the same food. 

As between the earlier and the present work, 
there 1s one major development in the thinking. 
Before, the author generally spoke of edicts or 
Erlásse, now he mostly uses ‘ Rechtsakte' The 
reason seems basically to be a philological one. 
The phrase ‘to establish justice’ (nig.si.sá gar 
= misaram SakGnum) is used for both edicts and 
codes, and in inexplicit literary contexts ıt prob- 
ably covers the king’s activity as an appeal judge 
also Thus in accordance with the ancient 
terminology the author inclines to treat as one 
whatever went under this phrase, and, since he 
does not deal with court cases, codes and edicts 
are both seen as ' Rechtsakte '. Practically this 
means that the collections of data about Old 
Babylonian edicts are filled out more than in the 
previous book with the codes. There 1s no harm 
in this, but to the reviewer ıt seems wrong. A 
similar case occurs with the term simdatum, 
which refers to an edict, but as a word has 
another meaning only recently discovered, 
* treaty ' (between rulers) Details about this are 
also given as relevant to edicts. There 1s of 
course nothing wrong with noting the semantic 
range of words being studied, indeed it can be 
helpful, but the author presses the matter 
bevond the mere fact of other meanings as 
though ‘treaty’ has a bearing on the study of 
ancient edicts. The use of ' Rechtsakte" serves 
to obscure the real differences between codes 
and edicts and the use Of one phrase to refer to 
both does not imply that as legal institutions the 
two categories are really one. 

In view of the vast quantity of new facts and 
ideas which are given in this book it may seem 
ungrateful to note points on which the reviewer 
may have a different opinion, or offer proposed 
corrections, but scholarly progress depends on 
constant checking of facts and interpretations. 
Whereas in the earlier volume no hand copies of 
the cuneiform were given, only photographs, in 
this case Veysel Donbaz and C. B. F. Walker 
have provided copies, but unfortunately there 
are still problems about the text. In the Ammi- 
saduqa text B ui 14 the first word 1s restored 
[dam]. g[à]r, but the copy does not allow this 
and the photograph is not clear. In line 28 of the 
same text and column the last two signs are 
gvenasxx in the transliteration, but nothing at 
all is given in the copy at this point and the 
photograph is again obscure. Also the retention 
of sumerograms may prevent the reader from 
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knowing how to read them ın Akkadian. Is lú in 
the same text B in 36 for awil or ša? The 
translation ' derjeniger, welcher ' suggests Sa to 
the reviewer, but that is contrary to the usual 
equivalent of lú. 

P. 86. Read perhaps nig u,gu.ul.la.àm, 
literally * 1t was a starving matter’ with ü.gul = 
hu-sah-hu (Erimhus II 227 m MSL, 17 39) 

Pp 90ff. The handling of the important 
Diyala treaty is very welcome, but the edition of 
Greengus seems to be totally ignored In $8 the 
text as copied is not i-ta-TA-ar, but i-ta-Sa-ar, 
and Greengus very reasonably asks whether it 
might be an error for u-ta-Sa-ar. One might also 
consider the possibility of a I stem of the verb, 
whose meaning suits the context Also in $ 11 
Greengus offers a better suggestion than Kraus, 
which we accept with one modification: ma-sa- 
ar-tum ù na-as-pa-ku ša awilim u-ul in-na-ka-al 
Sum- « ma». a-ki-il, i-ta-ar “A man's property 
in safe keeping or in a store may not be used up. 
If it has been used up, it must be replaced ' (ht. 
“it must go back’). 

P. 142. While the signs TA and SA can be 
confused, t for š ın the verb ın question occurs 
often enough where no confusion of signs 1s 
possible, see W. von Soden, BiOr, 23, 1966, 52 
Thus emendation 1s unnecessary. Though the 
form imu'at does not occur and is not paralleled 
in other verbs of the same type in OB docu- 
ments, there is no need to take it as an error. It is 
an Old Akkadian form, and no doubt survived 
in the OB period in ‘Hymno-Epic dialect’ 
though in the lack of any large body of this 
material it does not yet occur. Thus imu'at 1s a 
perfectly conceivable archaism 1n the edict, and 
note the similarly uncontracted vowels in OB nı- 
pu-a-at (AbB 9 238 4, 7). The form does actually 
occur once in Standard Babylonian: i-mu-'a-ta 
(CT 40 50, K 8682+ 5) 

Pp. 265 f. The reviewer 1s unconvinced by the 
interpretation of ittandm in CH § 117 as I/3 
preterite, and still still prefers the other view of 
it as IV/1 perfect with reflexive meaning, despite 
its being called ‘diesen Fehler’ in Em Edikt .. 
p. 178. In § 117 the man either sells a member of 
his family or commits himself to slave labour to 
pay off a debt. In either case the debt is effec- 
tively paid off by work, so ippesu refers to the 
whole family. In $ 118 the same form is used not 
reflexively but passively since awilum as subject 
does not occur, and such a change causes no 
problems in a spoken language where the sub- 
Ject matter is fully understood. In $ 119, where 
awilum occurs again as subject, the I/1 perfect 1s 
used: it-ta-din, which casts doubt on the use, ex 
hypothesi, of the I/3 in the two preceding laws 
Thus the printing of the law and the section of 
the edict side by side is not justified in the 
reviewer's opinion 

P. 367 (1). Read šu bay!.ti. 

The most surprising lack in the book is of any 
mention of the reform texts of Uru'inimgina of 
Lagash 1n the middle of the third millennium. 
These documents, variantly worded copies of 
reports of reforms of mostly economic malaise 
in Lagash, are the closest thing from ancient 
Mesopotamia to the Old Babylonian edicts. 
While no direct comparison would have helped 
elucidate difficulties ın the Old Babylonian 
documents, at least to round off the subject 
some account of the Sumerian texts would have 
been appropriate. 
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Finally, it is appropriate to record that the 
author was assisted in the preparation of this 
book by K. Van Lerberghe for two years. 


W. G. LAMBERT 


DOMINIQUE COLLON: Catalogue of 
Western Asiatic seals in the British 
Museum. Cylinder seals HI: Isin 
Larsa and Old Babylonian periods. 
[viii], 241 pp., 48 plates. London: 
British Museum Publications Ltd., 
1986. £45. 


The catalogue under review comprises 653 
cylinder seals (including burgui seals and a 
plaque), a wealth of material from an extremely 
important period in Mesopotamia It is the first 
specialized publication of Old Babylonian seals 
and will henceforth be the standard reference 
work for the period The vast collection of seals 
in the British Museum enables us to analyse 
shape, stone material, imagery, iconography, 
and style, and to reach general conclusions for 
all OB seals ever found. Collon's book is a 
worthy model for future work, an 
encyclopaedia of vast scope, a splendid volume 
indeed. The only causes for complaint are tech- 
nical and concern the printing, misprints, and 
the madequate quality of the photographs 
(plates I-III, XLVII-XLVIII represent the 
ideal). Of course, there will be as many dif- 
ferences of opinion on the text as there are 
scholars in the field. These are some of the 
present reviewer's observations 

Introduction 1. Style seldom follows histori- 
cal subdivisions. For another century—the 
supremacy of Isin—after the fall of Ur III, Neo- 
Sumerian style and repertory prevailed in 
Babylonia, exemplified by the presentation 
scene with a leading goddess, which disappears 
c. 1900 B.c Not until the beginning of the 
nineteenth century B C.—the ‘ Larsa’ period— 
do true OB motifs and seal inscriptions make 
their first appearance. The conqueror motif of 
Abisare 1s no innovation (Collon, p. 1). The 
degree of recutting revealed by Collon’s 
scrutiny—a valuable innovation in seal 
literature—is quite astonishing and a warning 
against incautious use of ‘dated’? seal 
impressions where recutting cannot be studied. 
The date of the glyptic * revolution ’ (Buchanan) 
must be revised; it 1s known at least from c. 1775 
B.C (e.g. Yale, 791) 

3A: The analysis of the stone materials by 
Margaret Sax is an interesting and useful sec- 
tion with many statistical implications for OB 
seals in general, which Collon presents in 3B. It 
is revealing that provincial areas and the 
impoverished city of Ur had to make do with 
‘ pseudo '-hematite (other dark stones), whereas 
prosperous Sippar, of course, knew no other 
material than hematite 

6 C. B. F. Walker's analysis of the typology 
of seal inscriptions is a very important contribu- 
tion. 

9. The iconographical analysis is no less than 
an encyclopaedia of everything human, animal, 
vegetal, or inanimate shown on OB seals. Usu- 
ally the descriptions are excellent and detailed 
but occasionally they are too short or com- 
pletely lacking 1n references (B.6.e and f). 
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The ‘crested’ head-dress (p. 21) was prob- 
ably the normal male coiffure in Mesopotamia 
(cf. the ‘bell-shaped’ hair of the Akkadian 
sculptures), but not the fashion in the 
Babylonian centres. 

In the discussion of gods (p. 23) Marduk 
must have dropped out by accident. He 1s 
invoked 35 times—and so 1s third in frequency; 
his name recurs as a theophoric element 1n 38 
instances as the second in frequency This is 
important as he is believed to have been of little 
prominence in the OB period 

A.8: The gods described here can be 1dentified 
with (1) a male Lamassu and (2) a female 
counterpart who may appear twice on a seal. 
She seems to be typical of Sippar. 

A.7: this god and the god of A.11, no. 140, is 
a second male Lamassu, who may be the 
counterpart of the suppliant goddess (as Collon 
points out). He is a very common figure on OB 
seals A third male Lamassu is seen on no 359 
to the left. He 1s much less common. He too has 
a female counterpart. He is known mainly at 
Sippar. The clue to their identity lies exception- 
ally not in their attire but in their position, i.e. 
function, in the scenes. 

Catalogue: Presentation scene before seated 
deities: the leading goddess occurs until c. 1900 
B.C. 1n centres—perhaps longer im provincial 
areas: Late Neo-Sumerian. The fact that so 
many are recut with the UTU ‘a-a inscription 
in a box with an animal below, proves them to 
be very early Presentation before a standing 
deity 1s an Ur III-theme. The suppliant goddess 
was probably not reserved for a royal minority 
in Ur III; she is abundantly evidenced in other 
contexts This presentation motif seems to dis- 
appear c 1800 B.C. to be revived by Sam- 
suditana! Divine kings: add Nur-Adad, Larsa. 
Rimsin 1s often deified (seals: Moortgat 322, 
DeClercq I, No 187, Yale 787, Brett 78, Newell 
661; in incriptions: Ist, 11th, and 22nd year 
names). 

Seal no. 104: seals of the servants of Shamshi- 
Adad were not of the ' in-na-ba ° type and may 
therefore have been produced in any big centre 
of his vast ‘empire’ Beards rendered by 
horizontal lines are also known outside a 
Shamshi-Adad context: see the present cata- 
logue, pl] XLVHI, especially nos. 337 and 384; 
cf also the beard of the Lu-Nanna statue. 

The king with a miace and the suppliant 
goddess: this ıs the Royal Seal type in 
Babylonia. As to the first occurrence, the 
reference to Gailani, Bull. nos. 8, 9, and 10 is 
not correct, nos 8 and 10 show other scenes. It 1s 
uncertain whether the seal Bull. no. 7 belongs to 
the first or the second Ipiq-Adad in spite of the 
missing divine determinative. In any case, Ipiq- 
Adad Í is too early (Hallo, c. 1930 B.C.) and II 
too late (Charpin, c. 1792 B.c.) to be the first 
occurrence of the motif. Moreover, the seal 
Bull. no. 7 is broken, so that we do not know if 
there were filing motifs depicted. The earliest 
instance is still Bursin of Isin, next come 
Sinkashid of Uruk, Manium of Kish, and 
Bunutahtunila of Sippar, but none shows the 
classical standard scene which may be much 
later The motif disappears almost completely 
after Samsuiluna, but is revived, again, by 
Samsuditana. It is difficult to believe that a 
single prototype, Collon suggests at Ur, could 
have survived for c. 200 years; probably statues 
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or reliefs existed in several centres of Babylonia. 
The later ‘accurate’ copy in cylinder seal 
quoted (Frankfort CS, pl. XXXIa) is an OB seal 
re-used in the Mitannian period. 

Ascending Sun god, etc.: one of the reasons 
for the popularity of Shamash was no doubt his 
position as the dynastic god of the kings of 
Babylon. 

Figures with an inscription: already from 
Lugalanda in ED III there is a tendency to 
impress the inscription and this practice con- 
tinued in the Akkadian period where the 
standard scene is composed to frame the 
inscription which is conceived as the centre of 
the seal design. In Ur III it is the normal 
procedure to impress only the inscription, also 
in the earlier part of the OB period—but there 
was never any reduction of the figures, and 
another explanation for the Figure-with-an- 
inscription must therefore be sought. It seems 
that 1n some cases the function of the inscription 
had changed. The Lamassi guard or pray to the 
inscription. Samsuiluna mentions two statues of 
Lama framing a statue, Ammiditana mentions 
two Lama statues who pray for the life of 
Ammiditana. In the Kassite period most seal 
inscriptions are prayers, in some cases 
accompanied by a single suppliant figure. 


EVA MØLLER 


D. J. WISEMAN: Nebuchadrezzar and 
Babylon: The Schweich Lectures 
1983. xii, 142 pp., 8 plates. London: 
Oxford University Press for the 
British Academy, 1985. £17.00. 


The 1983 Schweich Biblical Archaeology 
Lectures by Professor Wiseman contain a mass 
of detailed information on Nebuchadrezzar, the 
Babylon of his time and the background or 
setting of the stories about him recounted in the 
biblical Book of Daniel. 

The first of the three lectures is devoted to 
Nebuchadrezzar himself, covering his ancestry 
and family background, his accession and his 
political career, especially the military 
campaigns. Biblical evidence is included in the 
treatment pruna in connexion with the 
capture of Jerusalem. Indeed the biblical 
material is an p auium source, though Wise- 
man does not, of course, attempt any detailed 
critical assessment of it. Daniel is assumed to be 
a historical figure (p. 24) without more ado. 
However, the treatment is generally satisfactory 
apart from some confusion on the map on p. 14 
showing the upper and middle Euphrates, 
where Kimuhu, an important western control- 
point, is misplaced: Samsat, with which it is 
identified, is north-east of Carchemish around 
the bend in the Euphrates, not to the north- 
west. 

Most of the volume’s typographical and 
similar errors are concentrated in this chapter. 
Some are merely irritating—in a superficially 
fine OUP/British Academy product—while 
others actually confuse the argument. Pp. 2-3 
create fearful confusion over the Hebrew, 
Aramaic and Greek forms of Nebuchadrezzar’s 
name, while other names are spelled incon- 
sistently (Chaldean/Chaldaean, Neco/Necho, 
Vogt/Voght) Elsewhere the punctuation 1s 
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unsatisfactory (e.g., p. 26, top and p. 27, bot- 
tom). The typesetting is poor there is a rogue 
letter in the middle of nowhere (p. 38) and 
apparently the repertoire of characters did not 
extend to an Akkadian /r. Footnote 101 is given 
as 10 and on p. 31 2 Kings 24:12 (bottom) 
should read 2 Kings 24:2 (as higher up). 

Such problems are mostly left behind in the 
second chapter, the text which formed the basis 
of Wiseman's lecture on Babylon (though note 
Roxburgh/Roxburg (pp. 55, 59) and ‘tample’ 
for ‘temple’ (p. 64) and ' myhrr' for ' myrrh’ 
(p. 59)). This is a fascinating account of the 
topography of the city based on a text called the 
Topography of Babylon, tin.tir.ki = ba-bi-lu, 
reconstructed by Dr. Andrew George in a 
Birmingham Ph.D. thesis. The famous gardens 
are located to the north of the palace area, 
though on the basis of logic rather than any 
specific evidence (cf. Wiseman, Anatolian 
Studies, 33, 1983, 140-1) The illustrations, 
maps and reconstruction drawings which 
accompany this chapter are superb. Com- 
parison is made with the Old Testament from 
time to time. It may be noted that 1 Kings 
8:63-6 refers principally to the dedication of the 
Jerusalem temple and the palace may not have 
been associated with the celebration (p. 73). On 
the other hand Wiseman could have mentioned 
that the raised processional way of Marduk 
(p. 63) is analogous to the highway of Yahweh 
in the wilderness in Isaiah 40:3 (cf. C. Wester- 
mann, sarah 40-66, 1969, 38f.). Indeed, the 
general lack of interest 1n Second Isaiah (aris- 
ing, presumably, from a unitary view of Isaiah) 
is a serious gap, since most scholars would 
locate the author in Babylon, probably shortly 
after Nebuchadrezzar's reign. 

In the third lecture, where typographical 
errors are few (n. 79 missing, for ' vacinia ' read 
' vaticinia ' p. 93), * Cyrus’ for ‘Cyprus’ (p. 104) 
and ‘interment’ for ‘internment’ (p. 115)), the 
main concern is the background of the Daniel 
tale. A good case is made for the authenticity of 
the bcr due of the Daniel material, though 
no specific argument in favour of an early date 
of the book is put forward. Dealt with in more 
detail is the biblical presentation of 
Nebuchadrezzar (Nebuchadnezzar), especially 
his madness as predicted by Daniel. The usual 
view is that the biblical author, who may have 
been as late as the second century B.C., has 
confused Nebuchadrezzar with Nabonidus 
(Dan. 4), since Nabonidus is traditionally sup- 
posed to have become ill and demented and 
certainly abandoned Babylon in favour of 
Teima in northern Arabia. This tradition is well 
represented in the Qumran text called the 
Prayer of Nabonidus. Wiseman rightly casts 
doubt on whether Nabonidus really was mad, 
but there is no doubting his sojourn in Arabia. 
It seems likely that either the Qumran tradition 
is confused (mistakenly ascribing the illness to 
Nabonidus) or the Daniel tradition 1s wrong 
(mistakenly ascribing the illness and madness to 
Nebuchadrezzar). On balance it seems more 
likely that the Qumran tradition is historically 
correct and that the Book of Daniel is wrong: 
there is no  extra-biblical evidence of 
Nebuchadrezzar having a seven-year illness as 
implied by the biblical text, while there is at least 
evidence that Nabonidus was subject to rages 
(ANET, 314[iv]) and he did abandon Babylon in 
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favour of Terma for ten years. In general, Wise- 
man is clearly inclined to support the historical 
accuracy of the biblical material, though the 
fact that Nebuchadrezzar’s death 1s not trium- 
phantly recorded 1n Daniel can hardly be taken 
(as ıs half implied on pp. 112-3) to indicate the 
contemporary origin of the narrative-—unless 
the record of Belshazzar's death (Dan. 5:30) is 
to be taken to indicate that that part of the text 
1$ non-contemporary. 

An appendix on Alexander in Babylon con- 
tains the first publication, with copies, of text 
BM 36761, dated 330 B.c., possibly referring to 
the Battle of Gaugemala. 


J. F. HEALEY 


Hupa LUTT: Al-Quds al Mamlükiyya: 
a history of Mamluk Jerusalem 
based on the Haram documents. 
(Islamkundliche Untersuchungen, 
Bd. 113.) vii, 387 pp. 2 maps. 
Berlin: Klaus Schwarz Verlag, 1985. 


Until recently, efforts to write the history of 
Jerusalem in the late Middle Ages involved 
following well ploughed furrows There was 
little hope that the ploughshare would strike 
against some little treasure in the pages of such 
as Mujir al-Din that had not already been 
turned up. The discovery of the Haram docu- 
ments, however, has provided new, truly rich 
fields of research, and this present work is the 
first full-length attempt to exploit them Never- 
theless, these new fields must not be over- 
estimated. There are near to 900 documents, it is 
true, but in the main they date from a short 
period at the end of the fourteenth century (for 
a review of Donald P Little's Catalogue of the 
Islamic Documents from al-Haram, Wiesbaden, 
1984, see BSOAS, L, 3, 1987, 562). When looked 
at in detail, there are so many other problems 
and hmitations connected with their statistical 
exploitation, that the early optimistic claims of 
Little, for example, that we now have a * large, 
possibly representative a ee sampling, ' 
are at various points in this work severely 
modified by Lutfi—and rightly so. One is made 
to realize how vast and comprehensive archival 
records must be before they begin to serve as a 
satisfactory basis for history. 

Yet in practice Lutfi often seems to ignore her 
own cautions. The subtitle 1s indicative. It 1s 
impossible to write the history of Mamlük 
Jerusalem from the Haram documents They 
are an 1ncomparably valuable addition to our 
stock of Muslim archival or quasi-archival 
material, full of marvellously suggestive detail, a 
large album, of illuminating snapshots, but in 
the end they fall short in ther apparent 
abundant richness. It is a tedious habit to 
complain of the nature of a book under review, 
but a limitation to the core of the book, a study 
of the inventories and allied documents, would 
have produced a more focused result and 
certainly a more digestible one. 

First, some niggling complaints the text is 
exhausting to read The lines are too close 
together and the bottom margin is unnecessarily 
large. Why was it thought desirable to use, for 
example, ‘Halab’ and ‘al-Sakhra’, and even 
‘al-Quds’, throughout, in place of the common 
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English forms? If Egypt and Syria are accept- 
able, why not Aleppo? And if one is writing in 
English, why treat a transliterated noun in idafa 
as though it does not require the English 
definite article? The result 1s annoyingly inel- 
egant, and in a case such as ' the names of ashab 
Shihab al-Din’ frankly ludicrous 

This reviewer admits that he 1s no statistician, 
but 1s confident that great liberties have been 
taken in that area. One can hardly miss a lot of 
far-fetched use of meagre evidence, leading to 
statements of the obvious and the all too 
frequent dotting of 1’s and crossing of ts Some 
examples: (a) One document mentions 18 
Jerusalem kerchiefs and another 3 Baalbek and 
2 Meccan thawbs This gives rise to: ‘ Table 21 
shows that female peddlers dealt primarily in 
clothing imported from Ba‘labakk, Makka and 
al-Quds’ (p. 291)) (b) On this same page ‘A 
total of six butter merchants 1s represented, 
suggesting that they had an active trade 1n al- 
Quds ' (c) For recorded residence ın the cities 
quarters, the documents range from 75 in the 
Moroccans' Quarter to one in each of the Banü 
‘Amir and the Banü Hantha quarters. Lutfi 
comments (p. 246). ‘This uneven distribution 
could be because some quarters were more 
populated than others, or because of scribal 
inconsistencies 1n providing data’ Does she 
really imagine that a fuller record might have 
shown that they were in fact all exactly the same 
size? (d) Table 12 is headed ‘ Number of wit- 
nesses in the documents’, in the sense of the 
number of named individuals who appear in the 
extant documents for a particular year. Confus- 
ingly, the author had spoken on the same page 
(p. 202) of the number of witnesses to each 
document. However, it 1s claimed that ‘the 
number of witnesses who appear in a specific 
year depends on the number of extant docu- 
ments for that year.’ That cannot be true. If we 
happened to have thousands of documents for 
one year, in contrast to a hundred or so, would 
the number of witnesses go up proportionately? 

The chief problem is how to use the docu- 
ments for a demographic description of 
Jerusalem at the end of the fourteenth century. 
For which groups of people were the inventories 
drawn up and are the extant ones representative 
of all these groups? Why do Jerusalemites 
appear to be under-represented? Lutfi discusses 
these and other difficulties, concentrating on the 
origin of the individuals, although the main 
question 1s whether they were permanently 
resident or not. In some cases the use of 
al-hadir(a) and al-sákin(a) seems to make this 
distinction, but how consistently I cannot say. 
Lutfi does not discuss this point. On the other 
hand her discussion of population size and 
mortality rates is weak and unconvincing 

For a description of the population, their 
employment, and the urban scene, Lutfi admits 
(p. 339) that she has introduced distortion by 
limiting herself to certain types of document 
and ignoring, for instance, the sale deeds. Docu- 
ments nos. 198 and 62] produce two more 
bakers (one of whom had two sons described, I 
think, as farrans) to add to the ‘ only one baker 
represented ' (p. 301). No. 169 mentions another 
charcoal merchant—not a ‘coal merchant’ 
(p. 291), nos 43 and 141 two more cooks (tab- 
bükh), and no. 370 another carpenter. Two 
more millers appear in nos. 198 and 267, in the 
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latter case located in an Old Fuel Market (Sig 
al-Hatab ai-'Atiq), not otherwise mentioned 

It will be important in due course to establish 
reliable texts, before all the difficulties of inter- 
pretation can be faced. Was there really a Harat 
al-Mutasawwifa in Jerusalem, ‘a quarter for its 
sufis °? The reading—only in Haram no. 569—is 
far from certain. As for the Hárat al-'Alawina, I 
doubt whether that should be hsted under the 
quarters named after tribes (p. 242). It surely 
has nothing to do with the ‘Alawis, but is more 
likely to refer to the ‘ Alwamyya Sufi order (cf 
Hayadira/Haydariyya). The point made in con- 
nexion with Haram no. 454, that ‘ street clean- 
ing was a bureaucratic rather than an individual 
responsibility' (pp. 305-6) is based on the 
understanding that a street-cleaner's salary was 
paid by Manjak's diwdn. Apart from the fact 
that the divan mentioned is probably the body 
that administered Manjak's wagfs, and there- 
fore a private not a state matter, the document 
does not link the sum which it says was held by 
the diwan for the street-cleaner with his salary in 
any way. 

There are quite a number of slips, wrong 
references etc., not all of which can be listed 
here. The references and details on pp. 30-31, 
for instance, are hopelessly garbled. Despite 
these criticisms, the book is important, a pion- 
eering attempt to exploit the Haram new ter- 
ritories. If this review has dwelt on the details, it 
does not mean that the book lacks useful things 
to say on broad themes, such as the evidence for 
the heterogeneous nature of the cities' quarters, 
the cosmopolitan character of Jerusalem and 
her economic and financial relations with the 
hinterland. 


D. S. RICHARDS 


JOSHUA A. FISHMAN and others (ed.): 
The Fergusonian impact: in honor of 
Charles A. Ferguson on the occasion 
of his 65th birthday. Vol. x: From 
phonology to society. Vol 1: Socio- 
linguistics and the sociology of 
language. (Contributions to the 
Sociology of Language, 42.) xii, 598 
pp; xii, 545 pp. Berlin, New York 
and Amsterdam: Mouton de 
Gruyter, 1986. 


If, however unlikely, the seminal influence of 
Charles Ferguson upon linguistic studies had 
been in danger of dissipation, a fresh lease of life 
is now guaranteed. In a commemoration of 
1120 pages the offerings of 84 collaborators are 
enshrined, crowned by a bibliography of 14 
pages and a Tabula Gratulatona of 160 
signatories. A career characterized by scholarly 
productivity and perhaps even more by 
organizational vitality has been rewarded with 
appropriate acknowledgement As editor or co- 
editor of 26 major works and as first director of 
The Center for Applied Linguistics (Modern 
Language Association, Washington D.C.), his 
interests are catholic, and there cannot be many 
aspects of linguistic scholarship unenlivened by 
his attention. The Festschrift is divided into 
eight sections under the following rubrics and 
approximate volume: I. ‘ Linguistics, child 


language, language and the child’ (190 pp ), II. 
‘ Arabic and the languages of Africa’ (210 pp.), 
III. 'Appled linguistics’ (150 pp.), IV. 
' Microsociolinguistics: acts, actors and events ' 
(150 pp), V. 'Sociolinguistic situation and 
bilingual variation’ (150 pp.), VI ' Language 
planning: corpus and status’ (80 pp), VII. 
*Diglossia. particular cases and general re- 
examination’ (80 pp.), and VIII. ' Language 
contact, spread, maintenance and death’ 
(120 pp ). 

Now, to a range of that variety no single 
review and probably no single reviewer 
(certainly not this one) could do anything like 
Justice. It was in 1959 that I first encountered 
Ferguson's work, in the form of those two 
remarkable and durable coinages ‘diglossia ’ 
and 'koine'. For an Arabist, these quickly 
became indispensable concepts and soon 
generated a corpus of exegesis that is clearly 
symptomatic of an ongoing 1ndustry (consider 
above: sections II and V-VIIT). These analytical 
instruments have of course been refined and 
qualified, but never relegated to the armoury of 
antiquarian curiosities. Their common denomi- 
nator 1s the polarity convergence : divergence, 
the essential parameter of ‘contact linguistics’ 
and always an exercise in diachronic linguistic 
description As rn all such analysis, there is a 
(mild) methodological quandary about source 
evaluation, 1 e. who/what are the ' informants °? 
Though not entirely without (ubiquitously 
advertised) snares and pitfalls, contemporary 
field-work 1s significantly other than assessment 
of archaeological data, so essential to meaning- 
ful diachrony One is compelled to extrapolate, 
and a fair specimen is here available apud 
Greenberg, ‘Were there Egyptian koines?’ (1, 
271-90) The answer is affirmative, for reasons 
both spatial and temporal: 5000 years of linguis- 
tic history in an area from the Delta to the First 
Cataract (750 miles), much of it severely punc- 
tuated by foreign invasion, dynastic change and 
transfer of administrative centres, could only 
result in local and specific concentrations of 
linguistic usage — divergence from a common 
standard or continuum. But are these ‘ koines ' 
or merely ' dialects °? There must be a difference 
between use of an administrative lingua franca 
and the spread of general literacy that produces 
a koine. The distinction is admittedly nebulous, 
but probably also quantitative: who (— how 
many) adopts what, when, why and how? These 
questions are posed, not for the first time, apud 
Calvet, ‘Trade function and lingua francas’ 
(sic!, 11, 295-302). Here the marketplace is seen 
not as cause but catalyst in the production of 
lingue franche, themselves already existent in 
any plurilingual environment. A concomitant 
notion 1s the contrast between barter/silence 
and money/speech, derived from a distinction 
between momentary and general exchange 
equivalents. It might seem that in these postu- 
lates common sense has succumbed to tidiness: 
no economic (!) definition of market can dis- 
pense with verbal communication. Such need 
not, of course, entail a lingua franca, nor even a 
pidgin, but at the very least a kome And that 
would be a case of convergence. 

Diglossic tension may be, and usually ts, 
resolved in the same way. Since the ‘allocator e, of 
the concept depends upon functional.a Taanon, 
(can free distribution really 7 ‘be 5 a 
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ted? see Mackay, ‘The polyglossic spectrum’, 
i, 237-43), ıt will be nuen by any social 
change, e g. increased literacy, media roles, or 
simply mobility Convergence will take the form 
of merger or elimination of competitors (more 
or less the same thing: see Martinet, ‘The 
dynamics of plurilingual situations ’, i, 245-51). 
It might thus appear that there is no very 
effective distinction between diglossia and bilin- 
gualism. At least the sociolinguistic differences 
set out by Francescato (Bilingualism and 
diglossia ın the mutual relationship’, u, 395- 
401) are far from persuasive: the claim that 
diglossia is the result of spontaneous learning 
only, 1s simultaneous only, is a collective 
phenomenon only, is non-dynamic and not- 
balanced (all of this ‘per definitionem *) is 
belied by the Arabic evidence. Ferguson's orig- 
inal distinction was after all structural, and did 
not preclude eventual convergence of the sort so 
easily documented for bilingualism (see, e.g. 
Mahmoud, ‘ Arabic after diglossia’, 1, 239-5] 
on ESA). Indeed, the ‘dynamics’ of diglossia, 
as of bilingualism, lie in the normal operation of 
code-switching, inevitable but far from predict- 
able (see Scotton, ‘ Diglossia and code switch- 
ing’, 1, 403-15). If there is a difference here, it 
might lie in the more rigorously perceived 
domain complementarity of diglossia. But that 
could be merely etiquette, rather than the insuf- 
ficiency of a particular code (in this case L). 
Communicative efficiency is but one of many 
parameters governing selection. Consider the 
example of a village near Arlon/Arel on the 
Belgian-Luxembourg border (apud  Nelde, 
‘ Language contact versus language conflict’, n, 
469—82): of 84 mhabitants 60 speak French and 
German, the rest French only; discussion of 
municipal affairs are conducted exclusively in 
German rather than ın the language possessed 
by all, a situation for which there are undoubt- 
edly historical explanations, but which defies 
the factor of efficiency. 

And one has traditionally (if erroneously?) 
supposed that it was some notion of efficiency 
that generated the lingua franca, however 
vulnerable to such disfiguring factors as inter- 
ference, transference, shift, attrition and death it 
may have been (see Clyne, ‘Towards a 
systematization of language contact dynamics’ 
u, 483-92) These are the standard components 
of all linguistic change (up to and including 
extinction), but often difficult to measure. The 
incalculable area might be that envisaged as 
‘communicative competence’ (Hymes), of 
which a nice (if hypothetical?) illustration 
appears apud Paulston, ‘Social factors in langu- 
age maintenance and language shift’ (n, 493- 
511, with an excellent bibliography): ‘An Arab 
who speaks fluent Swedish but stands as close, 
touches as much, interrupts as often, etc. as 1t is 
oe E to do m a conversation in Arabic 

iil have a confusing and probably irritating 
effect on a Swede who has very different rules 
for using language' (p. 500). Difficult to 
measure because subject to erratic and ad hoc 
pressures, and even under close observation! 
Imagine, then, the problems inherent in cal- 
culating the incidence (and nature!) of 

* Canaanisms ° in peripheral Akkadian, an area 
of study so far innocent of sociolinguistic 
analysis. This rich collection. of essays will 
' surely help to demonstrate the feasibility of such 
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extension, and one can only be grateful to 
Charles Ferguson for having provided the occa- 
sion. 


J. WANSBROUGH 


KEES VERSTEEGH: Pidginization and 
creolization: the case of Arabic. 
(Amsterdam Studies in the Theory 
and History of Linguistic Science, 
IV. Current Issues in BL es 


Theory, Vol. 33.) xiii, 194 pp. 
Amsterdam and Philadelphia: John 
Benjamins, 1984 [1985]. 


The articulation of strategies in the field of 
study now called ‘ contact linguistics "exhibits a 
felicitous combination of insight, industry, and 
interdisciplinary assent. Attention has shifted 
from notation of loanwords to varieties of 
* ynterference ' (ranging from phonology to syn- 
tax) and thence to analysis of such phenomena 
as language acquisition, code-switching, and 
communicative competence. The sociolinguistic 
dimension is thus firmly fixed in the description 
of language change. Owing to the relative ease 
of field-work and near ubiquitous access to 
informants, current scholarship 1s concerned 
mostly with change as ‘ process’, rather less as 
‘product’. Amongst the several paradigms 
available for measurement of change, e.g. 
plurilingualism, diglossia, and the pidgin-creole 
syndrome, the last has been especially fruitful in 
generating appreciation of the multiple and 
mixed modes of contact It might seem that here 
were possible some correlation between socio- 
logical factors and perceived structural change 
in language. At least, an abundance of hetero- 
geneous data could be allocated to a significant 
array. That such may work in descriptions of 
change as process is, I think, amply 
demonstrated in the recent work of creolists. 
Whether it can in the description of language as 
the plausible (if not inevitable) product of 
certain attested vectors of change, such as those 
available in the pidgin-creole syndrome, 1s of 
course a different problem. Having pondered, 
for many years and without much success, that 
possibility, I welcome the fastidious and 
certainly fascinating monograph of Kees 
Versteegh. 

The study contains three historical chapters. 
1, The Arabic language in the pre-islamic period 
(pp. 1-15), iv, The socio-linguistic context of the 
early period of Islam (pp. 59-77), vi, Modern 
Arabic trade-languages, pidgins, and creoles 
(pp. 113-28); three theoretical chapters: ii, The 
transition from Old Arabic to New Arabic (pp 
17-34), iii, Pidginization and creolization (pp. 
35—58), v, Pidginization and creolization in 
Arabic (pp. 79-111), and a recapitulation with 
comparative data: vii, Conclusions and pros- 
pects (pp 129-50). A copious bibliography and 
two tidy indexes complete the work (pp. 151- 
94). The author’s concern 1s twofold: (a) to set 
out the structural differences between the classi- 
cal language and the modern dialects; and (b) to 
interpret these as the product of pidginization- 
creolization originating in the circumstances of 
second language acquisition during the ter- 
ntoral expansion of the Islamic polity. The 
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scenario is thus not unfamiliar, its exegesis 
novel 

With regard to the first proposition (a) Verst- 
eegh has assembled (pp. 20-1) the now standard 
phenomena perceived to distinguish the two 
linguistic modes, and appended thereto a dis- 
cussion (pp. 21—5) of the conventional interpret- 
ations of these: koine, substrate, wave theory 
and general drift. These are variously disquali- 
fied as singly inadequate to the exegetical task, 
together with the hitherto not disproven theory 
of pre-islamic diglossia (p. 26). I must confess 
that I am unable to grasp the latter argument 
(the burden of pp. 1-15), except as a convenient 
foil to the dialectal phenomena But this, in 
terms of ' input' into the pidginization process 
is surely unnecessary. Even 1f there had to be, 
and that 1s all but certain, a single pre-diasporan 
language, why could it not have been the variety 
now called * Middle Arabic”? It is the earliest 
date for that corpus that would seem to matter. 
comparative absence in the Muslim papyri of 
pseudo-correction must suggest something 
about the kind of Arabic that was disseminated 
with such celerity and success during the Islamic 
conquests (ad p 15n.8, see now, S. A. Hopkins, 
Studies in the grammar of early Árabic, Oxford, 
1984). Versteegh is admittedly consistent: in 
adducing the analogous (sic!) passage of classi- 
cal Latin into the Romance vernaculars (e.g 
8, 37, 133-8, esp. 134), he proposes ‘that 
Romans, whatever their social class, Neo 
essentially the same language before the great 
conquests started’. With the Renaissance 
humanists I would prefer the hypothesis of a 
functional dichotomy, 1.¢., selection of sermo 
urbanus or sermo plebeius according to the 
demands of a given linguistic situation (see my 
Quranic studies, Oxford, 1977, 85). 

With regard to the second proposition (5) the 
author's arguments 1n favour of the pidgin- 
creole paradigm are very impressive indeed. 
These focus largely upon interpretation of the 
standard phenomena (see above) ın terms of ad 
hoc and informal language acquisition of the 
sort now familiar 1n the work of creolists (pp 
81-106). The operative criteria are reduction of 
redundancy and elimination of allomorphs 
While the few phonological data here adduced 
(pp. 82-3), being based upon opposition to the 
‘Classical system ', fall short of persuasiveness, 
the morphological and syntactic items cor- 
respond nicely to the parameters of pidginiza- 
tion and, eventually, creolization. Verbal 
markers (modal, aspectual, temporal) are overt, 
nominal markers tacit (senteuce position) or 
analytical (genitive), interrogative pronouns/ 
adverbs periphrastic — and lexicalized, 
demonstrative/relative elements morphologi- 
cally simplified, verbal auxiliaries serialized and 
asvndetic, concordance generalized, VSO yields 
to SVO, etc , etc Now, it can hardly be doubted 
that these phenomena are relevant to descrip- 
tion of the modern Arabic dialects but not to 
the classical language. Their value for a dia- 
chronic analysis must, in my view, be sought 
precisely in the domain of ‘ Middle Arabic ', and 
that investigation, I submit, is available in the 
work of Blau and Hopkins (see above). 

Here, as in all such studies, the methodologi- 
cal crux lies in the extent to which sociolingu- 
istic and structural data can be correlated The 
charm of the pidgin-creole paradigm may be 
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detected in its approximate reproduction of the 
recorded historical circumstances. Such tradi- 
tional concepts as lingua franca, koine, sub- 
strate and Mischsprache are hardly thereby 
excluded, but rather, slotted into a plausible 
model. While it 1s worth recalling that the 
sociological ingredients of military occupation 
are not quite those of the marketplace, the 
actual transfer of hnguistic competence has got 
somehow to be calculable. No man is an island 
and no idiolect is entirely idiosyncratic. Without 
at least prudent resort to analogy, the entire 
apparatus of scholarship would be in sevcre 
danger of still-birth. The example of Arabic 
here analysed 1s instructive. It ought also to be 
productive. At one point (pp 25-6) Versteegh 
alludes to Diem’s argument that the evolution 
of Arabic was nothing m comparison with that 
of Aramaic Well, there may be something of 
substance here: we now have Klaus Beyer’s 
monograph on the latter phenomenon, in which 
the fissiparous character of language diffusion 1s 
just possibly exaggerated (ie ‘ Die Verbreitung 
und Glhederung des Aramaischen’, the first 
chapter of his Die aramaischen Texte vom 
Totem Meer, Gottingen, 1984, of which an 
English version by John Healey was published 
as The Aramaic language us distribution and 
subdivisions, also 1n Göttingen, 1986) But its 
relevance can hardly be disputed: the history of 
Middle Eastern hngue franche may well be 
exemplified by Arabic, but ought to include not 
merely Aramaic, but also Akkadian, probably 
Ugaritic, and certainly Phoenician For all these 
the scenario has got to be ad hoc and informal 
language acquisition from a limited because 
sociologically constrained input, to which con- 
ventional resort was had in aid of communica- 
tion. 


J WANSBROUGH 


FATHI TALMOUDI: A morphosemantic 
study of Romance verbs in the 
Arabic dialects of Tunis, Süsa and 
Sfax. Part I: Derived themes II, TII, 


V, VI and X. (Orientala 
Gothoburgensia, 9) 131 pp. 
Góteborg: Acta Universitatis 


Gothoburgensis, 1986. Skr. 95. 


As its title indicates, this small volume is a 
monograph dedicated to verbs of foreign origin 
which have been absorbed into three urban 
Arabic dialects in Tumsa: those of Tunis, 
Soussa and Sfax. The process of absorption has 
completely assimilated the foreign verbs within 
the normal verbal system of these dialects, as 
their morphological conjugations indicate. 

The author deals with 24 verbs of Spanish, 
Italian or French origin and one of Latin origin, 
which have been infiltrating these Arabic 
dialects since the fourteenth century (Spanish) 
and up to the peen (French). 

The author discusses these verbs mainly from 
a morphological point of view, classifying them 
according to root structures A uar or weak 
roots) and themes (II, III, V, VI, X). For each 
verb he adds semantic notes, which deal usually 
with the relation between the now-Arabic verb 
and its foreign origin, and semantic extensions. 
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An important part of the discussion 1s the use of 
the verbs by speakers from different social 
groups, namely, women, old men, young 
people, uneducated and educated speakers 

The book also has a comparative dimension: 
the author specifies (often in footnotes) other 
North African dialects in which each verb is 
also attested in the literature, thus yielding a 
distributional description (isoglosses) for many 
of the verbs The comparative material includes 
references to urban, rural and bedouin dialects 
in Tunisia and also Algeria, and sometimes even 
Morocco. Judeo-Arabic dialects (e.g D. Cohen) 
are also taken into consideration The abundant 
notes also provide much other information on 
the use of these verbs and the problems they 
involve. 

The book comprises two chapters—an 
Introduction and a Morphosemantic Analysis. 
The former deals with the scope and purpose of 
the study, including a comprehensive survey of 
the problems involved ın identifying the verbs, 
verifying their sources and actual use in the 
three dialects concerned. The author also here 
describes his field-work methodology, ie. the 
analysis of recorded and elicited material. 

Talmoudi relies for his analysis on Labov's 
‘four well-established principles’ (Labov, 
1975): I The Consensus Principle; H The 
Experimenter Principle, III. The Clear Case 
Principle; IV. The Principle of Validity (see 
Talmoudi, 12-13). 

Talmoud: also describes the speakers, whom 
he has classified into three groups (or four? this 
issue 1$ unclear—see p 14: what 1s G4 and 
which dialect does it represent?). Most of the 
material used for the study (60%) constitutes 
samples of spontaneous speech, though verb 
forms were also elicited in context or 1n conju- 
gation by direct questioning and other 
manipulation devices, as described on p. 13. 
Tables summarize the data for speakers and for 
the verbs, both in the Introduction and in the 
‘synoptic summary’, section 2.4., at the end. 

Chapter ii 1s a detailed, systematic description 
of the 24 verbs of Romance origin. In each case 
the title gives the verb form and its translation 
into English. A short general discussion of 
the verb follows, together with ‘diachronic 
remarks' which include a section on semantic 
adaptation and some illustrative examples. 
Then comes a section on ‘ morphophonological 
adaptation’ and the verbal paradigms for each 
town where the verb 1s used. Finally, the ' syn- 
chronic remarks’ describe the processes that 
occur in the verbal paradigm. The verbal 
paradigms present only the perfect and imper- 
fect tenses, although 1n the examples given, 
other verb forms, such as the 1mperative mood, 
sometimes appear. 

The chapter is organized so that the weak tn- 
radical verbs in themes ITI (3), VI (3) and X (1) 
come first The denominative sane verbs of 
Spanish and Latin origin follow in section 2.3, 
and after them, the verbs of Italian and of 
French origin. This set 1s followed by the weak 
denominative verbs of Spanish origin (1), of 
Italian origin (1) and of French origin (1) Then 
come two verbs with * Middle-w radical *, in the 
author's terminology, and one verb with 
' middle-y '. The semantic development in these 
verbs can be summarized as follows: (1) transfer 
of the original sense of the verb by giving it an 
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Arabic form; (2) various semantic expansions 
through blurring of the onginal sense of the 
verb, (3) semantic narrowing of the original 
sense for certain purposes in the Arabic context 
Sometimes there are differences of use of the 
various senses of certain verbs depending on the 
social status of the speaker (younger people, 
women), demonstrated in the examples pro- 
vided. There 1s not, however, any attempt to 
deal with these processes from a purely semantic 
viewpoint. 

The concluding section (2.4.) 1s a short sum- 
mary of the major features of the verbs des- 
cribed above. It includes a summary of the 
morpholexical subdivision, muiddle-weak tri- 
radical verbs, final-weak tri-radical verbs, 
strong tri-radical verbs, semantic character- 
istics, morphophonological changes, diachronic 
changes on the phonological level, phonotactic 
level, morphological changes, and synchronic 
changes of vowels and consonants. This sum- 
mary (2.4.4 1, 2.44 2) takes the mode of for- 
mulae, e.g.: s < 5, scopa (It.) < Sakkab (to play. 
scopa, p. 114), bb > pp/—x, Sübbxo > fappxo 
(p. 118), under clear classificatory headings, 
e g., vowel changes, vowel lengthening, quanti- 
tative changes, consonant elisions and sequence 
elisions, etc. 

A puzzling point is the lack of consistency in 
the direction of the process-indicator arrow 
(«,y ım the sections on the diachronic 
changes (2.4.4.1.) the arrow points to the source 
of the process (as demonstrated 1n the example 
quoted above, from p 114); however, in the 
sections that deal with synchronic changes, the 
arrow points to the resulting form (as in the 
nip a from p. 118). There does not seem to be 
any theoretical justification for these contrast- 
ing signs, especially since inconsistencies also 
occur elsewhere in the book. (In the list of 
Sme on p 17 these arrows do not appear at 
all. 

The present volume is announced as one of a 
projected three, but no information 1s given as 
to the contribution to be made by the next two 
which makes it difficult to define the linguistic 
significance of the present work satisfactorily. 

To sum up, the topic is interesting and the 
situation in the three dialects has been clearly 
presented. Let us hope that the next two 
volumes of this study will complete the basic 
formal classification of the foreign verbs in these 
dialects (and perhaps others in this area?), and 
will also provide a semantic analysis of this part 
of the Arabic lexicon. 


JUDITH ROSENHOUSE 


MICHAEL G. Morony (tr): [The 
History of al-Tabart.| Vol. XVII 
Between civil wars: the caliphate of 
Mu'àwiyah A.D. 661—680/A.H. 40- 
60. (Bibliotheca Persica.) xi. 261 pp. 
Albany, N.Y.: State University of 
New York Press, 1985. $24.50. 


JOHN ALDEN WILLIAMS (tr.): [The 
History of al-Tabari.] Vol. xxvi. The 
‘Abbasid revolution A.D. 743—750 
A.H. 126—132. (Bibliotheca an 
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xiv, 233 pp. Albany, N.Y.: State 
University of New York Press, 
1985, $29.50. 


GEORGE SALIBA (tr.): [The History of 
al-Tabart.| Vol. xxxv: The crisis of 
the ‘Abbasid caliphate: the 
caliphates of al-Musta‘in and al- 
Mu'tazz A.D. 862-869/A.H. 248—255. 
(Bibliotheca Persica.) xu, 187 pp. 
Albany, N.Y.: State University of 
New York Press, 1985. $24.50. 


FRANZ ROSENTHAL (tr.): [The History 
of al-Tabart] Vol. xxxvm. The 
return of the caliphate to Baghdad: 
the caliphates of al-Mu'tadid, al- 
Muktaft and al-Muqtadir, A.D. 892— 
915[A.H. 279—302. (Bibliotheca Per- 
sica.) Albany, N.Y.: State Univer- 
sity of New York Press, 1985. 
$29.50. 


The translation into English of the whole of 
the Ta'rikh of al-Tabari (d. 311/923) was 
instigated in 1971 at the suggestion of Professor 
Ehsan Yar-Shater. Originally supported by the 
Iraman Institute of Translation and Publica- 
tion, which collaborated with UNESCO, since 
the revolution in Iran m 1979 the work has 
continued with assistance from the Translation 
Program of the [U.S.] National Endowment for 
the Humanities and the Persian Heritage 
Foundation (although the Ta'rikh is m Arabic, 
al-Tabari came from Amol in the Iranian prov- 
ince of Mazandaran). Yar-Shater is the General 
Editor and he is aided by an Editorial Board of 
prominent scholars from various countries. For 
the purposes of translation, al-Tabari's text has 
been divided into segments of around two hun- 
dred pages of the standard Leiden edition, each 
segment assigned to an individual translator 
and appearing as a separate volume designed to 
be comprehensible on its own. So that reference 
may easily be made to the Arabic text, the 
pagination of the Leiden edition 1s provided in 
the margin The volumes of translation are 
appearing as they are ready, not according to 
chronology, and Rosenthal’s volume here takes 
us to the end of the Ta’rikh, although it is one of 
the first to be published. Each volume has a 
useful index and bibliography, and it 1s planned 
that the first volume will contain a general 
introduction dealing with  Tabarrs life, 
methods, the value of his work, etc, and that 
there will be a final volume of indexes to the 
whole translation. This reviewer is currently 
engaged in the translation of one of the volumes 
relating to the early Umayyad period. 

The Leiden edition of Tabarrs Ta’rikh 
appeared between 1879 and 1901. The text 
established there has remained authoritative 
and was largely reproduced in the Cairo edition 
(1960-69), which has the advantage of having 
incorporated most of the Leiden addenda et 
emendanda into the body of the text (at least 
that is the case for the parts of the text with 
which I am most familiar). The Leiden edition 
was one of the important achievements of a 
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bnlliant era of European onentalist scholar- 
ship, and the quality of that text and ts 
apparatus ıs a lasting tribute to those involvzd 
in producing it. Nevertheless, the edition was 
based on a limited number of MSS and sirce 
then a significant number of new ones have besn 
found. As Rosenthal says in the foreword to Eis 
volume of translation, a new scholarly editien 
of the text is really needed but is unlikely :o 
appear. It seems that circumstances have not 
made it possible for this translation as a whcle 
to be used as an opportunity to introduce suh 
new material and thus make a significaat 
improvement on the Leiden text. Of tae 
volumes under review here, only Rosentha.’s 
presents significant new MS material (his forz- 
word indicates that he was working on the test 
already in 1978—79), the others translating ory 
from the Leiden and Cairo texts. It would seen 
that time and economic difficulties have limited 
the scope of the project as a whole. 

The individual translators have been allow:d 
to use their own discretion regarding tae 
amount and density of commentary, althouzh 
there 15 a general instruction that annotatioas 
should not exceed one quarter of the length of 
the text, and again one sees a striking difference 
between Rosenthal's work and the rest. Wh le 
his volume has almost 1,000, sometimes quze 
detailed, footnotes (and the publishers are to »e 
congratulated that notes are 1n fact at the foot 
of the page), Saliba’s has less than 300. Quantry 
1; no guarantee of quality but I mention ths 
point to draw attention to the diversity 5f 
approach. 

Sample comparisons of these translatioas 
with the Arabic text, and my own experience, 
brings out the difficulties involved in attemptirg 
to give an accurate rendition of the text while at 
the same time producing readable Engis 
Sometimes the text is patently corrupt, amd 
independent parallel readings may be noa- 
existent; sometimes the same text may be inter- 
preted in different ways; there are many techri- 
cal terms, the translation of which involvss 
presuppositions which may or may not æ 
acceptable; and there are long passages of 
poetry which are inherently ambiguous amd 
which cannot be adequately translated. The 
style of translation to be adopted is also a 
problem and depends, like the nature of the 
commentary to be appended, on the readershcp 
which is envisaged. On the one hand, a case czn 
be made out for a very literal translation, fcl- 
lowing the word order of the Arabic closely, 
drawing attention to all the difficulties amd 
alternative possibilities, and supplying much »f 
the Arabic in parenthesis or footnote. On tre 
other hand stress could be put on readability 
and the need to capture the quality of what -n 
places is an exciting and gripping narrative. Not 
surprisingly, there is a certain amount of incoa- 
sistency of approach, not only between tre 
different volumes but also within individual 
volumes, and on almost every page where I st 
the translation against the text there were words 
or phrases which I would want to translate 
differently. This, it seems to me, is not omy 
inevitable but very desirable in that it leads one 
to question one's own ideas. 

It seems to follow that those who will benesit 
most from this translation are those with some 
Arabic who are capable of comparing tie 
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translation with the text. Others will find much 
that 1s enjoyable but should beware of jumping 
to conclusions on the basis of a translation that 
may represent only one of a number of possible 
solutions to a problem. Nevertheless, the 
translation as a whole will undoubtedly make 
al-Tabarr's work available to a wider audience 
and one imagines that its appearance will espe- 
cially excite non-Arabist historians of late anti- 
quity and of the transition from Hellenistic to 
Islamic civilization in the Mediterranean world 
and the Middle East. Perhaps the most import- 
ant thing to be said about the translation as a 
whole, and an indication of its value, 1s that 
scholars who have been accustomed to working 
with the Ta'rikh as a main source will now have 
to make use of the translation in conjunction 
with the Arabic It 1s an indispensable sup- 
plement to the Arabic text 


G R HAWTING 


AZIZ AL-AZMEH: Arabic thought and 
Islamic societies. (Exeter Arabic and 
Islamic Series.) [xvii], 295 pp. 
London: Croom Helm, 1986. 
£29.95. 


This 1s a kaleidoscopic work in which 
Professor Azmeh, eschewing chronology, draws 
freely from all branches of the Islamic intellec- 
tual tradition in order to convey the essentials of 
a world view. Such an enterprise necessarily and 
repeatedly raises the problem of how to achieve 
an adequate level of generalization while hold- 
ing on to the diversity and the tensions which 
existed within the Islamic as within all human 
society. In responding to this problem Azmeh 
has adopted (or created) a style so remarkable 
that it threatens to become itself the major 
characteristic of the book, a style which more 
demands illustration than comment. Here, in a 
chapter entitled ‘Relations of creation, 
sympathy and analogy ’, he introduces a subsec- 
tion entitled ‘God and man’ (p. 64). (J omit 
only a parenthesis.) 


The correlativity of microcosm and macro- 
cosm intimates the thesis, reyected by some 
for ideas unconnected with the implicit 
metaphysic of the two worlds, that God and 
man are correlative. Humamity, through 
Adam, is a khilafa of God, according to 
famous Qur'ànic pronouncements, and the 
caliphate 1s an agency of God, which implies 
both continuity and transference, and this in 
turn implies, and indeed requires, considera- 
trons of homology and tsomorphy, despite 
the doctrinal complications that Ash’arites 
felt acutely when dealing with this matter. 
The centrality of humanity and its represen- 
tational relationship to God can be seen as 
grounded in an ontological community, and 
this position was held, we saw, by representa- 
tives of pantheistic monism which 1s one 
possible variant of the chain of being. Con- 
tmuity in the opposite sense is not very dif- 
ferent. Instead of looking at man as homolo- 
gous to God and metaphysically continuous 
with Him— ... —we could well look at 
anthropomorphism as a correlative, whereby 
man and God are taken for homologues The 
continuity here 1s not only what we may 
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describe as a seminal one, with God creating 
man and everything else, physically, and out 
of nothing, but is also a continuity in 
analogy One is the metonym of the other. 


This clarity of argument and sensitivity to 
words ts sustained throughout. 

The referential correctness of some of 
Azmeh’s observations 1s not immediately clear. 
Here, in a subsection entitled * Knowledge and 
its object ', he tries to pin down the essentials of 
the Islamic attitude to knowledge (p 109). 


Knowledge is an activity, not the content of 
such activity as discourse exercises, it has no 
special and privileged ontological reality. 
Knowledge as such has no particular quid- 
dity, except within the context of a rare 
Platonism where it was an assembly of arche- 
types and part of an ontology, not an epis- 
tomology. The absence of an epistemology in 
medieval Arabic thought as distinct from 
psychology or linguistics 1s the correlative of 
this state of affairs which, contrary to the 
duahty of mind and matter with which Car- 
tesianism insemmated modern thought and 
culture, did not conceive of reality and 
knowledge as states of differential quiddity. 


These are highly original observations to which 
few will fail to respond. Not all, however, will 
agree on the intimated absence of epistemology 
in medieval Arabic thought The following 1s, 
perhaps, less original It incorporates what I 
would tentatively assess to be a correct judge- 
ment on ‘traditionalism’ with a number of 
broader issues, including, and not least, an 
affirmation of commitment (p. 181). 


Traditionalism has a rationality which 1s 
proper to itself, and which is no less compel- 
ling than positivist or syllogistic rationality. 
Traditionalism can assimilate anything by 
means of its rationality, for in the aid of this 
rationality 1s a fact already mentioned, that 
any singular text is inexhaustible and 
infinitely interpretable. Traditionalist ration- 
ality 1s distinct from the syllogistic; we must 
eschew culturalist narcissism, and realise that 
traditionalist rationality is not necessarily a 
privation of tnumphalist positivism or of the 
syllogistics The rejection of such narcissism 
would seem to spring not only from the 
rigorous compulsion of historical rationality, 
but from the inter-connection of rationalities, 
For after all, just as in the positive sciences 
there 1s no room for theory as such, as the 
event and the explanation are coterminous, 
logic itself 1s a repeatable transformation 
which 1s both rule and instance, and logical 
inference proceeds by the citation of a struc- 
tural similanty on which inferences are sup- 
posed to be based—a sort of solipsistic seif- 
justification, an analogy in which logic 1s 
grounded and of which it is a form. 


Who would gainsay this? 

Azmeh tilts, in his preface (pp. iv—vi), at the 
windmills of Orientalism (they are not giants 
these fiddlers on the verges of two cultures) and 
proposes ‘ to revise the present state of scholar- 
ship in medieval Arabic thought’ by 
incorporating into the discipline ‘what has 
become the common stock of historical and 
other social and human sciences’. Like the 
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famous Don, he has both ideals and enemies; he 
issues challenges. 


It is indeed the generality which modern 
historical sciences can generate which permits 
the scholar to study fields on which no suf- 
ficient monographic work exists, as 1s the case 
with many topics addressed in the present 
work. Given this situation, it is perhaps not 
surprising that the conceptual tools used are 
not as finely tuned and as thoroughly 
employed as the author would have wished; 
but such is the hazard of all exploratory 
work, that 1t cannot be as consummated as it 
ought to be, and that it provokes sanc- 
umonious territorialist instincts especially as 
the field has so far been fragmentarily studied 
and researched (Preface, p. vill). 


Perish the sanctimonious, and the territorialist. 
This book is a tour de force, it creates 11s own 
space. 


NORMAN CALDER 


JAN-OLAF BLICHFELDT: Early Mahd- 
ism. politics and religion in the for- 
mative ‘period of Islam. (Studia 
Orientalia Lundensia, Vol. 2.) xii, 
137 pp. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1985. 
Guilders 48, $21.75. 


Title and subtitle of this monograph should 
be reversed. It mainly offers a study of aspects 
of politics and religion in early Islam after the 
death of Muhammad until the Shiite revolt of 
al-Mukhtar in favour of the Mahdi Muhammad 
b. al-Hanafiyya. Only the introduction. deals 
with Mahdism as such. The author sees recur- 
rent Mahdist movements as a characteristic 
feature of Islarnic history. He suggests that the 
emergence of the idea of the Mahdi following 
the death of the caliph ‘Umar still needs proper 
explanation. While much scholarly work has 
been devoted to the description of various 
Mahdist movements and to the study of the 
relevant theological literature, which he quali- 
fies as tedious (p. 13), there 1s still a need to 
place the 1dea in a wider context of Islamic 
history, to investigate the 'particular set of 
social and political conditions' from which it 
emerged. This is the proposed aim of the 
author's study. 

The main section of the book dealing with 
this historical setting is divided into two parts, 
the first of which is entitled ‘ The founding and 
development of the Islamic Principle of the 
Body Politic '. The author argues that the initial 
message of Muhammad was a spiritual, 
otherworldly one, essentially a warning of the 
nearness of the Day of Judgement. This was 
later, after Muhammad's emigration to 
Medina, transformed so as to found a ‘ political 
action program’, by ‘changing the notion of 
time in the sense that the dreadful Judgement to 
come was anticipated’ into the presence of 
Muhammad’s followers. In practical terms, this 
meant making promises of material reward in 
return for readiness and willingness to fight. 
"This was indeed a stroke of genius, for by 
introducing the preliminary phase of the coming 
battle (Muhammad) was now able to engage his 
adherents, tribal affilations such as the 
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Medinan ansar, and potential supporting 
groups in a confrontation with the various 
enemies without violating his orginal religion’ 
(pp. 48-9) The ‘stroke of genius’ thus turns 
out to cover a rather Machiavellian plot for 


‘perverting the original, otherworldly message 


and harnessing the duped converts into solid 
worldly action This ‘ideological strategy con- 
ceived by the Prophet’ (p. 43) worked well and 
was, after his death, pursued and developed by 


‘his oldest and most devoted adherents’, the 


early caliphs and their Qurayshite advisers who 
defeated the movement of Apostasy (ridda) and 
initiated the great Islamic conquests 

This cancature of the early development of 
Islam rests on a dichotomy between this world 
and the hereafter which religious tradition, 
Jewish, Christian, and Muslim alike, does not 
accept in this form. Divine judgement, reward, 
and punishment have always been seen as tak- 
ing place both in the present world and the 
hereafter. Muhammad’s earliest message by no 
means neglected the reward and punishment of 
his present world by stressing the coming of the 
Day of Judgement. That after the hijra he 
devoted much of his attention to the political 
organization of his community was a natural 
development rather than ‘a stroke of genius’. 

The second part is entitled ‘ The decline of the 
Islamic Principle: the introduction of religious 
arguments ın political conflicts’. The author 
holds that as a result of increasingly severe 
conflicts among the various groups of early and 
later settlers 1n the Arab garrison towns, in 
particular Kufa, the Islamic Principle as con- 
ceived by Muhammad and applied by the early 
caliphs lost its effectiveness and various interest 
groups began to make up their own religious 
arguments to support their political claims and 
social protest. In particular some of the early 
settlers who had little tribal backing and were 
now under increasing pressure from powerful 
tribes and massive later immigration could only 
turn to such religious argument. They largely 
made up the so-called qurrá', the Qur'àn 
readers. True to his view about the initial 
development of Islam, the author suggests that 
these qurrá', ın contrast to the early Meccan 
Companions who had joined Islam ‘ because 
they had sincerely believed in the religious 
teachings and the mission of the Prophet’ 
(p. 60), were not motivated by the religious idea 
behind the call to Islam to any significant 
degree. ‘ After all, most of these men did not 
belong.. to the immediate Medinan setting or 
environment, but to that group of outsiders 
who were talked into the movement by means of 
promises of various forms of reward in this 
world’ (p. 84) No wonder then that they put 
forward strange ideas of political theology, 
including ' the most extraordinary of them all, 
the appearance of the term al-mahdi’ (p. 90). 
The term, meaning ‘the rightly guided one’, 
was derived from the concept of hudd 
‘guidance’, which had been important in 
Mubammad's own message. In calling Muham- 
mad b. al-Hanafiyya al-Mahdi and claiming to 
have been sent by him, al-Mukhtàr was, 
moreover, ‘seeking to institutionalize the 
“right” to represent the interests of the Pro- 
phet’s religion and its community through 
Muhammad’s progeny’ (p. 127). The new reli- 
gious arguments and slogans of the interest 
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groups, which the author calls da‘wa or da ‘awit, 
were, in spite of their specious character, based 
on- ‘Koranic phraseology’. ‘Although this 
da‘wa activism . . was at first quite rudimen- 
tary, it found its form and was then brought 
forward with increasing force. Indeed, framed 
by an extensive political theology, 1t was later to 
be known under the general appellation of 
Shiism' (p 121). Here the reader may well 
wonder about Sunnism and Khanjism which 
equally based their religious arguments and 
slogans on Qur'anic phraseology. The early 
Mahdi was indeed, as the author notes in the 
introduction but conveniently forgets here 
towards the end of the book as much a Sunnite 
as a Shr'ite figure 

In fairness to the author, it should be added 
that the book contains, besides these extrava- 
gant theories, some sober and, on the whole, 
sound studies of historical developments like 
the changing official attitude to the ahl al-ridda, 
the transference of the Ayra duty to the settle- 
ments in the territories of the early conquests, 
the tribal composition of early Kufa and others. 
These studies may make the book well worth 
reading by the specialist in early Islamic history. 


W. MADELUNG 


EMMANUEL SIVAN: Radical Islam: 
medieval theology and modern 
politics. x, 218 pp. New Haven and 
London: Yale University Press, 
1985. £16.95. 


The author draws attention in his introduc- 
tion to the attempt by modern Muslims to 
reflect upon the meaning of thirteenth and 
fourteenth-century texts for a modern and 
totally different historical situation and points 
out that the past is a living reality for men of the 
present day. In the light of this he discusses the 
transformation undergone by | medieval 
theology 1n modern Muslim politics and ‘ the 
twist given to certain age-old Islamic ideas as 
they entered the contemporary world’ (p. x). 
His special concern 1s the radical aspect—the 
cutting edge—of the Islamic resurgence; and he 
concentrates on Sunni Islam in three major 
Arab countries, Egypt, Syria and the Lebanon, 
though some account 1s taken of Pakistan also. 
He describes his work as ‘ an essay in the history 
of 1deas viewed and interpreted in their social 
context' (p. xi). The result is an 1nformative, 
readable and thought-provoking book. 

He traces the intellectual and social history of 
the 1950s and 1960s and the emergence of the 
new radicalism of the 1970s. He shows that the 
foundation of the major terrorist organization 
of the 1970s, the Egyptian group Takfir wa- 
Hijra, was laid by the Muslim Brothers in 
prison in the 1960s. He highlights the influence 
of Maulana Maudoodi, the first Muslim thinker 
to condemn modernity as utterly incompatible 
with Islam, on the exponents of the new radical- 
ism and traces the evolution of that movement 
in the works of Sayyid Qutb, Sa‘td al-Hawwa. 
Fathi Yakan, Dannawi and others. He 
describes Sayyid Qutb’s transformation from a 
moderate literary critic to a Muslim Brother 
activist and his total rejection of modernity on 
the grounds that it ‘ represents the negation of 
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God's sovereignty (hakimiyya) in all fields of 
hfe’ (p. 27). Entering the arena when direct 
colonial rule was drawing to a close, Sayyid 
Qutb concentrated on the enemy within and 
developed ‘for the first time in the history of 
mainstream Sunnism, a full-blown justification 
for a revolt against the powers-that-be' (p 28). 
Sivan analyses the alienation of the new radicals 
from, and their rejection of, pan-Arab national- 
ism. He points out that the contradiction 
between nationalism and Islam had been 
blurred during the struggle against the common 
enemy in the anti-colonial period and that a 
clash between them in the post-colonial age was 
inevitable, and he shows how the religious 
establishment became the prime target for rad- 
ical violence because of their alleged sub- 
servience to the rulers. In an interesting passage 
on the position of the Takfir wa-Hijra group on 
the sources of the law, Sivan states that they 
accepted only Qur'an and Sunna. All laws and 
injunctions based on qiyás and ima‘ after 
A.D 660 by jurists were ipso facto suspect, ‘ for 
the jurists were usually more attuned to the 
needs of the powers-that-be than to the goals of 
the faith’ (p. 55). Independent legal judgement 
(ijtihad) could therefore be applied in selecting 
and rejecting rules and opinions given during 
the early centuries of Islam. 

Sivan has interesting things to say about the 
demonology of the new radicals, the role given 
to the Mongols and Ataturk, their attitude to 
leftist-Marxist-atheistic tendencies, especially in 
Syria and the Lebanon, and the call by the Arab 
new left in Syria for a cultural revolution 
designed to liberate the Arabs from the yoke of 
their Muslim past. In a long chapter on the 
Sunni revolution he points out that the new 
radicalism was not monolithic; there were 
important local variations. While the new rad- 
icals aspired towards greater unity, they were 
resigned to operating within the bounds of their 
own nation states, though at the ideological 
level there was exchange and cross-fertilization. 
Sivan quotes Sayyid Qutb's statement at his 
trial in which he said, ‘ We are the umma of the 
Believers, living within a jahili society. Nothing 
relates us to state or to society and we owe no 
allegiance to either As a community of 
believers we should see ourselves in a state of 
war with the state and the society. The territory 
we dwell in is Dar al-Harb' (pp. 85-6). The 
rght to revolt—or more properly the duty to 
revolt—as Sivan states, was not readily accept- 
able to traditional Sunni political theory, 
' haunted as it was by the trauma of civil war 
(fitna) of the type that tore the Islamic com- 
munity apart in the mid-seventh century’ (pp. 
90-1) The task Sayyid Qutb set himself was to 
legitimize revolt in terms of mainstream Sunni 
thought. Sivan states that he bases his argument 
on the thought of Ibn Taymiyya and his dis- 
ciples, who were rediscovered in twentieth-cen- 
tury Egypt and Muslim India, and thereby has 
endowed his theory with an aura of respect- 
ability. Ibn Taymiyya could never be banned, 
though Sayyid Qutb's writings were. Later, as 
Sivan points out, one of the most ardent 
spokesmen of the new radicals, ‘Abd ai-Salam 
Faraj, sought to prove in his book The absent 
precept, that the regime of Sadat was analogous 
to that of the Mongols and that Jihád must be 
waged against it. In the face of the ‘apostacy’ 
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of the rulers and the challenge of modernity the 
only answer seemed to the radicals to be the 
seizure of power from the hands of ‘ Mongol 
rulers ' like Anwar Sadat and Hafez Assad. 

Sivan also describes the massive return to 
Islam among Arabs, especially town-dwellers, 
in the last two decades. Until 1967 there had 
been a growing secularization. The June war 
resulted m a change of course, * bringing in its 
wake a massive return to Islam, as a faith and as 
a way of life, a solid ground in a world shaken 
to its very foundations' (p. 131). This was 
especially noticeable among young people of 
middle-class and lower middle-class origin, and 
above all among students. Sivan notes that this 
return to religion was also to be found in the 
Coptic community. In a penetrating examina- 
tion of the return to rehgion in society, he shows 
that fundamentalism—in the sense of a world- 
view harking back to the essential verities of the 
faith-—1s not restricted to radical militants but 
permeates conservative circles also, and that 
therefore the pool of potential recruits to rad- 
icalism 1s far broader than that of the 1mmediate 
periphery of Muslim student associations and 
the Muslim Brethren. Radicals and conserva- 
tives are united in their hatred of modernity and 
consider it to be inherently alien to Islam, 
‘consisting as it does of “imported ideas ", 
peddled by Arab secularists, Islamic reformusts, 
and other apostates" (p. 138). Similarly, they 
reject materialism with its emphasis on con- 
spicuous consumption and the cult of economic 
growth, hedonism and permissive ideas. There 
are, nevertheless, primordial differences 
between the radicals and the conservatives, 
which, Sivan believes, explains why the authori- 
ties think the conservatives play a useful role. 

Finally, Sivan looks at the malaise in liberal 
and leftist circles and their despondency in the 
face of the growing influence of Islam in society 
and the Islamic resurgence generally. In his 
conclusion he also touches upon the ambivalent 
attitude of the radicals to the Iranian revolu- 
tion. He 1s, incidentally, not correct 1n saying 
that the ‘ right to revolt’ goes without saying for 
the Shi'is (p. 99). 


ANN K, S LAMBTON 


G. R. HAwrING: The first dynasty of 
Islam: the Umayyad Caliphate A.D. 
661—750. xx, 141 pp. London and 
Sydney: Croom Helm, 1986. £19.95. 


What it was one had missed in the braver and 
grander and wilder histories of the Umayyad 
period (which have not been few in the last 
decade) is discovered here to be a diffidence 
appropriate to the sources. Style matters if a 
historian 1s to create something other than a 
catalogue of historiographical clichés which 
may hide not only the reality he is searching for 
but also the struggle he has had with his 
matenals When Crone and Hinds stated 1n a 
recent work, * Given that the caliph's exercise of 
power could not be controlled, the opponents of 
Umayyad absolutism had two courses open to 
them’ (God's Caliph, Cambridge, 1986, 108), 
the reader wondered not so much at the truth of 
this statement, but at the very possibility of this 
kind of perception. Ànd one wondered too at 
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the neat prosaic facts that offered themselves in 
hordes to, say, Hugh Kennedy or M G. 
Morony. Facts are not only fewer for Hawting 
but vaguer, and sometimes proffered only to be 
taken away. ‘It seems best therefore to accept 
the above as a summary of what the Muslim 
tradition tells us and to leave open the question 
of its basis in fact ' (p. 24). ‘ The reports about it 
do not make sense’ (p 29). ' The background to 
this is obscure’ (p. 82). It is refreshing (at last) 
to be told, of the Fiscal Rescript of Umar II, 
that ‘ın spite of the general acceptance of tts 
authenticity its ascription to Umar as a whole 
can only be impressionistic and open to ques- 
tion. Like almost all of our Umayyad “ docu- 
ments " it survives only as part of a later literary 
text ..’ (p. 78) This tentative style 1s justified 
not only because it correctly reflects the poten- 
tial of the sources but also because it invites the 
reader to share in the interpretative adventure 
History regains vitality here somewhere 
between the onward march of serried discrete 
facts and the wilder sweeps of imaginative re- 
creation. The reader comes to savour the reveal- 
ing quality of a well-placed conditional (‘ There 
has been room ... for considerable controversy 
over the nature of what is often called, “the 
Abbasid revolution ", an expression which, if it 
has any validity, should be understood as 
reflecting. — etc. ', p. 104), or a subtle abdica- 
tion of responsibility (‘ Tradition dates the frag- 
mentation of a previously united Islam _ . to 
the time of the first Civil War’, p. 3). The mild 
surface of Hawting's prose never seems to criti- 
cize other scholars in the field, but quite a few 
are wounded. 

This book then 1s more than the introductory 
narrative it purports to be (Preface), but 1t is 
also just that It begins with a neat chapter on 
the importance of the Umayyad period and its 
place in Islamic history, then settles into a 
traditional narrative pattern, which combines 
all the beginner could want with an implicit 
scholarly restraint that will impress pro- 
fessionals. The caliphs and their governors, the 
tribes and their factions, the mawali and their 
aspirations, all are brought to order. If there are 
none the less questionmarks on every page, they 
do not disrupt the creation of that narrative 
skeleton which is the indispensable background 
to further work. In an Appendix on ' modern 
developments in the study of and attitudes to 
Umayyad history’, — Hawting— describes 
(amongst other developments) the literary 
approach to the sources, culminating in the 
work of A. Noth, these inspire considerable 
pessimism about the possiblity of reconstruct- 
ing Umayyad history in detail That Hawting 
shares this pessimism is clear from the evidence 
of his own style: his narrative skeleton, he seems 
to admit, already has more flesh than it fully 
deserves. There are alternatives to traditional 
narratives: and Hawting indicates the trends 
and possibilities. It 1s to be hoped that he will 
continue to work on these. 


NORMAN CALDER 


FEDWA MALTI-DOUGLAS: Structures 
of avarice: the Bukhala’ in medieval 
Arabic literature. (Supplements to 
the Journal of Arabic Literature. 
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Studies in Arabic Literature, Vol. 
XL) x, 183 pp. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
1985. Guilders 60, $27.25. 


Attention amongst Arabic authors who have 
made avarice (bukhl and shuhh) the overween- 
ing obsession of the characters who are 
portrayed in certain of their works has, up to 
now, been almost exlusively centred upon al- 
Jahiz. His Kitab al-Bukhalà' ranks high 
amongst his masterpieces and it has been 
studied at length and in depth as a work of 
literature and as a graphic, entertaining, start- 
ling, even ruthless, portrayal of selected 
individuals, or groups, in Muslim society— 
more especially Basran society during the third/ 
ninth century. His successor, al-Khatib al- 
Baghdadi, who wrote a book with the same title 
in the middle of the eleventh century A.D., has 
received far less attention and it 1s because of 
the interest shown in him by Dr Maiti-Douglas 
in earlier articles (Studia Islamica, XLVI, 1977; 
Journal of Near Eastern Studies, XL, 1981), and 
now in this book, that we have a structured 
review of avarice as it is portrayed during a 
lengthy phase of adab literature. (al-Mada'ini 1s 
omitted since the text of his Kitab al-Bukhl is 
unknown, and incomplete, cursory, and 
incidental; late medieval and post-medieval 
treatments of the theme are likewise excluded.) 

It has also been customary to devote space 
and time to speculation on those Latin or Greek 
and Hellenistic prototypes which might have 
provided models for the Arabic lettered in the 
‘Abbasid age. The author, however, cautions 
againstit She remarks, following her citation of 
Ilse Lichtenstádter (p. 165), ‘ But before we are 
able to show the influence of foreign, non- 
Arabic cultures on the Arabic cultural circle, it 
is necessary to investigate the Arabic sources 
thoroughly and systematically and scan their 
ideas, motives, tendencies, and aims’, and (p. 
166), ‘ whatever the possible influences of non- 
Arabic sources, one should start by understand- 
ing the Arabic systems synchromically on their 
own terms’. 

This book pursues the search for the internal 
and unsuspected structure of bukhl hterature mn 
an entirely original way. Alongside the Arabic 
authors who may shed light to a great or a lesser 
degree, Malti-Douglas selects and assesses the 
considered comments of noteworthy writers on 
the works of al-Jahiz or on relevant adab 
literature in his age, writers such as Pellat, 
Bonebakkar, Rosenthal, Grunebaum and 
Wadia Taha al-Najm. Their views are further 
examined against a literary optique, both diverse 
and well selected, quoting Vladimir Propp, 
Freud, Koestler, and Henri Bergson, to name 
but a few. Malti-Douglas's study began as a 
doctoral thesis, though it has—to cite the 
author—been subject to considerable revision 
She has drawn upon an impressive body of 
manuscripts housed in Paris, Cairo, Damascus 
and Istanbul and the list of persons acknow- 
ledged for help and advice is long and multina- 
tional. Her painstaking labours are apparent on 
every page. The brevity of the book is admir- 
able. Totally devoid of discursion and padding, 
it 1s exceedingly well-written, carefully argued 
and balanced, and richly documented. Impres- 
sive too are the comparisons which may be 
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made, and constrasts underlined, by the 
demonstration of opposites; the presentation of 
the anecdote by Jahiz and al-Khafib al- 
Baghdadi, the variety and perversity of the 
humour, and the effective employment of the 
mechanical and the psychological to determine 
a humorous outcome (e g pp. 109-17). 

Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, who 1s the focus of 
attention of the latter pages of chs. n and tt, the 
whole of ch. v, and the Anecdotes of Appendix 
B, 15 revealed as by no means a slavish follower 
of his much greater predecessor Employing 
isndd in many of his quotations, and displaying 
his métier as a theologian, the Prophet is the 
source supreme for the substance of much com- 
ment on “both bukhl and bakhil whose 
psychology is given a greater role by al-Khatib 
al-Baghdadi (this discovery, explained and 
illustrated on pp. 105-7, revises previous think- 
ing) It comes as a surprise to learn that scato- 
logical humour should appear more promi- 
nently in the Kitab al-Bukhala’ of the 
‘preacher’. It forms, notwithstanding, together 
with the sexually obscene, an important element 
of humour in both works. As the author notes 
(p 123), ‘there is a pronounced tendency m 
both al-Jahiz and 5i Khafib to exploit. or 
Sharpen the inherently obscene or disgusting 
qualities of certain activities by combining these 
activities with references to food or eating’. 
This aspect of the subject is not shirked but 
sensibly tackled as part of the study 

In her final chapter, Malti-Douglas discusses 
the lexicographical data which sheds light on 
the subtler meanings of avarice and she 
examines anew the social milieu of the composi- 
tions That the Basran bourgoisie 1s prominent 
in Bukhalá' literature (Pellat’s conclusion) 1s 
generally upheld. In ai-Khatib al-Baghdadi it 
would seem to be revealed as more of a human 
vice than one centred in a special class or ethnic 
group (for example the men of Khurasan). 

The editors of the series, Studies in. Arabic 
Literature, are to be commended for including 
this book in their publications While furnishing 
an exceedingly thorough analysis of bukhi 
literature, this work aiso in many respects 
transcends it. It offers a methodology and 
approach equally applicable to other moral, 
social and philosophical concepts and con- 
ceptualisms which received attention and were 
given prominence in adab literature and which 
inspired masters of Arabic style, wit, and—to a 
lesser degree—satire, during the ‘Abbasid age. 


H. T. NORRIS 


MICHAEL W. Dors (tr): Medieval 
Islamic medicine: Ibn Ridwan’s 
treatise ' On the prevention of bodily 
ills in Egypt’. Arabic Text edited by 
Adil S. Gamal. (Comprehensive 
Studies of Health Systems and 
Medical Care.) xvi, 186 pp., 63 pp. 
[Arabic text]. Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1984. $35.00. 
Medieval Arabic writers frequently discussed 

the effects of a region upon the health, charac- 


ter, and physical constitution of its people, and 
in such formulations Egypt often fared badly 
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One such treatment by the Tunisian physician 
Ibn al-Jazzar (d c. 369/980) so incensed a later 
Egyptian physician, ‘Alt ibn Ridwan (d. c 460/ 
1068), that he resolved to write on the subject 
himself. The result was a fascinating essay, Daf* 
madarr al-abdàn bi-ard Misr, the full text of 
which is available for the first time 1n this 
collaborative work. 

Ibn Ridwaàn reveals an impressive knowledge 
of the classical medical heritage and stands as 
an ardent proponent of Galenism. Nile floods 
and seasonal excesses in heat and humudity 
render Egypt's flora and fauna vulnerable to 
decay, he says, and the resulting putrefaction 
corrupts the air and water and makes Egypt 
more insalubrious than other regions. However, 
its people, animals, and plants are all adapted to 
this and able to maintain a precarious ecological 
balance. A wide variety of topics—e.g., epi- 
demics, public health, and the role and com- 
petence of physicians—is then discussed, always 
within the theoretical framework of harmony 
and balance in the natural environment. 

The Daf‘ madarr al-abdán is not, however, a 
mere Arabic précis of Galenic scholasticism. 
While committed to Galenic theory, “Ali ibn 
Ridwan insists that physicians must themselves 
formulate the practical means to apply this 
theory to the special conditions and needs of 
their own homelands. A physician in Egypt 
cannot merely prescribe remedies found in the 
ancient Greek texts, for example, since the 
people of the two nations differ in constitution 
and humours. Such an attitude leaves consider- 
able scope for the author’s own ideas and 
judgements and lends a particular freshness and 
interest to his book, the pages of which offer 
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on life in Fatimid Egypt. And contrary to his 
wont in several other works, the author does not 
turn this book into a polemic He criticizes Ibn 
al-Jazzar's reasoning, but concedes that his con- 
clusion about Egypt was correct, refrains from 
ridicule, and in fact refers with enthusiasm to 
several of the Tunisian's prescriptions. 

Michael W Dols has produced a cogent and 
smooth-reading translation accompanied by 
detailed and informative notes (a bibliography 
of the cited literature is unfortunately not pro- 
vided). The problem of obscure names and 
specialized terminology is alleviated by a useful 
glossary and detailed indexes. Though some 
points in the long Introduction may be disputed 
(e g , Jundishàpür, the ‘ physician’ al-Harith b. 
Kalada), such a venue is not the place to argue 
the cruxes of an underdeveloped field, and Dols 
provides a valuable summary of the current 
state of our knowledge. Especially noteworthy 
is the excellent account of Ibn Ridwan's life. 
Based largely on autobiographical notices and 
the author's own works, this sketch restores 
substance and personality to an author who 
would otherwise remain a mere name. 

On Adil S. Gamal’s Arabic text, however, 
serious reservations must be expressed. For 
reasons unstated, one MS has been taken as al- 
asl, and then compared with six other MSS to 
produce a text. One sees no effort to establish 
dependencies among the various exemplars or 
to determine their relative authority, and it 1s 
often extremely difficult to discern what is going 
on here. For example, the editor has assigned to 
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the three Dar al-kutub MSS sigla that could 
refer to any of them; the reader is advised of a 
passage found in one MS only, but reads on to 
find notes citing variants of that passage in 
other MSS; the readings adopted in the transla- 
tion have 1n the Arabic edition sometimes been 
demoted to variants cited in the notes 

Much fruitful effort has gone into this edi- 
tion, but an undesirable result of the editorial 
method adopted 1s an editio princeps that, 
although plausible enough, 1s difficult to judge 
for the extent to which it actually reproduces the 
text as the author left it For example, one can 
clearly see a number of separative errors 
demonstrating that the as! MS stands alone in 
one branch of the textual tradition. It 1s there- 
fore natural that 1t should vary against the other 
MSS, and the question of which branch (if 
either) bears the correct reading is not resolved 
by the 6-1 vote of the MSS against the asl. Such 
problems could have been disastrous for the 
entire book, but fortunately the textual tradi- 
tion does not seem to have been a seriously 
corrupted one. Another MS not used or men- 
tioned in the work under review, Dar al-kutub 
MS Tibb no 355, might shed some light on 
these matters. 

Another unfortunate result of the method 
followed 1s that one is confronted with a 
relatively brief Arabic text behind which loom 
546 endnotes The reader soon loses patience 
flipping back and forth, for almost a third of the 
notes do nothing but enumerate the anomalies 
of the * Roy Dobbins’ MS (siglum rd) This MS 
is a late nineteenth century copy of an epitome 
of the Daf‘ madàrr al-abdan, and its introduc- 
tion clearly states that liberties have been taken 
in order to make Ibn Ridwan’s book ‘more 
useful’. To judge from Gamal’s notes, this MS 
never contributes a good reading not already 
attested on the authority of better MSS; rather, 
as is common in such epitomes, 1t produces only 
hordes of errors, omissions, and substitutions 
A statement to this effect would have justified 
rejection of the MS as editorially worthless, 
spared the reader the several hundred proofs, 
and dramatically disencumbered the notes 

It must also be noted that the Arabic text has 
been reproduced in reduced size from a type- 
script Such cost-cutting measures are common, 
but the result here is unacceptable Most pages 
are extremely crowded and tiring to the eye 
Some of the corrections and vocalizations 
(added by hand) are indistinct or smeared, and 
to correct the hordes of what one might charit- 
ably call errors of a carelessly produced and 
unchecked typescript would easily quadruple 
the length of this review. 

The fact remains, however, that ‘Ali ibn 
Ridwan’s work is one of very great interest and 
importance. The translation and supporting 
material mark a valuable contribution, but 
given the deficiencies of the underlying Arabic 
edition one hesitates to recommend the whole to 
those who lack the Arabic and the patience to 
check for themselves. It 1s useful to have the text 
in print, but in these days of high costs it is 
annoying to be obliged to state that a critical 
Arabic edition 1s not yet available to scholars. 


LAWRENCE I. CONRAD 
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EKMELEDDIN IHSANOGLU (ed.): Fihris 
makhtutat al-tibb al-islami 
bi'l-lughat al-'arabiya wa-'l-turkiya 
wa- l-farisiya ft maktabat Turkiya/ 
Catalogue of Islamic medical manu- 
scripts (in Arabic, Turkish and 
Persian) in the libraries of Turkey. 
[vi] (English), xxx, 525 pp (Arabic). 
Istanbul: Research Centre for 
Islamic History, Art and Culture, 
1404/1984. $30. 


The Research Centre for Islamic History, Art 
and Culture, founded ın Istanbul in 1980 by the 
Organisation of Islamic Conference, has since 
its establishment been engaged in a number of 
major scholarly projects. One endeavour for 
which the Centre is particularly well placed is, 
of course, cataloguing and bibliographical work 
to render the Islamic manuscript treasures of 
Turkey more accessible to scholars. And 
researchers in medieval Islamic medicine 
wil certainly benefit from this valuable 
catalogue, published on the occasion of the 
third Islamic Medicine Conference in Istanbul 
(28 September- 1 October 1984). 

The work 1s divided into two sections, the 
first of which is devoted to works of known 
authorship and arranged alphabetically by 
author (pp. 1—396). Entries are subdivided 
according to titles of the author's books, and 
these are further subdivided in a clear, logical, 
and very useful manner. Where many manu- 
scripts of a work are listed, for example, com- 
plete texts, parts, and fragments are grouped 
separately, followed by commentaries, abridge- 
ments, and translations. Within each group, 
MSS are listed chronologically insofar as the 
available information allows for this At all 
levels the entries provide references directing the 
reader to a broad range of modern literature, 
and cross-referencing 1s also frequently given 
The second section is of necessity less 
elaborately organized, and lists works of 
unknown authorship alphabetically by title (pp. 
397—464). In almost all cases, MS entries men- 
tion the relevant library and the catalogue num- 
ber of the MS, the style of the script, the size of 
the book and the number of folios. The cata- 
logue also provides indexes of authors, com- 
mentators, epitomizers, translators, and book 
titles (pp. 465—525). 

The scale of this undertaking is formidable. 
The catalogue lists some 6000 manuscripts of 
over 1300 works from 129 Turkish libraries, and 
the first section covers the works of 449 authors, 
some of these entries being quite lengthy and 
complex. Ibn Sina’s listing, for example, runs to 
22 pages (pp. 54-76) and organizes data on 
hundreds of MSS of nearly 50 works, or com- 
mentaries, abridgements, and translations 
based upon them. The compilation of such a 
vast array of material, which practically invites 
confusion and mushandling, has been well 
executed. The catalogue has been computer-set 
on a word processor, allowing for very exact 
work and the elimination of most typographical 
errors (This reviewer notes two that may cause 
confusion the University of Istanbul MS of 
Hunayn ibn Ishàq's translation of Galen's com- 
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mentary on the Hippocratic Aphorisms is no. 
4723, not 4743, and dates from the thirteenth 
century A.H, not the third; Fatih 3535, an 
anonymous Turkish translation of Ibn Akht 
Hizam’s Kitab al-furüsiya wa-'l-baytara, is an 
early Ottoman copy and in any case could not 
have been completed in ‘late Safar, 243 A.H. °) 
Readers will note a certain fluctuation ın the 
degree of detail 1n various MS entries, but this 
reflects the differing cataloguing styles of the 
libraries and catalogues from which informa- 
tion was derived. 

Scholars of Islamic medicine will find this 
catalogue a timely reference work. Brockel- 
mann, Ullmann, and Sezgin are all at least 15 
years out-of-date, and in any case many 
researchers cannot readily gain access to the 
printed catalogues of Islamic manuscript collec- 
tions in Turkey This catalogue cites literature 
right up to 1984. For some libraries information 
was gained from unpublished card indexes, and 
in other cases MSS were checked by the 
Centre's research staff. 

The importance of the manuscript collections 
in Turkey need not be stressed in this journal; 
but it is indicative of the value of this catalogue 
that this reviewer's notes reveal no fewer than 
52 MSS that represent the author's own auto- 
graph copy. Many of these are Ottoman; but 
the earliest ıs part of the Qanun of Ibn Sina 
(p. 65), and numerous others (e.g., pp. 92, 147, 
188, 191, 194, 268-9, 345) are Mamluk or 
earlier. There are also 110 other MSS that were 
copied within the author's lifetime and so could 
be either autographs (eg., pp 1, 47, 71, 128, 
239) or copies supervised or checked by the 
author (e.g., Abu'l-Fida', p. 124). Finally, there 
are MSS, such as the important Adab al-tabib of 
al-Ruhawi (pp. 135-6), soon to be published in 
a critical edition by J. C. Bürgel, that are 
unique. Researchers are thus much indebted to 
the compilers of this catalogue for a valuable 
and useful reference work. 


LAWRENCE I CONRAD 


Eva BAER: Metalwork in medieval 
Islamic art. xxiv, 371 pp. Albany, 
N.Y.: State University of New York 
Press, 1983. $38.50. 


For almost twenty years Dr. Eva Baer has 
published articles on different types of Islamic 
metal objects and on iconographical problems 
which had some relevance for Islamic metal- 
work She also travelled tirelessly around the 
Middle East, Western Europe and the United 
States, visiting museums and private collections, 
studying and photographing metal objects, 
systematically building up a corpus for the work 
on Islamic metalwork that she hoped to publish 
one day. Her dream has been realized with the 
publication of this monograph. It is perhaps not 
as large a publication as she might have hoped, 
but it 1s certainly an interesting, useful and 
handsome book dedicated to early and 
medieval Islamic metalwork. The author set 
herself an end date of mid eighth A.H./A.D. 
fourteenth century, which in Persia roughly 
coincided with the end of the Ilkhànid period, 
while in Syria and Egypt it marked the zenith of 
the rule of the Bahri Mamlüks. Dr. Baer gives a 
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satisfactory explanation of her choice in the 
introduction, ‘. we have found that after the 
mid 14th century the artistic repertoire ceased to 
be innovative and metalwork gradually appears 
to have lost the excellence that characterised it 
in former years.’ 

Instead of discussing the material in chrono- 
logical order as one would expect, the author 
has divided the subject into five chapters: ch. 1 
on crafts, 1 on the different types of objects, 111 
on decoration, iv on stylistic development and 
finally, ch. v on the excellence of metalwork 
The book ends with a list of abbreviations, 
notes, bibliography and index. 

In ch. 1 the author discusses the arbitrary and 
confused use of the terms ' brass ' and ‘ bronze’, 
not only by museum staff but likewise, she adds, 
in scholarly publications. The problem is of 
course partly due to the fact that the Arabic 
word sufr was used in the past mdiscriminately 
for both brass and bronze. Dr. Baer then deals 
with the various decorative techniques which 
were applied by Islamic metalworkers. (The last 
page of the introduction (p. 5) gives a reference 
to footnote 19 which, unfortunately, is missing.) 

In ch. ii the author begins with lighting 
devices, re. with oil-lamps, lampstands and 
candlesticks since, as she says, they 'form a 
considerable percentage of extant medieval 
metal objects’. One may add, moreover, that 
these are the most ‘common’ metal finds 
recovered in any Islamic excavation. She men- 
tions (p. 9) the presence of lamps on Syrian, 
Egyptian and Anatolian tombstones, and 
footnote 12 gives a number of important publi- 
cations dealing with such tombstones. To her 
list one more work should be added: Professor 
Karamagarli’s Ahlat Mezartaglari. A large 
number of tombstones in Ahlat, mostly dating 
from the Ilkhànid period, display mosque- 
lamps in their decoration. There are also a 
number of flat mihrabs in Iraq and Iran 
decorated with such devices, all of which date 
from the thirteenth or early fourteenth cen- 
turies. Islamic lampstands originate, as Dr. Baer 
suggests, from the Mediterranean region. As to 
oilJamps, she identifies many different types, 
but one could perhaps even go so far as to argue 
that there were only two basic types: those 
based on Romano-Coptic traditions, like the 
lamps illustrated on figs. 11 and 12, and those of 
the Irano-Central Asian types (figs, 13 and 14) 
which have their origns in Buddhist and 
Sasanian arts. The former had a pottery 
equivalent in both pre-Islamic and Islamic 
times. 

One of the most interesting and intriguing 
groups of metal vessels are the incense-burners 
The variety of shapes is almost unlimited. Yet 
once more we can trace them back to two 
primary sources: the western, or Romano-Cop- 
tic on the one hand, and the eastern, i.e. Sasano- 
Buddhist on the other. Inkwells and pen-boxes 
are equally important. Today more than 50 
Islamic bronze inkwells are known and most 
have been published. In fact, the most extensive 
article on this type of object was written by Dr. 
Baer herself (in Islamic art m the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, ed. Richard Ettinghausen, New 
York, 1972, 199-212). Several bear the 
signature of the artists, but no dated example 
has so far been published. The present reviewer 
was recently able to study and photograph such 
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an example, bearing the date 607 A.H /A.D. 1210 
(which he will publish shortly) 

Ewers and pitchers are discussed separately 
and several are illustrated (figs 63-77). Among 
them is an unusual specimen with a curious 
handle and tall, conical cover (p. 84, fig 64), 
from the Benaki Museum in Athens. Others are 
mentioned in note 194, including one in the 
British Museum which was, and is still, con- 
sidered to be Coptic. Dr Baer's list omitted one 
known example in the Keir collection. In fact 
there are now two further examples of such 
ewers in this collection, which will be published 
in its forthcoming appendix volume. Neither the 
provenance nor the date of these ewers is 
known, although the subject has been debated 
several tumes by scholars Dr. Baer does not 
commit herself on either score. In the caption to 
fig. 64 she notes that they are ' often assigned to 
Egypt', while in note 194 she mentions that 
Migeon attributed them to the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries ‘which to our mind 1s too 
late’, and goes on to say that ‘a ewer of this 
type in the British Museum was assigned to 
Egypt, A.D. 600’. There may now at last be 
some firm evidence on these questions. In our 
recent excavations at Bahnasa in Egypt during 
the third season we found a bronze lid (BH86- 
912) which is identical to that on the Benaki 
Museum ewer and also to several others. 
Unfortunately, the body was not found, but the 
lid itself is sufficient evidence to show that this 
type of ewer was ‘at home’ in Egypt. Further- 
more, it was discovered in an archaeological 
context such that we can suggest a date in the 
early Fatimid penod, i.e. late fourth A.H./A D. 
tenth or early fifth A.H./A.D. eleventh century. 

In ch. 11 the various decorative patterns are 
discussed, beginning with geometrical motives, 
followed by plants, and then by animals and 
animal friezes It is interesting to note that when 
the author refers to the decoration of animal 
heads attached to plants, as on the * d'Arenberg 
basin’ or on the ‘Freer Canteen’, she 
cautiously refrains from accepting the possi- 
bility that it is actually the motif which has been 
labelled * Waq-Waq Tree’ by art historians. 

The various types of inscriptions are then 
presented and the author points out the diffi- 
culties that still exist as regards these epigraphic 
phrases. The last part of this chapter is dedi- 
cated to the thematic repertoire and here she 
recognizes three main themes: pleasures and 
pastimes, terrestrial themes, and epic, legendary 
and religious themes. She suggests (p. 240) that 
the genre scenes on some metal objects may 
have been inspired by contemporary 
miniatures As one of the best such examples 
she refers to a candlestick which was exhibited 
at the Sana‘ Exhibition in the Museum of 
Mankind in 1976. (Note 300 tell us that she was 
permitted to sketch but not to photograph this 
particular object.) The genre scenes of this 
candlestick may certamly be compared to 
contemporary Jazira miniatures 

Inch 1v the stylistic developments are treated 
in a chronological order in the different regions. 
First, the metalwork of the first few Islamic 
centuries is discussed. Baer emphasizes that for 
this period the variety of types was rather 
limited, except for ewers, which were produced 
in many different shapes and forms Iranian 
vessels and objects of the period c. 900-1150 are 
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dealt with next. In connexion with the wedge- 
shaped pen-boxes, she mentions the earliest 
known dated mlaid vessel, a pen-box in the 
Hermitage Museum in Leningrad (correctly 
dated as 542/1148 on p. 292—not 524 as in n 9, 
p. 348). Then follows a discussion of 
Mesopotamian objects of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries This section should prop- 
erly be specified the ' Jazira region’ as defined, 
but without using the term, m footnote 13, 
p. 348. The stylistic development of the metal- 
work of Egypt during the ninth to thirteenth 
centuries 1s described separately from that of 
Mamluk Syria and Egypt up to 1350. A discus- 
sion of the objects of Persia between 1250 to 
1350 follows, and finally, this chapter deals with 
the references to various metalworking centres 
and the importance of the nisba. 

The final chapter is an appreciation of the 
excellence of metalwork whose forms, as the 
author notes, were frequently imitated in 
pottery and glass—an indication of the esteem 
in which they were held. 

Dr Baer’s monograph may be compared to 
Maurice Dimand’s much quoted Handbook of 
Muhummadan art. The present work, however, 
gives a far deeper insight into one of the major 
media of Islamic applied arts. It includes results 
of recent discoveries and new interpretations. 
At the same time it provides the reader with 
wealth of data, illustrations, frequently of 
unknown metal vessels, and a detailed biblio- 
graphy. It should be noted too that the excellent 
photographs which illustrate this book are the 
work of the author. The few and unfortunate 
printing errors mentioned above do not detract 
from the real value of this book, which will 
remain a favourite handbook for scholars, 
students, collectors and amateurs of Islamic 
metalwork for a long time to come 


GÉZA FEHÉRVÁRI 


NEVILLE CHITTICK: Manda: excava- 
tions at an island port on the Kenya 
coast. (British Institute in Eastern 
Africa Memoir, 9.) xvi, 256 pp., 49 
plates, foldout figure. Nairobi: 
British Institute in Eastern Africa, 
1984. (Distributed by Thames and 
Hudson, 30-34 Bloomsbury Street, 
London WC1. £25.) 


Manda was Neville Chittick’s last book, the 
final publication of his excavations at Manda, 
which took place over three seasons between 
1966 and 1978. Manda 1s an island of the Lamu 
archipelago on the Kenya coast, some 200 km. 
north of Mombasa, and the site of an Early 
Islamic trading port, which survived until the 
seventeenth century, and possibly continued in 
decline as late as 1806. 

Chittick first became interested in Manda 
while excavating at Kilwa, a similar but later 
and better preserved island port 600 km. further 
south on the coast of Tanzania. Manda has 
much evidence of the early period of Islamic 
trade with the East African coast, which was 
found in only small quantity at Kilwa. This 
purpose of the Manda excavations for Chittick, 
to provide evidence lacking at Kilwa, comes 
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over strongly While it may be going too far to 
suggest that Manda 1s merely an addendum to 
Kilwa, the evidence of dependence on the earlier 
report 1s all too clear For example the contents 
of ch. iii, ‘ Building materials and techniques’, 
are described as a supplement to the relevant 
chapter of Kilwa. While such short cuts are not 
uncommon in a scholar’s later work, this one is 
to be discouraged, for any archaeological site 
deserves complete individual description, espe- 
cially to illuminate differences between 
apparently similar sites 

The historical introduction and environmen- 
tal description are relatively short, the latter 
concentrating on the geomorphology of a coral 
and sandbar island, and omit, alas, to tell the 
uninformed about the Kenya coast even where 
Manda 1s. The historical background 1s rather 
awkwardly divided between this introduction 
and the conclusion. One might also have hoped 
for rather more than half a page (p. 218) on the 
relationships of Manda (economic and 
otherwise) with the Kenyan hinterland and the 
Middle East. 

Manda was a much more difficult site to dig 
than Kilwa, much of which was a clearance 
operation of well-preserved buildings. With the 
exception of the surface remains of the Later 
Town (described only briefly by G. R H 
Wright in ch. v), the site consists of a complex 
stratigraphy of fragmentary coral wall remains, 
and below that phases that probably include 
construction in mud and wattle, which were not, 
however, clearly identified The problem of 
what were labelled * maxi-walls’ and ‘ mega- 
walls ' puzzled Chittick, and it 1s evident that he 
had only recently reached the conclusion that 
they were sea protection walls for individual 
house plots. There is a tentative tone to the 
stratigraphic analysis, which suggests that more 
thought about the site, and perhaps also more 
excavation, would have paid dividends. 

The pottery report is divided into two parts, 
the first on the imported wares—Chinese, 
Indian and Islamic—and the second on the local 
wares, The imported wares provide the major 
pur of the dating There are Chinese wares of 

oth the ninth century and later, though little of 
the latter. Indian waterpots were found but not 
in great quantity The Islamic pottery includes 
‘Abbasid ' Sasanian-Islamic' ware, ‘Samarra’ 
ware with white glaze and lustre, post-eleventh 
century sgraffito ware, and other Middle Islamic 
glazed wares, together with a range of unglazed 
jars, including what Chittick terms ' Cream- 
buff’ ware, the small single-handled jars of fine 
buff fabric, often with incised or moulded 
decoration 

Chittick's dating of the Islamic pottery, par- 
ticularly the ‘Abbasid, depends upon the dating 
of similar finds from the Middle East. This topic 
has been the subject of considerable debate 
recently, notably as a result of Whitehouse's 
excavations at Siraf on the southern coast of 
Iran. Whitehouse brought new ideas to the 
dating of ‘Abbasid pottery, proposing a 
sequence in the third/ninth century for the 
introduction of Samarra wares, and Chittick 
relies heavily on the results. However, the Siraf 
results are preliminary only, and it is uncertain 
to what extent the final study will confirm these 
conclusions. A single site 1s rarely able to pro- 
vide full evidence for a regional sequence. 
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At any rate, there is now more evidence from 
other sites ın the Middle East, which allows the 
Samarra period wares to be slotted into a wider 
scheme of the Early Islamic period, even if one 
cannot tie the chronology down to periods of 25 
years, as Whitehouse attempted to do. We now 
have a good idea of the Umayyad pottery 
typology from Jordan, and to a lesser extent 
from Syria (vide Dehés, Syria, 57, 1980, 1-301) 
and Iraq (vide Tulul al-Ukhaidir, Baghdader 
Mitteilungen, 8, 1976, 57-150). There is also a 
pre-Samarran ‘Abbasid typology from Iraq, 
presumably dating to the second half of the 
second/eighth century, known from al-Hira (AI, 
1, 1934, 51-73), and Süsa (Rosen-Ayalon, M., 
Ville Royale de Suse IV—La Poterie Islamique, 
Paris, 1974; Kervran, M., Cahiers de la DAFI, 7, 
1977, 75-161; Hardy-Guilbert, Cahiers de la 
DAFI, 14, 1984, 121—209) in addition to the 
well-known third/ninth-century corpus of the 
Samarta period. The existence of these. typolo- 
gies makes it impossible to hold to the idea, as 
some Islamic art historians still do, that the 
‘Abbasid ceramic industries of the Samarra 
period first came into existence in the second/ 
eighth century 

These industries of the early period, limited in 
number, are easy to recognize and date, the 
transition from the Early Islamic to the Middle 
Islamic sequence in the late fourth/tenth and 
fifth/eleventh centuries—quite important for 
Chittick’s dating—has many more regional 
industries, variations on splash ware, sgraffito, 
blue-green glazes and others, more difficult to 
identify properly and use as dating evidence in 
an alien environment such as Manda. 

The local pottery is well sorted out and 
presented, a study based on the work of Natalie 
Tobert; and there is an interesting corpus of 
glass, mainly of typical 'Abbasid material. 


ALASTAIR NORTHEDGE 


M. Y. Kanı: The Islamic city of 
Gurgan. | (Deutsches — Archáo- 
logisches Institut. Abt. Teheran. 
Archàeologische Mitteilungen aus 
Tran, Erganzungsband 11.) 93 pp., 
front., 52 plates, 12 plans. Berlin: 
Dietrich Reimer Verlag, 1984. 
DM 105. 


This small volume 1s the result of surveys and 
excavations undertaken by Dr. Kian in the 
Gurgan plain between 1970 and 1977. The book 
starts with an historical mtroduction to the 
history of the site and city, and then briefly 
describes the main buildings or streets 
excavated The subsequent chapters discuss 1n 
turn architectural decoration, the kilns (brick, 
pottery, metal and glass), the pottery, miscel- 
laneous objects (coins, terracotta, metal and a 
seal), and the glass. 

The information contained in the book 1s so 
abbreviated that it is not easy to be sure of the 
archaeological grounds for such basic observa- 
tions as the approximate dates of buildings, or 
the relationship of finds to structures. Thus 
broken glass objects were apparently found in 
kiln | (p. 39) but as far as one can tell these are 
not illustrated in the book: the pieces which are 
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illustrated are not therefore of proven Gurgan 
manufacture So also Kian asserts that lustre 
wares were made in Gurgan at all periods prior 
to the Mongol invasions (p. 49) but produces 
tantalizingly little evidence to support this Even 
the photograph (pl. 35, 3) showing some of the 
sherds found inside one of the kilns raises more 
problems than it solves, for it appears to show 
monochrome, splashed and twelfth-thirteenth- 
century lustre sherds side-by-side More 
fascinating, perhaps, are the brick-paved street 
sections unearthed, particularly street 4 with its 
use of herringbone and other patterns, and the 
book’s main use will be its pictorial record of 
medieval Gurgan streets, water channels, kilns 
and brick-end plugs as of ceramics, glass and 
other small finds, found in the city. 


J. W. ALLAN 


FRANCINE STONE (ed.): Studies on the 
Tihamah; the report.of the Tihamah 
Expedition 1982 and related papers. 
xii, 148 pp. Harlow: Longman, 
1985. 


This delightful volume offers an informed, 
readable introduction to the Tihama of the 
Yemen Arab Republic, assembling much that is 
already known in convenient compass and a not 
inconsiderable amount of what 1s new. The area 
covered is defined as between ‘Abs and Mawza‘. 
The sketches are pleasing and accurate in detail, 
and the portrait drawings bring out well the 
strongly marked characters of Tihama faces 
Transliteration is sensibly treated and when it 1s 
impossible to determine a spelling with finality, 
a query is added; let it be said that one hears 
even local scholars in difficulty when trying to 
resolve a correct spelling. 

The text opens with geology and climate. This 
is followed by John Wood's ‘ Vegetation of the 
Tihamah', valuable, apart from its intrinsic 
interest, in identifying Arabic-Latm plant 
names, no easy task The relative richness of the 
fauna comes as a surprise for one does not see 
much wildlife there. The Arabic names are 
unfortunately not given, but one might add that 
the cattle egret is ‘arnii‘/gharnig: the difficulty in 
obtaining Arabic bird names may be illustrated 
by the fact that persistent enquiries for the name 
of the weaver-bird, so commonly seen, brings 
only ‘asafir (sparrows)! Muhammad al-Akwa‘, 
Safha min tarikh al-Yaman (Damascus, 1979) 
gives some bird names, but these may not apply 
in the Tihama. The list of Yemen: birds 
privately printed by Hugo Haig-Thomas seems 


‘unknown to the writer, but he found two 


unidentified species and six first recordings from 
the Yemen Wild animals are doubtless much 
scarcer 1n the Tihama than, say, ın Dali' 1n 1941, 
when large troops of baboons could be seen in 
the wadis, for since 1962 the modern Yemeni 
armoury has been blazing away at any wildlife. 
The butterfly collection, made by Francine 
Stone, and the insects, might have been com- 
pared with Hugh Scott's large collection of 
insects at South Kensington and those of such 
earlier pioneers as Yerbury. For Wadi Kuway, 
read Kuway‘—incidentally the boundary 
between ‘Akk and the Ash'aris. 

Robert Wilson summarizes the history of the 
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Tiháàma of the Islamic period up to the 
nineteenth century and John Baldry takes it up 
to the present day. To the section on trade 
might be added the survival of the medieval 
(Rasulid) Qaysarrya/Khan in Zabid up to our 
tme Selma al-Radi's ‘ Archaeological Survey 
Report’ produces seven pre-Islamic inscriptions 
from al-Hamid (sic), Dayr al-Turab, mostly 
votive incriptions to Almaqah/Ilumqa, but one 
records the presentation of a gazelle (statue) to 
Dhat Himyam (sun goddess). It is encouraging 
that progress has been made in typing and 
dating the Islamic ceramics of the Yemen, local 
wares being similar to certain of those described 
by the late Arthur Lane and the reviewer in the 
JRAS, 1948. However, the statement here and 
in the Introduction that the Tihadma declined 
under the Rasülids and the people abandoned 
the land till recent times 1s completely without 
historical foundation; indeed, the Rasülids 
encouraged agriculture and took steps to curb 
their officials whose rapacity was probably no 
greater than at other periods. In 1411-12 Zabid 
and its wadi alone produced nearly a million 
dinárs in revenue, and the Tihama an amount 
far in excess of the million dinars collected by 
the Sulayhi. Almas (lit. ‘ diamond’), 1s a proper 
name and we know of a nagib Almas in the 
twelfth/eighteenth century. The famous 'ulamà ' 
family (p. 55) is al-‘Ujayl, not al-‘Ayjil and a 
mansab is much more than a mere ' sf? master '! 

Among the most important studies in the 
book are those on architecture by John 
Nankivell and Steven Ehrlich, Nankivell con- 
tributing fine sketches of houses and huts, etc., 
exteriors and interiors, their plaster and brick- 
work, windows and fitting of carved wood, 
elaborate furniture, and bric-à-brac not unlike a 
Victorian drawing-room, as in the Wagidi 
house at Zabid. Ehrlich analyses religious, 
public, military and domestic structures, 
illustrating his text with a wealth of plans and 
sketches. Most fascinating of all are his analyses 
of house construction, huts and even ‘ village 
halls’ built of palm trunks and what he calls 
‘reed lattice work '—but is the latter not mostly 
dhura stalk? No doubt palm jarids and saf are 
also used The illustrations of Tihama furniture 
resemble that seen on the west bank of the Red 
Sea 

Anderson Bakewell’s chapter on music, with 
a long list of musical instruments, is another 
valuable basis for further research, but the 
following observations should be made The zir 
IS not in itself a musical instrument but an Ali 
Baba type of water storage jar over which a skin 
is stretched—-the reviewer has seen many of 
these—and sahfa, meaning basically a bowl, 
probably gives its name to this drum ın the list. 
A curious term is shanab (which means a 
moustache)—the name given to a ‘fast tempo 
stick dance’. Malhün (p. 107) does not mean 
‘colloquial’, nor 1s the term confined to the 
Yemen—it 1s an old term, cf. the verses on 
Ghayl al-Barmaki (San'à', 22a). The mawwál 
(not muwwal) is also a form widely known, at 
least medieval, and found for instance in the 
Gulf today (Arabian Studies, 1985, vu). It 1s 
unlikely that the shabbaba (not shubbába), flute, 
pipe, 1s derived from the tashbib of the classical 
gasida as suggested to Bakewell, but more prob- 
ably, if anything, comes from shabba, to make 
the flame flare up, which is exactly what the 
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highly exciting flute music does to its auditors! 
Jadhab (= jadhb) 1s not a ' dervish, exhibition- 
ist’ but that state into which an ecstatic (may- 
dhüb) enters. 

Francine Stone contributes a wide-ranging 
introductory survey of local crafts: basketry, 
‘straw’ hats, ropes, textiles, The ‘ fibres resem- 
bling cactus ' (p. 111) are probably sisal, subbar 
The typically Yemeni ‘basket’ cap, khayzuran 
(meaning bamboo), so pliable that it can be bent 
double, could presumably be made from local 
bamboo which the reviewer has actually seen 
growing 1n the upper reaches of Wadi Mawr. 
Though ' we found no ready evidence of looms 
remaining in Bait al-Fagih ', in this same year, 
1982, the reviewer found them still flourishing 
there and purchased a masnaf from them. Even 
in al-Hudayda ın 1986 there was at least one 
loom still working in Harat al-Hawak, mostly 
using Indian twist. The sketches of women’s 
costume point to the desirability of further 
investigation in greater detail: it would be 
interesting to know what Yemeni women say 
about the various pieces of decoration 
embroidered or applied to their frocks—but 
only a woman could attempt this with them. 
There are further notes on brick manufacture (1t 
would have been useful to have the size of the 
bricks), bee-keeping, pearl diving, sait produc- 
tion, boat-making and fishing, and a little on 
local foods. The Ausn/hisn used as a cosmetic 1s 
also found in Dathina, and ] have recorded it as 
cinnabar (Landberg, fard rouge). 

The section on healing includes notes on the 
zar, a subject upon which there is a certain body 
of literature, but in southern Arabia 1t seems 
mainly confined to the littoral areas and to be 
largely African m nature. The brief notes on 
circumcision, male and female, might be sup- 
plemented by reference to the reviewer's chapter 
in the Hermann von Wissmann-Festschrift, 
Tübingen, 1962, which also draws upon the late 
Aden mufti, al-Bayhànrs Ustädh al-mar'a; this 
little volume deals with the question with great 
frankness-—indeed the reviewer did not find the 
Hadramis and others considered the subject 
particularly ‘a delicate one’. 

In the chapter on Saints and saimts' days, 
there is an excellent account of a ziydra to an 
Ahdali Sayyid known as al-Shamsi, near Bàjil, 
displaying features never witnessed by the 
reviewer The key, however, to the study of the 
Tihama saints is al-Sharjrs Tabaqat al-khawass, 
which was not consulted by the authors, and 
there are lesser authorities in print like al- 
Burayhi’s Tabagát, published by the San‘a’ 
Markaz al-dirasát. It might be noted at this 
point that pace al ‘Uqayli (p. 118), mansab 1s not 
a dialect term, and indeed, his description of the 
office 1s a little simplistic. Nor do I think it true 
that saint cults have ceased to play a role in the 
social life of most other regions of the Yemen 
and Bujra's assertions (p. 120) about mangabs 
and sayyids are contentious to say the least. 
Attacks on saint cults go back, for instance, to 
Ibn Taymiyya, not to the 1962 revolution, but 
in 1969 we found the cult of Ibn ‘Alwan at 
Yifrus in a flourishing state. The Zaydis never 
favoured saint cults at any time. 

This volume is stimulating in that it opens up 
many further possibilities of scientific enquiry 
and presents the Tihama in its most attractive 
aspects. However, relatively little account has 
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been taken of what is available in the studies 
already published and the Arabic texts, though 
perhaps this makes for the book’s freshness of 
approach. It is, however, a pity that no use was 
made of Landberg’s Glossaire datinois and of 
Rossi's L'arabo parlato a San‘a’, to say nothing 
of the Admiralty Handbook of Western Arabia 
and the Pilot-book, The Red Sea and the Gulf of 
Aden The following corrections should be made 
to the Arabic, but there are probably further 
amendments to make. 

P.4 Kirtah and gorgara (correct to gogara) 
may be Galla words, but they are also Gujerati, 
the Jatter in a romanized spelling ghaghra, and 
it 1s likely they came into coastal Arabian 
Arabic from India; p 9° Read al-Mu'arras; p 
11: Al-Quway ' wind’ should be al-Kawi, which 
commences in May, and al-Ziyab should be 
Azvab, p. 13: Saqy is irngation not ‘spate 
irrigation’ which is sapi; zubur, read zubür, 1s 
plural of zabir, ‘bund’; p. 14: ‘Asal, Gloss. dat, 
read ‘agai, a herbage plant for grazing; bisham, 
read basham, plant of rāk type; Habagbaq, read 
habagbaq; p 15: thamam, read thumam, p. 17; 
asraq, Class ‘ishrig; read al-habb al-‘aziz, gira‘ 
read qayra', type of dhura; read ‘abbad al- 
shams, read al-filfil al-akhdar, athal, tamarisk— 
one hears also thull; p. 29: Butan, read battan 
‘whale’. See Arabian Studies, vn, 1971, 191; 
qunfudh, is usually a hedgehog not a porcupine, 
the latter being called in Wadi Dahr, qumayra; 
p.50 Badw, not necessarily 'tent-dwelling 
nomads', but country folk, country tribes. 
Most badw dwell 1n villages in South Arabia; 
p 84, 102: agur rendered as ‘ watergrass’, but 
‘ajur are the stalks of the millet/sorgum which 
undoubtedly 1s meant here. Cf. Ar.Stud., 1, 1964, 
38; p. 98: 'Abduh Wadüd, almost certainly 'Abd 
al-Wadüd; p. 102: liwan, probably Jiwan; 
Qa"adah, read here and passim, qa'ada; p. 108: 
gai—definitely not a ‘narcotic leaf’; p. 112: 
haysi, not ‘pottery’, but earthenware of the 
Hays type; jahla is correct and there is no need 
to look to Mahri for this word; kudan, might be 
another plural (ku‘dan) for ku‘da (pl. ku'ad), 
also Hadrami; p. 114: salam ‘tree’; read salam 
(also CA); Nishàá', rendered ‘flour paste’, but 
read nashá' ‘starch’; hüsn, read husn ‘ cin- 
nabar’; the ‘ black mollusc shell’ 1s zufri/dufrr 
but it ıs a black piece of the creature which looks 
like a dirty finger nail. It is also mentioned in 
Arabic texts; p. 115: ika@wah, perhaps 'ikawa, 
silver headband worn by the Zaraniq. The 
reviewer has an example called in Zabid gastira, 
p. 118 For Doreen Ingrams's qunza'a, the, or a, 
Trhama word 1s Auffa, the tuft of hair on a boy's 
head shaved off when he has learnt the Qur’an, 
p. 120. mashabbak ‘ sweetmeat’, read mushab- 
bak; p. 123. Myers’s Al-Za‘iliya should certainly 
read al-Zayla‘i, the founder of al-Luhayya of 
this family is fully treated by al-Sharj p 131. 
maitut ‘tobacco mixed with date-sugar', cf. 
maitut ‘kneaded’ (San'à', 299a), p. 
malagüf ' bracelets’, looks improbable, p. 138. 
‘Anbari ‘ perfumed, essence of perfume’: ‘Anbar 
means ambergris, of which this is presumably 
the adjective; hawak 1s the plural of ha'ik/hayik, 
khidab means hennaing (San'à', 230a), ism, 
rendered as ‘ exorcism ceremony ', must refer to 
the mysterious name of God much used in 
magic, p. 139: qura' ‘breakfast’. Stace has 
qura‘, ramath is CA, but at al-Fazza the 
reviewer recorded ramas for a raft; kidf, 
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* shoulder, hill’. this 1s incorrect, kidf meaning a 
sand-dune. The diminutive kudayf is a common 
toponym, saf, read sa f, 1s the common word for 
palm fronds and 1s not special to Aden; (agiya, 
read táqiya ‘skull cap’. 

Rab' ts said at one point in the book to mean 
a religious college at Zabid but this is strange, 
and as rab' 1s used there to mean a quarter or 
ward, there may be confusion. 


R. B. SERJEANT 


LINDA | SCHATKOWSKI SCHILCHER: 
Families in politics: Damascene fac- 
tions and estates of the 18th and 19th 
centuries. (Berliner Islamstudien, 
Bd. 2.) xiv, 248 pp. Stuttgart: Franz 
Steiner Verlag Wiesbaden GMBH, 
1985. DM 48. 


Close on the heels of Philip Khoury’s 
Damascus notables and Arab nationalism (1983), 
which traced the evolution of the notables of 
Damascus during the later nmeteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, comes this new, still more 
detailed study of the same social group at a 
shghtly earlier stage in its development. In com- 
bination the two books give historians the 
opportunity to move to a much deeper analysis 
of the springs of Syrian politics and the nature 
of social organization in the Near East. 

The first chapter of Dr Schilcher’s study 1s 
devoted to the historical geography of 
Damascus and is accompanied by plans of the 
city on which the various localities are identi- 
fied. A significant feature of the city's 
nineteenth-century growth was the expansion of 
building activity in the southern Maydan, a 
circumstance which the author employs to sub- 
stantiate one of her principal arguments, 
namely, that the development of the Hawran 
(with which the Maydan quarter was tradition- 
ally linked) contributed to the expansion of the 
Maydàn and to the increased prominence of 
those who lived in the area and who were 
involved 1n the Hawran trade. In this way she 
elaborates a phenomenon already observed by 
Khoury There remains an unresolved problem 
of the growth of the Maydan, for Schilcher rests 
its development upon two apparently contradic- 
tory impulses: the vigour of the Hawrani 
economy and the movement to the city of 
displaced elements of the rural population of 
the Hawràn. It is unclear whether the matter 1s 
to be resolved by reference to Sunni-Druze 
conflicts in the Hawràn or by getting away from 
the concept of displaced peasants; the conven- 
tional view that peasants move to towns for 
permanent settlement when agriculture falls on 
hard times may be wrong 

In ch. u Schilcher discusses political changes 
during the early nineteenth century, covering 
Ottoman government before the Egyptian 
occupation, the 1831 uprising and the Egyptian 
government, and the return of Ottoman rule 
The Ottomans were slow to introduce the 
Tanzimat reforms to the Damascus province 
primarily because of the speedy reduction of the 
Ottoman garrison to only 8,000 by 1858 and the 
failure to displace the old irregular forces. 
Without adequate coercive forces, rapid change 
was too risky. Nevertheless, the reforms and 
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particularly the formation of councils which 
drew the Damascus notables into the political 
process were a factor for change The other 
dynamic factor was economic Schilcher argues 
that political alignments were ultimately 
determined by economic developments which 
she describes ın ch. m. 

The major factor for change 1n Damascus 
during the period considered was, according to 
Schilcher, European economic penetration 
which resulted inter alia in a reduction of 
exports of grain to Europe and increased 
mports of European manufactures, causing 
problems for local industry and for the balance 
of payments. Schilcher adds no new evidence 
which might tend to confirm or deny this 
famihar but questionable presentation of the 
colonial economic relationship and there is 
room for argument about whether she has got 
the balance between the political and economic 
factors right. 

A major event was the massacre, in July 1860, 
of Christians 1n Damascus. Schilcher offers an 
elaborate and useful account of this event and a 
discussion of the causes which she holds were 
social, economic and political, but not religious, 
that 1$, every cause but the one which con- 
temporaries and historians have believed to be 
the true one. Her evidence for this sweeping 
conclusion—that only some Christians were 
affected and that not all Muslims took part— 
seems surprisingly weak. Much more convinc- 
ing 1s her analysis of the results of the 1860 
troubles which were concluded by severe 
punishments meted out to the perpetrators by 
the Ottoman Government The punishments 
changed the personnel of the Damascus élite; in 
particular the old ‘Azm faction suffered and the 
Maydànis were largely untouched or even 
rewarded. Although 1n the end no family was 
crushed and most were rehabilitated, the event 
confirmed the existing shift in favour of the 
Maydàni faction. Perhaps more importantly, 
however, as Max Gross has shown in his 
unpublished study of Syria after 1876, the 1860 
massacres provided the occasion for the 
affirmation of Ottoman authority; thereafter, all 
notables had to fit into the Ottoman system 1f 
they hoped to prosper. As Schilcher remarks, 
there was a consolidation of the élite and the age 
of localist politics in Damascus was at an end. 

Not the least useful part of this valuable and 
original book is the lengthy account of the 
different social groups with which it concludes 
and which contains much useful and very 
detailed information about the Damascus 
notable families and their connexions. 


M. E. YAPP 


WM. RoGER Louis: The British empire 
in the Middle East 1945-1951: Arab 
nationalism, the United States, and 
postwar imperialism. xv, 803 pp., 
map. Oxford University Press, 
1984. £45. 

This is an ambitious book, for it sets out to 
consider the formulation and implementation 
of British policy towards the Middle East dur- 


ing the momentous years from 1945 to 1951. 
The major events of that period— British with- 
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drawal from Palestine and Arab reactions to the 
subsequent creation of the state of Israel, the 
prolonged negotiations with the Egyptian 
government over the Suez Canal zone and the 
future of Sudan, growing American interest in 
the oil reserves of Arabia and a greater commit- 
ment by Washington to the defence of the 
region against Soviet threats 1n the earliest days 
of the cold war, the rise of nationalism in Iran, 
the emergence of Dr. Mussadiq and the Abadan 
crisis—have all been treated separately, and 
often at great length, by other historians. 
Indeed the flow of monographs and articles on 
them shows no sign of abating. It is therefore 
not the least of Professor Louis's achievements 
to have succeeded in providing a clear and 
comprehensive picture of the period, as well as a 
very valuable survey of the existing literature, 
though it 1s a pity that space could not have 
been found for the inclusion of a consolidated 
bibliography. 

The book argues that the main aim of the 
architect ‘of British foreign policy—Ernest 
Bevin—was the preservation of his country’s 
influence throughout the region. The ‘old’ 
system of reliance on political domination and 
military intervention was, however, rejected in 
favour of new ideas, those of partnership and 
economic progress. This change was due, in 
part, to the Labour Party's ideological rejection 
of imperialism, but 1t was also a consequence of 
the parlous state of Britain's shattered post-war 
economy The process of conciliating ' moder- 
ate’ nationalists, and assisting in the generation 
of new prosperity for the mass of the population 
would, Bevin hoped, not only sustain Britain's 
preponderant role in the Middle East; it would 
ensure its survival on more enduring founda- 
tions Given the nature of politics in the area— 
in particular the modality of relations between 
rulers and ruled—it 1s difficult to argue with the 
author’s conclusion that ‘in retrospect Bevin’s 
policy indeed may be regarded as an invitation 
to frustration and failure’ (p. 50) 

In view of the emphasis placed on Bevin’s 
hope of encouraging economic growth, it is 
perhaps surprising that Louis does not provide 
more detail about the antecedents of that policy. 
The Middle East Supply Centre, which was 
established in 1941, is not given sufficient atten- 
tion, for in the latter stages of the war there were 
several proposals for transformmg that body 
into an organization for international economic 
cooperation and development. The book shows 
that Bevin’s policy was based on more than 
mere altruism. If economic progress could be 
successfully fostered by London, and as long as 
the benefits were widely distributed and not 
confined to ‘the pashas’, then the mass of the 
population would develop a sense of deep 
gratitude towards Britain and they would also 
become resistant to the blandishments of Com- 
munism. In this way Britam's economic and 
strategic interests in the mineral resources of the 
Middle East and Africa could be safeguarded 
without the need for the continuation of very 
expensive military deployments throughout the 
region. It was also hoped that the abandonment 
of old imperialist ways would help to reconcile 
Washington to the perpetuation of Britain’s 
dominant role. In 1945 idealism and naiveté 
were obviously not confined to issues of 
domestic British politics. If the country did not 
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possess the economic resources to rebuild its 
own infrastructure and refashion its own 
society, then there was precious little hope of it 
being able to afford to help others, and Pro- 
fessor Louis shows that this was a prime cause 
of failure. 

The book is divided into three major sections 
The first deals with events 1n the northern tier— 
Iran, Turkey and Greece-—between 1945 and 
1947 before turning to discuss the contem- 
porary problems which arose over the Arab 
League, the Levant, Cyprus, Saudi Arabia, 
Egypt, Iraq, Transjordan and the future of the 
former Italian colonies. In each case Britain's 
defence needs are given close attention. Here the 
author demonstrates his firm grasp of the struc- 
ture of British government and of the interrela- 
tionships between the great departments of 
state. At the same time he has not permitted his 
immense knowledge of the official records to 
blind him to the important role of personalities 
in the conduct of affairs, and he has many 
perceptive comments to make about some of the 
individuals involved. 

What the reader sees in these chapters 1s the 
way in which Bevin's view that Middle Eastern 
policy should be based on the notion of broad 
regional solutions was constantly being under- 
mined—indeed negated—by the need to deal 
with the situation in each individual country 
The only agreements which could be reached 
were bilateral ones, and successful negotiations 
with one state sometimes reduced the chances of 
achieving a settlement with its neighbours. It is 
also significant to note that misunderstandings 
and misapprehensions between London and 
Washington about the Middle East were 
already apparent during the latter stages of the 
war. Louis rightly points to Saudi Arabia as a 
prime example of this and the archives of the 
American Joint Chiefs of Staff could have been 
used to show that distrust and jealousy were just 
as pronounced in mihtary as in diplomatic 
circles. 

The differences of view between the British 
and US governments forms a central theme in 
the second section of the book which considers 
the question of Palestine from 1945 until the 
first Arab-Israeli war of 1948. Louis again 
draws on archival sources from both sides of the 
Atlantic. Although there is little that is start- 
Iingly new in this discussion it 1s good to have 
such a comprehensive survey of events The 
great diversity of views which prevailed—in 
Washington as well as in London—s clearly 
demonstrated. After the creation of Israel many 
British officials, not least Bevin himself, expres- 
sed the gloomy view that the new state would 
soon be governed by a Communist regime and 
that Moscow would thereby gain a staunch ally 
in the Middle East. Washington's prognostica- 
tion was much more optimistic. 

The question of East-West relations also 
features in the final chapters which cover events 
from 1948 to 1951. Iran and Egypt are now the 
major areas of attention, and as the book ends 
with the fall of the Labour government the story 
in both countries is an unfinished one. In the 
section on Iran the author is careful to point out 
that the then Head of the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company, Sir William Fraser, was much more 
flexible in his attitude towards the Persian 
government than some earlier works have sug- 
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gested, but he also notes, in a graphic phrase, 
that the Chairman had ‘a fire-eating contempt 
for civil servants’ (p 644) The difficulties which 
the Company faced vis-a-vis the British govern- 
ment, and in particular the demands made upon 
it by the Treasury, might here have received 
greater attention Ánglo-Iranian's freedom of 
negotiation was certainly constramed by 
Treasury policy and this ıs a question which 1s 
often overlooked. The differing British and 
American interpretations of the situation are 
again well portrayed, and they are neatly encap- 
sulated in the book’s statement that, unlike his 
British counterpart, the United States Ambas- 
sador in Iran ‘was willing to assume that 
Iranian politics were rational’ (p. 654). The 
reader must make up his own mind 

In brief this is an interesting and important 
book which covers a very wide field It is based 
upon great knowledge of the archival sources 
and it reveals thorough analysis. It should be 
read not only by those who are interested in 
Britain and the Middle East, but also by 
students of Anglo-Amencan relations, for its 
arguments will undoubtedly stimulate further 
research and debate. The British documents are 
now open—at least 1n part—down to 1956. it 1s 
to be hoped the Professor Louis will turn his 
energies and talents to an equally detailed 
investigation of the foreign policy of the suc- 
ceeding Conservative government. 


R. M BURRELL 


F. RoBERT HUNTER: Egypt under the 
Khedives 1805-1879: from house- 
hold | government to modern 
bureaucracy. xv, 283 pp. Pittsburgh: 
TORIS of Pittsburgh Press, 
1984. 


The main subject of this excellent study of 
Egyptian government dunng the nineteenth 
century 1s the Egyptian administrative élite of 
the years 1849 to 1879. The first part of the 
book consists of a brief study of the reorganiza- 
tion of government under Muhammad ‘AR. 
Part 2 contains the heart of the book and 
describes what the author calls 'viceregal 
absolutism’. He examines the development of 
the administration, the formation of the élite 
and then, in a long chapter, looks at a number 
of the officials who operated the system. In Part 
3 he discusses the breakdown of the system 
during the period 1875-79; the reason, Hunter 
asserts, was that the officials developed outside 
interests which could be advanced at the time of 
European intervention. The volume, therefore, 
provides an essential background to the study 
of the ‘Urabi period by the late Alexander 
Schólch and to the recent examination of the 
emergent élite of the post 1882 period by Jeffrey 
Collins, as well as forming a companion to the 
work of ‘Ali Barakat on landlordism and 

olitics. Hunter’s book is based on new material 

rom the Egyptian archives, notably the pension 
records, supplemented by biographical diction- 
aries and similar sources. 

During the mid nineteenth century there was, 
Hunter contends, an explosion of government 
both in the provinces and at the centre and 
a proliferation of functions, departments, 
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councils and officials. His account of the 
administrative reorganization during these 
years is especially valuable To equate this 
expansion of administration with the establish- 
ment of a rational Weberian civil government 
would be wrong, however; government 
remained arbitrary and wholly dependent upon 
the will of the Khedive and for officials more 
government meant more opportunities to make 
money. By the middle of the nineteenth century 
almost every high official owned a landed estate 
which he was anxious to develop, usually with 
cotton Those whose origins were provincial 
were especially prone to develop outside inter- 
ests and when the Khedive Isma‘il ran into 
trouble after 1875 they hastened to look after 
their own interests. Hunter's interpretation of 
the events leading to the dismissal of Nubar 
Pasha and then to the fall of Isma‘il himself in 
1879 follows the lines of the researches of 
Scholch but adds some new and interesting 
details 

As a study of bureaucratic politics. Hunter's 
work will remind the reader of the recent study 
of the Ottoman bureaucracy during the same 
periods by Carter Findley In both books the 
bureaucracy appears as the main agent of 
change. There are differences, however, between 
the Ottoman and Egyptian situations which it 
would be helpful to explore. Whereas the 
Ottoman drive for centralization continued un- 
mterrupted throughout the period, m Egypt 
centralization received a substantial check in 
1841 when restrictions were placed on the size of 
the Egyptian army and, in place of the motive 
power of mihtary modernization, there 
appeared a new and unique dynamic in the form 
of the expansion of the cotton economy. One 
would like to have seen more effort to balance 
the administrative factor with. the. economic 
factor in change. Also, ıt would have been 
helpful to have had more discussion of the 
meaning of the concept of absolutism in the 
Egyptian context and the extent to which 
government did reach down into society 
Hunter claims that the bureaucracy came to 
constitute a bridge between state and society 
during this period and one can see a basis for 
this contention in the acquisition of land by 
officials and in the rise of the provincial notables 
and their penetration of government, But any 
student of subsequent events 1s struck by the 
size of the gulf which separated efendi and 
peasant and must wonder whether those rural 
notables who entered government really formed 
a bridge It would be wrong to generalize too 
much from the example of the career of Sultan 
Pasha. 


M, E. YAPP 


J. R. SMART: Arabic. (Teach Yourself 
Series.) viii, [306] pp. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1986. 
£4.50. C60 audiocassette, £6.95. 


Books which introduce students, whether 
undergraduates or business men, or aficionados 
of new, or remote, or non-Western languages, 
grow daily in number, to judge by the display 
shelves in both university and high-street book- 
shops. Arabic grammars and phrase books are a 
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common sight and any new book which sets out 
to present the language as a serious undertaking 
now faces a good deal of competition, although 
the price asked for some of these books 1s 
daunting to many 

This books offers ‘the written and spoken 
language used as the lingua franca of the Arab 
World. It is the language of newspapers, of 
radio and television, of international relations, 
correspondence and business, and 1s understood 
by almost everyone.’ This is a bold claim, and 
its author, Jack Smart, who has undoubtedly 
taken great care over the presentation of the 
language, no doubt 1s as aware as the rest of us 
that not all Arabs will speak the language at the 
airport in Unit 15, despite its useful colloquial- 
isms, nor will the traveller, say at Hawari Bou 
Madyan airport in Algiers, find the Algerians 
using a goodly number of the phrases therein 

Experience shows that for a course which 
presents Arabic to a beginner, and more espe- 
cially to a student who has to ‘teach himself’, 
the following criteria must be met. ample 
exercises in both languages; a not overloaded 
yet continually and regularly repeated vocabu- 
lary; a clearly laid out sequence of paradigms, 
essential in the case of the weak and defective 
verbs and of all verbs in the derived forms, 
whether active or passive; and also a lucid and 
adequately demonstrated list of the most 
important forms of the broken plural The logic 
of the language, including the use of the cases, 
must be made apparent to the student as he or 
she progresses Case has to be faced and made 
interesting. To ignore it as 1f it did not exist or 
was of trifling importance is to sow dragon's 
teeth on a linguistic battlefield. 

In an tdeal world and in an ideal series 
something of the above would matter greatly to 
a publisher. He would provide an extra volume 
of examples at a nominal price. In the event he 
cannot. The book must be pocket-size, though 
the cassette 1s a bonus; hence the examples and 
the word-lists must be kept to a minimum and 
the author 1s given little chance to describe what 
kind of Arabic he ıs trying to teach: a dialect, 
modern literary idioms, Classical Arabic or a 
guide to understanding the Qur'án; the list is 
endless. 

The previous volumes in this series concerned 
with the Arabic language— Classical Arabic, by 
Professor A. S. Tritton, and Egyptian Colloquial 
Arabic, by Professor T. F. Mitchell, were, or 
are still, weighty contributions The verbal 
paradigms in Tritton’s book are particularly 
well printed and clearly presented. In Smart’s 
book the Arabic verb, which forms the subyect 
of Appendix 1, 1s too overlaid with comment to 
match the clarity of the earlier book. Further- 
more, the lack of any earlier discussion of 
inflection means that at some point the student 
will be baffled as to the difference between the 
genitive case in a substantive and the active 
participle form of ram" etc , on pages 257 ff , for 
example. There is a price to pay for departing 
from the framework of the language cherished 
by the Arabs themselves. Thatcher, dated as it 
may be, still has much to offer in clear thinking 
and its bulk is only marginally greater. The 
hints for further study could be far more com- 
prehensive than they are. 

This book will enable a student to make some 
headway into reading the content on the first 
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page of an Arabic newpaper with the aid of a 
dictionary. The Arabic-English. vocabulary is 
short, although useful lists of contemporary 
terms used in current affairs, the oil industry 
and commerce are easily located in the heart of 
the book An attractive feature is the introduc- 
tion between Units 11 to 13 of Islamic back- 
ground with word-lists and dates of feasts and 
festivities There 1s without doubt a quantity of 
useful vocabulary, exercises and well meant help 
for the student in this book, although how far 
he will go m being able to read, speak to, and 
converse with (see the claim on p. 1) will depend 
more on the linguistic ability of the learner, and 
less on the presentational lay-out. Some liberties 
have indeed been taken and one does not need 
to be a punst to feel uneasy, though not 
alarmed, as the content is examined in detail, 
Yet, the author's intention, with the assistance 
of Dr R. el-Enany, is to help the student, and it 
would be unfair to deny that in at least parts of 
this httle book he has succeeded in his aim. 


H. T. N 


N. A. DuuIiNA: Tanzimat i Mustafa 
Reshid-pasha [in Russian]. 192 pp. 
Moskva:  Izdatelstvo ‘Nauka’, 
1984. Roubles 2.0. 


N. A. Dulina has written several articles 
deahng with various aspects of the nineteenth- 
century Ottoman reform movement known as 
the Tanzimàt and a book on the international 
dimension of the movement. In the present 
volume she looks at the problem from the 
viewpoint of the leading statesman of the early 
Tanzimat period, Mustafa Reshid Pasha. The 

rincipal source ts the collection of documents 
rom the Ottoman archives contained in R. 
Kaynar, Mustafa Regu Pasa ve Tanzimat 
(Ankara, 1954) supplemented by the Ottoman 
histories, notably that of Jevdet Pasha. The 
author is also well acquainted with recent 
monographs on the subject Unfortunately, she 
did not have access to Russian archival 
material 

The book includes a short biography of 
Reshid and an account of his early reforms 
during the period 1837-8, followed by a close 
examination of the 1839 Khatti Sherif of 
Gülkhàne. Subsequently, there is an account of 
his administrative reforms at the centre and in 
the provinces and ch. v deals with his economic 
reforms. This last chapter is perhaps the most 
novel and interesting ın the book. Dulina dis- 
cerns some evidence of a system of state regula- 
tion and state monopoly including efforts to 
promote industry, and some thoughts on land 
reform which provide a useful background to 
the 1858 legislation. Nevertheless, she does not 
convince this reader that these elements amount 
to an economic policy—rather they seem to be 
ingredients of a policy designed to protect the 
state's revenue, guarantee certain state services 
(principally by securing a supply of labour) and 
prevent social disturbances. Readers may derive 
much profit, however, from her discussion of 
Reshid's views on economic development (pp. 
91-6). In ch. vi the author looks at legal and 
educational reforms and in the final chapter 
surveys the whole period discussing various 
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themes of the Tanzimat, including the element 
of foreign influence and the role of Islam. 
Dulina considers that Reshid attempted to 
apply the principles of Gülkhane in all areas of 
life, a view which now seems a little dated vith 
the increasing emphasis placed on bureaucratic 
politics and on the overbearing role of military 
reform But the argument hinges on waat 
principles one means: the Khatt-i Sherif was-all 
things to all men, not least to Reshid This bcok 
is a valuable survey of the neglected early years 
of the Tanzimat. 


M. E YAP? 


ZULKUF AYDIN: Underdevelopment 
and rural structures in southeastern 
Turkey: the household economy in 
Gisgis and Kalhana. London: Ithaca 
Press for the Durham Centre for 
Middle Eastern and Islamic Studiss, 
University of Durham, 1986. £1& 


Z. Aydin's book on aspects of underdevel >p- 
ment in south-eastern Turkey 1s a very welccne 
contribution not only to the study of Turcey 
and its remote south-eastern region in partizu- 
lar, but also to the area of peasant studies in 
general. The book, which is largely derived from 
his Ph.D thesis submitted to the University of 
Durham, is based on original material colleced 
in two villages in the summer of 1977 as wel as 
on secondary sources dealing with maco- 
economic data on Turkish agriculture end 
economy. The author's aim is to explain ‘he 
relationship between agricultural product-on 
and the development of capitalism in Turkey 
through an analysis of what may seem uncon- 
nected phenomena: the patterns of land tenures 
and the division of labour within household: in 
two villages of Diyarbakir province, marketng 
and credit structures, rural out-migration end 
the economic history of Turkey within the fast 
century 

This very laudable project is, on the ane 
hand, a reaction to anthropological ' village 
studies ' set in the ‘ ethnographic present ' where 
the object of study 1s never contextualized. On 
the other hand, the author is also trying to show 
the limitations of those theoretical approacaes 
to peasant studies which rely on the study of he 
productive unit only to explain the ‘ backwacd- 
ness' of various Third World countries. The 
author is thus trying to perform the very d3fi- 
cult feat of bridging the gap between maco- 
level theories and micro-level observations The 
bridge, however, can be established only az a 
very general level of abstraction: the werld 
capitalist system and theories of underdevel-sp- 
ment are supposed to provide the explanatory 
framework. Thus, the links between the tvo 
levels of analysis remain tenuous, acts of fzith 
rather than actually demonstrated, and neitaer 
the village nor the dynamics of the maco- 
structure are analysed and described with cue 
care 

According to Aydin, underdevelopment can 
only be explained in terms of the general laws of 
capitalist development. The laws of cap-tal 
accumulation, he maintains, produce a constant 
expansion of capitalism at an uneven pace 
bringing about development 1n some parts. of 
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the world and underdevelopment in others. The 
mechanisms of capital accumulation are 
numerous according to Aydin and can adapt to 
the various conditions capitalism encounters in 
the world. In south-eastern Turkey, expanding 
capitalism met with what Aydin calls the house- 
hold economy Aydin argues that this en- 
counter, at least initially, need not necessarily 
dissolve that economy, nor does it need to 
transform the means by which surplus 1s 
extracted into the wage relation. On the con- 
trary, he says the household economy continues 
to exist 1n spite of mechanisms which could 
dissolve 1t because capitalism 1s able to extract 
considerable surplus labour and product from it 
(p. 143). 

The mam form of surplus extraction in 
Turkey and its south-east according to Aydin ts 
through credit and produce markets. Usurous 
interest rates in these markets lead to the 
appropnation of a sizeable portion of the 
product, and ultimately of the land, by the 
middlemen, the merchants. Usury and the small 
size of landholdings force the producer to sell 
his labour at least seasonally, thus allowing 
exploitation through the wage system as well. 
This sale of labour 1s made possible by the 
division of labour within the household, accord- 
ing to Aydin. Thus, by taking into account 
processes other than those of immediate pro- 
duction at the level of the production unit, he 1s 
able to show the different forms of extracting 
surplus from direct producers. This also allows 
him to assert that, contrary to arguments put 
forward in Turkey (ch 1), Turkish agriculture 
can be characterized as capitalist. This 1s so, he 
argues, in spite of the limited nature of labour 
markets and the very small numbers of landless 
labourers, because the general conditions in 
Turkey are determined by the uneven laws of 
capitalist development. 

Aydin’s arguments demonstrate concisely the 
problems of dealing with complex empirical 
situations with facile labellings such as ' capital- 
ist’, ‘feudal’ or ‘ semi-feudal'. He shows that 
such labels ignore the often contradictory reali- 
ties of agricultural production in the Third 
World. However, his own argument is not con- 
vincing either, mainly because it relies on a 
functionalist explanation. The events and struc- 
tures encountered in various parts of the world 
can only be understood, according to Aydin, in 
terms of the logic of capitalist accumulation. 
But this logic cannot explam the differences 
between types of peasant production found 
today, especially since capitalism invariably 
emerges as a homogenizing agent in analyses 
put forward by Aydin and Meillassoux (1972), 
on whose theoretical approach Aydin heavily 
relies. Aydin immediately faces this problem in 
dealing with his own data. He describes two 
villages with different forms of land tenure and 
different types of landlord-peasant relations. In 
his analysis of the role of merchant capital in 
extracting surplus from direct producers, Aydin 
never refers to the differences between these 
villages. As a result we can only infer that forms 
of land tenure do not affect relations with 
merchants If this 1s so, it is a very important 
point which should have been argued more 
carefully. It also becomes unclear why two 
villages with contrasting forms of land tenure 
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were chosen in the first place 1f this was not to be 
an important point of the analysis 

The charactenstics, emergence and trans- 
formations of the household economy, crucial 
to the understanding of underdevelopment in 
the south-east, remain implicit throughout the 
book. This economy, which is found in many 
parts of the globe ın some form or other, 1s 
simply defined as the ownership of land insuffi- 
cient to provide the subsistence of the members 
of the household. Although Aydin urges us not 
to consider the household as ʻa passive 
recipient’, we are not given any clue as to how it 
becomes active since the only form of activit 
that the household shows is to ' adjust itself bot 
in order to meet the ever-increasing demands of 
capttal and to guarantee the reproduction of the 
household itself” (p. 256, my emphasis). It is 
interesting to note that although Aydin takes 
a lot of trouble to explain the historical 
emergence of Turkey as a country dominated by 
“dependent capitalism’ (ch. ii) and of south- 
eastern Anatolia as the most underdeveloped of 
its regions (ch. m), the same attention is not 
paid to the emergence of the household as the 
basic structure made use of by capitalism. This 
is an unfortunate omission in an area of Turkey 
where household structures were until recently 
embedded in tribal forms of social and 
economic organization. The household 
economy which is said to be at the root of the 
accumulation process in south-east Turkey is 
never described except in terms of the sexual 
division of labour within it, which is taken in its 
most general aspects. As a result, this 
‘economy’ 1s described only in its economic 
aspects, eschewing social and cultural processes 
The division of labour within the household 
which allows the men to sell their labour on the 
seasonal labour market 1s furthermore never 
explained and thus taken to be natural. 

Another crucial problem of the book is its 
rather uncritical use of arguments regarding the 
political economy of Turkey Instead of indicat- 
ing their complex nature, Aydin presents rela- 
tionships between the state, classes and 
Turkey’s development strategies as accepted or 
demonstrated facts Thus, for example, prob- 
lems faced in the process of industrialization 
between the war years are explained in terms of 
the absence of a bourgeoisie. It 1s then assumed 
that this absence created the necessity for state 
intervention in the economy (p 38). Another 
area 1s the question of a transfer of value from 
agriculture to industry which again is assumed 
rather than demonstrated. The extent to which 
terms of trade can indicate a transfer of 
resources from one sector to another is a 
question that attracts significant controversy. 
Furthermore, many writers argue that terms of 
trade were in favour of agriculture during the 
latter part of the 1970s (Keyder 1979, Kepenek 
1983). Statements regarding the impact of state 
price policies are too general and examples from 
other parts of Turkey used to substantiate the 
wide application of these statements are taken 
from journalistic accounts rather than careful 
studies (see esp. pp. 216-222) 

Despite its faults, however, Aydin’s book 
constitutes a much-needed contribution to 
debates on Turkish agriculture. His description 
of landlord-tenant relations and of the seasonal 
labour market provide important data for 
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anyone working on agriculture in Turkey. The 
most convincing part of the book is the 
demonstration of the role of merchants in 
exploiting and proletarianizing the direct pro- 
ducers. However, in an effort to generalize from 
the study of two villages, Aydin has 1gnored the 
richness of his own data and concentrated too 
much on generalities. His material raises many 
more questions than it answers and as such is a 
valuable guide for further research in this area 
of Turkey 


NÜKHET SIRMAN 


HUSEYIN RAMAZANOGLU (ed.): Turkey 
in the world capitalist system: a 
study of industrialisation, power and 
class. xi, 260pp. Aldershot, 
Hampshire and Brookfield, 
Vermont: Gower, 1985. £18.50. 


The most familiar date in recent Turkish 
history 1s 12 September, 1980, the last occasion 
on which the Turkish military stepped in to 
impose their solution to political crisis within 
the country 25 January of that same year 1s a 
day almost as fabled. This was when the then 
right-wing coalition announced an economic 
package designed to ‘open up’ an economy 
hitherto structured around import-substitution. 
To the Turkish left, it is no coincidence that an 
export economy (which placed a premium on 
cheap labour rather than internal consumer 
demand) prompted a military regime. That 
social and political events in Turkey must be 
explained with reference to changes in her place 
in the ‘world capitalist system’ provides the 
premise of this ambitious volume. 

The challenge 1n this approach 1s finding the 
right level of explanation, one that avoids 
determinism (capitalism ‘demanding’ certain 
political and social forms) and yet one which 
can relate historical events and internal 
dynamics to a national and international con- 
text. The editor's approach is to start from a 
fairly lofty perspective: in the opening article, 
co-authored with Caroline Ramazanoglu—a 
theoretical, sometimes rhetorical, discussion of 
uneven development—the word Turkey hardly 
appears at all. There are anxious moments, it 
must be said, when one wonders if there 1s 
enough depth at the other end of this high dive. 
Historical] analysis aimed so pointedly by a 
particular theoretical conception and sense of 
economic fperiodization requires particular 
rigour. To take an example, if one has decided 
that the military were not the last recourse of a 
desperate nation, then one has to be more 
guarded when giving contradictory signals that 
they are both agents of Western industrial 
capital, naive brokers who precipitated the 1982 
Bankers’ Scandal, and adherents of an ana- 
chronistic étatist past. An awareness of the 
complexity of class formation and of the con- 
flicts among those with access to political 
power, or of the divisions within the state, can 
only be a point of departure. 

Ramazanoglu's own contributions (which 
make up over half the book) follow the 
emergence of Turkish capitalism from 1837- 
1950. A subsequent article contains a 
chronology of events during the 1970s which led 
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to Turkey's prodigal return to the IMF. A final 
chapter considers the political future after the 
demise of import-substitution Readers familiar 
with the periods covered will be able to engage 
readily enough 1n constructive argument with 
various points of interpretation (the most 
obvious being whether the economy 1s truly 
open). One disappointment ts that there 1s no 
discussion of the period 1950—70. It was then 
that the most intense clash of internal and 
external dynamics (tied foreign aid, capitaliza- 
tion of agriculture, massive in-migration to 
cities, growth of consumer industries) occurred 
which would stretch the book’s hypothesis. 

The editor’s great success 1s in reprinting 
articles from different social scientific disciplines 
to complement his approach. Possibly the most 
interesting of these is Kutlay Ebiri's discussion 
of the Turkish apertura. The article demon- 
strates a depth of historical understanding as 
well as grasp of contemporary debates over the 
issue. It is notable that Ebiri describes the 
25 January 1980 measures less as a dramatic 
change ın policy than as part of a continuing 
structural change. In capturing the tyranny of 
the moment, he suggests that import-substitu- 
tion is less a policy alternative than a way of 
describing the past. This, of course, 1s not a 
universally held view among the Turkish left, 
but one to which the editor, in his final summa- 
tion, also subscribes. 

Fikret Senses’s detailed description of the 
January 1980 measures and Ferooz Ahmad’s 
discussion on the causes and aftermath of the 
1980 coup are tarnished only slightly for being 
written 1n the heat of the events they describe 
(the meticulous reviewer would notice that one 
or two of the politicians mentioned have, alas, 
passed on) The reader unfamiliar with con- 
temporary events might do well to start here. 

In an article commissioned for this volume, 
Caroline Ramazanoglu demonstrates an under- 
standing of the social and political issues raised 
by mainly international labour migration. A 
review of the literature concentrates on the 
intimate changes induced in the role assumed by 
women in the not so much extended as dis- 
tended family. She works hard to bring her 
results within the overall framework of the book 
(which she articulates clearly) and it is perhaps 
here that its efficacy (productive or procrustean) 
IS best assessed. 


ANDREW FINKEL 


METIN HEPER: The State tradition in 
Turkey. x, 218 pp. Beverley: The 
Eothen Press, 1985. £15.00 (paper 
£9.50). 


It 1s hard not to sympathize with the conun- 
drum at the heart of this extended essay on the 
nature of the Turkish state, that is, the dilemma 
of a democracy which appears to require 
periodic rescue through undemocratic means 
Professor Heper proposes a key to this dilemma 
in the form of a novel political typology of two 
basic polities The first, exemplified in the 
Anglo-Saxon tradition, is ' instrumental ': con- 
tinuity 1s ensured by economic pluralism and 
the institutions of civil society. The second is 
‘transcendental’: the state is expressed in terms _ 
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of ultramontane commitments to normative 
values which are objectified 1n the person of the 
ruler or constitution and defined by ideologues 
or bureaucratic practice The Ottoman Empire, 
which relied on its tradition of statecraft rather 
than on the mediation of civil society, thus falls 
into the latter category. According to Heper, 
Atatürk intended that Turkey should become a 
‘transient transcendental state’ This alliter- 
ative phrase described a commitment to shifting 
the source of normative consensus from state 
institutions to civil society (i.e to moderate 
instrumentalism), as and when that civil society 
became a reality. 

Ataturk’s vision of Turkey’s development 
was, according to Heper, distorted by a 
bureaucratic and intellectual éhte who saw 
themselves as the permanent repositories of 
civic virtue. The most striking feature of the 
book’s analysis is precisely this judgement on 
the élite Those, for example, who took étatism 
as a commitment to state planning (such as the 
Kadro Movement) are deemed to have sown 
resentment among a populace whose plasticity 
was taken for granted. Favourable comments 
on the man who oversaw the actual transition to 
multi-party politics, Ismet Inónü, also contain 
the suggestion that he was perhaps too success- 
ful in grounding Ataturk’s charismatic 
authority into an administrative routine The 
eventual unpopularity of the bureaucratic 
guardians of the state (and their charter, the 
1961 Constitution) was to make the continued 
passage along the continuum of 'transcen- 
dental ' and ‘ instrumental’ polities all the more 
difficult. Lines of conflict were established, not 
between classes, but between bureaucrat and 
populist. By the 1970s, Bulent Ecevit moved the 

arty Ataturk founded, the RPP, into the popu- 
ist camp and thus distanced it from the tradi- 
tion of transcendental statehood. The result was 
that political parties became ends in them- 
selves— nothing more than a means of élite 
conflict '—and that politics became dominated 
by ‘cultural rather than functional (economic) 
cleavages '. Heper thus sees the intervention by 
the military in 1980, after political stalemate 
and the deterioration of public order, as a 
recovery of the first principles of the ‘ transcen- 
dental’ state tradition 

As this brief summary makes clear there is 
much that 1s controversial in Heper’s approach. 
In part, one feels the author is not best served by 
his adopted methodology As the term suggests, 
the notion of a ‘transcendental state’ pushes 
for ahistorical abstractions which can lead to 
the impression of oversimplification (often 
belied by the detail of the text) There are points 
where one wants to shift the balance of the 
interpretation: is it still profitable to speak so 
absolutely of an absence of urban traditions and 
Turkish entrepreneurialism in the Ottoman 
Empire; were there not also similarities between 
the ' populist ? DP and the ‘ bureaucratic’ RPP; 
did not the 1961 Constitution show confidence 
in civil autonomy; were the politics of the 1970s 
totally void of substantive content; and is the 
present office of the president destined for the 
importance this account leads us to expect? 

Despite what even its author acknowledges to 
be a recondite taxonomy, this book is by no 
means out of touch with a popular perception of 
the recent past One cannot overlook the fact 
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that the desire for social stability has been at the 
expense of its costing in social dispanty or 
damage to human rights, Heper’s analysis of 
Ataturk’s political orientation 1s a scramble for 
the neutral high ground. Once there, he pro- 
vides us with a detailed view of old-Kemalist or 
neo-conservative Turkish political thought. 
With so professional a guide, it 1s well to take 
notice. Crises are depicted in terms of élite 
interaction rather than social or class conflict; 
important historical dynamics are defined endo- 
genously rather than internationally Com- 
parisons are sought to French or Anglo-Saxon 
traditions, rather than to France or England (let 
alone [ran or Latin America). The view that the 
military has been prompted by economic or 
olitical self-interest ıs considered and rejected, 
instead, 1t 1s looked at in the light of a hermetic 
tradition, which if one reads between the lines of 
the conclusion, may be built upon in the future 


ANDREW FINKEL 


NICHOLAS | SIMS-WILLIAMS: The 
Christian Sogdian manuscript C2. 
(Akademie der Wissenschaften der 


DDR.  Zentralinstitut für alte 
Geschichte und Archäologie. 
Schriften zur Geschichte und 


Kultur des alten Orients. Berliner 
Turfantexte xm) 250 pp., 95 plates. 
Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1985. 
M160. 


The book under review (hereafter C2) 1s an 
edition of a group of Chnstian Sogdian frag- 
ments in the German Turfan collection from the 
manuscript labelled C2, which was first partially 
edited by O. Hansen, Berliner sogdische Texte, 
u, AAWLM, 1954 (hereafter BST u) It pro- 
vides text and translation in parallel columns, 
followed by detailed notes on difficult words 
and passages, morphological analyses of the 
verbal and nominal inflections found ın C2, a 
glossary containing complete textual references 
for all but the most common words, and photo- 
graphs of all surviving fragments. 

After the publication of BST n, which left 
much to be desired, these texts have been com- 
mented on by E. Benveniste, M. Schwartz, and 
the author, who have identified further frag- 
ments, offered improved translations, and elu- 
cidated some grammatical peculiarities of the 
language of C2. Moreover, Hansen's edition 
does not include a commentary or glossary and 
only one folio 1s reproduced in facsimile. The 
time 1s therefore npe for a new edition taking 
mto account all these improvements and the 
general progress 1n Sogdian studies. However, 
C2 1s far superior to what one might expect 
from these developments. Indeed, it deserves to 
be called the definitive edition of the MS C2 on 
the following five grounds. 

(1) In addition to those contained in. BST 11, 
64 unpublished fragments are included in C2, 
from which the author believes no substantial 
pieces to have been omitted. (2) Unlike previous 
scholars, who had no alternative to relying on 
Hansen's sometimes careless readings, Sims- 
Williams bases his text on photographs and on 
his copies made directly from the MSS. Where 
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necessary, he has had recourse to older photo- 
graphs showing the pre-war state of the MSS, as 
well as published and unpublished transcrip- 
tions by Sachau, Hansen, and Lentz. Therefore, 
full reliance can be placed upon his readings, 
although the quality of the plates sometimes 
makes it difficult to check them. (3) In compar- 
ing the Sogdian texts with their Syriac parallels 
the author tries to collate all accessible Syriac 
MSS, including unpublished ones, and prepares 
critical texts and stemmata showing the rela- 
tionship between the Sogdian texts and the 
Synac MSS. Due attention is also paid to 
versions in other languages, such as Greek, 
Latin, and Armenian. Even in the case of those 
texts for which no parallel can be offered, a 
careful comparison with similar Syriac works 
has enabled the author to produce a continuous 
translation The most impressive ts his transla- 
tion of TiiB49a (= fol. 31, previously known as 
B49), which has defeated all attempts at transla- 
tion for nearly 80 years. (4) À unique feature of 
C2 is that the author has been able to make an 
approximate reconstruction of the original state 
of the MS C2, which was a codex composed of 
not less than 120 folios (cf. pp. 14-20). The 
procedure through which he has reconstructed 
the codex is reminiscent of a detective story (5) 
Last but not least, while editing the MS the 
author has been able substantially to improve 
on our understanding of the Sogdian language. 
His results, which are being published in separ- 
ate articles (cf. TPS, 1982, 67-76), and those 
listed in C2, 11), are summed up in a brief 
* Morphological analysis of C2' (pp. 191—200). 
His achievement in this respect 1s evident when 
one compares the glossaries of previous works 
with that of C2, where every form is grammati- 
cally analysed. The glossary of C2 should serve 
as a model for future editions of Sogdian texts. 

In what follows I will confine myself to offer- 
ing additional comments on the forms and 
meanings of certain words discussed by the 
author, since it 1s hardly possible for me to 
improve on the text and translation. 

p. 51, no. 5: R. E. Emmerick in R. Schmitt 
and P. O. Skjerve (ed.), Studia Grammatica 
Tranca. Festschrift für H. Humbach, Munich, 
1986, 71-81, proposes to derive Khot. ben" 
from *wi-sind, cf. Sogd. 'wsynd' p. 52 on 
SR.29: instead of SstBry kty'wy read stry 
kty wy, cf. K. Kudara and W. Sundermann, 
‘Zwei Fragmente einer Sammelhandschrift 
buddhistischer Sütren in soghdischer Sprache’ 
(forthcoming); p. 55 on 12R. 16-18: pwt'k, the 
past participle from the base ,/pi-, 1s attested in 


P9 130, where it translates Chin. K BR mij 


' great calamity’, cf. Yoshida, Journal of Asian 
and African studies, 27, 1984, 83. I propose to 
derive prwyr from Olr. *pari-waraya-. For the 
meaning of ,/var- in Avestan cf. J. Kellens, Le 
verbe avestique, Wiesbaden, 1984, p. 150, n. 8; 
p. 58 on f 19 ptBystw (P2. 1220) is more likely 
to be the past stem of piBynt ‘to connect, 
prolong’, cf. Zw"n ptB'ynt'y pr'kh (P6. 107, 124, 


179) translating Chin S ip PẸ‘ life-prolong- 


ing flag '. On the context of P2 1220 see below. 

p. 60 on 22V.17: MP 'y'st and Khot. stāsta- 
cited as exemplifying the secondary past stem 
derived from the incohative are to be regarded 
as doubtful. ’y’st (M1, 42) is taken as a scribal 
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error for 'y'syd by Sundermann, apud H.-J. 
Kiimkeit, Zentralasiatische Studien 14/2, 1980, 
194, while Emmerick, art cit., 80, n. 10, 
suspects a corruption of *uhyasta behind the 
unique form stasta For a different view on 
Parth. wyl'styft cf Sundermann, BTT x1, 174; p. 
61 on 24R.13: delete the reference to GMS $420, 
which is based on a misreading *ptpt'yn'cwy of 
pipt'yn"wy. Of the forms cited in GMS $423. it 
is far from certain that ‘rékw is secondary to 
'réwk, because OP *ardu- seems to be non- 
existent, cf. R. Schmitt, Beitrage zur Namen- 
forschung, N. F. 6, 1971, p 7. As for 'yntk'w 
(Intox. 37), the possibility must be envisaged 
that it denotes '(in) the Indian language’, 
namely, a form provided with the suffix -^v, on 
which see GMS $1076A; p. 66: sm'ny (indecl.) 
*sky, heaven' may owe its final -y to its 
antonym z'y (indecl) ‘earth, ground’ Com- 
pare the similar adaptation of pw(r)ny' nyh 
(«Skt. punya-) ‘merit, meritorious act’ to its 
converse ‘krt’nyh ‘sin’, cf. Sims-Williams, AO, 
42, 1981, 17. 

p 86 on 48R.15. the meaning ‘ without fear’ 
certainly suits pw d8nh in P2. 1219: rty ZKw 
nyw xypd zw/n L’ zr'yS't ... rty wyspw w’'t8’r 
"zwn cym'nt Syr nk'r'k s'r pw &Bnh Bntk'm rty 
wyspw "8 k zw’n ptBystw wnty km ' one should 
not destroy the other's life ... (then) all the 
living beings will be without fear of this pious 
Me and he will be able to prolong everybody's 
life’. 

p 96 on 48V.27: on wycy't and the forms 
related to it see Sims-Williams apud Sunder- 
mann, BTT xv, 42; p. 98 on 51V. 12-14: cf also 
B. ‘psnt’ ‘heels (pl) found in the following 
context: Sywtt [Z]Y yksth ZKwy k[8'r'(k)(?) 
pnšpr’nt rty Sy cnn t'r'ycky ‘kw '"psnt' prm cnn 
wyr'kh k'B'nt (P21. m 1sq.) * D&ws and yaksas 
tread on (his) belly(?) and split him with a saw 
from the top of his head (cf t'r * summit") to 
(his) heels ’. 

p. 106 on 54V.18: an intransitive use of ptsq’f 
is also attested in Manichaean Sogdian, cf BTT 
xv, 36, verso 7; p. 116 on 57R 10: cf. also B. 
c'm'kh pyà'r y’Bch (VJ 1412sq.) ‘ because of my 
going’; p. 117 on 57V.13: for the likely identity 
of B. Bzn- (usually understood as ‘ shame’) with 
ot discussed here see Yoshida, St/r 13, 1984, 
148-9, 

p. 147, n. l13 in P9 142 'yw my'wnw 


translates Chin. fa] t BR * of the same nature 


and condition’, cf Yoshida, Journal of Asian 
and African studies, 27, 1984, 83-4. To the 
Buddhist Sogdian evidence one may add Sog- 
dica, p. 61, Il. 20-21. rtysy ‘M xvpé Zw'n ['y]w 
my'wn s'ct dryty ‘ he must hold (it) as 1f (it were) 
his life ' (differently Henning); p. 148 on 68R.11: 
Sims-Williams’ suggestion that Brt'wx in P6. 35 
means ' skilful' is based on the rather mislead- 
ing English translation of the Chinese original. 
As a matter of fact, it corresponds to Chin. 


# [E ‘at rest’, while ‘spryky renders both 
Chin. FI $R ‘skilful’ (lit. having keen senses) 


and HE Hj ‘clever’, p. 149 on 68R.27: M. frn 


ty "y'r (— Parth. b’m ‘wd frh) may perhaps be 
equated with MP rwsnyh 'wd xwsn, on which.see 
MacKenzie, BSOAS, xii, 3, 1979, 529; p 149 
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on 68V.14: S. tyspwn ıs also attested in Otam 
No 1721, recto (unpublished) 

p 1560n77R.7 in the Karabalgasun inscrip- 
tion nfrzkry should be read instead of Hansen’s 
T rk.r (Frag. 1, 20) and "Brs'r (Frag. 7, 5), cf. 
Journal de la Société Finno-Ougrienne, 44, 1930, 


p. 163, n. 61 the author's derivation of xsypé 
from Old Persian xSdya@(i)ya- may be sup- 
ported by '"x*"y'8 (B16, 9, cf also V. A. Livšic, 
Sogdijskie dokumenty s gory Mug, 11, Moscow, 
1962, 128), which 1n my opinion is a historical 
spelling of xsd, p. 164 on 87V 7 for the sup- 
pletive stem yt- of Sw- cf. also Yayn Sau-/éta-, 
differently P Tedesco, ZI, 2, 1923, 35-38. 

p. 176 on 94V 14 the meaning ‘to let go’ of 


prxs- ıs also suggested by Chin. 328 dX ‘to 


sprinkle and scatter’ corresponding to Arxsky’ 
S'S y (P7. 144). The formation of the gerundive 
Brxsky' will be discussed by Sims-Williams in a 
forthcoming paper. 

p. 183, n 5: for the etymology of Bactrian oro 
xe ary Sims-Williams, BSOAS, x.vu, 1, 1985, 


Y YOSHIDA 


WERNER  SUNDERMANN  (ed.) Ein 


manichdisch-soghdisches Parabel- 
buch. (Akademie der Wissendschaf- 
ten der DDR. Zentralinstitut für 
alte Geschichte und Archäologie. 
Schriften zur Geschichte und Kultur 
des alten Orients. Berliner Turfan- 
texte XV.) 68 pp., 2 plates. Berlin: 
Akademie-Verlag, 1985. M48. 


The book under review (hereafter MSP) is an 
edition of Sogdian MSS of the German Turfan 
collection containing several Manichaean par- 
ables. In the series Berliner Turfantexte, MSP is 
the fourth book dealing with the Iranian 
materials of the collection, the preceding three 
being W. Sundermann, Mittehrantsche und par- 
thische kosmogontsche und Parabeltexte der 
Manichder, BTT 1v, 1973, ıd., Mittelirantsche 
manichdische Texte — kirchengeschichtlichen 
Inhalts, BTT x1, 1981; N. Sims-Williams, The 
Christian Sogdian manuscript C2, BTT xu, 1985 
(= C2). Like the other two books by Sunder- 
mann, MSP consists of four principal parts, 
namely texts with translation and notes, gloss- 
ary, appendix (this time by F. Geissler on the 
motifs of one of the parables), and plates whose 
quality is more than adequate. I. Gershevitch 
and N. Sims-Wilhams are thanked for their 
contributions to the establishment of the text 
and elucidation of difficult words and phrases 
and their suggestions and corrections are cited 
in the footnotes with the initials IG and SW. 

The MSS edited in MSP are all written on 
second-hand paper once used for Chinese 
Buddhist texts It should be noted that text c, 
written on the verso of text b (i.e. on the side 
which bears the Chinese text) 1s not a consecu- 
tive text but a collection of scribbles including a 
colophon. With the exception of text e, the last 
of the collection, all the texts are written in 
Sogdian script and come from the same manu- 
script. According to text c, line 5, the original 
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MS bore the title "z^nt n’my ‘ parable book’ and 
was composed of several parables, of which 
only three have remained While the first tale is 
almost lost the others are preserved more or less 
completely. Moreover, some gaps in text b can 
be restored with the help of text c and of text e, 
ae contains part of a summary of the second 
tale. 

The role played by the Central Asian 
Manichaeans ın the transmission of tales and 
fables from East to West and West to East has 
long been recognized. Our collection of 
Manichaean tales in Iranian languages (cf. 
MSP, p. 5, n. 3, where reference should also be 
made to N. Sims-Williams, BSOAS, XLIV, 2, 
1981, 236-39) has now been enriched by 
Sundermann, who has made a striking con- 
tribution to the study of Central Asian 
Manichaeism. Furthermore, these texts, in par- 
ticular text b, which is the longest Manichaean 
scroll extant, measuring ca 3 70 m (the second 
longest (2.67m, 134 lines) being the one 
reported in Wen Wu 1985/8, 57), contain so 
many previously unattested words and expres- 
sions that this edition 1s indispensable not only 
for Sogdianists but also for Iraniantsts in 
general. Therefore, the publication of this book 
must be greeted with greatest appreciation and 
the authors resolution to publish these 
extremely difficult texts deserves our warmest 
thanks and congratulations, all the more so 
because the previous studies of text b by 
F. W. K. Muller and W Lentz were never 
published, with the unfortunate result that not a 
single word could be cited in GMS. 

In what follows corrections and suggestions 
concerning the readings and translation are 
offered. Among them are included Dr. Sims- 
Williams’s additional notes imparted to me, 
which are indicated by (S.W ) here. 

p. 5: the Chinese texts on the reverse of texts a 
and d correspond respectively to Taishd 
Issaiky6 Vol. 9, No 278, 702c 12-17 and b 27-c 
3, so that text d precedes text a. The gap 
between them is ca, 8 hnes and another 15 lines 
or so are lost between texts a and b (The 
detailed description of these Chinese texts, 
which was supposed to appear in T. Thilo, 
Katalog chinesischer buddhistischer Textfrag- 
mente, Bd. 2, BTT xiv, according to Sunder- 
mann, p. 5, is unfortunately not there.) I should 
like to take this opportunity to mention that the 
Chinese text on the other side of text e cor- 
responds to Taishd Issaikyo Vol. 5, No. 220, 
316a 29-b 10. I am grateful to my colleague 
Professor E. Koizumi for helping me identify 
the Chinese text. 

b7: restore [r](2)y instead of (Z) Y; b8: taking 
c26 into consideration, one may be able to 
restore ['Bc'npàyk] 1n the gap; b12: for 'By'(£ 
read ‘By'p(t) (S.W.). The loop of p which was 
taken to be that of ? by Sundermann, and the 
nght-hand corner of t are visible. Note 4 should 
therefore be deleted; bl4: instead of "n(y)yi] 
S.W proposes to read *(w)[’n]. On this word see 
Sims- Williams, BSOAS, x_vin, 1, 1983, 46, b21: 
(y) [10-12] might be restored as (‘p)[Awn prm] 
‘forever’? (S.W). In MSP Sundermann 
translates p'rZY as ‘denn’ in all places, but all 
except for the one in bI73 follow the negative 
particle L' and are to be translated ‘ sondern’; 
p. 21, n. 30: cf. also Buddhist Sogdian kwntk 
(P6, 197), on which see H. W. Bailey, TPS, 
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1955, 72-6 b40-41. read ZY s(wm)[try / m'nwk] 
(ms) xw Br'ysty 8ynh s’r(‘s)t [xey] ' and like the 
sea (cf the use of m'nwk in b97) the Apostle's 
religion 1s splendid” (S.W.); b42: imstead of 
z'yrkw read n'y'kw, which stands for n'ywk 
‘deep’ as does m'n'kw (b46) for m’nwk (S.W.). 

p. 23, n. 38° S.W.’s assumption that prfrty 
may be the past participle of prfyr gains some 
support from pr’yBr (P5, 63), which renders 


Chin. R ‘to speak, explain’. 


b53: restore wfint instead of kwn'nt (S.W ); 
b60: prw ryt must be a misspelling of prwyrt ' it 
changes (trans.)’. Accordingly note 43 should 
be deleted; p. 23, n. 45: "5v" could also be a 
mistake for "*wywn, b64: restore ‘(zn)[’kh] 
instead of '(n)[8yk] (S.W.); p. 24, n. 51: Sw'mty is 
more likely to be a genuine form. For the suffix 
-mty cf 'skw' mt'k (P2, 1064) (S.W.); b77. 
wyspny could equally well be read wysp'y 
(S.W.); b78: instead of "yw8y z'wry one may be 
tempted to read "ywày z'wry ‘according to 
one's strength, as much as one can’ ‘For the 
similar combination ny'wà t'wyA, etc. ' 1d. ' see 
TSP, 261, q.v.; b82: restore c'nkw instead of 
w niow and translate ‘... ruhig und still wie das 
grosse Weltmeer’ (S.W.); b85: "yiwst could also 
be read "nxwst, cf. Buddhist Sogdian "nxwst- 
Sks'pt ‘one who has violated the command- 
ments' (on which see Y. Yoshida, Orient, 20, 
1984, 167). 

b103- (xc)nt 1s more likely to have been 
intended as a 3 pl. copula than a verb derived 
from the base Aak-. It seems that the scribe, 
thinking of xcy, at first wrote xc and then 
noticed his mistake and ended it with nt. He also 
appears to have tried to correct the first letter. It 
may be noticed in passing that ysty (passim in 
the Karabalgasun Inscription, cf. O. Hansen, 
Journal de la Société Finno-Ougrienne, 44, 1930, 
16-18, 29), which Hansen proposed to derive 
from the root Aak-, is a misreading of nysty, 3 s. 
preterite of nyê- * to sit down (> to come to the 
throne)’. 

b106: ptyrB't'k 8'r strongly reminds one of the 
Buddhist Sogdian combination of ptyrf- 
(^ pcyrB-) and 8'r (P5, 65, et alibi) translating 


Chin. 3& f$ ‘to receive and retain (the Budd- 


ha’s teaching)’. 

b112: it is probable that Ow pdy ‘ two kinds’ 
does not refer to šyry and ynt'kw but to xw Spry 
ZY ynt'kw (yxwn)k] kr'wny and rw'n ptz- 
n’kyh; b123: translate ‘nz-yynt'nt as ‘cause to 
cross over, transfer’ (S.W.). The meaning ' to 
cross over’ assigned to 'nzy by S.W is now 
confirmed by Sundermann and Kudara in their 
forthcoming edition of the Buddhist Sogdian 
MS TM450=(so.) 18400; b124: read rwsn'yt 
instead of rws'nyt (S.W.), b128: read w'xiyrt 
instead of w’xst (S.W.); b133: read "fryn'nt 
instead of "Bryncnit (S.W.); b143: translate 
‘ beide ` instead of * miteinander '. On the mean- 
ing of xwóBtyk see Sims-Williams, C2, 132; 
bl44: r'ó 5w- means ‘to travel’, cf. C2, 72; 
b132: in view of the fact that the past infinitive 
never precedes the main verb (cf. Yoshida, 
Journal of Asian and African studies, 18, 1979, 
181), ‘nzy8't is to be taken as the 3 s. pret. of 
'nzyô; b153: xrty is a past participle depending 
on yw-, see Yoshida, art cit., 188 (differently 
GMS 8924); b159: ‘nyty translated here as 
‘ganz’ is listed under ‘nyty ' gleich, ebenso ' in 
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the glossary. Since ‘nytw (b140) could also be 
rendered ‘ganz’, there seems to be no ground 
for postulating the sense ‘ gleich” in this text; 
b159. L’ 'nzyst Bwt should be taken as a poten- 
tialis expression rather than a compound. "nzyst 
being the past stem of both ‘nzyé (intr.) and 
‘nzy’ynt (trans.) this sentence simply means 
either * he cannot cross over (the trap)’ or ' (the 
trap) cannot be crossed over' The same is true 
for b195—-196 (cf p. 32, n. 139), where (p)Irw), 1f 
it is not a postposition, suggests the translation 
‘he will not be able to cross over the three 
moats ', 

b164: s'r should rather be read 3yr ‘very’; 
b171: text c 11. 2-3, ‘ntwxen’kw ZY sm rykyn 
skw'm, may perhaps be restored after mwrtys. 
b170-171 would then be rendered as ' O excel- 
lent brother! since you died in such a disgraceful 
manner and without (your) brother, I am in 
anxiety and deep in thought’. ZKw is employed 
for representing the pronunciation [6], cf. GMS 
§1430, n.l. On the use of ZY (b170) see 
D Weber, IF, 76, 1971, 77-83, b176-179. upon 
my suggestion that [pt^w'n] and pc 'xs5n should be 
read for [pt’w’z] and pc’xs’, S.W. proposed to 
read ['YKZY] wy(t)wr mnt instead of [c nkw] 
w(yr)wr m't and to translate the whole passage 
as ‘ the snake said (to himself) “so long as I do 
not endure separation from (my) dear tail nor 
accept corruption (and) pain for my body, there 
is no way, but if I...”’. On wytwr mnt see 
D N. MacKenzie, Papers in honour of Professor 
M. Boyce, Acta Iranica 25, Leiden, 1985, 422; 
b197—-198: as the context requires present or 
future (subjunctive) rather than preterite (cf. 
b200 pt'w’t), Brm'(y)|3t'k à'rt] and pt'(w)['r] 
should be restored instead of Br (y)[5t à rt] and 
pt'(w) zl. 

cl: read XII z-nk'n instead of XII '-z-'nt; c7: 
ky L’ pyr't ... is strongly remimiscent of the 
colophons discussed by Sims-Williams, JIJ 18, 
1976, 66; d3: (yw) syytr ıs a superlative form, 
cf. GMS 81303; e3, 17° ‘ty here functions as the 
subordinating conjunction ‘that’, so that e3 
means ^! Fifthly, (the ocean differs from the 
other waters) in that...’. 

p 40s v. 'By'pt: for a more correct translation 
of C3/R/18-19/see C2, 57; 42 s.v. 'wny. S.W’s 
suggestion 1s supported by the Chinese original 


AE ‘this is named’ of ‘wn’k xy8 (L78), 


cf. Yoshida in R. Schmitt and P. O Skjerve 
(ed.), Studia Grammatica Iranica. Festschrift fur 
H. Humbach, Munich, 1986, 516; p. 47 s.v. Artr. 
yrB krtr (so to be read instead of Hansen's 
yrB krty) in the Karabalgasun Inscription, Frag. 
8, 2, lends colour to S W.’s assumption; p. 49 
s.v. póny: that póny ıs an aka-stem is also 
suggested by Choresmian pen(y)k ‘broad’; 
p. 52 s.vv. rvs, rws”: in their forthcoming article 
mentioned above Sundermann and Kudara 
make a fresh study of these words, which cor- 


respond to Chin Jf ' to flow’; p. 55 s v. x-: xy is 


not to be distinguished from x'y, the 3 sg 
optative employed for the durative past. 

Misprints, which are relatively few, and 
minor corrections are as follows. 

p. 21, n. 15: d 6-8, read e 6-8; b40: 3r'ky, read 
[sr 'k; rws^n, read rws’ (so in the glossary), p. 22, 
n 33 (citation from S. Ws letter): signified, read 
significant, b79: pry'(w)[ ], read pry (w)[y] (so in 
the glossary); b83. RBKw, read RBkw, p. 27, 
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n. 79: (c)(n], read (c)[an]; n. 87: cn, read cnn; 
b184: 8wmph, read àwnph, p. 31, n. 132: 'yc'nt, 
read 'yc't; p. 39: 'Brync, read "Brync, on which 
see above; p. 40 ‘Btyr, read "Btyr-, p. 41 s.v 
rk'ry k'r(y), read k'r(Ih); p. 42 s.v. 'ws'yty: 6502, 
read ósóc; p. 42 s.v '"wst'y. 'wStnt, read "wst'ynt, 
p 42: delete the lemma 'Y Kw; p. 43 s.v. fr- 
Opt , read Konj; p. 44 s.v. cn. cn ‘nyty, read cnn 
‘nyty nyskr'n cn, read nySkr’n cnn; p. 44 s.vv. 
cywnt, cywysn: “von diesen’, read ' von jenen ’; 
p. 44 s.v. cywy8 ‘von diesem’, read ‘von 
jenem ’, p. 46 s v. kBn-: Elat., read Komp ; p. 47 
S.V. kry” fol. 23V25, read fol 40RI3; p. 48 
delete the lemma msy'tr and add Komp msy’tr 
under mzyx, p. 48 sv mwrzk’ Elat., read 
Komp.; p. 49 s.v ny. delete b44 (in doppelter 
Verneinung); p 49 s.v póny: SDsgM II, 30, read 
SDsgM ITI, 30; p. 51 s.v. prm: ' m diesem’, read 
‘bis’; p. 51 s.v. ptyrB-: ' ergreifen, begreifen ', 
read ‘aufnehmen’; p 53: Syr'kryh, read 
Syr'krtyh, p 54 s v. wm't: Bw, read x-, p. 55 s.v. 
x- add b168 after y’y. 


Y. YOSHIDA 


GILLES HENNEQUIN: Catalogue des 
monnaies musulmanes de la Biblio- 
théque Nationale. Asie pré-mongole: 
les Salgügs et leurs successeurs. xi, 
932, Spp., 50 plates. Paris: Biblio- 
théque Nationale, 1985. 


The first three volumes of the classic 
Catalogue des monnaies musulmanes de la Biblio- 
thèque Nationale by Henri Lavoix, devoted to 
‘Les Khalifes orentaux', ‘Les dynasties 
d'Espagne et d'Afrique', and ‘Les dynasties 
d’Egypte et de Syrie’, appeared in 1887, 1891 
and posthumously in 1896 (the last edited by 
Paul Casanova). Since then this major enter- 
prise has been at a standstill until the 
appearance of the present very substantial 
volume The authorities of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale deserve warm congratulation- on the 
resumption, after an interval of 90 years, of a far 
from insignificant duty to historical studies. It is 
an instance of the accelerating drive by official 
French scholarship to re-establish the cultural 
lead 1n. Europe with which they began the 
nineteenth century Of this trend examples are 
now to be seen in many fields. Unique specialist 
works of the present type naturally gain 
universal currency, becoming part of the 
world’s, besides a nation’s, permanent heritage, 
and serving to enhance the national standing. 

The contents of the work comprehend coin- 
issues of the Great Seljügs of Iran, their 
branches in Khurasan, Iraq, Syria and Kirman, 
Atabegs, Urtuqids, Shirwanshahs, Princes of 
Darband, Seljüqs of Rum, Danishmands, and 
minor Anatolian dynasties including Isfandiyar, 
Sartikhan, Mantasha, Aratna and Qaramàn. 
The whole constitutes a most important 
reference resource, illustrating or providing 
means of identifying 1227 coin-types. The 50 
plates have been prepared, in traditional 
manner, from casts (p. v)—a method with 
advantages for evenness of reproduction. Yet 
(granted that craftsmanship today cannot be 
lavished on the scale of the 1890s), tt 1s not quite 
the equal for detail either of the previous 
volumes, or of what could now be achieved with 
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enlarged photographs from at least a selection 
of actual coins. 

Having regard to the monumental size of the 
catalogue, the scale of the introduction (pp. vii- 
vin) ıs laconic It is concerned entirely with the 
formula of the entries, and conventions or 
abbreviations used in the description of the 
coins. Now that he has completed so huge a 
corpus, it would be churlish to demand that the 
author extend his treatment further. Yet a 
historical summary, mint notes, and a précis of 
the outstanding features of the collection, 
would be decidedly welcome This indeed is 
pointed out in the author's foreword (p. vi), 
where it is noted that the present volume con- 
stitutes Vol. v of the entire catalogue—a figure 
not appearing on the title page. Vol. rv, to 
contain ' Les dynasties diverses post-caliphales 
et pré-mongoles ', will include also the historical 
introduction to both volumes; and a future Vol 
v1 will cover ‘ Les Mongols et Timurides ’. 

For the time being, therefore, the catalogue, 
rich though it 1s, appears to some extent as raw 
material. Commentary on the individual items 
in the main takes the form of thorough biblio- 
graphical references (e.g p. 18, on the legend 
adl, p. 56, the pretender Rasültakin; p. 61, 
resumed ‘Abbasid gold issue under al-Muqtadi, 
Madinat al-Salam, 486H; p 619, counter- 
marked Byzantine coinage; p. 269, no. 495 is a 
brockage). The Atabeg issues are a particularly 
fine series gold of Badr al-din Lu'lü' from 
Mosul is copiously represented, and there are 
rare dinars of the Baktakinid Kükbüri, Irbil 
(606, 610, 625H) and Shahrzür (601H). Less 
familiar mints of Turkey include: (Urtuqid) 
Dunaysir near Mardin; (Rüm Seljüq) Akridur ? 
(-Egridir ın Pisidia), Bilwaran (near Adiya- 
man, in Commagene), Sàrü Qawaq near 
Alanya; (Aratnid) Kik (? modern Kigi, S.E. of 
Erzincan). Though misprints are commendably 


few, we should note p. 8, 51, 55 Y! for Sle! 


(al-Ahwaz}, correctly on p 52; p. 824 
OUNIYA (read QUNIYA); p. 828, SARÜ 
QAWAO (read SARU QAWAQ) also omitted 
at this point from the index. 

The full impact of this book will no doubt 
take several decades to emerge, and it will long 
remain a standard resource for museums and 
specialists. 


A D. H. BIVAR 


W. E. BEGLEY: Monumental Islamic 
calligraphy from India. 144 pp. Villa 
Park, Illinois: Islamic Foundation, 
1985. (Distributed by University of 
Washington Press, $17.85, paper 
$10.95.) 


This strikingly beautiful and well-illustrated 
catalogue records a travelling exhibition of 
estampages and photographs from the archives 
of the Archaeological Survey of India which 
visited Rice University Houston, Harvard 
University, the Ohio State University, and the 
Universities of Iowa, and of Pennsylvania, 
under the auspices of the Festival of India in 
1985-86. In a sense too it constitutes a testa- 
ment of the survey of Muslim inscriptions car- 
ried out over more than 120 years by the 
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Archaeological Survey; and incorporated in 
Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica and its continu- 
ation Epigraphia Indica’ Arabic and Persian 
Supplement. The first editor of the former 
periodical was in fact E. Denison Ross, the 
subsequent Director of SOAS The history of 
Islamic epigraphy in the subcontinent ts admir- 
ably summarized in the preface by Dr. Z. A. 
Desai, the retired Director (Epigraphy), ASI. 
Leading personalities and publications in the 
subject are mentioned, including manuscript 
works, and local Indian publications nowadays 
easily overlooked abroad. The story is carried 
down to the latest issue of EIAPS, for 1975 
(issued 1983). 

Specially characteristic of the ASI ın this field 
is the method of recording known as the ‘ inked 
estampage' The process, described here on p. 10, 
is simple and practical, easily accomplished by 
local helpers in out-of-the-way places, and 
requiring no costly and imported photographic 
apparatus. Yet it has been criticized, by the 
present reviewer amongst others, as tending to 
separate an inscription from its background 
(since the estampage will reproduce the one but 
not the other), and unable to record associated 
architecture and decoration. Such comments 
have some force in the study of inscribed Indian 
images. The estampages reproduced here are 
nevertheless superb specimens of the craft, and 
with Islamic epigraphy have the important 
ment that (p. 10) ‘ The impression thus closely 
approximates the original ink design that would 
have been prepared by the calligrapher for the 
stonecutter's use’, and (p 18) ' . give a better 
idea of the calligrapher's origmal design than do 
some of the actual stone reliefs still m situ.’ 
Indeed the examples shown here are striking, 
and must have been truly impressive when seen 
in the exhibitions at their natural size. 

Altogether 71 important JIndo-Mushm 
monumental imscriptions are reproduced and 
described here, chosen as representative of dif- 
ferent calligraphic styles, historical periods, and 
regions Of special value to students (since the 
periodicals are scarce, and laborious to work 
through) is Appendix I, listing authors and titles 
of all the articles printed in EIM and EIAPS up 
to the 1975 issue. There is also a list of relevant 
Western publications on p 20. Appendix II 
gives the Arabic and Persian texts of the inscrip- 
tions, with English translations printed in the 
text. The volume is not just a beautiful produc- 
tion, but a real primer for the study. It provides 
as ıt were a summary ‘statement of accounts’ 
for the Indian survey of Arabic and Persian 
inscriptions. Recently reports have circulated 
that with Dr. Desai's retirement, there is danger 
that EJAPS could be discontinued. This volume 
itself shows the short-sightedness of such a 
policy, making evident that even without 
government support, the quality of the material 
will continue attracting scholarship. 


A. D. H. BIVAR 


GERD KREISEL: Die Siva-Bildkunst- 


werke der  Mathuràá-Kunst: ein 
Beitrag zur  Frühhinduistischen 


Ikonographie. (Monographien zur 
Indischen Archaeologie, Kunst und 
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Philologie, Bd. 5.) 289pp. 165 
plates. Stuttgart: Franz Steiner 
Verlag Wiesbaden GMBH, 1986. 
DM 168. 


This is a revised and extended version of tke 
author's thesis (Jkonographie der Siva-Bild- 
werke in der Kunst Mathuras, von den Anfangen 
bis zur Spatguptazeit) submitted to the Frese 
Universitat Berlin in 1981. 

Studies of the early Saivite art of Mathura 
have to rely mainly on material now available a 
museums and galleries since very few items 
indeed have survived as cult objects im situ, ar 
even in what are now temple museums. Tte 
author has, however, successfully cast his net zs 
widely as possible (London, Europe, Amenica, 
even Israel, and several institutions on the su» 
continent itself mainly the National Museum n 
Delhi, the Government Museum in Mathuzà 
and the State Museum in Lucknow) to give usa 
comprehensive picture of the history, tEe 
development, the iconographic significance ard 
relevance of (as far as possible) all remainirg 
examples (anthropomorphic and phallic) which 
originated in the ancient workshops of Mathuzà 
between the third century B.C. and the middle of 
the first Christian millennium. 

The book itself is well structured ard 
thoroughly documented It begins with zn 
introductory part which discusses the basis arzi 
importance of image worship in Hinduism ard 
the historical background of the concept ard 
the figure of Siva, as well as the development »f 
the ancient city of Mathura as a centre of 
gnostic bhakti worship which in turn sponsored 
the development of distinct artistic styles ard 
modes of representation. The central part deais 
in detail with the pictorial representation of 
Siva; the iconographic elements and their siz- 
nificance; the divine figure itself, dress, hai- 
styles, emblems, gestures, jewellery, attributes, 
the various representations of the /inga; and the 
significance and form of the sacred animels 
associated the Saivite cycle. Nearly half of the 
book 1s given over to the ‘ Katalog’ consistirg 
of some 500 excellent photographs, all preceded 
by detailed descriptions and analysis and ve-y 
thorough bibliographical references An excel- 
lent aid to the art historian as well as to the 
student of Indian religion. 


ALBERTINE GAUR 


Davip J. KALUPAHANA: Nägärjuna: 
the philosophy of the middle wa. 
(SUNY Series in Buddhist Studies.) 
xv, 4l2pp. Albany, N.Y.: Sta:e 
University of New York Press, 
1986. $16.95. 


Davip J. KALUPAHANA: 4 path of 
righteousness: Dhammapada: cn 
introductory essay, together with tke 
Pali text, English translation ard 
commentary. xii, 221 pp. Lanhara,. 
N.Y., and London: University Press 
of America, 1986. $24.75, $12.70 


(paper). 
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Professor Kalupahana is to be congratulated 
on bringing out these two volumes in Buddhist 
Studies in the same year The first contains an 
elaborate Introduction (98pp), and the 
Sanskrit text (in transliteration) of the 
Milamadhyamakakanka of Nagarjuna, fol- 
lowed by an annotated English translation. The 
second contains also an introductory essay 
(75 pp.) followed by the romanized version of 
the Pali text of the Dhammapada (based upon 
Fausboll’s revised edition of A.D. 1900). This is 
followed by an English transiation of the Pali 
text (pp 113-53) The author then gives his own 
commentary (in English) on the verses, followed 
by an index. Both texts, the Mizlamadhya- 
makakürika and the Dhammapada, are very 
important as far as Indian philosophy in general 
is concerned, and Buddhism in particular. 
Hence Professor Kalupahana's achievement is 
praiseworthy. The two introductory essays are 
reasonably informative and highly critical of the 
approaches taken by other scholars towards the 
interpretation of these texts. The second text 
deals with Buddhist ethics primarily, while the 
first ıs * metaphysical’ 1n the sense that it criti- 
cizes and refutes the metaphysical theories and 
concepts of the other Buddhist scholastics 

The author expects his books to be controver- 
sial, and it may therefore be in order for a 
reviewer, having noted their merits, to venture 
some critical comments. Kalupahana 1s highly 
critical not only of modern scholars like Stcher- 
batsky, Murti and Radhakrishnan but also of 
ancient commentators like Candrakirti and his 
Prásangika school. As far as the Madhyamika 
school 1s concerned, Candrakirti 1s supposed to 
have followed Buddhapalita and Áryadeva, and 
criticized Bhávaviveka and his Svatantrika 
school. Kalupahana seems to have more respect 
for Bhavaviveka’s interpretation, but there is a 
problem here. He mentions Bhavaviveka in 
three places and describes him as one of 
' Nágárjuna's disciples" and one of ' the more 
positive thinkers of the Madhyamika school’ 
(p. 26). Bhavaviveka 1s said to have ‘ admitted a 
positive thesis’ (p. 101), but nowhere is this so- 
called ‘ positive thesis’ explained. Indeed, it 1s 
difficult to attach any significance to the term 
‘positive’ here (a case of ‘ vyarthavisésana ' in 
the traditional Indian terminology), just as it 1s 
wrong, in my view, to claim that Nagarjuna’s or 
Candrakirti’s view 1s one of ‘no views’ or ‘no 
position’. I agree with Kalupahana when he 
tries to show by analysing the karikás that 
‘several different concepts in the Buddha’s phil- 
osophy’ were referred to and justified by 
Nagarjuna (p. 101). Indeed, Nagarjuna was a 
Buddhist and not a sceptic or a Pyrrhonist 

I believe both the Prasangika and the 
Svatantrika schools accepted Nagarjuna's doc- 
trine of ‘ emptiness’ (Sdnyata), and differed only 
in their method or principles of philosophical 
augmentation. It was a metaphilosophical issue 
as to how one could arrive at the ‘emptiness’ 
doctrine—by the prasanga method (reductio 
method), or by a separate, independent 
(svatantra) inference based upon evidence. This 
is not a contrast between ‘ positive ' and ' nega- 
.tive’ theses. 

As I shall later point out some areas of 
disagreement between this reviewer and the 
author, I note here certain major issues on 
which we are in a agreement. It 1s true that the 
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Karikas, 448 verses divided into 27 chapters, 
constitute a complete book and must be con- 
sidered together Kalupahana rightly denounces 
the attempts of modern scholars which 
concentrate only on this or that chapter and 
take a partial view of the matter. The first two 
verses of Chapter 1 (dedicatory verses) note 
several negative epithets of pratitya-samutpada, 
where a reference 1s made to the eight different 
drsti ‘views’ of the heretics. The last chapter 
(Chapter 27) refutes eight wrong views with 
arguments. This gives a unity to the book 
which should not be overlooked. Any ‘ central 
philosophy" must take note of this fact, and 
Kalupahana's emphasis on the aspect of unity is 
noteworthy 

On the point of ‘ no position’ or ‘ no view’ of 
Nägärjuna, I would make the following 
observations: Nagarjuna in Vigrahavyavartanit 
did say that he had no pratijfiá (verses 29, nàásti 
ca mama pratijfia) This was taken by scholars 
like Murti to imply that Nagarjuna had no 
position In earlier writing, this reviewer noted 
that Nagarjuna had no proposition to defend. 
Professor David Ruegg has rightly criticized the 
‘no position’ interpretation, indirectly referring 
to my account. I have since modified my formu- 
lation of this point. À proper interpretation of 
verse 29 of Vigraha seems to me to be this. A 
pratijfid 1s a stated or statable thesis (sddh- 
yanirdesah pratyfa in the Nydyasutra). Hence I 
believe what Nagarjuna says in verse 29 is that 
he has no thesis to state (no statable thesis), and 
hence he has nothing to defend. This does not 
mean that he has no position Of course he was a 
Buddhist and hence subscribed to the Buddhist 
position and the practices based thereupon. But 
his ‘ emptiness’ doctrine would be paradoxical 
if he stated his doctrine, for the simple reason 
that the statement that all metaphysical views 
are empty becomes itself a metaphysical view 
and hence is censured by the same argument 
that Nagarjuna uses to censure others. But as I 
have argued elsewhere, Nagarjuna could sustain 
his critique of all other views if he himself did 
not assert any view. Having a view of your own 
and not asserting it as a proposition m a debate 
are quite compatible acts. This 1s not identical 
with having ‘no position’. With this argument I 
simply wish to lend additional support to 
Kalupahana's contention that it is wrong to 
ascribe ‘no position’ to Nàgarjuna. 

Kalupahana’s general point is that 
Nagarjuna is closer to the Moggaliputta-tissa 
and the Theravada interpretation of the Pali 
canons prevalent in Sri Lanka than to the later 
Mahayana school. A K. Warder once made a 
similar point in his paper, ‘Was Nagarjuna a 
Mahayanist? ', later incorporated in his book, 
Indian Buddhism (1970). This view may be right 
and perhaps the emphasis Kalupahana gives it 
is necessary. But it would be difficult to give 
unequivocal support to this argument for lack 
of adequate evidence Besides, there is also 
evidence to the contrary (unless certain other 
works of Nagarjuna are regarded as non- 
authentic). What one should be wary of in this 
regard, however, is assuming that a true and 
correct interpretation of the Buddha's teaching 
is not only possible today but is also available to 
us, and that it will show all other interpretations 
to be spurious Recent developments in 
hermeneutics often belie this assumption and in 
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some cases 1t may simply be arrogant to reject 
all other interpretations as fake 

The Pali Dhammapada 1s an outstanding text 
of Theravada Buddhism. Kalupahana has done 
well to present an annotated translation of it. 
His elaborate introduction 1s helpful. Of the 
many points it raises, I shall comment on only 
one or two. Kalupahana argues that the com- 
pilers of the Dhammapada were working under 
certain constraints, notably that of selecting 
only the verses from the Buddha's recorded 
dialogue (predominantly in prose); and hence it 
was not possible to give an exact account of the 
middle path 1n Buddhism, for such accounts are 
contained in the prose section (Kaccdyanagotta- 
sutta and Dhammacakkappavattana-sutta) This 
may indeed be so. But his next major argument 
is that the compilers were actually engaged in 
presenting a Buddhist counterpoint to the 
teachings in the Bhagavad-gita. This is deba- 
table, to say the least He frequently contrasts 
the teachings of the Gita with that of the Dham- 
mapada. This may be helpful, although I believe 
the discussion 1s often spoiled by a very 
unsympathetic assessment of the Gita. The 
‘main theme of the Gitd’ (p. 63) was not to 
promote disastrous conflict among human 
beings in order to get rid of some evil ones This 
would be like grasping the snake by the wrong 
end (à ja Nagarjuna). Besides, some factual 
problems must be pointed out Under the head- 
ing ‘ The story of the Gita’ (pp 45 ff.). Kalupa- 
hana notes ‘ Vyasa, the King of Hastinapura 
had two sons Dhrtarastra and Pandu. When 
Vyasa died, Pandu became king...'. The king 
of Hastinapura was Vicitra-virya, not Vyasa. 
When the king died, Pandu became king, while 
Vyasa was still alive and well, even at the time of 
the battle of Kuruksetra (when the incident 
described in the Gitd took place). In fact it was 
Vyasa who empowered Safüjaya to tell blind 
Dhrtarástra what was happening in the battle- 
field This, of course, is a matter of detail and 
does not affect the philosophical points that 
Kalupahana wishes to argue about. 

I have noted the merits of the two books and 
it 1$ also the sad duty of a reviewer to point out 
the problems and shortcomings. Indeed, within 
the short scope of a review, it is impossible to 
present even a bird's-eye view of all the 
philosophical issues (some of which are quite 
important and valuable) raised by Professor 
Kalupahana. If I have been critical here it 1s 
because I consider those two publications sig- 
nificant in the field of Buddhological research 
and worth recommending 


BIMAL K. MATILAL 


USHARBUDH ARYA: Yoga-sitras of 
Patanjali with the exposition 
of Vyasa: a translation and 
commentary. Vol. 1: Samadhi-pada. 
[xxi], 493 pp. Honesdale, Penn- 
sylvania: Himalayan International 
Institute of Yoga Science and Phil- 
osophy of the U.S.A., 1986. 


This is yet another addition to the goodly 
uantity of English translations of the 
undamental text of classical Yoga that have 
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been brought out ever since J. R. Ballentyne’s 
1985 attempt to render the first two chapters. 
Like at least five among the available English 
translations (Woods, Rama Prasada, Bangali 
Baba, Hariharananda Aranya and Ganganatha 
Jha) the present one also ventures to render 
Vyása's expansive commentary on the 
Yogasutras. 

The translation under review (^ written inter- 
mittently between long periods of meditation ’, 
p 21) clearly bears the stamp of a devotedly 
commutted personality belonging to a lineage of 
traditional gurus. A welcome feature of the 
work 1s the impressive erudition which it reveals 
in the informative introduction as well as in the 
discussion which follows each topic of the 
translated text, casting its net widely for tradi- 
tional tnterpretations culled from several less 
well known commentaries and for comparisons 
with other sources. In this respect the enterprise 
is very well conceived However, the actual 
execution of this plan leaves too much to be 
desired as regards rigorous accuracy and clarity 
of language. The situation is further aggravated 
by a propensity to use a verbose, repetitive and 
long-winded style, in stark contrast to the ele- 
gantly restrained style of the onginal, and by a 
desire to harmonize and synthesize conflicting 
or disparate views offered by commentaries 
The result is an inflation of words and an 
impoverishment of ideas. Nor are matters 
helped by reading theistic and Vedantic con- 
structions into the Sankhya-Yoga tradition 
underlying the sūtra text. The result is regret- 
table distortion. 

The following may illustrate some of the 
unfortunate self-defeating formulations beset- 
ting the work. On pp. 267-8 Arya makes a 
sound and helpful comparison between the use 
of the term smrt in sutra 1.20 and the Buddhist 
term smrti—sati in Pali—pertaining to the prac- 
tice of mindfulness. In this connexion he also 
adduces what might have been an illuminating 
quotation from Bhagavadgità 18.73. The quo- 
tation actually reads: nasto mohah smrtir labdhà 
. maya Here the opposition between 
mohah ‘delusion’ and smrti ‘mindfulness, 
presence of mind’, is clear. Hence van 
Buitenen’s felicitous rendering. ^ The delusion ts 
gone.. Ihave recovered my wits” But what is 
the unsuspecting reader to make of Arya’s 
topsy-turvy expatiation here: * In the context of 
yoga it [i.e. smrti] is seldom common memory, 
but rather memory in the way Arjuna, the hero 
of the Bhagavadgita, uses the term when he 
says’ “I have gained memory” ... Upanisad- 
Brahma-yogin explains this statement to mean: 
* I have the recollection of my true nature that I 
am Brahman "." 

An example of a quotation which is bewilder- 
ingly irrelevant is furnished on p. 299 
Paraphrasing, to his own satisfaction, several 
different commentaries of sütra 1.25, Arya 
writes: ‘... bija means the root. The root of all 
knowledge, even that seen in small degrees 
among beings of varying capacities, exists in the 
i$vara. Obviously [sic] this pertains to such 
statements as: '* The universe is the asvattha tree 
with its roots above, branches below"' (Bha- 
gavadgita 15.1). " 

For Vyasa citta * mind’ is figuratively con- 
ceived as a river or stream (rádi),—a useful and 
inspiring model—thus forcefully bringing out 
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the manner of its functioning and its modifiable 
nature. Arya, for his part, prefers to render citfa 
by *mind-field'. The mescapable result 1s an 
oddly mixed metaphor in his rendering citta- 
nádi— river of the mind-field ' (p. 452) 

The term sankhyana is explained as * permu- 
tation’ and ‘a source of the name Sankhya 
philosophy’ Evidence or attestation for either 
idea 1s not made available. This is at best a case 
of misplaced inventtveness, where restrained 
careful analysis 1s called for. 

On p. 304 the phrase mrma@na-cittam 
adhisthdya ın Vyasa on sūtra 1.25 1s referred to. 
For this Arya offers ‘directing a produced 
mind '—instead of ‘ resorting to (or inhabiting) 
a produced mind '—to suit a far-fetched com- 
parison with some obscure initiatory pro- 
cedures ignoring the internal evidence implicit 
in sūtra 4.4 

For the term Om Arya offers the unauthenti- 
cated definition. ‘ The sound that is God’s name 
and is identical [sic] with Him’. Indeed, for 
Patafijali i$vara or God is represented in langu- 
age, through the syllable om which is its vacaka 
or symbol (sütra 1.27). But a finger pointing to 
the moon is not identical with it. So much for 
yogic audio-visual aids—a4t: dik! 

In sum, being less than genuinely critical, this 
work should be used with caution. 


TUVIA GELBLUM 


LOTHAR LuTZE: Hindi writing in post- 
colonial India: a study in the aes- 
thetics of literary production. (South 
Asian Studies, No. XVI.) xii, 227 pp. 
New Delhi: Manohar Publications; 
Heidelberg: South Asia Institute, 
Heidelberg University, 1985. 
Rs. 150. 


Hindi writers sometimes express the justifi- 
able grievance that Western attitudes to their 
work fail to do it justice as literature Too often, 
they complain, the Western reader regards a 
Hindi text as being, primarily, useful material 
for language study, or a source of data for 
research on some aspect of Indology or social 
science And it 1s true that worthwhile critical 
writing 1n European languages on Hindi litera- 
ture is still relatively scarce—an ironic fact when 
one remembers that, in Tagore's words cited 
here in p. 24, ‘the foundation of all modern 
Indian enai is absolutely European—in 
fact, none of its literary genres ... 1s orientated 
by the Ars Poetica of the ancient Orient’. 
Enthusiastic apologists for and translators of 
modern Hindi writing, as though invoking a 
universally applicable scale of values, pro- 
nounce that it deserves a place alongside the 
classics of the West; but in stressing this method 
of appraisal they overlook both the relevance of 
the context in which hterature is produced and 
the nature of its intended readership. Against 
such a background, this monograph by Lothar 
Lutze is particularly welcome, providing as it 
does a wealth of insights into the attitudes and 
cultural circumstances of a cross-section of 
Hindi poets and prose writers. 

The book falls 1nto three parts. The first, a 
short but dense survey of current Western liter- 
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ary theory, is a preparation for the writers’ 
written and spoken statements on ‘literary 
practice ' which make up the second and longest 
section; these statements are then abstracted 
and analysed 1n a concluding summary. Given 
Tagore's dictum, the appropriateness of apply- 
ing Western critical theory to recent generations 
of Hindi writers 1s self-evident. A number of the 
submissions from the Hindi writers represented 
in Part II stress the influence exerted by English 
language and literature on the process of liter- 
ary production in Hindi: but concomitant with 
this departure from a more traditional mode of 
Indian literary production 1s a change of 
emphasis away from oral literature to that 
which 1s printed and read This in turn 1s 
accompanied by a change in the nature of the 
‘recipient’ (audience/reader), pessimistically 
but aptly characterized by S. H. Vatsyayan as a 
change ‘from the illiterate educated audiences 
of yesterday to the literate uneducated public of 
today and tomorrow’ (p. 15) A brief chapter 
on ‘ Literary change’ discusses these issues with 
brilliant economy; and a comparison between a 
verse by the Chayavad poet Sumitranandan 
Pant with one by Visnu Khare enables Lutze to 
outline within a couple of pages the changes 
that have overtaken Hindi writing during the 
last fifty years or so. 

The written statements with which Part II 
begins are responses by seven Hindi poets to 
Lutze's enquiries about the circumstances under 
which certain poerns were written and the inten- 
tions underlying their composition. Visnu 
Khare observes (p. 73) that ‘ There is no dearth 
in Hindi of essays like “ As I see Myself" or 
* My Creative Process", but I am always 
amazed to see how little one can know from 
them—4f 1t 1s possible to shed a romantic dark- 
ness or fog in the place of light, these essays do 
it. The unabashed narcissism that inspires such 
self-exhibition 1s nauseating.’ This may well be 
so, but the responses gathered here are remark- 
able for their candour, and can have few paral- 
lels as a means to understanding the way 
modern Hindi poetry is conceived by its 
authors. The section of 'spoken statements ', 
which are transcribed interviews with four poets 
and eight fiction writers, is equally successful as 
a technique for achieving an insight into 
motivations and self-perceptions Lutze begins 
each 'text-initiated interview’ with a more or 
less standard sequence of questions, asking 
about the origins of a piece of writing (quoted 
here in English translation), the method of its 
composition, and the nature of its language; 
such questions provoke a range of responses 
varied in kind, from the literal gloss to the wide- 
ranging discussion of political and personal 
circumstances. An intermittent debate in many 
of the responses concerns the various authors’ 
positions on the Hindi-Urdu spectrum (which 
in some cases must be extended to include 
English); 1t 1s very heartening, in an age where 
the official line equates ‘purity’ of language 
with a heavily Sanskritized diction, to hear 
genumely authoritative voices speaking out in 
favour of a pragmatic choice of register for 
creative writing. As Lutze himself observes 
(p. 38), ‘ Hindi’s constitutional position as the 
National Language of the Indian Union has 
been more of a burden than a boon to those 
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who are determined to use this language 
creatively, i e, among other things, honestly ' 

Most of Lutze’s interviewees chose a Hindi 
medium, and a particularly interesting by-prod- 
uct of the English versions given here is the way 
they illustrate the use of code-switching, the use 
of English words and phrases in an otherwise 
Hind: context being indicated typographically. 
Some of the responses could, perhaps, have 
been presented in an abridged form without 
prejudice to their argument: but an editor who 
maintains transliterations such as ‘Nesnal 
Pablisimg Haus’, faithful to a fault, is unlikely 
to take liberties with anything as sacrosanct as 
the recorded word! 

The field-work on which this book is based 
took place in 1972-73. The writers chosen for 
inclusion represent three groups: those born 
before 1921 (who bad reached maturity before 
independence), a transitional group born 1921- 
35, and a group born after 1935, who came to 
maturity in an already independent India. Four 
writers—Y a$pàl, Bharatbhusan Agraval, Renu, 
and SarveSvar Dayal Saksena—are alas no 
longer available for interview, and to them the 
book 1s dedicated; the fact of their passing 
underlines the worth of a book such as this in 
which their views are recorded, and which must 
surely be one of the most instructive studies yet 
to appear in the field of modern Hindi 
literature. 


RUPERT SNELL 


FRANCES W. PRITCHETT: Marvelous 
encounters: folk romance in Urdu 
and Hindi. xii, 220 pp. Riverdale, 
Maryland: The Riverdale Com- 
pany, 1985. 


The genre of popular story-literature called 
gissa@ is alive and well and available at railway 
bookstalls throughout the Hindustan language 
area. Yet as Frances Pritchett points out, little 
scholarly attention has yet been brought to bear 
on the gissd, which tends to be relegated to the 
category of ‘ephemeral literature’. The usual 
assumptions about this genre—that it has some 
connexion with the Persian dastan tradition, 
that it embraces both ancient myths and more 
modern tales, that 1ts narratives consist of mir- 
aculous events strung together in comic-book 
story-lines, and that ıt is issued cheaply and 
endlessly in haphazard orthography and auto- 
lytic bindings—are largely borne out by this 
useful new survey The physical ephemerality of 
this type of literature must account to some 
extent for its lack of a devoted academic follow- 
ing (being essentially secular, it does not inspire 
the pious reverence which has helped preserve 
India's wealth of religious literature); and there 
is also perhaps a lurking suspicion that the 
emperor has no clothes, and that a close inspec- 
tion would expose a genre which deserved 
neither to be regarded as high art, nor to be 
given a niche in the gallery of oral or folk 
literature. But the material introduced here 
more than  justfies Frances  Pritchett's 
enthusiasm for her subject. 

A broad survey of gissd literature, mostly 
from small publishing houses with names like 
‘Dehati Pustak Bhandar', demonstrates that 
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while some giss@s appear with a more or less 
fixed text (in terms of the narrative line at least), 
others vary widely 1n content and scope from 
one edition to the next The author shows how 
the process of textual transmission is made 
vastly complex by the sheer scale on which the 
publications are issued, and statistics are as- 
sembled to show just how popular the most 
successful titles can be: an edition of the tale Sit 
basant is reported (p 125) as having been issued 
recently in a seventy-first printing, with a run of 
7000 copies—and this too for a market where 
the literacy rate barely struggles above the 25 
per cent mark! Publication is governed strictly 
by supply and demand, and there is little regard 
for the niceties of acknowledging authorship or 
copyright. (In a footnote on p. 152, the author 
records that 'Qissa publishers are disgusted by 
their competitors’ unethical behaviour [in 
respect of plagiarism]; each one I spoke to was 
the only [one] in the industry who disdained 
such practices. ’) 

Given the difficulty of tracing the origins of 
individual qgissds, the author turns wisely to the 
task of defining the genre itself and of locating it 
in its context alongside oral narrative, nautanki, 
sdngit, and other forms. The ingenuous narra- 
tive style of the qissa is demonstrated by closely 
faithful translations, so transparent as to reveal 
the syntax of the originals; this technique, 
though justified on p. 148 as being intended to 
preserve the paratactic constructions of the 
Hindi/Urdu texts, becomes rather wearisome: 
* As soon as dawn came the Raja set off. When it 
was afternoon, a river appeared, by the road. 
The Raja camped by that river. He sat by the 
river to bathe, and having bathed, sat on the 
rverbank and began to sing hymns to the 
Lord’ ... and so on. There 1s disappointingly 
little comment on the language of the texts, and 
the differentiation between Hindi and Urdu 
publications is a matter left largely to the publi- 
cation records given as appendices. Cor- 
respondences with European forms of romance 
literature are postulated, but the rich seam of 
comparison with indigenous genres such as the 
Awadhi Sufi epics, closely parallel to some of 
the themes reported here, 1s left largely 
untouched. Even so, one is bound to feel grate- 
ful that the first sod has been turned in what 1s 
potentially a very productive field of research. 


RUPERT SNELL 


MUHAMMAD SADIQ: A history of Urdu 
literature. Second edition. Revised 
and enlarged. xv, 652 pp. Delhi, etc.: 
Oxford University Press, 1984. 
Rs. 225 


D. J. MATTHEWS, C. SHACKLE and 
SHAHRUKH Husain: Urdu literature. 
x, 139pp. London: Third World 
Foundation for Social and 
Economic Studies. [1985]. £4.50. 
The first of the two books under review is an 

enlarged, substantially improved, second edi- 

tion of one first published in 1964 In reviewing 


the first edition I remarked that it was the third 
general history of Urdu literature in English, 
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following Saxena’s (1927) and Grahame 
Bailey’s (1932), and that, like them, ıt was 
written by an author who 1s at pains to show 
throughout how much he appreciates English 
and European literature and how constantly 
aware he is of the great inferiority of Urdu 
literature. I concluded that review by saying 
that we still await a history which will tell us 
what are the achievements of Urdu literature 
and show us what 1s to be gained by reading it. 

It is a pleasure, therefore, to welcome a book 
which sets out to do that, and does it success- 
fully—the second of the books under review. It 
is lacking ın only one major respect: it fails to 
bring out adequately that all the greatest Urdu 
hterature has been the product of situations of 
acute distress Its love poetry is that of a society 
in which love is persecuted as a menace to 
ordered social life. The eighteenth century, the 
period when the literature first reached its full 
flowering, was one in which its greatest writers 
lived in the capital city, Delhi, of what until 
1707 had been one of the world’s greatest 
empires, then at its greatest extent, but little 
more than thirty years later had been looted of 
all its wealth, seen thousands of its inhabitants 
massacred, and suffered repeated despoliation 
during the rest of the century. By the early years 
of the nineteenth century 1t had fallen to the 
British, who had at about the same time reduced 
to subjection the nominally independent state of 
Avadh (‘Oudh’), whose capital Lucknow had 
become the second great centre of Urdu 
literature. Rapidly growing resentment led to 
the great revolt of 1857-59 (which the authors, 
following the revived, and regrettable, practice 
of recent years call ‘ the Mutiny °) seen by all the 
Urdu-speaking élite as a catastrophic blow to its 
interests, and initiating a period of intense con- 
flict between those who maintained a hopeless 
hostility to British rule and those who argued 
for a pohcy of 'if you can't beat them, join 
them’. In the twentieth century the struggle for 
independence rapidly came to dominate the 
scene, and Urdu writers were as subject as any 
to the drastic repression with which the British 
and their reactionary Indian allies sought to 
combat it. (The extent of this repression, con- 
sistently underemphasized by most British 
writers, is evident from studies of recent years, 
both in Enghsh and Urdu, of the banned 
literature of the period.) Only if all these things 
had been given the greater prommence that they 
deserve, and Urdu writers! strong reaction to 
them the fuller sympathy that it deserves, could 
a more fully adequate introduction to Urdu 
literature have been given. 

But this is the only major fault in an 
otherwise excellent book. The authors rightly 
concentrate their attention on writers of the first 
rank and treat them ın sufficient detail to create 
a lively and attractive picture. In very many 
cases their work is ulustrated by translated 
extracts: these are well-chosen, and the transla- 
tions are excellent (how excellent only those who 
have attempted this difficult task can appreci- 
atel}; and in this way the reader is not left to 
take others' judgements on trust but can judge 
for himself the quality of the literature being 
presented. 

There are some minor errors, which can easily 
be corrected 1n a second edition. Thus (p. 87) 
Ghalib did not himself show his boyhood 
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attempts at verse to Mir and Mir did not give 
the unqualified forecast of a bright future here 
ascribed to him On p. 98 there 1s a reference to 
the ‘death’ of Azad's father, which 1s surely 
rather an odd way of describing his execution by 
the British Prem Chand’s ‘more or less 
adequate income’ (p. 117) was more meagre 
and uncertain than these words suggest, and it 
was not a ‘preparatory meeting’ of the Pro- 
gressive Writers’ Association that he presided 
over, but its first conference. Finally, (p 136) a 
gita is not a ‘short fragmentary ghazal’ but a 
short fragment of a ghazal, and 1s not always 
‘composed as a poem in its own right’. But 
these are very minor blemishes in a book that 
deserves high praise. 

Dr. Sadiq’s History is appreciably less 
satisfactory. He would have done well to reflect 
that a history of Urdu literature ın English 
serves primarily those readers who cannot with 
equal ease read one written in Urdu. He could 
equally well, and much more usefully, have 
done what the authors of Urdu literature have 
done and addressed ‘the general reader who 
wishes to discover something about the nature 
and achievements of Urdu literature, without 
necessarily knowing very much about it before- 
hand’. But this thought does not seem to have 
occurred to him What does concern him may 
be deduced from this, ın no way untypical, 
passage which occurs on pp. 403-4: ‘ Akbar has 
not the geniality of Dickens or Fielding. He 
stands between the two extremes—not an 
Aristophanes, or a Cervantes, or a Rabelais, 
much less a Dickens or a Meredith, but a cross 
between Thackeray and Swift.’ The words tell 
us nothing relevant except that Akbar 1s lacking 
in geniality, for Dr Sadiq does not tell us what 
his ‘ two extremes’ are, or what qualities are in 
his view exemplified by the authors in his 
impressive list, or what he thinks ‘a cross’ 
between the last two produces. This constant 
parading of Western parallels and (more rae 
contrasts (invariably to the detriment of Urdu 
is not merely annoying; it suggests at every step 
the relevance of comparisons which are in fact 
not relevant at all. It 1s rather as though one 
were to write a history of the nineteenth-century 
English novel proclaiming on every page that 
Dickens cannot compare with Tolstoy or 
Gaskell with Dostoevsky. Of course they can- 
not; but what rational critic does compare them? 
(Orwell has aptly remarked that to ask 1f you 
prefer Dickens to Tolstoy is like asking whether 
you prefer a sausage to a rose—' their purposes 
barely intersect °.) 

One 1s faced with the task of discounting all 
this before one can come to terms with the value 
of the book. Those who have studied the 1964 
edition will be pleased to note that the present 
edition eliminates some of the first edition's 
most glaring faults Not all, however. Thus 
Sarshar’s completely obvious debt to the 
Déastan-e Amir Hamza 1s once again denied, on 
the fatuous ground that this was not published 
until ‘a year or two after’ Fasana-e Azad (p. 
625). One wonders how Dr. Sadiq could square 
this with his earlier statement (p. 55) that 
features of a work written in 1649 (nearly two 
and a half centumes earlier) ‘conclusively 
establish’ that its author was acquainted with 
Déstan-e Amir Hamza. And some of Dr. Sadiq's 
statements are no less breathtaking—for 
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example that (on p. 414) ‘Nazir Ahmad has 
little or no dialogue ' when tn fact his command 
of realistic dialogue is one of his most outstand- 
ing gifts 

When all is said and done, however, there is 
still no other book in English in which so 
comprehensive and (where fact as opposed to 
critical assessment 1s concerned) so adequate an 
account of Urdu literature can be found. One 
can still say what (imitating Dr. Sadiq’s style) I 
said of the first edition—that we may wnite of 
Dr. Sadiq what Samuel Johnson wrote of Isaac 
Watts, allowing him ‘to have done better than 
others what no man has done well’ But until 
someone does do it well, this book will remain, 
and will deserve to remain, the standard, full- 
scale English account. 


RALPH RUSSELL 


BALAI Barur: The salt industry of 
Bengal 1757-1800: a study in the 
interaction of British monopoly con- 
trol and indigenous enterprise. [xi], 
175 pp. Calcutta: K. P. Bagchi and 
Co., 1985. Rs. 80. 


As its title suggests, this book is a case-study 
directed towards an explanation of the evolving 
relationship between the Bengal salt industry 
and the British East India Company 1n the post- 
Plassey period. This, as Dr. Barui points out, 1s 
not a question of the enforcement of Company 
control prompting the immediate collapse of the 
Indigenous trade and industry Rather, a series 
of ‘ interactions ' over a number of years served 
to reshape traditional modes of organization, if 
not of primary production techniques. These 
alterations receive detailed analysis and there 1s 
a wealth of information on such aspects of the 
subject as price and wage levels, and the costs 
and methods of production, transportation, and 
retail distribution. All are dealt with in their 
correct regional context, for, as becomes 
apparent, it would be quite incorrect to depict 
the Bengal salt industry as homogeneous or well 
defined. For this very reason ıt is well-nigh 
impossible to effect any meaningful comparison 
between production costs and retail prices, and 
thus, for example, no clear idea of the level of 
the salt makers’ (malangis) earnings can be 
advanced. Barurs conclusion is that the 
malangis were left with ‘ very little money’ after 
meeting their costs, but no indication is given on 
whether or to what extent this level of income 
was increasing or declining during the period 
under study One suspects the latter was the 
case, for although smuggling did supplement 
some incomes, the malangis were provoked into 
protesting to the Company about various forms 
of ‘ oppression ' on several occasions after 1770. 
It is clear that the role of several interest or 
occupational groups in Bengal changed quite 
fundamentally as the British ‘ system evolved. 
The zamindars, to take another example, found 
themselves excluded from their long-standing 
involvement in salt production and distribution: 
they were replaced by salt farmers. Then, post- 
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1780, the salt merchants were also removed 
from all contact with the productive process as 
the Company established an agency system. 
Much information is supplied on these import- 
ant areas of interaction (and resistance) between 
the native population and the Company. 

The most quoted example of early British 
attempts to secure control over the salt (and 
tobacco and betel nut) trade has always been 
that of the establishment of the Society of Trade 
by Clive. It was this development that served as 
a ‘landmark’ in the history of the salt trade, for 
the Society established a monopoly over the 
commodity. In future the government of Bengal 
(from 1765 the Company) was to receive duties 
from the proceeds of the salt sold by the Society 
to native merchants Traditionally the Society 
has received attention. and censure from 
historians as the means by which some Com- 
pany servants sought to line their own pockets. 
That subject 1s not the author's brief here, for, 
as Barui observes, in the broader context of 
developments the Society represented only one 
of a number of short-term Company expen- 
ments. Indeed, it was only after a gestation 
period of some fifteen years that the Company 
happened upon the agency system in 1780 as the 
best means of organization and regulation The 
best means of organization can of course be 
translated as the method that produced the 
highest levels of salt revenue for the Company. 
The agency system served that purpose 
Whereas salt revenue losses had been recorded 
in the 1770s, and only minimal gains had been 
made in the early 1780s, by 1812 the Company 
could report an average net revenue of 
£1,360,180 collected from salt duties during the 
previous three years Whilst in this respect the 
agency system was a 'great success' for the 
Company, the same could not be said to apply 
to those of the indigenous population who had 
been displaced or removed altogether from the 
salt industry since 1765. 

As a case-study this is a book of some merit, 
but the focus, as in all case-studies, 1s restricted. 
Some brief comparisons with the volume and 
organization of the associated trades of tobacco 
and betel nut might have been illuminating. 
How, if at all, did the Company seek to 
reorganize those lesser enterprises? And one 
wonders about the choice of 1800 as the ter- 
minal date for the study Barui admits that this 
was chosen ' somewhat arbitrarily to limit the 
analysis to the earlier phase of the development 
of the salt industry and trade '. However, quite a 
significant proportion of the evidence cited is 
from the period after 1800, and it is noted that 
the ‘high pomt’ of the interactive process 
between the Company and the traditional 
industry was not arnved at until the 1840s. 
Analysis of the industry as it then stood, and its 
dechne thereafter, would be interesting. But 
perhaps Baru: has taken matters in hand and is 
now addressing this task: one hopes so. In the 
meanwhile, we are left with a careful and 
detailed study of an important aspect of the 
changing economic relationship between the 
Company and the inhabitants of Bengal during 
the second half of the eighteenth century. 


H. V. BOWEN 
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DAVID DEAN SHULMAN: The king and 
the clown in South Indian myth and 
poetry. xvi, 447 pp. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, [1986]. 
£40.90. 


Anyone who read the earlier, ground-break- 
ing, Tamil temple myths (Princeton, 1980), 
which gave an insight into a ‘ wholly uncharted 
territory of the South Indian Hindu imagina- 
tion’ (Religious Studies Review, 1981), will be 
delighted to discover that thus latest book by 
Professor Shulman is a remarkable attempt at 
analysing the Weltanschauung of South Indian 
medieval kingship from a radically new perspec- 
tive. 

In many ways The king and the clown 1s 
complementary reading to Burton Stein's 
Peasant state and society in Medieval South 
India (Delhi 1980), in which South Indian 
society 1s described as segmentary and the king 
as having ritual or symbolic hegemony. But why 
does medieval South Indian polity present a 
structural weakness? Why was kingship of a 
ritual nature? Stein, in his otherwise excellent 
work, skims over these questions. Shulman, 
recognizing their importance, considers them 
from a wholly original standpoint. 

The novelty of Shulman's approach consists 
in this attempt to provide an answer by examin- 
ing images of the king projected by the literature 
and mythology of medieval South India, rather 
than relying on epigraphical evidence, which 
until now has been the major source for histori- 
ca] research. In doing so he puts his finger on 
some of the fundamental issues, principles and 
tensions at work in this socio-political context 
(p. 7) Shulman's underlying conviction is that 
‘the medieval South Indian universe was strik- 
ingly different from our own—not so much m 
external ways as in the concepts and perceptions 
which its people brought to their reality ' (p. x1). 
He notes that the cardinal principle of this 
culture is a perception of the world as divided 
into two categories, the puram, outer, and the 
akam, inner, a conceptualization that goes back 
to Cankam times. The two categories are 
however, ‘ never finally divorced ' and the ‘ sym- 
bolism of social types... . (is) the one area where 
inner and outer intersect' (p. 8) It is this 
background notion that informs and guides 
Shulman's work and his decision to ignore for 
once the sources of ‘ factual material', turning 
his attention instead to Kampan’s Ramayana, 
the param war poems of the Cola period, and 
the literature of ballads and folk epics (p. 8). 
The focus on the Cola period is determined by 
the belief that around them ‘coalesced the 
classical structures of sociopolitical integration ’ 
(p. 10) which the author tries to define in this 
work ‘ Like the parasol of the Cola king, which 
is said to give shade to all the world, Cola 
kingship casts ıt symbolic shadow over a 
thousand years of South Indian thought and 
feeling’ (p. 11). 

Shulman believes that the literary documents 
of the period in question contain a wealth of 
data on all aspects of the social and cultural life 
of South India. His analysis unfolds the 
dynamics of Cola kingship vis à vis Sanskrit 
drama and South Indian folk tales. Thus king- 
ship appears to have two different modes of 
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expression: one tragic, viraha, and one comic, 
vilayatal. 

The jester’s figure ‘1s integrated into the 
genera] symbolism of kingship. The jester 
belongs in the central hub of the kingdom’ 
(p. 195). The king-jester polarity ıs a known 
motif in the European culture and literature— 
Shakespeare and Rabelais are among the 
authors who explored this theme, not to men- 
tion a wealth of folk stories and traditional 
tales—yet there are fundamental differences 
between the South Indian and the European 
notions (p 215). Shulman points out that the 
comic aspect of the South Indian king 1s part of 
a never completed process of the kingdom’s 
* becoming ' whilst the Western king is anchored 
to a more stable form of ' being’ (p. 215). The 
Cola king appears, then, to be a symbol in a 
universe of symbolic figures ranging from the 
Brahmin priest, the courtesan, the bandit and 
the warrior heroes, all seemingly interrelated 
Such interrelations are analysed in great detail 
by the author Shulman also occasionally refers 
to Telugu hterary sources, until now little 
explored in connexion with South Indian 
history, and to folk sources later than the Cola 
times. This m particular he regards as an 
‘experiment in extrapolation backward in time’ 
(Note on sources, p. 15), dictated by his convic- 
tion that an older strata of ideas and themes 1s 
present 1n thus material. 

Shulman departs from the practice of sum- 
marizing texts rather than giving full transla- 
tions, which he employed in Tamu temple 
myths, and this time gives, wherever appropri- 
ate, all the relevant passages 1n full, summariz- 
ing only the links. A glossary and an excellent 
bibliography and index conclude the work, 
whilst accurate footnotes accompany each page. 

Like the earlier study on Tamil mythology, 
this book too is a milestone in South Indian 
studies, for it lends new depth to recent histori- 
cal scholarship. By a shift in the focus of the 
analysis, the picture obtained acquires a three- 
dimensional quality and more light is thrown 
upon the complex ideology of Cola kingship. 


ALESSANDRA V IYER 


M. ATHAR ALI: The apparatus of 
empire: awards of ranks, offices and 
titles to the Mughal nobility (1574— 
1658). Centre of Advanced Study in 
History, Aligarh Muslim Univer- 
sity.) xl, 375pp., 2 maps. Delhi: 
Oxford University Press, (1985), 
Rs. 400. 


From the Centre of Advanced Study in 
History at Aligarh has emerged another 
standard reference work and monument of 
careful scholarship to place alongside Irfan 
Habib’s An Atlas of the Mughal empire (1982). 
The apparatus of Empire extends (backwards) 
in tune, and in range of information, the 
author’s classic The Mughal nobility under 
Aurangzeb (1966). Using the accurate mdices 
and heeding the strict chronological arrange- 
ment of entries, the reader may, for example, 
draw a profile of the careers of many hundreds 
of Mughal officers and assess the demands made 
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year by year by such coadjutors in empire upon 
the financial resources of the regime. The tyro in 
Mughal historical studies will also find an excel- 
lent introductory description of Mughal ruling 
institutions and a valuable glossary of terms 
The lights thrown and the shadows left by a 
prosopographical exercise such as this may best 
be seen by approaching the compiler’s material 
as he might wish. The reviewer has tried to 
analyse the data relating to a class of Mughal 
functionary which Professor Athar Ali has sing- 
led out for record but not for discussion—the 
qua'dàr or castellan. The data for Shah Jahan’s 
reign only has been examined Of the 143 
appointments of fort commanders listed, 38 or 
26.57% were of ‘ Turanis’, 35 or 24.47% were 
of ‘ Iranis ’, 28 or 19.58% were of * Rajputs ’, 22 
or 15.38% of * Indian Muslims’ and 8 or 5.59% 
of ‘Afghans’. Of the 112 qua'dárs to whom 
specific mansab ranks could be attached, only 10 
at most are referred to as having zat ranks of 
less than 1000 and that, 1n some instances, in 
years earlier than that of their appointment. 
Qila'dàrs therefore enjoyed, or were promoted 
to, ‘high’ mansabs in Athar Alis reckoning 
(introduction, p. xxi). In relative numbers, 
‘Rajput’ and ‘Indian Muslim’ gqila'dàrs 
enjoyed the same position as Rajput and Indian 
Muslim high mansabdars, with a modest rever- 
sal of priority as between Iranis and Turanis. It 
seems difficult to detect ' political significance ' 
in these and other qila'dàr statistics: there does 
not seem to be much correlation, positive or 
negative, between the ethnic group of a particu- 
lar gila‘dar appointee and the ethnic character 
of the local chiefs, of whatever religious affili- 
ation, whom a fort commander might have to 
overawe. In the Deccan, Ahmadnagar fort was 
commanded, 1n Shah Jahan's reign by 3 Iranis, 
3 Turanis, | Rajput and ! Indian Muslim; 
Taragarh (Tarapur, south of Mandu?) fort saw 
as qua‘dars, 3 Turanis, 2 Iranis, 1 Afghan and 
1 Indian Muslim. Sub-Himalayan Kanghra, 
2 Turanis, 1 Irani, 1 Afghan, 1 Indian Muslim 
and 1 other Muslim of no stated ethnic identity. 
There is not much evidence of the monopoly of 
a particular appointment by one ethnic group, 
though of five recorded qila'dàr of Kalinjar (all 
Muslims) three were Indian Muslims. Although 
Athar Ali notes family relationships when his 
primary sources enable him to do so, since 
women are never mentioned it is impossible to 
detect the existence of possible extended family 
interest groups Alone among the castellans, 
Raja Bethal Das was, in 1061/1650—1, immedi- 
atelv succeeded by his son Arjun at Rantham- 
bhor. It could be that an onomastic-oriented 
study of Athar Ali's entries might strengthen the 
content of the somewhat * decaffeinated ’ ethnic 
categories of ‘Irani’, * Turani' and ' Rajput’, 
and yield some interesting correlations, but as 
Athar Ali is fully aware, correlations are not 
causes or explanations, or ties and allegiances. 
Athar Als splendid work enables us to form 
the best possible 1mage of the ' ideal type’ of the 
Mughal nobility, that, in the absence of more 
information about the lowest-ranking 29% of 
mansabdars, that we are likely to have. It can- 
not, however, do more than suggest the 
existence of possible relationships within that 
nobility's own ranks, or between the nobility 
and other elements in the population of the 
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Mughal empire The means of proof or disproof 
of that existence will lie elsewhere, in the data of 
meaning. 


P. HARDY 


ROSEMARY SETON: The Indian 
‘Mutiny ' 1857-58: a guide to source 
material in the India Office Library 
and Records. xvi, 99 pp. 8 plates. 
aie The British Library, 1986. 


Life has been made easier for students of the 
Indian Mutiny in recent years by the 
appearance of a number of bibliographies and 
guides, including the substantial descriptive list 
of Indian records edited by Bhargava and 
Prasad and the valuable bibliography by Janice 
Ladendorf. Of fundamental importance to 
students of the topic are the materials in the 
India Office Library and Records and this useful 
guide should be of much assistance to research- 
ers delving into these collections in search of 
information about the Mutiny. The guide is 
divided into five sections. The first section des- 
cribes by department the records of the East 
India Company, the Board of Control and the 
India Office, that 1s to say, the working docu- 
ments of the London end of the government of 
India. The guide is intended to be used in 
conjunction with other guides and so the 
important Home Miscellaneous Series and the 
Military Records (for which the Hill and Far- 
rington guides exist) are given only brief des- 
criptions. More space is given to collections not 
described elsewhere in detail, notably the 
Board's Collections of which 216 items are 
listed and described. There 1s also a detailed 
listing of the 27 volumes of the Enclosures to 
Secret Letters from Bombay in the Political and 
Secret Department records, and the compiler 
points out that it was this series which appears 
to have been used for office working purposes in 
Britain and contains on the documents pencilled 
comments by officials and ministers. Usually it 
was the similar series of Enclosures from India 
and Bengal which was used in this fashion and it 
would have been useful to have had a similarly 
detailed description of this latter series. The 
important Board's Drafts of Secret Letters to 
India also receive rather cursory attention. 

Although the Boards Collections and the 
Enclosures often provide the quickest entry to a 
subject 1t is necessary for a more thorough 
investigation to consult the Proceedings of the 
Indian governments which form the second 
section of the guide. There are, of course, in 
these Proceedings, substantial gaps caused by 
the breakdown of government and by the 
destruction of records during 1857. The three 
remaining sections cover Residency records, 
that is to say, those containing information 
about the Indian states duplicating or sup- 
plementing that contained in the Secret and 
Political records, private papers and photo- 
graphs, of which the Library has a very exten- 
sive collection and examples of which are 
included 1n the guide. The private papers are, of 
course, of particular importance both because 
of the rapid growth in the number of collections 
in recent years and because they are duplicated 
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nowhere else. Each of the collections of private 
papers relevant to the Mutiny 1s briefly des- 
cribed. 


The guide also contains an introduction by 
the author in which she surveys the records, 
offers some comments on certain of the 
materials, especially the Mutiny narratives and 
telegrams, and draws attention to the most 
disappointing feature of the holdings in the 
British. Library and Records, namely, the 
virtual absence of material ın Indian languages. 
There 15 also a brief chronology of events A 
helpful feature of the guide is that it 1s not 
confined to the years 1857 and 1858 but extends 
to 1860 in order to capture some documents 
which either appeared late in the records or 
which deal with the post-Mutiny winding up 
process 


M. E. YAPP 


MICHAEL BALK: Arbeitsmaterialien A, 
Prajfiavarman's | Uddnavargaviva- 
rana. Transliteration of its Tibetan 
version (based on xylographs of 
Chone/Derge and Peking) 2 vols. 
(Indica et Tibetica.) [xx], 554 pp.; 
[v], 555-1088 pp. Bonn: Indica et 
Tibetica, 1984. 


The Pali Dhammapada, a work included in 
the Khuddaka Nikaya, represents a collection 
of 423 verses arranged in 26 vaggas Since a 
majority of its stanzas occurs in other parts of 
the Pal: canon, one may assume that 1n general 
terms it represents an anthology of some of the 
more popular and edifying themes contained in 
the suttas, with some new verses added. It was, 
and still remains, one of the most popular 
works, having been propagated widely in the 
Indian subcontinent and its peripheries. 

Apart from the Pali Dhammapada, there 
survive several other works, considerable por- 
tions of which correspond to it in content and 
which may be referred to as different or modi- 
fied versions of the same work. There is an 
incomplete Gándharr Dharmapada, which was 
restored and edited by J Brough from a text 
found in Khotan (The Gandhari Dharmapada, 
London, 1962). This version may have belonged 
either to the Dharmaguptakas or to the 
Kasyapiyas. It has been suggested that the 
orginal work contained some 540 verses; 1n its 
present form ıt comprises 342 verses, many of 
which are fragmentary N. S. Shukla some nine 
years ago published a complete version of the 
Dharmapada of the Mahasanghika School (The 
Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Dharmapada, Patna, 
1979), It contains 415 stanzas and the titles of 
13 vargas (= Pali vagga) are also found in the 
Pali version 

The position of the four different translations 
of the Dharmapada into Chinese remains diffi- 
cult to ascertain, although the earliest transla- 
tion of A.D. 244 does have certain convincing 
affinities with the Pali version. 

It seems that at a certain time at the beginning 
of the  Chnstian era, Dharmatrata, a 
Sarvastivada philosopher, rearranged and 
enlarged the current version of the Dharmapada 
of the Sarvastivada School, thus producing a 
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fairly new work entitled the Udanavarga. The 
original Sanskrit text of this work was found 
in Turkestan and edited some time ago by 
F. Bernhard (Udanavarga, Gottingen, 1965). 
The Tibetan version of this work was translated 
into English by W W. Rockhill (Udanavarga, 
London, 1883). The Chinese version was 
translated by Ch. Willemen (The Chinese 
Udanavarga, Bruxelles, 1978). The Udanavarga 
contains over 1,000 stanzas It is argued that 
both the Uddnavarga and the Gdndhdari 
Dharmapada may have originally comprised 
some 360 stanzas which are shared with the Pali 
Dhammapada. 

The origin and historical development of 
these various versions of the Dhammapada] 
Dharmapada represent a considerable challenge 
to Buddhist philologists and to historians of 
Buddhist literature ın general. To the names 
mentioned above, one may add those of a 
number of scholars who have produced serious 
studies regarding this bifurcated work; for 
instance S. Lévi, P. K. Mukherjee and others. 
Further references will be found in Balk's 
introduction. 

The publication under review represents an 
edition of the Tibetan translation of the 
Prajüávarman's excellent commentary on the 
Udanavarga under the title of Udanavargaviva- 
rana (Ched du brjod pa’i tshoms kyi rnam par 
‘grel pa) Prajfiávarmans' original Sanskrit text 
is apparently not extant. Hence the surviving 
Tibetan version, made ın the eighth century a D. 
and included in the Tanjur, must be regarded as 
a work of great importance and value. 
Prajfiàvarman's commentary represents a 
wealth of information which seems to incorpor- 
ate the exegetical studies on the Uda@navarga by 
scholars who preceded him. He does not restrict 
himself to lexicographical grammatical and 
philological problems and analysis but also 
quotes frequently from many Buddhist literary 
Sources. 

This Tibetan translation of Prajnavarman’s 
commentary has been edited by M. Balk on the 
basis of three different Tibetan editions, namely, 
the Pekin, Cone and Derge. It is a welcome and 
well prepared edition which will be very useful 
to all scholars who take an interest in this 
particular field of Buddhist literature 

What 1s most impressive about this publica- 
tion 1$ the fact that Michael Balk, a student of 
Professor Dr. Hahn in Bonn, prepared this 
edition of the Tibetan text of Prajnavarman's 
commentary as a prelminary study for his 
future doctoral thesis on the various recensions 
of the Udanavarga. The two volumes together 
contain some 1,088 pages. Can any of our 
universities ın Britain claim to provide such 
solid training for future oriental scholars? 


TADEUSZ SKORUPSKI 


PER KVAERNE: Tibetan Bon religion: a 
death ritual of the Tibetan Bonpos. 
(Iconography of Religions, xu, 3.) 
xii, 34 pp., 48 plates. Leiden: E. J. 
Brill, 1985. Guilders 68. 


The Bonpos (= followers of Bon) have con- 
sistently maintained throughout centuries of 
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Tibetan history that their religion, which is 
called Bon, originated in the land of ‘Ol-mo 
lung-ring which constituted a part of a larger 
dominion named rTa-gzigz (probably Persia) to 
the west of Tibet. The central axis of ‘Ol-mo 
lung-ring was surmounted by Mt. g-Yung- 
drung dgu-brtsegs (‘Pyramid of Nine 
Svastikas’). To the south of this mountain 
stood a palace in which the founder of Bon 
religion, gShen-rab Mi-bo, or sTon-pa gShen- 
rab, was born. It is said that during his lifetime, 
he visited Tibet briefly on one occasion, leaving 
behind him some religious exhortations. 

The first serious propagation of Bon in 
Zhang-zhung (= Western Tibet) had begun 
with the six disciples of Mu-cho Idem-drug, who 
was the successor of sTon-pa gShen-rab. The six 
disciples brought with them their Bon scriptures 
which were eventually translated, first into the 
Zhang-zhung language and later into Tibetan. 
The Bonpo canonical works as we now know 
them are written 1n Tibetan language and script, 
with a number of titles and some scattered 
passages preserved in the Zhang-zhung langu- 
age and script. 

Eventually the land of Zhang-zhung was con- 
uered and made a part of Tibet. With the 
ormal introduction of Buddhism to Tibet in the 

seventh century A.D., Bon religion continued to 
be practised but gradually it began to encounter 
serious opposition from the followers of Buddh- 
ism. The Bonpo historians record that in the 
eighth century A.D. they endured terrible per- 
secution. They were dispersed and many leading 
Bonpo priests left Central Tibet, having first 
concealed their scriptures for future genera- 
tions; some even became overtly Buddhist in 
order to preserve Bon in secret 

From the eighth to the beginning of the 
eleventh centuries A.D. we have practically no 
information about the activities and religious 
hfe of the Bonpos. However, in the early 
decades of the eleventh century A.D., they began 
to re-emerge as an organized religious system. 
They continued to develop their doctrines, pro- 
ducing new writings, and building monasteries 
right up to modern times However, the doc- 
trines and practices of the Bonpos as they are 
known to us represent a sort of religious and 
cultural enigma. 

The Bonpos do not claim to be Buddhist, but 
followers of Bon; Tibetan Buddhists have 
always looked upon the Bonpos with contempt 
Or fear, regarding them as masters of black 
magic. Yet, when we read the Bonpo scriptures, 
observe their monastic or lay life, or when we 
study their doctrines, it becomes apparent that 
the bulk of Bon religion can be paralleled with 
the Tibetan form of Buddhism. What then 
happened to the primitive form of Bon? What 
has been preserved of its ancient lore in the 
body of Bon religion as we know it nowadays? 
Finally, how and why did 1t come about that 
Bon now appears to represent a heterodox form 
of Tibetan Buddhism? These are the perennial 
problems which confront scholars concerned 
with Tibetan religions. Much material has been 
produced during the past decades to unravel 
these problerns and Professor Kvaerne's book is 
a further contribution to research in this field. 

The publication under review deals with one 
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Bonpo funeral ceremony, and clearly the 
ceremony itself is very similar to many Buddhist 
funeral ceremonies of this kind. However, the 
author sets himself the task of rediscovering the 
original funerary practices as performed by the 
Bonpo priest in pre-Buddhist and early Buddh- 
ist periods in Tibet. He succeeds admirably in 
demonstrating, through references to certain 
early Bonpo writings and to other Tibetan 
historical sources, that in the ancient period the 
Bonpo funerary rites involved animal and even 
human sacrifices. Further, he demonstrates con- 
vincingly that despite the presence and recog- 
nition of Buddhism in Tibet, the Bonpo priests 
were viewed and treated as experts on funerals. 
They were used, as the records demonstrate, to 
perform funerary rites for members of the royal 
family up to the ninth century A.D. However, as 
Buddhism gradually began to prevail in all 
spheres of hfe, Bonpo funeral ntes inevitably 
assumed a new form, developed on the pattern 
of Buddhist doctrines and rituals. 

The ritual described in this publication 
portrays a spiritual drama which begins with a 
formal summoning of the consciousness of the 
departed person. Ít is given food and instruc- 
tions, and then led step by step from out of the 
depths of various inferior spheres of rebirth. 
Finally it is guided towards pursuit of the path 
of spiritual perfection that culminates in the 
state of final emancipation from the bonds of 
this world. 

The ritual itself involves a complex set of 
offerings, both real and symbolic, and reci- 
tations to and invocations of Bonpo deities. 
Apart from translating sizeable and essential 
portions of the ritual itself, the author has 
provided a valuable scholarly commentary to 
enable the reader to grasp the body of symbol- 
ism and actual drama of this ritual. Such 
explanatory passages are vital for an under- 
standing of Tibetan rituals which are 1mbued 
with a symbolism and mystery which make 
them difficult to grasp without this background 
knowledge. The iconographic representations 
of Bonpo deities and other pictorial elements of 
a symbolic nature that are employed in this 
ritual have been reproduced separately and are 
described in the final part of the book. 

Finally, it may be helpful to draw the reader's 
attention to a Bonpo work which throws further 
light on the ritual dealt with in this book and its 
ample references to funeral rites in a number of 
sources. A whole range of rituals devised for 
and related to funeral ceremonies is to be found 
in a 2-volume work, entitled Kun-rig las bzhi 
rgyun-Inga' sbyin-sreg, published by the 
Tibetan Bonpo Monastic Centre, Dolanji, 1972. 
This is a rather late compilation but it 
nevertheless be of interest to those who may 
wish to pursue the study of this subject further. 
Professor Kvaerne has drawn upon very much 
older and far more important sources. 

In summary, this is one of the best works of 
its kind, in which particular ritual 1s studied 
within the context of its own literary and oral 
traditions, and then interpreted within the wider 
scope of Tibetan culture, with reference to 
general religious concepts on the subject. 


TADEUSZ SKORUPSKI 
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PRATAPADITYA PAL (comp.): Light of 
Asia. Buddha Sakyamuni in Asian 
art. 33lpp. Los Angeles: Los 
Angeles County Museum of Art, 
[1984]. (Distributed by University 
of Washington Press.) 


This catalogue was published in conjunction 
with an exhibition held 1984/85 for successive 
three-monthly periods at the Los Angeles 
Country Museum of Art, the Art Institute of 
Chicago and the Brooklyn Museum. The cata- 
logue 1s divided into four sections. Section 1 
deals with the legendary accounts of 
Sakyamum’s life, without adhering to any par- 
ticular Buddhist tradition and without making 
any distinction as to which account belongs to 
which religious sect The second part describes 
the eight great miracles, meaning the eight 
places of pilgrimage, which constitute the chief 
events of Rakyamuni's hfe The third part deals 
with the narrative of his life as represented in 
art. 

Section 2 presents the basic symbols which 
were employed in early Buddhist art to 
represent Sakyamun before he was given an 
anthropomorphic form by the Gandhara and 
Mathura schools. Section 3 describes the 
development of Sakyamum’s image in India, Sn 
Lanka and South East Asia (by Robert L. 
Power), China (by George Kuwayama), Korea 
(by Robert E. Fisher), and Japan (by Amy G. 
Poster). Tibet and Central Asia were not dealt 
with separately, but there is a small section on 
Central Asia included in the essay on China. Pal 
1s otherwise the chief author of the text, 
although the captions to the illustrations were 
written by all the contributors and most are 
initialled by their author The majority of the 
illustrations are 1dentified, some it must be said, 
wrongly, some are described as fair guesses, and 
some remain unidentified. The text 1s written in 
an easy readable form, with plenty of anecdotal 
description and speculation. 

Of all the essays, that on China stands out as 
the most informative and accurate and that on 
Korea 1s a close second. Sri Lanka and South- 
East Asia are generally well covered, although 
the text at times strays into vagueness and it 
deals mainly with the Buddha 1mages and their 
styles, less so with historical developments. The 
essay on Japan ts incomplete and rather 
unbalanced, as it deals chiefly with the Pure 
Land and Zen schools. Other schools are men- 
tioned, but their historical and cultural import- 
ance 1S not discussed 

Pal was not only the main author and the 
chief organizer of the exhibition, but also took 
responsibility for the overall presentation of the 
life of Sákyamuni and the various interpreta- 
tions of his identity It is amply evident from his 
writing that Pal is well acquainted with Buddh- 
ist literature and art. His knowledge ts impress- 
ive, although one must add that many of his 
interpretations of the fundamental Buddhist 
issues are simply incorrect or provide mislead- 
ing information. To substantiate this statement, 
here are a few examples. 

On page 18 we read: ' . . . despite the fact that, 
unlike Christ, Sakyamuni had never asserted his 
own divinity, he was considered a divine and 
transcendental figure even before the beginning 
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of the Christian Era.’ It 1s confusing and 
unnecessary to relate Christianity to Buddhism 
in such a loose manner. In fact neither Christ 
nor Sákyamuni made such claims. Sákyamuni 
had no reason to claim to be divine’ how could 
he, within a totally different culture and mode 
of thought? But he did consider himself to be 
Buddha and Tathagata. Obviously he made 
statements about his nature which without any 
doubt indicated that he was not of this world 
(= Buddhist samsára) but belonged to a totally 
different and superior order 

On page 47 it 1s said: ‘The eight great 
miracles were frequently represented as a dis- 
tinct group 1n art, especially in Bihar in India 
and in Nepal Tibetan Buddhists disagree with 
this list somewhat, believing in twelve, rather 
than eight, significant miracles. Here it is 
obvious that Pal confuses different issues and 
demonstrates that he is not at home with the life 
of Sakyamuni, the chief aim of the exhibition, 
The Buddhist tradition has created standard 
sets of Sàkyamuni's life Thus we have the four 
most important events of his life birth, 
enlightenment, first sermon, and parmirvana. 
Next we have the eight major events of his life: 
the four above plus the miracle of multiplication 
in the Jetavana grove at Sravasti, manifestation 
and descent from heaven at Kanyakubya, fore- 
telling of his own death at Vaali, and 
Rajagrha, where he proclaimed many teachings 
and tamed a mad elephant. In all these eight 
places stüpas were built and they became places 
of pilgrimage. Later Buddhist tradition created 
parallel sets of eight: eight mahásrávakas, eight 
Pratyekabuddhas, eight bodhi trees, eight Bud- 
dhas, etc. Thirdly, we have the twelve acts of the 
Buddha. descent from the Tusita Heaven, enter- 
ing the womb, birth, learning and skilfulness in 
arts, life in the palace, abandonment of the 
palace life, practice of austerities, approach to 
the place of enlightenment, defeat of Mara, 
enlightenment, proclamation of Dharma, and 
passing into nirvana. The twelve acts of the 
Buddha are frequently referred to in Buddhist 
literature. It is a stereotyped set and not a 
disagreement introduced by the Tibetans There 
is an entry in Pal’s bibliography entitled ‘The 
Twelve Deeds of the Buddha,' but Pal does not 
seem to know about the twelve acts of the 
Buddha and presents the chief events of 
Sakyamunr's life as eight. If he knew how to 
relate the eight events to the twelve acts of the 
Buddha, he would certainly have interpreted the 
Tibetan painted scroll on page 67 correctly and 
with confidence, which he does not. 

On page 131 we read ' The reason for the 
early Buddhists’ avoidance of anthropomorphic 
representations of Buddha Sakyamuni remains 
a mystery.’ So far as I can see it is not a mystery 
at all. Sakyamuni achieved the absolute state of 
purity and wisdom. His skandhas were purified 
and the samtdna of his earthly life came to an 
end. Once he passed into nirvana there was 
nothing left of him that could continue on this 
earth, That 1s why the stupa, symbol of passing 
into mirvüna, became at once a symbol and a 
place of pilgrimage. 

On page 255 we read: *... only one Buddha 
of the future is named in texts ... The future 
Buddha is Maitreya ...’. This is not true; the 
Buddhist texts contain many names of future 
Buddhas. Thus for instance, the Mahavastu 
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mentions Simha who will appear after 
Maitreya Meru ıs another future Buddha 
mentioned in the same work. The Sad- 
dharmapundarika talks of — Silendraraja, 
Rasmiprabhasa The Lalitavistara tells us of 
Madhusambha and others, and there are several 
future Buddhas mentioned in the Gandavyuha. 

There are many more mistakes and mistate- 
ments which might be mentioned but perhaps 
enough has been said to warn a serious reader 
that this catalogue, beautiful pictures apart, 
should not be relied upon without checking the 
evidence against reliable sources. If it was writ- 
ten for the general public, then admittedly, the 
catalogue provides a certain amount of well- 
organized general information, although why it 
should contain basic mistatements and incor- 
rect information is puzzling. If 1t was written for 
the world of art historians then one must pity 
the standards of the profession 


TADEUSZ SKORUPSKI 


Davip MoRGaN: The Mongols. (The 
peoples of Europe.) xv, 238 pp. 
Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1986. 
£14.95. 


The Mongols, as Dr. Morgan reminds us in 
the first sentence of the introduction to his 
book, perhaps 1n preemptive self-defence, * are 
not very obviously “a people of Europe " '. Ina 
historical sense, though, they were, for a while, 
very much a people in Europe, and if we take 
account of the Kalmuck Mongols, today once 
again tucked away in their autonomous 
republic on the lower reaches of the Volga, they 
still are, if only marginally. So there is a 
recognizable place for this book in the series in 
which it has appeared. For another reason, too, 
one can only be pleased to find so competently 
written and so authoritative a book allowed a 
place in a series whose general title, were one 
inclined to carp, might seem to disqualify ıt For 
one reason or another the Mongols, who some 
seven centuries ago established what the blurb 
on the dust jacket of this book nghtly calls ' the 
largest. continuous land empire known to 
history’, have aroused comparatively little 
academic or general curiosity in western 
Europe. Whether it was because the Mongol 
invasions happened far away in the eastern part 
of the continent, or because the Mongols with- 
drew almost as quickly as they had come, or for 
other reasons, the Mongols never made much 
of a mark in the historical consciousness of 
western Europe. Some comprehensive, and, as 
Morgan suggests, by now perhaps hardly ever 
read, general histories, such as those by 
d'Ohsson and Howorth, lurk on library shelves 
There are one or two good modern surveys, 
including the very readable and generally accu- 
rate History of the Mongol conquests by J. J. 
Saunders, and some good and less good lives of 
Genghis Khan. But by and large, the Mongols, 
their empire, and their later destiny remain terra 
incognita. 

Nor did the empire built up by the Mongols 
leave, as far as we can judge, any very remark- 
able traces in their own historical consciousness. 
Accepting that the confused centuries following 
the collapse of empire led to considerable 
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destruction of written records, the almost com- 
plete lack of native historical writing from 
imperial times 1s still surprising, and suggests 
that there may not have been much there to 
start with. What we have today is the so-called 
Secret History of the Mongols, preserved 
fortunately 1n an uncorrupted state and almost 
entirely mtelligible. The book known as Cayan 
tetike, the ‘White History’ (edited and trans- 
lated with a commentary by Klaus Sagaster, 
Die weisse Geschichte, Wiesbaden, 1976, 
reviewed in BSOAS, xii 1, 1978, 400-401) 
provides an insight into a theory of Mongolian 
Statecraft, but otherwise there is not much 
historical writing till we reach the chronicles of 
the seventeenth century and later. A glance at 
the most easily accessible of these, the Erdeni- 
yin tobci (1662, German translation by I. J. 
Schmidt, 1829, reprinted Manesse, 1985) proves 
how little use they are for the historical, as 
distinct from the folkloric, study of the early 
Mongols. A magic aura surrounds the imperial 
period. Genghis Khan has already become a 
figure of anecdote and legend rather than of 
history, and 1f the Mongol conquest of China 1s 
touched upon, the campaigns westward hardly 
rate a mention. 

To understand the Mongol empire one must 
turn to what others wrote about it at the time, 
Persians, Chinese and a few European travellers 
and chroniclers, and to the reflection of these 
primary, or semi-primary, sources in the 
secondary works of European historians from 
Petis de la Croix (1710) onwards Morgan gives 
a critical description of the source material 
available, and then, rather than go once again 
into the tangled tale of empire and succession 
states, he proposes a number of themes, both 
narrative and topical, and presents his opinions, 
taking judicious account of those of his prede- 
cessors. He deals m turn with the state of nomad 
society before the Mongols, the founding of 
the empire, its nature and institutions, the 
Mongols in China, the expansion to the West, 
and the Mongols and Europe. Finally, he gives 
a brief sketch of the later history of the 
Mongols, bringing 1t up to 1961 and their entry 
into the United Nations, but this 1s a mere 
epilogue, not on the scale of detail of the 
preceding chapters. 

Not that the main chapters of the book go 
into much detail ın any case, apart from the odd 
aside. Morgan has had to paint on a broad 
canvas, and wisely has restricted himself to his 
special interest, and one where he is an 
established expert—the history of the imperial 
period The history of the Mongols after 1400 is 
quite another matter, both thematically and in 
terms of the type of source material to be 
investigated and the linguistic expertise 
required. Even so, within the modest scope of 
206 pages he has given a surprisingly compre- 
hensive picture of the mediaeval Mongols, their 
types of administration, military affairs, reli- 
gion, economic matters and so on. The facts are 
not new—how could they be?—but the judi- 
cious weighing up of them and the critical 
evaluation of the hypotheses of other historians 
is what gives this book its solid value, and 
allows one to recommend it honestly as a first- 
rate introduction to the study of a little known 
passage of history. There are of course topics 
one would like to have seen developed. The 
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theory of the goyor yos, the duality of church 
and state in government, a theoretical principle 
of statecraft presented in Cayan tetike, merits a 
mention. The evolution of Genghis Khan into 
the object of a religious cult and his separate 
transformation into an originator god on the 
one hand, and a revenant champion in the style 
of Fnedrich Barbarossa or Francis Drake on 
the other, also rates a page or two. How the 
Mongols in China fared after the collapse of 
empire—a subject investigated by the late Henri 
Serruys (whose name I miss from the Biblio- 
graphy)—could also have been touched upon. 
But to follow up every line of investigation into 
the history of the Mongols—the only nomadic 
north-central Asian people to have survived as a 
nation and to have emerged once against as a 
political entity ın the twentieth century—would 
demand not one, but several more books. 


C, R. BAWDEN 


JOSEPH NEEDHAM: Science and civilisa- 
tion in China. Vol. vi: Biology and 
biological technology. Part l: 
Botany. xxxii, 718 pp. Cambridge, 
etc.: Cambridge University Press, 
1986. 


Volume vi of Needham's work 1s planned to 
include a range of subjects wide enough to 
constitute a respectable life's study in itself. 
According to the published scheme we are to 
expect a treatment of all aspects of pre-modern 
Chinese biology and biological technology, 
including botany and agriculture, zoology, all 
aspects of medicine, and pharmaceutics. The 
Cambridge University Press long ago gave up 
the attempt to produce one physical tome per 
volume, and it has no longer been possible to 
maintain strict sequence in the order of 
appearance of recent tomes. Thus part 2 of this 
volume, on agriculture, was published in 1984. 
This was, by the way, the first tome to be 
entirely the work of one of Needham's collabor- 
ators, in this case Dr. Francesca Bray (reviewed 
in BSOAS, XLIX, 2 1986, 408-9). 

Two years after part 2, part 1 is now before 
us. It covers section 38 of the original plan for 
Science and civilisation in China, and deals with 
the topic of Botany. The form of the book will 
be familiar to those who have followed Need- 
ham on his pertinacious way through the 
thickets of other regions of Chinese science and 
technology. We begin with an introduction to 
the subject 1n its geographical setting, and then 
move on to consider the soils in which the plants 
grow by way of a study of Chinese pedology. 
Next we consider questions of nomenclature 
and terminology, before passing into the section 
which ought to win Needham the gratitude of 
generations of scholars yet unfledged, a compre- 
hensive survey of the literature, ancient and 
modern, in the tongues of East Asia and of 
Europe. The material published here ends with 
a discussion of natural plant pesticides and 
biological pest control contributed by Huang 
Hsing-Tsung. Alas, the rest of section 38 1s yet 
to come. Georges Métailié is due to complete a 
number of important subsections not yet ready 
for publication. We lack his discussions of the 
development of classification in traditional 
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botany, the development of plant description 
and illustration, Chinese knowledge of the life 
processes of plants, horticulture, and the 
influence of Chinese flora and botany on 
modern plant science. 

Science and civilisation in China divides its 
topics more or less according to the categories 
of modern science. It has often been pointed out 
that the problem with this approach is that one 
runs the risk of forcing one's material into a 
mould it was never made to fit, or at least of 
looking for material to fill vacant spaces in one's 
ideal scheme. In practice one very rarely feels 
serious objections to Needham's work on such 
grounds, and m the present case it 1s unlikely 
that anybody will be moved to ask whether 
there really was such a subject as Botany in the 
pre-modern Chinese intellectual world The 
Chinese clearly knew such a great deal about 
pene and wrote down what they knew at such 
ength and so systematically that if they were 
not pre-modern botanists there were just no pre- 
modern botanists anywhere. 

The specialized Chinese literature is of vast 
extent, and can be roughly divided into two 
main sections. In the first we find the works of 


the bencao AS XX tradition, what Needham 


refers to as the ‘ Pandects of Natural History’. 
In its earliest appearances at the end of the first 
millennium B C. the term bencao refers to a body 
of socially recognized expertise in the pharma- 
ceutical lore of plants, and it 1s not long before 
the knowledge of these early botanical pro- 
fessionals begins to be embodied in a series of 
canonical works. The earliest of these of which 
we have any trace is the Shen Nong bencao jing 


WB BR AS: Eg , which may have reached its 


final form in the second century A.D.; it no 
longer circulates independently, but has 
survived ın great part through quotations in all 
later works of its genre. The ancient text was 
said to contain 365 entries, arranged under 
three pharmacological categories. From that 
point on the number of plants identified in the 
Chinese literature grows steadily, unlike Europe 
where by the time of Odo of Meung in the 
twelfth century the number of plants described 
has dropped to 77 By way of contrast, in A.D 
1108 the imperial printing presses of the Song 
dynasty were producing a finely illustrated work 
with no less that 1746 entries. The culmination 
of the bencao tradition was undoubtedly the 


great Bencao gangmu Æ 3X Mi) Ej of Li 


Shizhen Æ Hg Ez, completed in 1587. Li's 


book contained 1895 entries on the products of 
the natural world considered from a pharmaco- 
logical standpoint; 1094 of these are botanical. 
In his time and in succeeding centuries in China 
Li set an unsurpassed standard for careful 
identification and classification, combined with 
detailed discussions of all aspects of natural 
history related to his subject. 

In parallel with these encyclopaedic compila- 
tions there were the special botanical 
monographs. A class of these unique to China 
was that dealing with ‘ esculent plants ', suitable 
as substitutes for more customary food plants in 
time of famine. Other specialist works were 
prepared for a mixture of motives, party aes- 
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thetic, partly economic, and partly from what 
seems to have been sheer delight in the accurate 
description and classification of plant life. These 
monographs deal with plants as diverse as the 
bamboo, the sweet orange and the tree-peony; 
the rich material they contain has been as yet 
little exploited by modern botanists. As has 
already been noted, there is much more to come 
on botanical subjects in the rest of this section 
and elsewhere. Historians of science will look 
forward to the forthcoming discussions of 
classification systems and plant biology. What 
we already have is, however, yet another 
milestone in our comprehension of Chinese 
knowledge of the natural world. The fact that 
Needham has made the appearance of such 
milestones seem almost a matter of routine 
every couple of years should not diminish our 
debt of gratitude to him and to his growing 
team of collaborators. 


CHRISTOPHER CULLEN 


JOHN CARSWELL: Blue and white: 
Chinese porcelain and its impact on 
the Western world. Catalogue of an 
exhibition at the David and Alfred 
Smart Gallery, University of Chi- 
cago, October 3-December I, 1985. 
183 pp. Chicago: Chicago Univer- 
sity, 1986. (Distributed by the 
David and Alfred Smart Gallery, 
University of Chicago. $25.) 


Interest 1n Chinese blue and white continues 
unflaggingly, probably because it is a subject 
that can be Ropronc ae from a wide variety of 
angles. The title of this catalogue and the rich, 
elaborate, coloured frontispiece taken from one 
of the Topkapı albums are ‘full of eastern 
promise’ as the advertisement for Turkish 
delight once hopefully announced. It is in fact 
an ambitious title and in order to fulfil the 
promise the subject would have had to be much 
more comprehensively treated than was really 
possible with the 114 pieces of Chinese and 
other ceramics actually displayed, despite the 
use of additional illustrative material Although 
the story of the impact of Chinese blue and 
white porcelain on both the Near East and 
Europe is fitted 1nto an inconveniently small 
compass, this is a laudable attempt to stimulate 
further interest 1n a complex and fascinating 
subject. All the pieces are well illustrated, often 
in more than one view, and in many cases are 
accompanied by excellent line drawings for 
which Professor Carswell himself 1s responsible 
The descriptions and accompanying notes, the 
latter sometimes extended, are full and sup- 
plemented by any relevant documentation 
There is a massive, perhaps too massive, biblio- 
graphy, for the newcomer a more critically 
selective bibliography would prove more useful. 

The introductory text has been contributed 
mainly by Carswell, with a short essay by 
Edward A. Maser on the European imitators 
and the wares, and a rather longer one by Jean 
McClure Mudge, on the Hispanic material in 
Chinese style. 

Carswell's contribution 1s divided into two 
parts, the first on blue and white porcelam in 
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China, and the second on the broader theme of 
the ware in ‘China, Asia and the Islamic 
world '. He opens hus account with an extended 
note on the etymology of the word porcelain, 
which leads him to cowrie shells and their 
sources, and then by easy stages to Marco Polo 
and Ibn Battuta, and finally, to Chinese 
porcelain. He then discusses the body, construc- 
tion, and cobalt blue There are several points 
here which might have been clarified. The first is 
that both kaolin and petuntse derive ultimately 
from granite, but the first 1s a sedimentary clay 
which has undergone far greater changes in the 
course of geological time than has petuntse, 
which ts igneous and broken down in situ, the 
two behaving very differently if used alone at all 
stages in manufacture. Petuntse fires to vitrifica- 
tion at about 1220°C while kaolin requires a 
temperature well over 1300° The two clay 
materials do not seem to have been used 
together, at least at Jingdezhen, until about the 
end of the thirteenth century when, by carefully 
balancing the proportions, the new material was 
fired at about 1280°C., not Fahrenheit as stated. 
This 1s an unfortunate mistake. The conse- 
quences of combining the two materials, 
petuntse, an aplastic one, and kaolin, the plastic 
component, as Carswell rightly points out, 
means that much larger pieces can be made, 
since petuntse alone ts very difficult to handle on 
account of its tendency to break up on the 
wheel. The higher firing temperature needed to 
fuse the two materials to porcelain also led to 
some essential modifications of kiln design. A 
key development must have been a great 
improvement in draught and also of control. 

As to the date of the appearance of blue and 
white porcelain, to which reference is made in 
this section as well as the next, the suggestion 
that it did not occur until shortly after 1325 
cannot be sustained, either on the basis of the 
contents of the Sinan wreck or on Chinese 
archaeological evidence. The fact that no blue 
and white appears in the Sinan wreck 1s prob- 
ably fortuitous, since the earliest datable 
example from Chinese mainland excavations 1s 
1319: a rather horrible and primitive vase and 
pagoda-like lid from a tomb at Jiujiang in 
Jiangxi for a man killed in 1318. The report 
appears mm Wenwu, 1, 1981, 83, with a rather 
poor illustration on Pl. 9. In connexion with 
blue and white it is also very misleading to 
speak of ' cobalt blue underglaze decoration 1n 
China in the Tang dynasty ', since Tang pieces, 
even the most recently found, cannot be said to 
fall into this category. They are glaze decorated, 
not pigment painted, and even the recent finds 
at Yangzhou are clearly on-glaze technique on a 
relatively low-fired body. 

The impact of Chinese blue and white on the 
Islamic world, which is taken up in the next 
section, 1s handled with authonty, for this is an 
area in which Carswell is very experienced. It is, 
however, worth clanfying two points. the first is 
in connexion with the Topkapı Saray collection 
on which a great deal of research has now been 
completed. This astonishing collection may 
include some material acquired ultimately 
through booty, but it seems that the major part 
of at least the earlier groups was gained by 
means of muhallefat and musadara, inheritance 
and confiscation, while there were also gifts. Dr. 
Julian Raby examines the forms of acquisition 
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at length ın Vol. 1 of the recently published 
Chinese ceramics in the Topkapu Saray Museum 
(London, 1986), thereby making a valuable 
contribution to the understanding of tlus key 
collection. The other point worth making 1s 
that, so far as Persia was concerned, while 
seventeenth-century porcelains arrived in great 
quantity, sixteenth-century wares carried by the 
Portuguese were also extremely common, and 
the Persian potters in the late seventeenth cen- 
tury, far from being tied to the later decorative 
style, in fact conflated the styles of both 
centuries, often with hilarious results, 1mparting 
a humour such as the Chinese, who took them- 
selves very seriously, could never have achieved, 
and giving them a charming originality. 

Maser's contribution on the ' European imi- 
fators' is disappointing, perhaps because he 
starts off on the wrong foot by failing to explain 
a technical detail of some importance. He says 
nothing of the existence of proto-maiolica of tin 
glazing using the basic colours from copper and 
manganese, which first makes its appearance in 
Padua in the mid thirteenth century. This is 
what really opened the way to the new styles 
and brought about the introduction of blue into 
the palette. Had he referred to the Albisola 
papers and Faenza he would have made a much 
more exciting entry for the new tradition that 
developed in the fifteenth century. In the seven- 
teenth century it was, of course, Holland that 
benefited most in Europe. Even as early as 1611 
Chinese bowls had begun to figure in Dutch 
still-life pamting Willem Kalf's painting of 
1663, which ıs illustrated could certamly have 
been bettered by Nicholaes Gillis's so-called 
* Banquet piece ' of 1611, which is probably the 
earliest example m which Chinese blue and 
white figures. There are three distinctive Kraak- 
type bowls depicted and it was these which 
made the initial impact. But even the true so- 
called Transitional-type Chinese pot makes its 
appearance before mid-century, entering paint- 
ing soon after in a work by Ryckhals dated 
1640. France could have figured more interest- 
ingly if it had been pointed out that the tin- 
glazing technique and early artistic influences, 
the latter pre-digested it is true, arrived first in 
the south 1n Montpelier and Nimes to spread 
northwards later to Lyons and Nevers England 
gets very short shrift too, with no mention of the 
fact that English Delftware was already in 
existence before the last quarter of the sixteenth 
century. By 1631 pure late Ming style was being 
elegantly depicted on posset pots such as the 
one in the Glaisher collection, and the slightly 
earlier mug of 1629 shows how far the potters 
had already departed from the rigid traditions 
of the late Tudor style. 

Much more informative is Mudge's essay on 
the Hispanic connexion. It is also much more 
up-to-date, after the rather outdated literature 
of Maser's contribution, as reference to the 
notes makes immediately apparent. What is 
particularly interesting here 1s that the Portu- 
guese, despite the wide range of designs being 
imported from China in the course of both the 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, seem 
to have been attracted by very few, and those 
mainly of the symmetrical Kraak type Even so, 
they are vigorous and the central field is often 
quite inventively treated On the Spanish 
material, one statement should be corrected. 
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The Arab trade with China certainly did not 
lead to pieces of Tang sancai being introduced. 
It 1s clear that the Egyptians developed poly- 
chrome lead glazes m the late ninth and early 
tenth centuries and it was these that were 
transmitted westwards Moreover cuerda seca 
certainly does not have a Chinese origin; it 1s 
very much a Near Eastern invention, or perhaps 
original to the West. Mudge is clearly very well 
informed on the Mexican developments, and 
there is much in this section to be learned for the 
European reader less well versed than the 
Americans in the history of this region 

A final word should be added on the matter 
of the time lag in the transmission of decoration 
and the work of the potters in the :mporting 
countries. There seems generally to be lapse of 
ten to twenty or more years in the earlier stages, 
but by the end of the seventeenth century this 
had been greatly reduced. There is, of course, 
the undoubted fact that popular designs tend to 
continue over long periods, so this can be a 
misleading statement unless other factors are 
taken into account. But there 1s one design 
which seems to have made an tmmediate 
impact, and it can be seen on the dish No. 98 by 
Samuel van Eenhorn who was active from 1674 
to 1686. The whole design, both the border and 
the central field, are purest Kangxi, so that he 
must have used a contemporary design, and 
perhaps one developed in the short period after 
peace was restored to the kilns at Jingdezhen 
about 1678; it is unlikely to have dated much 
earlier from what we know of seventeenth- 
century transitional wares. At the other extreme 
is the seventeenth-century dish No 103, which 
clings to a popular design of the late Wanli 
period, still being copied 50 years later in 
Frankfurt. 

The excellent illustrations, drawings, and 
catalogue entries make this quite a useful 
volume to add to the ever expanding library of 
publications on Chinese blue and white and the 
export trade if its limitations are borne in mind. 
The general design and production is well 
thought out and very acceptable. 


MARGARET MEDLEY 


C. F. YONG: Tan Kah-Kee: The making 
of an overseas Chinese legend. 
Oxford University Press Singapore, 
1987. £32.50. 


J. Y. WonG: The origins of an heroic 
image: Sun Yatsen in London 1896— 
1897. East Asian Historical 
Monographs, Oxford University 
Press Hong Kong, 1987. £20. 


Why Tan Kah-kee, multi-millionaire, phil- 
anthropist and founder of Amoy University, 
should leave his family and home in Singapore 
and throw ın his lot with the Chinese commu- 
nists requires some explaining. The story of his 
forbidding his fifth son to marry a young 
woman on the grounds that she was a socialite 
with a taste for Western dancing goes some way 
towards doing thus. Having four wives himself, 
Tan would appear to have something in com- 
mon with those much-married revolutionaries 
whose puritanism and suspicion of things 
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foreign find expression in the disapproval of 
ballroom dancing and other forms of 
' bourgeois decadence’. 

It 1s not surprising that, given a choice of 
allegiance between Chiang Kai-shek and Mao 
Zedong, Tan should opt for the latter: touring 
Chongqing and Yan'an in 1940, he was as 
repelled by the cupidity of the one as he was 
heartened by the austerity of the other. 
Chongqing had, among other things, full bars 
and restaurants, and women with painted 
fingernails, high-heeled shoes and lipstick 

It 1s only fair to add that Tan Kah-Kee 
practised what he preached. His own life, the 
matter of his marriages apart, was a model of 
austerity. He did not leave his children a penny, 
being of the view that ‘ wealth would impair the 
ambition of the wise and increase the follies of 
the foolish’. Instead, the beneficiaries of his 
remaining fortune were village schools in his 
native Fujian and a projected overseas Chinese 
museum in Peking. 

Another telling fact about Tan Kah-Kee is 
that he was Chinese-educated and spoke no 
foreign language. He was thus at a disadvantage 
in Singapore, where 1t was the Straits-born and 
English-educated Chinese who had the higher 
social mobility. His story is the story of many 
overseas Chinese, who could only rise ın the 
world by amassing riches, and whose social and 
political prospects under British colonial rule 
were otherwise dim. The author shows that it 
was through purely Chinese institutions— 
among others the Hokkien bang and the Ee Ho 
Hean Chinese businessmen's club—that Tan 
rose to his position of local dignitary and 
Chinese community leader. Shut out of 
Singapore's British and westernized Chinese 
circles, Tan must have felt the pull of his 
Chinese roots all the more keenly. 

Tan was the holder of a British passport and, 
as the British saw it, his support of the newly 
founded communist regime in China in 1949 
was yet another illustration of ' the complexity 
of the Chinese problem'. The Chinese, the 
British declared, ' remain Chinese and insist on 
keeping a foot in both camps. Perhaps it is 
better this way than for them to have both feet 
in the wrong camp.’ 

Had he remained in Singapore, the author 
tells us, he would have lived ‘a politically 
lonely, restricted, miserable and boring hfe’. 
‘Boring’ is perhaps the operative word: for 
such a man as Tan Kah-Kee, a much larger 
arena than Singapore was needed Sadly, the 
impression one gets from reading the last two 
chapters of this book is that he was not really in 
the thick of things in the grand amphitheatre of 
post-revolution China. Chinese leaders like to 
make a fuss of returned overseas Chinese, but 
they are not in the habit of giving them much 

ower. 

In 1951, Tan declared that the huagiao (over- 
seas Chinese) was no longer an ‘overseas 
orphan’, as every huagiao would now be pro- 
tected by ‘a kind mother’ in the People’s 
Republic. It was perhaps fortunate that Tan, 
who died in 1961, did not live to see his claim 
contradicted; the large numbers of Indonesian 
Chinese who returned to the bosom of the 
motherland only to find themselves left out in 
the cold were not so lucky. 

This is a timely book, commmg as it does at a 
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period when the overseas Chinese contribut-on 
to China's material progress and modernizat:on 
is again being stressed. The émigré’s role in he 
motherland's modernization plans can hardly 
be overemphasized, when—as recent figures 
have shown—an overwhelmingly large propor- 
tion of foreign direct investment in China tucns 
out to be Hong Kong or overseas Chinese 
money. 

It is also a meticulously researched study, 
crammed full of details of local Singapore 
history. The reader who baulks at dialect-ba:ed 
spellings of Chinese names (Tan Kah-Kee, 'or 
example, ıs Chen Jiageng in Pinyin) will be 
relieved to find a glossary with Chinese 
characters at the end of the book. 

Research of the most dogged foot-slogg-ng 
kind went into the writing of J. Y. Wong's bcok 
on nine months in the life of that enigma Or. 
Sun Yatsen. Itself a thorough piece of detective 
work, the study draws upon the reports o? a 
private detective agency—Slater’s—hired by :he 
Chinese Legation to watch Dr. Sun's mowe- 
ments in England. Among other things, -he 
private detective was interested to know waat 
Dr. Sun got up to ın the reading room of he 
British Museum. Apparently, in between sp :lls 
of assiduous reading, Sun Yatsen met exked 
Russians and a Japanese named Minakata 
Kumagusu, the first of many Pan-Asianists by 
whom he was to be influenced. 

The reason it is so important to discozer 
everything that had happened in those mne 
months in London is that his stay there was a 
turning point in Dr Sun's career; it was in 
London that Dr. Sun was turned from a revciu- 
tionary into a legend. If his image assumed 
heroic proportions, his famous kidnapping by 
the Chinese Legation there had something to do 
with it. It was his stay in London, too, so Sun 
Yatsen was later to claim, that deepened iis 
understanding of the Western world—an uncer- 
standing which helped him to arrive at he 
Three Principles of the People, the creed whch 
China professed until 1t was replaced by Marx- 
ism, and which Taiwan continues to subscrzbe 
to today. 

Was he really kidnapped? Or did he, as was 
also claimed, brave the legation voluntarily? 
What insights did he gain in London? What was 
the basis of Sun Yatsen’s sense of destiny? These 
are the questions the book addresses. It does not 
answer them without reservations, and ‘he 
reader who comes to it with expectations of a 
full denouement will be disappointed. But Dr. 
Wong is a scrupulous scholar who, by declinzng 
to over-interpret his materials, is being true to 
his findings. 


LYNN PAE 


LEO Ou-FAN LEE (ed.): Lu Xun and ais 
legacy. xix, 324pp. Berkeley, Los 
Angeles and London: University of 
California Press, [1985]. £30.95. 


The commemoration of a great writer is an 
event properly celebrated by scholars, and this 
volume records the respect given to Lu Xun_by 
Western and other sinologists outside China 
The theme of their investigations, appropriate 
to such celebrations, 1s Lu Xun's legacy. Tuis 
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theme, however, raises certain problems Most 
of the eleven contributors consciously or 
unconsciously conclude that within China Lu 
Xun’s legacy 1s either non-existent or betrayed, 
so that their contributions seem to condemn 
themselves to being only pertpherally relevant 
to modern Chinese literary history. (Howard 
Goldblatt's claim that Lu Xun's legacy lives on 
among China's younger writers is dubious; 
younger writers and readers now on the Chinese 
mainland 1n fact show little interest in Lu Xun. 
This, however, may be only a temporary reac- 
tion to the official adulation of the past half- 
century.) 

More problematic is the implicit but genera] 
assumption that the true identification and 
preservation of Lu Xun’s legacy are best left to 
Western scholarship. It 1s only in the most 
unequivocally literary of the eleven contribu- 
tions that this self-congratulatory attitude 1s 
questioned. Marston Anderson’s analysis of the 
formal structure of Lu Xun’s fiction leads unex- 
pectedly to the central paradox of his work: 
‘After Lu Xun, the realist writer could never 
forget that while he wrote about and (in an 
ethical sense) for the illiterate masses, his work 
both stemmed from and returned to the 
bourgeois and upper classes As a discourse 
closed off from the masses, who were seen as the 
proprietors of final ethical purity, it was 
imprinted from the start with a moral taint’ 
(italics supplied). If the creative works of Lu 
Xun and other writers of the twenties on could 
be seen by him as a kind of ‘ cannibalism’ of 
the disadvantaged in Chinese society, then their 
confident appropriation by Western scholars 
might be regarded by Lu Xun’s despairing ghost 
as an even greater betrayal of his uncompromis- 
ing self-distrust and anti-establishment vigour. 
Despite occasional absurdities to which Ander- 
son’s fondness for literary theory lead him 
( The short story reader asks immediately ques- 
tions that are deferred, if they are asked at all, 
by the reader of the novel: Why has this life- 
segment been selected?’ etc.), his close attention 
to the text yields the most profound insights 
into its author's moral and political philosophy. 

In a similar fashion, David E. Pollard's grace- 
fully cool appraisal of the achievements and 
failures in Lu Xun's prose essays comes closest 
to echoing Lu Xun's critical irony. Although the 
word ‘ironically’ is employed distressingly 
often through the book, few other contributors 
capture the sense of anger and bitterness that 
inspired both the moral heights and lapses 1n Lu 
Xun's life and work. In a slightly different class, 
but equally brilliant in its meticulous sifting of 
contemporary sources and more recent revela- 
tions, 1s Holm's careful reconstruction of the 
factional struggles of Lu Xun's final years and 
after David Holm's authoritative grasp of liter- 
ary politics might 1ndeed give some pleasure to 
the restless spirit of that perpetual warrior in 
words The somewhat careless editing of the 
book, with, for instance, up to ten errors or 
inconsistencies in orthography or translation in 
the list of Lu Xun’s works alone, would be less 
welcome. 

Other contributors are: Leo Lee, on tradition 
and innovation in Lu Xun’s hterary works; 
John Wang, on Lu Xun’s scholarly works; Lin 
Yii-sheng and Ted Huters, on Lu Xun in 
modern Chinese intellectual history; Merle 
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Goldman, on the posthumous uses of Lu Xun; 
Howard Goldblatt, on Lu Xun’s relations with 
younger writers; and Maruyama Noburu and 
Irene Eber, on the impact and reception of Lu 
Xun's works in Japan and the West 


BONNIE S. MCDOUGALL 


VERA | ScHWaARCZ: The Chinese 
Enlightenment: intellectuals and the 
legacy of the May Fourth Movement 
of 1919. xvi, 393 pp., Berkeley, Los 
Angeles and London: University of 
California Press, 1986. £31.95. 


The main thesis of the book under review is 
that the idea of enlightenment (gimeng), as 
represented by the group of intellectuals behind 
the periodical New Tide, had such enduring 
qualities that elements of 1t prevailed from 1919 
to this day, both 1n China and on Taiwan To 
uphold this optimistic interpretation, Vera 
Schwarcz places her emphasis on those of the 
May Fourth generation who seemingly clung to 
gimeng ideals, even at personal peri] Those who 
left its ideals behind are treated more super- 
ficially. 

The basis of the book is the theory that a 
generational difference existed between students 
and teachers not only during the May Fourth 
incident but also in its aftermath. The appli- 
cation of Karl Mannheim’s theories of ' genera- 
tional locations’ (p. 23), coupled with the 
psychological theories of Erik Erikson, allows 
Vera Schwarcz to reinterpret the May Fourth 
incident and its legacy. While this theoretical 
framework makes her exposition lively and 
stimulating, 1t 1s an open question whether it 
offers a truer interpretation of the period The 
author seems sometimes to stretch her evidence 
too far in order to make history suit her theory. 

In her eagerness to see a disparity between 
teachers and students Schwarcz somehow 
masks their common goal of saving the nation 
(uguo). Admittedly this could take various 
forms, but in their desire to save China teachers 
like Liang Qichao and Chen Duxiu had as much 
in common with students like Luo Jialun and 
Fu Simian as they had differences When the 
same disparity 1s claimed for two people born in 
the 1890s, the teacher Hu Shi as opposed to the 
pupil Luo Jialun, the distinctions between them 
easily become forced. Certainly there were dif- 
ferences, ın age, position, and experience, but it 
seems to this reviewer that Vera Schwarcz 
strains the argument. For example, in her treat- 
ment of Ibsen's introduction to China she 
makes a point out of a teacher having translated 
An Enemy of the People, while The Doll's House 
was translated by a student. In fact Hu Shi and 
Luo Jialun collaborated on the latter transla- 
ton She also claims that Dr. Stockmann, the 
main character in An. Enemy of the People, 
became the model for the teachers, while Nora 
caught the students' imagination It 15 more 
likely that the students of New Tide, through the 
influence of Hu Shi, consciously or 
unconsciously integrated the attitudes of Stock- 
mann into their enlightenment philosophy, 
whereas Nora became more of a cult figure for a 
variety of radical groups A minor irritation 1s 
that no dates are given for the people discussed, 
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neither in a reference list, nor on first mention in 
the text. 

The members of the New Tide periodical are 
the focus of the book, and Schwarcz traces their 
careers from 1919 up to the present She has 
carefully compared the fate of those remaining 
on the mainland with those who left for Taiwan, 
and offers interesting. evaluations of what 
became of their ideas on enlightenment in their 
journey through modern Chinese history. In a 
work of such vast scope, incorporating so much 
painstaking research into the lives of these intel- 
lectuals, it 1$ a pity that the interviews with those 
still surviving after 1976 could not also have 
included some of those who went to Taiwan 
after 1949, 

One reason why the New Tide members who 
left for Taiwan then are rather cavalierly treated 
may be the author's own need to come to terms 
with the Cultural Revolution after 1976. In 
China in that period she found that she had to 
re-evaluate her impressions of the events of the 
previous ten years and, as she says, experienced 
a need for enlightenment as great as that of the 
young Chinese intellectuals of 1919. But Vera 
Schwarcz is clearly more interested 1n relating 
enlightenment to the forces of the left rather 
than the right Hence she is never quite able to 
make one self-evident observation on the 
history of the enlightenment group in China: 
namely, that after 1949 gimeng had to be 
founded on the premises of the CCP, which also 
dictated its limits. She argues that throughout 
China's modern history, rudiments of guneng 
managed to survive even serious obstacles. 
Consequently, she plays down Feng Youlan’s 
turncoat role, preferring to focus on people like 
Gu Jiegang who strove to preserve some 
measure of dignity even under severe pressure. 
Thus she maintains that when she interviewed 
Feng Youlan in China in 1981, he was ‘ finally 
free to recall hus own past without the guidance 
of ideology’ (p. 228). She may be correct, but 
past experience might have counselled a degree 
of caution in pronouncing on the subject's 
truthfulness or otherwise. Since her main prop- 
osition is that the chief legacy of the enlighten- 
ment period was a strongly developed critical 
sense and a desire to seek truth, this becomes a 
matter of some importance. 

Vera Schwarcz defines the Chinese enlighten- 
ment as a deliberate attempt to disengage China 
from bonds of authority more stern than the 
Western bonds of religion. But the Western 
God (or church) held up as the adversary of 
European enlightenment, seems here to be 
reduced to a diluted twentieth-century version, 
and the comparison with the forces of age, sex 
and state in China is less dynamic as a result. 
A comparison with the eighteenth-century 
church could have been drawn with greater 
profit, and would have made it clearer to the 
reader why the state in China still appears to 
dominate enlightenment. 

Vera Schwarcz's treatment of the Enlighten- 
ment group's reaction to the Shanghai incident 
of 1925 1s interesting. She first describes how 
they were forced to re-assess their belief in 
education, and how after a period of soul- 
searching they nevertheless retained their belief 
in modified form. She then contrasts this revised 
view of their own importance with the attitude 
of the more radical students who used the 
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incident to raise the banner of revolution, bring- 
ing a new perspective to bear on the incident. 
Here her teacher-student distinction still 
appears over-strained, but she gives a vivid 
portrayal of the individual's struggle to retain 
his integrity and the right to live according to 
his own lights. One illustration 1s Gu Jiegang’s 
unwillingness to act against his conscience 1n the 
rift with Fu Sinian, when Fu attempted to force 
his hand in the late 1920s. But again, had the 
comparison been between students like Feng 
Youlan and Gu Jiegang, rather than between 
the teacher Fu and the student Gu, it might 
have shown greater differences between 
individual students than between generations. 
In this respect Schwarcz could also have made 
interesting comparisons between individual 
responses in Tatwan and m mainland China. 
A further example of the author’s attempt to 
shape history according to her theory is to be 
found in her account of the December 9th 
incident of 1935. She concedes that Hu Shi and 
Luo Jialun tried to restrain the youthful acti- 
vists and gives the impression that they 
remained rather on the sidelines of the 
demonstrations While this is true, their defence 
of the initial demonstration 1s played down here 
in favour of their attempts to temper further 
strike action. Any discussion of the desire to 
save the nation in the difficult years around 
1935, ought in fairness at least to mention that 
Hu and Luo also had national salvation upper- 
most in their minds, and that Duh pinglun (a 
periodical the author does not refer to at all) 
offered as many examples of this as Dazhong 
zazhi and Dushu shenghuo on which Vera 
Schwarcz bases her exposition. By placing most 
of the emphasis on the people who remained in 
China after 1949, the author has weakened her 
argument that enlightenment and national 
ae were in fact forces of equal strength in 
na. 


ELISABETH EIDE 


Davip PonG and EDMUND S.K. 
FUNG (ed.): Ideal and reality: social 
and political change in modern 
China 1860-1949. xii, 386 pp. 
Lanham, N.Y., and London: 
University Press of America, 1985. 
$30 (paper $15.75). 


This collection of ten essays is yet another 
contribution to the considerable body of 
literature on modern China’s long search for 
wealth and power As the editors point out in 
their introductory chapter, the basic aim of the 
book is to contrast ideal and reality in the 
Chinese response to two powerful forces affect- 
ing developmental change: (1) internal factors 
in the context of dynastic dechne and sub- 
sequent socio-political disintegration, and 
(2) external factors arising from the impact of 
the West (and later Japan). 

David Pong’s contribution, ‘ The vocabulary 
of change Reformist ideas of the 1860s and 
1870s °, emphasizes the fact that the demand for 
change came to some extent from within the 
Confucian tradition. Noting that some Chinese 
were concerned with the need for change before 
the impact of the West was felt, Pong discerns 
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important continuities between the indigenous 
reformist force of the early nineteenth century 
and the self-strengtheners of the 1860s and 
1870s Furthermore, he argues that the reform- 
ist programme of the late nmeteenth century 
‘was both fundamental and comprehensive’ 
and represented a ' great leap’ in the explora- 
tion of new ideas that, 1f 1mplemented, would 
have been adequate to propel China along the 
road of self-strengthening. 

Economic development became a key issue 
for the reform-minded bureaucrats of the 1870s. 
They argued that industry and trade could 
become important new sources of revenue to be 
used by the state to finance military moderniza- 
tion Some came to realize that commerce could 
be developed to deter foreign aggression. Pong 
calls this first serious attempt at military and 
economic modernization an early manifestation 
of Chinese nationalist consciousness. He notes 
the development of the concept of ‘ commercial 
warfare' and cites the case of a censor who 
proposed in 1878 that China's industry and 
trade be developed to curb and eventually 
eliminate foreign economic influence. 

Louis T Sigel's stimulating essay, ' The treaty 
port commercial community and the diplomacy 
of Chinese nationalism, 1900-1911’, stresses 
the positive role played by the much-maligned 
comprador-merchant sector. This group made a 
significant contribution to the radical shift in 
Chinese diplomacy during the first decade of 
this century when the state began to rely on ' the 
diplomatic skills that personnel recruited from 
the modern treaty port community could pro- 
vide’. This new socio-political force—whose 
nationalism was ‘conditioned by their aware- 
ness of the dynamic role of trade and industry in 
Western society "—called for more effective pro- 
tection of Chinese sovereignty in economic and 
cultural affairs 

The rise of new socio-political strata during 
the last years of dynastic rule is further explored 
in K. S. Liew's biblhographical essay, ‘Some 
reflections on political change, 1895-1916" The 
author examines the precarious coalition of 
hitherto marginal elements in Chinese society 
(such as militarists and treaty port leaders) and 
the traditional gentry élite that brought about 
the overthrow of the Qing dynasty. He insists 
that 1911 was both a genuine revolution and 
‘the first and last chance of Western liberalism 
in China’. But this * marriage of convenience’ 
of old and new forces was short lived, resulting 
in the disintegration of the first Chinese 
republic. Liew pays particular attention to the 
' dichotomy within the gentry class which split 
into a rural (local) gentry that became the 
“hard-core conservative gentry’ taking control 
of local self-government institutions to preserve 
their parochial interests, and an urban gentry 
that had been exposed to Western notions and 
developed some ‘national’ objectives. Liew 
concludes that the civilian gentry rather than 
the military ‘ played a crucial and even decisive 
role in the toppling of the Manchu dynasty’ 

In their introduction the editors state that the 
volume ‘aims at providing a fresh perspective 
on modern Chinese history’. This claim seems 
rather ambitious. The collection consists of 
interesting, well written, but by no means orig- 
inal essays. Nor is it suitable as a textbook for 
“upper-level undergraduates’, since it does not 
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provide cohesive and comprehensive treatment 
of the wider issues of Chinese modernization. 
Several contributions will, however, be of inter- 
est to specialists, such as Michael R. Godley’s 
‘Lessons from an Italian Connection’, which 
considers the little-studied Sino-Italian relations 
during the Nanjing decade. He finds that some 
Nationalists in search of an ideology providing 
unity, harmony and national reconstruction 
were attracted to Mussolini’s fascist model as a 
‘way to new national strength through the 
revitalisation of a past great civilisation '. 

Other useful specialist essays include S. T. 
Leong, ' The Hakka Chinese of Lingnan: ethni- 
city and social change in modern times’; Sally 
Borthwick, ‘Changing concepts of the role of 
women from the Late Qing to the May Fourth 
period ’; Tim Wright, ‘ The nationalist state and 
the regulation of the Chinese industry during 
the Nanjing decade: competition and control in 
coal mining ’; and Colin Mackerras, ‘ Education 
in the Guomindang period, 1928-1949’, 

The contributors are generally agreed that the 
reformers—in late Qing as well as Guomindang 
China—ultimately failed to close the gap 
between ideal and reality Insufficient resources, 
a shortage of qualified personnel, lack of 
government commitment to meaningful reform, 
the persistence of vested interests and, of course, 
foreign interference undermined the implemen- 
tation of viable ideas and programmes for 
change. 


R G. TIEDEMANN 


JACQUES GERNET: China and the 
Christian impact. Transl. by Janet 
Lloyd. vi, 310 pp. Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press; Paris: Edi- 
tions de la Maison des Sciences de 
l'Hommes, 1986. 


In Christianity m China: early Protestant 
missionary writings (ed. Suzanne Wilson Barnett 
and John King, Cambridge, Mass., 1985, rev. 
BSOAS, t, 3, 1987), nine scholars assessed the 
presentation of the Christian message and its 
impact on local Chinese communities through 
an examination of the Chinese writings of 
selected nineteenth-century missionaries. In his 
introduction to that volume, John K. Fairbank 
wrote that ' in need of substantial Sino-foreign 
attention is the Roman Catholic experience in 
China of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries’. In Jacques Gernet’s Chine et 
Christianisme (Paris, 1982) a major study of 
that subject already existed, and it 1s good that 
an English translation has appeared so quickly. 
These two books represent a new generation of 
research into the persistent Western attempt to 
infiltrate the Chinese religious system, making 
extensive use of Chinese sources and 
endeavouring to understand the Chinese reac- 
tion to Christianity in their own terms. What 
they reveal about the Chinese attitude to the 
Christian message should concern Western 
churchmen today. In particular, the book under 
review goes far beyond a description, however 
detailed, of the religious dialogue between 
seventeenth-century scholars of East and West, 
concluding with a provocative thesis on the 
differences of mental categories in China and 
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the West and the differences ın linguistic con- 
cepts and frameworks which have so bedevilled 
missionary teachers. ‘The structure of Indo- 
European languages seems to have helped the 
Greek world—and thereafter the Christian 
one—to conceive the idea of realities that are 
transcendental and immutable as opposed to 
realities which are perceived by the senses and 
which are transitory ... Chinese thinkers are 
concerned not with eternal realities revealed by 
the use of reason and discourse, but rather with 
the phenomena of growth and decline.’ The 
attempt, Gernet implies, to gain a mutual 
understanding of religious concepts through the 
use of languages so loaded with apparent affi- 
nities but actual barriers (the underlying mean- 
ing of Shang Ti, for example), is doomed to 
failure. ‘The analogy between Chinese and 
Christian precepts can be no more than a decep- 
tive appearance, for in Chinese morality there is 
no such thing as aspiration towards a God 
external to this world.’ There 1s an important 
point here for the historian of religion, although 
Christians in China today might take exception 
to the use of the present tense, and it might 
further be argued that Gernet dismisses rather 
lightly the depth of faith professed by educated 
Chinese converts in the Jesuit period. 

In general, the Jesuit missionaries have had a 
better press than their Protestant successors, 
and one of the more fascinating but hitherto 
unsatisfactorily answered questions about their 
two centuries in China has been the reason for 
their comparative lack of enduring impact. 
They were, as every undergraduate knows, 
understanding in their rather tolerant approach 
to Chinese rites (it was their rivals the 
Franciscans and Dominicans, and the Papacy, 
who were so utterly unreasonable), they con- 
centrated their appeal primarily on the educated 
élite, and Chinese intellectuals appreciated the 
chance to hold scientific discussions with them. 
China and the Christian impact offers a more 
balanced perspective. The concessions made to 
Confucianism at court were by no means 
representative of the Christian attitude towards 
the Chinese religious system as a whole. The 
idolatry of Buddhism, in particular, they 
denounced with as much vehemence as did 
Protestants in the nineteenth century. Oppor- 
tunities for proselytization among the common 
people were by no means ignored, indeed to 
some missionaries they seemed especially invit- 
ing: in 1701, for example, Father Foucquet 
writes from Nanking, ‘Here, following our 
Saviour's example, we can point to the effective- 
ness of our mission, in that we are preaching to 
the poor. In China, as everywhere else, one finds 
among them fewer obstacles and more docility 
in the face of the truths of salvation than one 
does among the great and powerful of the age.' 
In fact, amongst the poor, the unsophisticated, 
the rich and the educated alike, some found 
grounds for the acceptance of Chrnstiamty 
based on a syncretism with Confucianism or 
Buddhism—an understanding which the more 
perspicacious mussionaries were loath to 
accept—some on a simplistic view of the reli- 
gion which put it into the same sort of category 
as China’s own numerous deviant sects. The 
majority, on the other hand, including many 
scholars, found the social and intellectual claims 
of Christianity just too extravagant. Jacques 
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Gernet's splendid use of Chinese writings 
demonstrates that Chinese powers of logical 
disputation had come a long way since the fifth- 
sixth century, when the Buddhist apologist in 
the Mou Tzu had only been able to answer 
Confucian criticisms by refuting and not dis- 
proving them Now, however, having learned to 
debate, their earth-bound logic all too often 
made it impossible for them to take the leap of 
faith demanded by the apparently absurd and 
paradoxical claims of the foreign creed. 

This exhilarating book, explonng so many 
writings by both missionaries and Chinese con- 
verts and critics, makes it plain that the 
Christian experience during the Jesuit era was 
one of confrontation with many of the same 
problems that were encountered in the 
nineteenth century. In terms of its social con- 
tent, Christianity ran up against—-or was forced 
up against, as a result of intransigent missionary 
attitudes—the powerful demands of filial piety 
and ancestor worship as well as widespread 
Buddhist customs; its messianic promises were 
easily confusable with the inducements of 
Chinese religious sects and were seen as 
dangerous as well as heterodox. Missionaries in 
the seventeenth century were accused, just as 
they were two hundred years later, of paying 
people to be converted, and worse, of using the 
organs of dead babies for immoral purposes. 
Doctrinally, there were barriers to the easy 
acceptance of the creation story, the incarna- 
tion, the resurrection, the concept of original sin 
and redemption, both because of their own 
intrinsic ilogicality according to the Chinese 
point of view, and because of their frequent 
incompatibility with Buddhist teaching. On the 
whole, the Chinese of the period were spared the 
wide variety of doctrine and practice which so 
confused their descendants in the Protestant 
age. But the wording of Professor Gernet's own 
comments on Christian doctrine occasionally 
reveals how difficult it is to define a non-con- 
troversial view on issues which educated 
Chinese were well accustomed to debating. He 
writes (p. 215) that ‘ Christian ecstasy . . . stands 
in opposition to the Buddhist states of deep 
calm in which all distinction between the self 
and the absolute are abolished.’ Many 
Chnistians would take 1ssue with this and with 
his assertion that ‘the realization of the 
absolute within the individual is ... incompat- 
ible with the persistence of the illusion that a self 
or individual soul exists at all.” Much depends 
here on the significance of ‘realization’, and 
whether it means ‘achievement’ or ‘ appreci- 
ation’. Elsewhere, however, Gernet seems to 
distance himself further from the Pauline view 
of man as the temple of God when he 
apparently concurs with Ricci’s condemnation 
as heretical of a Chinese suggestion that ‘the 
Master of Heaven, the Sovereign on High 
(ttanzhu shangdi) is within every being and is 
one with it’ (p 154). Some of the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries and, I sense, Professor Gernet, had no 
time for those who saw similarities between the 
neo-Confucian concept of the Supreme 
Ultimate and its spiritual implications, and the 
Christian understanding of God. Yet this has 
still seemed fruitful ground for exploration by 
some in modern times, an area where the chance 
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of some degree of understanding, at least, 
between the mystical systems of East and West, 
may be realized. 


KEITH PRATT 


JOHN K. FAIRBANK and ALBERT 
FEUERWERKER (ed.): The Cambridge 
history of China. Vol. 13. Republi- 
can China 1912-1949. Part I. xix, 
1092 pp. Cambridge, etc.: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1986. 


This is the second and final portion of The 
Cambridge history of China dealing with the 
Republican period, the four decades between 
the fall of the Ch‘ing dynasty and the establish- 
ment of the People’s Republic of China. The 
first part (Vol. 12, 1983) covered in 12 chapters 
the years 1912-27, although some contributions 
in the earher volume encompassed longer 
periods, espectally Albert Feuerwerker's treat- 
ment of the Chinese economy from 1912 to 1949 
(ch. ii) and Marie-Claire Bergére's excellent 
piece, “The Chinese bourgeoisie, 1911-1937" 
(ch. xu). 

Vol 13 contams 14 chapters focusing 
primarily on the period 1928-49, the years dur- 
ing which the Nationalist state dominated by 
Chiang  Karshek represented the — inter- 
nationally recognized government of China. 
Several chapters 1n Vol. 13 cover topics for the 
whole of the Republican period, 1n particular 
those on the agranan system (Ramon Myers), 
peasant movements (Lucien Bianco), local 
government (Philip Kuhn) and education (E-tu 
Zen Sun) Most of the volume, however, is 
concerned with the now staple topics of the 
post-1927 period: China's international rela- 
tions, Nationalist rule, Japanese aggression, the 
Communist movement, and finally, the civil 
war. In addition, Leo Ou-fan Lee continues his 
survey of Republican literary developments 
begun in Vol. 12 and the two editors, along with 
Mary B. Rankin, contribute a long introduc- 
tory essay 'Perspectives on modern China's 
history ' (pp. 1-73) 

The introductory essay merits some com- 
ment, for 1t is not confined to the Republican 
era but surveys the whole of Chinese history 
since 1800. That sweeping expanse of time, the 
better part of two centuries, is covered in a tota] 
of six volumes by The Cambridge history: 
Vol 10 (1978) and Vol. 11 (1980), on the late 
Ch'ing period, 1800-1911, Vols. 12 and 13 on 
the Republican period, and two forthcoming 
parts on China since 1949 (Vols. 14 and 15). 
The introductory essay attempts to identify the 
major shifts in Chinese history since 1800 and to 
formulate a conceptual overview of the direc- 
tion of Chinese history. 

John K. Fairbank has editorial responsibility 
for all the volumes and thus the introductory 
chapter spells out what may fairly be called the 
Fairbank thesis on modern China. That thesis 
(p. 2) asserts ‘ that the Chinese revolution of the 
twentieth century has differed from all other 
national revolutions m two respects—the 
greater size of the population and the greater 
comprehensiveness of the changes it has con- 
fronted. China's size has tended to slow down 
the revolution while its comprehensiveness has 
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also tended to prolong it.’ Fairbank’s recent 
book, The great Chinese revolution, 1800-1985 
(New York, 1986), clearly restates (p 367) this 
position that ' China's revolution since 1800 
(italics added) has been a struggle to break the 
grip of the past.’ Fairbank adds a third factor 
(p. 362) that prolonged China's revolution, ' the 
inertia of the highly developed and sophisti- 
cated Chinese culture '. 

The great appeal of the Fairbank thesis 
comes from its ability both to encompass the 

t social changes that have occurred in 
China since 1800 and to make China's political 
and economic vicissitudes into elements in a 
larger story of renewal. Yet, when described in 
finer detail, the course of Chinese history seems 
less grand and the causes of China's misfortunes 
can be explained by less complex forces. 

This contradiction eyed. in the present 
volume where much of the material and the 
interpretions presented by the contributors of 
the individual chapters do not directly support 
the Fairbank thesis. Ramon Myers in his chap- 
ter argues that the Chinese agricultural crisis 
was not a generalized condition 1n China of the 
nineteenth century, but a specific problem of the 
Republican era. He believes that Chinese agri- 
culture in the twentieth century failed to 
modernize, and places special emphasis on the 
damage done during the 1920s and 1930s by 
sharp shifts in the domestic and world market 
that severely disrupted Chinese agriculture’s 
most commercialized portions. Lucien Bianco 
finds that the Chinese peasantry directed their 
anger primarily at the government—that is, the 
new and unstable state mechanisms in semi- 
autonomous local administrations that 
flourished after 1911—and not at their rural 
class oppressors Philip Kuhn shows how the 
urge to reform government and increase local 
EEA control produced ‘strong surges 
of institutional reform. But riding the crest were 
the agencies of the bureaucratic state. These 
were what remained when the waves receded’ 
(p 360). 

The two chapters on international relations 
interpret the crisis of modern China even more 
clearly as a malady specific to the Republican 
era. Shinkichi Etó, m his essay, ‘ China's inter- 
national relations 1911-1931’, (ch 11) argues 
that Japanese disruption of the post-Boxer 
policy of international co-operative guidance 
damaged Republican China's chances pro- 
foundly. Akira Iriye's highly schematic and 
sophisticated presentation, 'Japanese aggres- 
sion and China's international position, 1931- 
49 ' (ch. x), advances the view that even if there 
were no systematic programme or conspiracy 
by Japanese interests to establish domination 
over China, none the less the Japanese leaders, 
*tied their nation's destiny to some degree of 
control over China’ (p 495) The consequences 
deeply altered the fate of China, for as Stuart 
Schram maintains (p. 384)—Trestating the basic 
insight of Chalmers Johnson's Peasant national- 
ism and Communist power: the emergence of 
revolutionary China, 1937-1945 (Stanford, 
1962)—' it was only the rapidly accelerating 
Japanese advance into China, and the conse- 
quent threat to China's very survival as an 
independent nation, which effectively allowed 
the Communists to break out of the dilemma in 
which they found themselves.’ 
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Thus some of the individual essays, while not 
denying the existence of overarching patterns 
of causation, locate the source of China's 
difficulties in specific economic and political 
institutional problems of the Republican 
period. The chapters on foreign relations argue 
that China’s great revolutionary upheavals of 
the twentieth century can be best understood to 
have been precipitated by Japan’s refusal to 
adhere to the Anglo-American policy of inter- 
national guidance for China’s independent 
modern government. 

The Fairbank thesis relies on the premise that 
China’s fate is determined by internal Chinese 
domestic forces—size, antecedent culture, and 
the inertia of that cultural tradition. He grants 
imperialism an important, but secondary place. 
Yet, as the conclusions that can be drawn from 
some of the individual chapters of this volume 
suggest, the thesis that international forces 
outweigh domestic issues still has considerable 
merit and debate over this issue is far from 
settled. 

The quality of the individual contributions to 
Vol. 13 is high, but still some interpretative 
points should be raised. E-tu Zen Sun's chapter 
on education focuses on the institutional 
growth of higher education and misses the 
emergence of a modern teaching profession that 
constitutes a major accomplishment of the 
Republican era. Unfortunately, the treatment 
of the Communist movement concentrates on 
tracing the development of the finally dominant 
party line, but such an approach ignores many 
major questions. Both Jerome Chen and Stuart 
Schram have attempted to avoid this failing, but 
sometimes their accounts become so arcane as 
to be daunting to all save specialists, while 
considerable 1ssues such as the alliance between 
Mao Tse-tung and Liu Shao-ch'i in 1937 remain 
shrouded in mystery. 

These shortcomings are not always the fault 
of the contributors, for often both primary 
sources and secondary works on which to base a 
judgement are not yet available. Also, at any 
number of places in the volume gaps arise. For 
example, why was Chiang Kai-shek such an 
advocate of U.S. airpower in China from 1939 
to 1945? What happened to the Chinese 
bourgeoisie and proletariat in occupied China 
from 1937 to 1945? What was the role of the 
Soviet Union in Manchuria from 1945 to 1949? 
And so on. These are only a few of the 1ssues 
that are not covered in Vols. 12 and 13 that one 
might raise. It seems probable that current 
Chinese interest ın the history of the 1940s and 
1950s will produce materials on which a more 
satisfactory resolution of these questions can be 
attempted. 

It remains to be seen, however, 1f any research 
wil! shake the hold of the Fairbank thesis on our 
general understanding of modern China. 
Whatever the eventual judgement on his inter- 
pretative scheme, Fairbank's great influence on 
Chinese studies, as typified in this one of 
literally dozens of projects he has directed, has 
been to encourage individual scholars to reach 
their own conclusions in understanding China's 
past. 


DAVID D. BUCK 
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CAROL GLUCK: Japan's modern myths: 
ideology in the late Meiji period. 
(Studies of the East Asian Institute, 
Columbia University.) xi, 407 pp. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1985. £26.50. 


Japan's modern myths is both an important 
and an extremely impressive work. Written with 
sophistication, objectivity and scrupulous con- 
cern for detail, it offers a persuasive re-interpret- 
ation of the emergence of the agglomeration of 
ideas about the kokutai, the emperor, and civic 
morality and social 1deals which had become 
dominant 1n imperial Japan by 1912. In contrast 
with the common view of this ' Meiji ideology ' 
as simply a form of indoctrination 1mposed by 
an authoritarian government and bureaucracy 
anxious to preserve its position in the face of 
political challenge or subversive tendencies, 
Professor Gluck, while dealing fully and dis- 
criminatingly with official efforts to inculcate 
correct modes of thought, also brings into focus 
the role of civilian ‘ ideologues '—notably intel- 
lectuals, publicists and Journalists, but also, and 
particularly i1lluminatingly, local opinion- 
makers—in helping to shape conventional 
attitudes She argues convincingly that the 1deo- 
logical legacy from the Meij period was, 
because of the diversity of its formative process, , 
less homogeneous than 1s usually supposed— 
and certainly than was assumed by those who 
sought to transform Japan into a more 
democratic state along Western lines after the 
Pacific War. As she puts it: *orthodoxy— 
emperor, loyalty, village,  family-state— 
occupied but a portion of the wider ideological 
landscape as Meiji turned to Taisho. Precisely 
because its common values were largely unex- 
ceptionable and exceedingly general, they coex- 
isted with a diversity of ideological formulations 
that were often very different from the 
dominant one.’ 

Professor Gluck further contends that 
whereas the conservative authoritarian 
orthodoxy fostered by the establishment—the 
tenndsei (emperor-system) ideology proper— 
disappeared in 1945, other civic values nurtured 
in the Meiji period, such as a belief ın progress, 
the sense of being Japanese, pride in national 
achievement, as well as traditionally-rooted 
attitudes towards the individual and the group, 
survived because they reflected more natural or 
fundamental tendencies; and while conceding, 
with some qualifications, that in the thirtres and 
early forties ‘the orthodoxy appeared amply 
capable of galvanising society for the purposes 
of the state’, she implies, that the most lasting 
effect of official indoctrination was the 
‘denaturing of politics’, that 1s, its public 
devaluation by its association with unlightened 
self-interest, lack of principles and the 
dominance of personal relations over social 
good. Even this achievement, however, was not, 
she maintains, the bureaucratic establishment’s 
alone, since aversion to partisan politics was 
also widely expressed in the press and by intel- 
lectuals. 

Insofar as the author’s reflections on the 
legacy of Meiji ideology raise very broad ques- 
tions of interpretation and also, inevitably, lack 
the detailed support which 1s so conspicuous a 
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feature of her treatment of its development, it is 
possible to quibble over the emphases in one or 
two of her general statements about the 1912- 
1945 period. It might, for instance, be argued 
that the devaluation of politics was less effective 
than she implies, and that she too readily tends 
to equate politics with the established political 
parties But it is hard to find fault with her book 
and even harder to withhold admuration for its 
many merits. Gluck’s handling of the political 
and social background is as sure-footed and 
well-informed as her discussion of ideas and 
attitudes Moreover, quality of content is 
matched by quality of style: the combination of 
unusually well-crafted sentences and varied, but 
precise use of language makes for extreme read- 
ability, notwithstanding the density of the argu- 
ment. Above all, she draws upon a prodigious 
range of sources, including memoirs, diaries and 
letters (some unpublished), a considerable num- 
ber of village documents, and scores of 
newspapers, both major and regional, not to 
mention a formidable list of secondary works 
The result is a rtch tapestry, which depicts, as 
never before in English, and rarely in Japanese, 
all the major features of Meiji ideology, inter- 
weaving regional and local strands with 
national ones, both official and unofficial, in a 
vivid and arresting fashion. A host of apt quo- 
tations provide flesh to the bones of the argu- 
ment, and even Japanese specialists on the Meiji 
period will find fresh material here. The aspects 
on which Gluck particularly focuses—the 
public image of the Meiji emperor, the introduc- 
tion of the 1889 constitution, the debates over 
the content of education and its political and 
social functions, the nature of the kokutat, the 
propagation of agrarian community ideals and 
the local improvement movement—are al] 
examined either in greater depth than in 
previous treatments in English or in a fashion 
which adds significantly to what has previously 
been written. In short, this is a work of real 
distinction which should be essential reading for 
all who are interested ın modern Japanese 
history, politics and society, and which bears 
comparison with the best historical writing in 
any field of history. 


R. L SIMS 


ALVIN D. Coox: Nomonhan: Japan 
against Russia, 1939. 2 vols. xv, 661, 
662-1253 pp. Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1985. $95. 


In this world of overworked and overblown 
words, any reviewer must perforce exercise a 
marked degree of prudence in introducing and 
distributing superlatives, but with respect to 
Professor Alvin D. Coox’s two-volume study 
Nomonhan: Japan against Russia, 1939 (or the 
operations at Khalkin-Gol, after its Soviet des- 
ignation) it is relatively easy to override such a 
self-denying ordinance, for here is a work which 
is at once classic in both design and execution. 
Though seemingly a distant, dusty ' small war’ 
of no great consequence, fought out between 
Japanese and Soviet-Mongolian troops in the 
tense months from May to September 1939, 
Professor Coox deploys an immense weight of 
scholarship and original investigation (both 
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documentary and interview material) to show 
quite conclustvely that this ‘small war’ cast a 
giant shadow. It was not that mere ' mouse- 
stirring’ which some arrogant and over con- 
fident Japanese commanders took it to be until 
their forces were pulverized by the Red Army 
but accountably one of the most ‘decisive 
battles ' of the present century, reaching into the 
heart of strategic decision-making in east and 
west alike, impinging on the Second World War 
and incorporating lessons for the present day. 

The first volume, running to 661 pages (with 
very extensive notes and references, plus 
explanatory maps and pertinent photographs) is 
essentially prologue, tracing in the first instance 
the rise of the Kwantung Army and throwing 
new light on the ‘Mukden Incident’ of 
18 September, 1931, after which the Kwantung 
Army 'inexorably dragged the Japanese High 
Command and the government into the con- 
quest of all Manchuria'. Having invested 
Manchuria, which in turn prompted a serious 
Soviet military build-up in its easterly ter- 
ritories, the Kwantung Army embarked not 
only on extensive planning for operations 
against the Soviet Union but also tests of Soviet 
intentions and capabilities, culminating in the 
significant Amur incident of June 1937, a 
* reconnaissance 1n force '—not itself instigated 
by the Kwantung Army but enough to whet an 
appetite for offensive action against the Soviet 
‘ paper tiger’. Relations between the Kwantung 
Army and the High Command, the latter hold- 
ing a tighter leash, became more embittered and 
the former sulked in its tents, though not for 
long. A larger and more serious mcident, 
Changkufeng (Lake Khasan) was soon im the 
making, itself the subject of extensive mono- 
graphic treatment by Professor Coox published 
in 1977. 

In this present passage Professor Coox delves 
deep nto Japanese military policies and 
attitudes to make the key point that the 
Japanese learned only what they wished to learn 
from the experience of Changkufeng. Com- 
mand cabals, personality conflicts, serious 
operational shortcomings and deficient intelli- 
gence boded ill for the outcome at Nomonhan 
when the Japanese army was seriously and 
savagely engaged. That lack of intelligence soon 
made itself felt when the Japanese 23rd Divi- 
sion, itself ‘green’ and poorly equipped, was 
snagged in the 'Halha trap’ but apparently 
without any general Japanese realization that 
Red Army troops would become ‘heavily 
involved’ in the Nomonhan fighting (1, 246), 
even as Soviet forces began to mass. Employing 
a single division in a ‘demonstration of force’ 
in a limited ground strike seemed to promise 
restraint of the Kwantung Army and a cap on 
possible escalation, only to have the Kwantung 
Army launch its unauthorized heavy air strike 
against Tamsag airfield. Thus, in Professor 
Coox's considered view (1, 270), was lost any 
chance of restraint and the mere ‘ chastisement ' 
of Soviet-Mongolian forces speedily turned 
into heavy and sustained fighting. 

Japanese operations on the left bank of the 
Halha early in July fared badly and Professor 
Coox assembles the painful evidence (from 
documents and interviews) of Japanese short- 
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comings-—overconfidence, underestimation of 
the enemy, poor strategic direction, the weak- 
ness of the 23rd Division, inferior artillery, 
inadequate logistics, shortage of bridging equip- 
ment, ineffective anti-tank weapons and sparse 
communications. Bringing on tanks, inferior as 
they were to Soviet models, brought no great 
transformation, nor did the infantry attacks— 
even if the night assaults began to wear down 
the Soviet troops—overcome Soviet superiority 
m artillery and compensate for the lack of 
Japanese heavy artillery. The big guns did 
ultimately move up, but on the Soviet side ‘ big 
guns’ of a different order were also closing on 
Nomonhan. Enter Zhukov. 

The final section of Volume One deals in 
considerable detail with Zhukov’s plans for a 
“second Cannae’ in August 1939, exploiting a 
wide range of Soviet sources, In what is perhaps 
a fortunate comcidence, posthumous memoirs 
by Marshal Zhukov have appeared recently in 
Ogenek (1986, No. 48) and elucidate some fur- 
ther points bearing on the Soviet command 
structure at Nomonhan (notably Zhukov's rela- 
tions with Shtern) and the lessons learned from 
the performance of Soviet troops. 

The second volume opens with Zhukov's 
high-speed, combined-arms August offensive, 
culminating ın the encirclement and destruction 
of the Japanese. What follows is a harrowing 
catalogue of battlefield annihilation and the 
gum rituals of suicide enforced on survivors, 
whatever their bravery, as the cost of being 
vanquished, a detailed exposition of the diplo- 
matic 'disentanglement' of the Nomonhan 
affair and an evaluation of the lessons of 
Nomonhan for both sides (ch. xlii, 991-1032). 
In the event, the true ‘ lesson’ was duly learned 
with the ‘superficial’ Japanese decision of 
9 August, 1941, when the Wehrmacht was 
already slicing deep into European Russia, to 
thrust south rather than north against the 
Soviet Union, causing anguish and rage even 
now on the part of former Kwantung Army 
staff officers (11, 1050). The Soviet Union did not 
collapse, there were no ‘ripe plums’ ready for 
dropping, after 1942 Kwantung Army fortunes 
declined as those of the Red Army prospered. In 
August 1945, in yet another large scale offensive 
in the Far East, the Red Army shattered what 
was left of its old foe, living out its last days in a 
fools’ paradise. 

In addition to his appendices, Professor Coox 
has assembled a massive bibliography of 1,018 
items (629 of Japanese provenance) plus a note 
on Soviet sources. This was a ‘small war’ of 
huge dimension, as Professor Coox shows in a 
series of masterly analyses, based on an 
unrivalled assembly of source material. And yet 
one more bizarre confirmation of his thesis has 
recently come to hand from none other than 
Marshal Zhukov himself in a posthumous 
revelation. Like so many others, Zhukov was 
evidently marked down for death in Stalin’s 
military purge which decimated the Red Army 
high command. The documents were compiled, 
the man with the fatal dossier not far behind, 
when ' suddenly the summons ... the order to 
proceed to Khalkin-Gol . . . I went gladly on my 
way '. Khalkin-Gol (Nomonhan) literally saved 
Zhukov and in so doing preserved the one 
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Soviet commander who was to play a decisive 
role in the Red Army's life-and-death struggle 
between 1941—45. 


J ERICKSON 


TsuRUMI SHUNSUKE: Zn intellectual 
history of wartime Japan 193 ]- 
1945. vi, 136 pp. London, etc.: 
oa Paul International, 1986. 

0. 


Recent writing about Japan between 1931 
and 1945 has begun to emphasize the degree to 
which Japanese society and politics functioned 
more or less ' normally’ in that period, moving 
away from a scenario whose main features were 
fanatical patriots and ambitious army officers. 
The implicit assertion that discussion of Japan 
in this period need not be restricted to ‘ the rise 
of the military ' has been a fruitful one Associ- 
ated with this approach 1s an attempt to place 
the Pacific War in the context of earlier and 
later Japanese history; and a belief that while 
the war was 1n no sense ‘inevitable’, neither 
should ıt be dismissed as an aberration or 
deviation from the historical mainstream. 

Tsurumi Shunsuke, 1n An intellectual history 
of wartime Japan 1931-1945, emphasizes the 
centrality of the ‘Fifteen Years’ War’ for an 
understanding of contemporary Japan. ‘ What 
took place in Japan from 1931 to 1945’, he 
writes, ‘should not merely be dismissed as the 
product of a whim or thoughtlessness’ (p. 2). 
Indeed, the ‘investigation of how Japanese 
remember, interpret, express, and distort the 
events of the war can be a clue to the nature of 
Japanese culture ' (p. 76). The perspectives from 
which Tsurumi says he begins are surely useful 
ones: in the first chapter he states that his arm 1s 
‘to place Japanese culture from the very first 
within the perspective of the cultures of other 
Asian countries, especially Korea and China’. 
He adds that ‘It 1s also important to see the 
Japan of today within the perspective of the 
Japan of the war years. It is these perspectives 
which I will attempt to provide’ (p. 3). 

Unfortunately, this book promises a great 
deal more than it delivers It raises interesting 
questions, only to ignore them (ch. ix, 1n which 
Tsurumi makes the above remark about the 
importance of the ways in which Japanese 
remember and interpret the war, is a good 
example). The book 1s in no sense an intellectual 
history of the wartime period, or indeed of any 
other. Chapter headings, like the book's title, 
bear at best only passing relevance to actual 
content: nearly half of ch. xu, ‘The end of the 
war ', for example, is devoted to a discussion of 
the values of Okinawan culture and its possible 
contribution to a reformation of Japanese 
culture as a whole. 

The reader must concentrate hard to find a 
unifying theme in this book, which rambles 
across the course of Japanese history from the 
Tokugawa period to the present day, picking up 
themes as diverse as tenkó ' ideological conver- 
sion ', Koreans in Japan, the atomic bombs, the 
Security Treaty crisis of 1960, changes in the 
orientation of the Japan Communist Party, and 
the anti-pollution movement of the 1950s and 
1960s. The book, like others before it, probably 
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represents more than anything else a search for 
a key concept or unifying idea through which to 
understand contemporary Japan. Tsurumi 
apparently believes he has found such a concept 
in the idea of tenkd, but he cannot be said to 
have succeeded in transmitting that understand- 
ing to the reader of his book. 

A theme which Tsurumi pursues at least as 
consistently as that of fenkd is ‘imsulanity’, 
which he believes to be a dominant feature of 
Japanese society, both historically and 1n the 
present day Insularity, or that aspect of 
Japanese thinking which 1s predicated on a 
belief that the Japanese live in a territory which 
has always been theirs by right, and in which 
they are free from the fear of invasion (p. 14), is 
a basic cause of tenkó ın the first place, accord- 
ing to Tsurumi. The reader is led to the conclu- 
sion, notwithstanding the simultaneous 
emphasis on ftenko, that insularity is the concept 
through which sense can be made of contempor- 
ary Japanese history. In several chapters, 
however, the link between the subject matter 
and the stated theme of tenko[insulanty 1s 
extremely tenuous and even forced (see pp. 37-8 
for a good example of this) 

An intellectual history of wartime Japan is the 
second work in a series edited by Yoshio 
Sugimoto. It 1s based on a set of lectures given 
at McGill University, Montreal, in. 1979-80. 
The lectures were given in English, and 
published in Japan, in Japanese, by Iwanami 
Shóten in 1982. They have presumably been re- 
translated for this edition The original lecture 
format does much to explain the book's failure 
as a unified work It should be read as a series of 
lectures which treats a variety of interesting and 
topical themes more or less separately, though 
with loose connecting 1deas and with sustained 
reference to the period between 1931 and 1945. 
It is presumably meant for the general reader, 
who mught, however, be very confused after 
reading this book, and certainly will be little the 
wiser about the intellectual history of wartime 
Japan. 


SANDRA WILSON 


ROBERT W. LEUTNER: Shikitei Sanba 
and the comic tradition in Edo fic- 
tion. (Harvard-Yenching Institute 
Monograph Series, 25.) xi, 232 pp. 
Cambridge, | Mass: Harvard 
University, Council on East Asian 
Studies and  Harvard-Yenching 
Institute, 1985. (Distributed by 
Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. and London. £17.95.) 


Slightly less than half of this book consists of 
translated extracts from Ukiyoburo. which 1s 
now the best-known of Sanba's works and one 
of the few that have been annotated for the 
convenience of the late twentieth-century 
reader. Leutner’s translations are a great suc- 
cess" he has not only devised strategies for 
coping with the non-standard Japanese faith- 
fully recorded by Sanba, especially of the spastic 
Butashichi, but he has even managed to make 
his translations funny. Would-be translators of 
Sanba or any of the other colloquial writers of 
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the Jate nineteenth century have to confront 
formidable methodological difficulties as it 1s. 
To require them to reproduce the humour as 
well might seem too much to ask, but Leutner 
has shown that it 1s possible and for that he 
deserves to be warmly congratulated by all who 
have struggled to force reluctant gesaku into 
English. 

Why translate gesaku at all? Leutner believes 
that gesaku works and writers have been 
unjustly neglected in Japan hitherto and that 
they are worth studying (though he 1s a touch 
defensive on that score) He is quite right. The 
blame for the neglect can partly be pinned on 
the kokugaku roots of kokubungaku scholarship 
in Japan, but whatever the reasons the fact is 
that only a tiny minority in the vast world of 
Japanese literary scholarship has been prepared 
to examine the gesaku phenomenon closely. As 
a result there is just a handful of monographs on 
a couple of the most prominent writers and a 
handful of annotated editions of their most 
‘representative’ works Most gesaku works are 
yet to be reprinted, and second-ranking figures 
like Shiba Zenko, Sakuragawa Jihinari and Utei 
Enba are little more than names in hterary 
dictionaries. And this in spite of the fascinating 
location of gesaku at the meeting point of oral 
traditions and a well-developed culture of the 
pnnted word, not to mention its role in the 
evolution of the Meij novel. 

The study of Sanba, his times and his euvre, 
that forms the first half of this work is work- 
manlke and informative, but ıt suffers from 
being too dependent on the work of Honda 
Yasuo, who has written the only Japanese 
monograph on Sanba to date, Leutner has 
provided us with plenty of useful biographical 
and background information and has explored 
the commercial milieu in which gesaku works 
were produced and marketed, but he ventures 
no further than that and leaves unposed and 
unanswered questions about the representation 
of colloquial language in gesaku and the oral, or 
at least aural, qualities of printed gesaku 
literature 


P F. KORNICKI 


P. G. O'NEILL: A reader of handwrit- 
ten Japanese. 267 pp. Tokyo, New 
York and London: Kodansha 
International, 1984. Y. 5000, $25. 


The aim of this book 1s stated clearly in the 
Preface’ ‘to enable the student ... with an 
intermediate ability in the reading of Japanese 
... to develop the skills necessary to read a 
range of handwriting covering anything likely 
to be met in normal usage.’ The method used to 
achieve this end is characteristically O'Neill: 
sensible, down-to-earth and impeccably 
academic. The introduction gives a general des- 
cription of Japanese letters, reducing to an 
acceptable minimum form the considerable 
variety that we all encounter in our own cor- 
respondence and are about to encounter in this 
book. The Introduction concludes, very use- 
fully, with instructions on the layout to be 
followed in writing envelopes. There then follow 
99 reproductions of handwritten letters mainly 
addressed to Professor O'Neill, graded 
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generally according to the difficulty the reader 
might have in deciphering them, plus one piece 
of classical calligraphy. A full Romanization 1s 
given, with the Introductory Texts (nos. 1-25) 
also being supplemented by translations. There 
are also notes on proper nouns, grammatical 
points, etc. The four appendices contain a 
wealth of useful information, ' the first present- 
ing an outline of jas language; the second 
showing the old, full forms of the characters 
with their modern simplifications; the third list- 
ing written forms of tlie 60 most important 
characters, and the fourth giving the main 
variant forms of kana found in handwritten 
Japanese'. The whole book is rounded off 
with an Index-cum-Glossary, to which clear 
references are given in the text. 

‘This ıs the book we have all been waiting 
for ' 1s the response of every colleague to whom 
I have shown it. There is no doubt that reading 
this book from cover to cover will result in a 
greatly increased facility in reading Japanese 
letters. The mere repetition of standard phrases 
and phraseology in graded levels of illegibility 
develops a sixth sense which only the most 
ardent correspondents can have had before. 
This in itself is good reason to praise A reader of 
handwritten Japanese. 

The present reviewer and many of his col- 
leagues will benefit from this book, but does this 
group matter? There is a rapidly increasing 
number of new receivers and writers of Japanese 
letters who may find it of less obvious benefit 
Many more students now need help with letters 
received from Japanese friends and on the 
whole these are types of letters not represented 
in this book It is, not to put too fine a point on 
it, a middle-aged book. Most—not all, by any 
means—of the letters reproduced in A reader of 
handwritten Japanese are from correspondents 
who appear to be middle-aged or above. More 
important: all are addressed to someone middle- 
aged, if Professor O'Neill will forgive the indeli- 
cate reference. O’Neill’s status 1s such that 
almost every letter is couched in polite language 
appropriate to it. His response would probably 
be that it is best to learn to read the difficult 
first, but one cannot help feeling that the inclu- 
sion of some letters from young people to young 
people would have widened its sphere of useful- 
ness. 

Additional usable information could also 
have been provided in the headnotes to each 
letter. As they stand, they mostly indicate the 
level of formality that one may expect in the 
letter they accompany. For example: ‘ Letter 
from a Previously Unknown Man’ (p. 82), 
“Letter from a Publisher, Known for Many 
Years’ (p. 170). Some indication of the content 
(e.g. letter of request, letter of condolence, letter 
of thanks, etc.) would help the first-time reader 
adjust mentally to the content and the second- 
time reader locate a needed pattern rapidly. One 
wonders also about the author's differentiation 
between ‘Woman’ and ' Lady’ in these head- 
notes. What does this indicate? Do ‘Ladies’ 
write more formally than ‘Women’? It is espe- 
cially disconcerting to find a letter from one of 
one’s own friends described as from a 
‘Woman’ while Professor O’Neill’s friends are 
invariably ‘ Ladies’. 

There are also some uncharacteristic lapses 
which one does not find in O'Neill's other 
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language books For example, the Introduction 
states that ‘Bold Type indicates words and 
names not given in standard dictionaries and 
therefore listed in the Index and Glossary’ 
(p. 17), but the word ensatsu (p. 137), which is 
gven in bold type and which indeed does not 
appear in standard dictionaries, 15 not listed in 
the Index and Glossary. The Romanized ver- 
sion of letter no. 17 has a phrase missing 
towards the end (p. 65) and the Japanese text of 
no. 80 omits (?) two lines which appear in the 
Romanization. 

One should hesitate to criticize a book for not 
being what it was not intended to be, but in spite 
of the uncompromising word ' Reader' in the 
title O'Neill invites us in the Introduction to use 
his book as a guide to letter-writing in Japanese. 
Here there is much scope for improvement, as 
the discrepancy between the almost anarchic 
variety of lay-outs in the letters themselves and 
the brief description of forms in the Introduc- 
tion can only lead to confusion. Letter-writing 1s 
a very idiosyncratic activity and the readers of 
this book should compile their own lists of 
references to useful phrases and formulations 
appearing ın the text-letters. When one reaches 
the end of the book, one is full of admiration for 
O'Neill as a correspondent in Japanese. We 
have accepted him as an authority and he 
should prescribe for us how we should write our 
own letters, perhaps by providing a few com- 
plete model letters covering a range of standard 
situations in formats recognized as acceptable 
by a number of Japanese informants. This we 
have all been waiting for too. 

diri it is inappropriate to refer to the 
personal content of the letters, but one could 
almost recommend this book as a biography of 
its compiler. One builds up a fascinating picture 
of the man to whom the letters are addressed. 
After reading letter no. 52 I know to whom to 
turn for comfort if 1 am robbed as the writer of 
the letter was. 


BRIAN POWELL 


KIRSTEN REFSING: The Ainu language: 
the morphology and syntax of the 
Shizunai dialect. 301 pp. Aarhus: 
Aarhus University Press, 1986. 


This attractively produced book presents the 
results of the author’s field-work on one of the 
eastern Ainu dialects on Hokkaido, making 
available for the first time in English a first- 
hand, comprehensive account of that language. 

The description bears the stamp of Ainu 
hnguistic studies long having been mainly a 
Japanese speciality. Thus, its taxonomic frame- 
work and terminology draw heavily on Western 
descriptions of Japanese, most notably S. E. 
Martin. A reference grammar of Japanese 
(1975), and structural similarities to Japanese 
are noted throughout the book. 

The morphological part which forms the core 
of the book 1s divided into three parts, nominals 
(pp. 81-139), verbals (pp. 140-153) and clitics 
(pp. 153-267). Clitics incorporate all dependent 
morphemes (except the copula and the belong- 
ing form of the nouns) noun affixes, verb 
affixes, auxiliaries indicating aspect, mood, etc., 
pronominal affixes, sentence final forms and 
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conjunctionalizers, with the unfortunate result 
that some phenomena, which would seem 
naturally to belong together, are separated (for 
instance verbs of different valency (pp. 140 ff.) 
and affixes that affect valency (pp. 177 ff.)). 

In most cases, however, the author’s sugges- 
tions and terminological innovations quite 
evidently refine or improve on earlier work in 
Japanese, although I found the detailed chrono- 
logical account of word classes as treated in 
earlier works on other dialects (pp. 17-51) 
unnecessarily long. An annotated critical over- 
view of Shizunai Ainu grammar (a précis of the 
morpho-syntax with illustrative examples) 
could have served the same purpose and pro- 
vided a less strenuous initiation to the subject 
for the non-specialist. 

As 1t is, the syntax chapter at the end of the 
book (pp. 267-77) gives only ' a very simple set 
of concatenating rewrite rules’ (p 48). It 1s 
regrettable that more attention was not given to 
syntax as this would no doubt have opened up 
vistas for research. Still, even in its present 
form—clearly an appendix to the treatment of 
morphology—this chapter represents an 
advance over previous ' morphology-centered ' 
(p 35) research. Together with classificatory 
and terminological improvements, it must count 
as one of the strong points of the book. 

The comprehensive framework, however, is 
not entirely matched by an exhaustive and 
penetrating account. There seems to be a rather 
uneasy balance between a Shizunai Amu gram- 
mar and a reference grammar of Ainu in 
general, in favour of the latter Thus, the des- 
enption of Shizunai Ainu and issues in Ainu 
grammar tend to be superseded by concerns to 
produce an easy work of reference. The mor- 
phological analysis 1s somewhat uneven, pro- 
nomunal affixes are treated 1n detail, the belong- 
ing form less so (for instance, would there be 
any dialect evidence for positing a final -i for the 
problematic Shizunai consonant final nouns 
with -i(/i) belonging form?). Exhaustive lists of 
morphological closed sets in the author’s data 
are given in some cases (e g. positionals, p 124), 
but not in others (e.g. adjunct reducing suffixes, 
p. 188). Also, 1t would appear that when the 
author's Shizunai data 1s inconclusive or simply 
lacking, a component of data from other 
dialects or of unspecified Ainu is introduced to 
fill the structural framework: for instance, as 
indeed noted, in the section on phonology 
(pp. 67 ff) Unfortunately, as Ainu 1s used to 
refer both to Shizunai Ainu specifically, and to 
Anu in general, it is unclear in places, to this 
reader at least, which is being referred to. I was 
able to confirm that one such shift, a / rok ‘sit’ 
(p. 152), presumably belongs to Ainu (exclusive 
of Shizunai), as ‘ sit’ in Shizuna: Ainu is always 
monaa (according to note 55, p. 282). 

This said, the book on the whole appears to 
be well suited to the purposes of a reference 
work, as indeed the author intended; the exposi- 
tion 1s clear, and the examples are well glossed. 
There 1s an index of grammatical terms, but not 
of word forms. 

Shizunai Ainu, like many other Ainu dialects, 
was spoken by only a couple of people by the 
time 1t was subjected to linguistic investigation, 
and the informant on whose language the des- 
cription 1n question is based, had not spoken 
Ainu for 30 years. It is clear that it displays a 
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simpler system than other dialects in many core 
areas of morpho-syntax, e.g pronominal 
affixes, plural marking and a (more) restricted 
set of nouns with belonging form. The author 
attributes this, correctly I think, to the more 
advanced decay of this particular dialect 
Presumably similar simplifications could have 
occurred in other parts of the grammar, and it 1s 
therefore hardly justifiable to conclude, simply 
on the evidence of the Shizunai Ainu, that Ainu 
in general does not have tense categories, dis- 
rud Tamura's observations (1960) on Saru 
inu. 

Clearly, Shizunai Ainu does not constitute 
the ideal basis for a reference grammar of Amu. 
The mentioning of dialect divergencies under 
the appropriate headings is helpful, but does not 
yield any overview of the dialects A critical 
account of Amu dialect studies, discussing 
in some depth the central areas of divergency, 
such as pronominal affixes, belonging forms, 
(tense-)aspect forms and conjunctionalizers, 
would greatly enhance the value of the book as 
a reference work for linguists. 


LONE TAKEUCHI 


MARK DURE: A grammar of Acehnese 
on the basis of a dialect of North 
Aceh. (Verhandelingen van het 
Koninklyk Instituut voor Taal-, 
Land- en Volkenkunde, 112). xiv, 
278 pp. Dordrecht, and Cinnamin- 
son, N.J.: Foris Publications, 1985. 


This carefully thought out, closely written 
book ıs a revision of Durie’s 1984 Ph.D. thesis 
at the Australian National University, based on 
a period of field-work in the Province of Aceh, 
North Sumatra, Indonesia. According to the 
author, (p 7) ' In analysing data the approach 
taken was eclectic.’ Despite his disclaimer of 
adherence to any single current theoretical per- 
suasion Durie’s analysis shows a deeper appre- 
ciation of theoretical issues than many gram- 
mars that purport to be theory-oriented. 

Chapter i, ‘Introduction’ attempts to place 
Acehnese (1,500,000 speakers) in its geographi- 
cal and linguistic setting, to review previous 
studies of the language and to succinctly present 
the methodology and goals of the grammar. A 
close relationship with the Chamic languages of 
mainland South-East Asia has been recognized 
by some scholars at least since Niemann (Bydra- 
gen tot de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde van 
Nederlandsch-Indié, 40, 1891, 27-44), and Durie 
further supports this view. 

One point of fact in this section is perhaps in 
need of correction. According to Dune the 
Acehnese refer to the Minangkabau immigrants 
of West Áceh as awak jamee 'strangers' or 
aneuk jamee ‘children of strangers’. Since 
cognates of aneuk (lit. * child °) designate a mem- 
ber of a social, political or occupational group 
in many of the languages of Western Indonesia 
(cf. Malay anak negeri = ‘child’ + ‘city- 
state’, hence ‘inhabitant of a place; native’), 
Acehnese awak jamee and aneuk jamee would 
appear to be synonymous. 

Chapter i, ‘Phonology’ provides an excel- 
lent introduction to the acoustic and arti- 
culatory phonetics, syllable and word structure 
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and phoneme distribution of Acehnese. 
Acehnese has long had a reputation among 
Indonesianists for being phonetically difficult, 
and Durie’s fine-grained treatment forms a 
welcome addition to the literature on the langu- 
age. In some cases, as with [S] (a postlaminal 
voiceless fricative with dental channel tur- 
bulence) Durie's description makes a contribu- 
tion not only to the study of Acehnese, but also 
to phonetic typology 1n general. 

Nasal phenomena and phenomena of 
nasalization constitute a particularly intricate 
set of analytical problems 1n Acehnese. Like 
Iban of South-West Sarawak (N.C Scott in 
D. Abercrombie et al. (ed.), In honour of Daniel 
Jones, London 1964, 432-6), Rejang of South- 
Central Sumatra (J. Coady and R. McGinn, in 
R. Carle et al. (ed), GAVA’. studies in 
Austronesian languages and cultures dedicated to 
Hans Kahler, Berlin, 1982) and Narum of 
Northern Sarawak (Blust, ‘Fieldnotes on 
languages of Northern Sarawak’, n.d.), 
Acehnese has a series of nasal consonants which 
are followed by oral, rather than by nasalized 
vowels. Historically these derive from 
prenasalized voiced obstruents in which the 
transition time between velic closure and oral 
release has been shortened so that the primary 
phonetic distinction between the reflex of earlier 
N + V and NSvd + Vis contrastive nasality on 
the following vowel (N + V, N + V). Durie 
considers two analyses that have been adopted 
for these phonation types: (1) they have been 
treated as prenasali voiced obstruents, 
(2) they have been treated as a special class of 
nasals (‘funny’ nasals). He rejects both solu- 
tions, choosing instead to recognize contrastive 
vowel nasality following nasal consonants 
Since vowel nasahty is marginally contrastive 
following non-nasal consonants this solution 
might be regarded as independently motivated. 
Traditional Acehnese orthography, however, 
favours the representation of these phonation 
types as sequences of nasal plus (shortened) 
stop, and native speaker reaction to the similar 
phonation types in Rejang and Narum suggests 
a parallel analysis in those languages. Durie 
states that there are ' phonotactic reasons’ for 
rejecting the cluster analysis. However, he men- 
tions only one reason (the statement of syllable 
structure would be complicated), and he offers a 
single word in illustration ([fram] ' angry’), 
hence /ngram/, with an atypical trilitteral clus- 
ter). But nasals followed by [r] exhibit a univer- 
sal tendency to develop an intervening stop 
homorganic with the nasal, and this stop 
presumably would undergo shortening in 
Acehnese There is reason to doubt, then, that 
[pram] contains an underlying ‘ funny ' nasal; if 
not, the only cited counter-evidence to the clus- 
ter analysis of ‘funny’ nasals disappears. 

Chapter iii, * Morphology ' is a sophisticated 
treatment of a variety of topics, some of them 
arguably non-morphological. Durie points out 
that Acehnese has no inflecttonal morphology, 
but makes considerable use of derivational pre- 
fixes and infixes. The absence of suffixes, and the 
percentage of monosyllables (9%) are 
reminiscent of the Chamic languages and of the 
Austroasiatic languages of mainland South- 
East Asia. Morphological variation (allomor- 
phy) includes some unusual alternations, as 
when the initial labial consonant of a trisyllable 
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1s replaced by /S/ if the next syllable begins with 
an unlike labial consonant (e.g. /baro/ ‘new’, 
but /pur-baro/ — [Suibaro] ‘ renew’) 

The topic which receives most attention tn 
this chapter is reduplication. Despite a consider- 
able variety of surface manifestations, Durie 
argues convincingly that reduplication in 
Acehnese is used largely for ‘emphatic stress’. 

The remaining six chapters are concerned 
with syntax Chapter iv, ' Verbs’ outlines the 
formal characteristics of Acehnese verbs, and 
discusses their argument types, the incorpora- 
tion of nominals within verbal constructions, 
verbal semantics, verb derivation, and why a 
separate class of adjectives need not be 
recognized. 

When used predicatively Acehnese verbs 
require a pronominal clitic that 1s co-referential 
with the independent nominal or pronominal 
subject (a term that Durie, however, rejects). In 
this respect Acehnese resembles many of the 
Austronesian languages of Eastern Indonesia 
and Western Melanesia more than its immedi- 
ate neighbours. This 59-page chapter is rich 1n 
examples (247 sample sentences), and provides 
the reader with a thorough overview of a verb 
system which in many respects 1s exceptional in 
Western Indonesia. 

Chapter v, ‘ Nominals' includes a discussion 
of pronouns, title nouns, demonstratives, 
generic nouns, numerals, classifiers, measure 
nouns, quantifiers, manner nouns, location 
nouns and onomatopoetic nouns. Acehnese 
nouns lack articles and any kind of marking for 
case, number or gender. Like many of the 
languages of East and South-East Asia, 
however, Acehnese possesses a system of 
numerical classifiers which are obligatory in 
noun phrases that contain a numeral modifier. 

The most detailed section in this chapter is 
the discussion of pronouns, which is exceptional 
for its wealth of information on social usage. 
Not only are the formal and semantic distinc- 
tions of the pronouns outlined in great detail, 
but Durie has taken the trouble (1) to indicate 
which pronoun 1s chosen in cases of group 
reference/address (‘one uses the most polite 
pronoun appropriate for some individual in the 
group. Thus when speaking of adults and chil- 
dren together one would use the pronominal 
form appropriate for adults’), and (2) to 
explain why in some cases a clitic pronoun may 
be used ‘ which does not formally agree in level 
of politeness with a co-referential independent 
pronoun in the same clause’ (the speaker may 

ein the process of switching levels; mixing may 
allow an intermediate level of politeness). 

Chapter vi, ‘Epistemological classifiers’ 
argues for a category of morphemes which 
corresponds largely (but not exactly) to the 
interrogative pronouns of more familiar langu- 
ages. This is a chapter full of highly original 
analysis. 

Chapter vii, ‘ Prepositions ' is a short chapter 
(9 pages) which 1s principally concerned with 
lexical semantics. 

Chapters viii and ix, ‘Syntax’ and ‘Syntax 
beyond the clause', touch on a number of 
topics. One of the more noteworthy of these 1s 
the typological distinction between ergative and 
accusative languages. Durie notes that the 
grouping of transitive and intransitive Agents 
and Undergoers permits more than the two 
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typological possibilities that are conventionally 
recognized in discussions of the ergative/accusa- 
tive distinction (ergative = transitive Agent 
distinct, accusative = transitive Undergoer dis- 
tinct). Acehnese fits neither category neatly, but 
is closer to what R. M. W. Dixon (Language, 
55, 1979, 59-138) has called a ‘ fluid-S(ubject) 
language' In Durie's analysis Acehnese lacks 
surface subjects entirely, making it typologically 
unusual not only among its Western Indonesian 
neighbours, but among the world's languages 
generally. 

By almost any analysis Acehnese appears to 
be a language which presents a daunting range 
of practical and theoretical problems. It is a 
phonetically difficult language which has a 
typologically unusual syntax. Moreover, it is an 
Austronesian language which has many features 
that are more typical of the Austroasiatic langu- 
ages—-possibly the result of an earlier sojourn 
on the Asian mainland. It is a credit to Durie 
that he has produced such a carefully conceived, 
clearly and simply written book on such a 
challenging subject at the very outset of his 
career 1n linguistics. 


ROBERT A. BLUST 


AHMAD IBRAHIM and two others 
(comp.) Readings on Islam in 
Southeast Asia. xv, | 407 pp. 
Singapore: Institute of Southeast 
Asian Studies, 1985. 


The aim of this volume is formulated con- 
cisely in the Foreword by Professor K. S. 
Sandhu, Director of the Institute of Southeast 
Asian Studies in Singapore, which produced it, 
as ‘a systematic selection of seminal contribu- 
tions articulating the nature of Islam in the 
region, including its origins and development’. 
It constitutes the inaugural number of a 
planned series on ‘Social issues in Southeast 
Asia '. In their Preface the compilers describe it 
more modestly as ‘a reading list collapsed into 
one volume’. 

The volume does gather together the work of 
an impressive number of writers, 48 in all, of an 
enormous variety, ranging from indigenous 
writers of the present decade to pre-war 
expatriates. There is a helpful note on each 
contributor. The excerpts are brief, most span- 
ning only a few pages. Although the Compilers 
observe ‘ we have scrupulously avoided re-edit- 
ing the material’, in many cases the excerpts 
have in fact been abridged; the fact of the 
abridgements 1s acknowledged 1n footnotes, but 
not their extent. The first excerpt, appropriately 
enough Drewes’s ‘ New light on the coming of 
Islam to Indonesia?’, is taken from pp. 433-59 
of the original article in Bijdragen, but the 
excerpt actually begins on p. 438. 

The excerpts are distributed under six major 
themes: Early Islamization; Colonial Rule; 
Post-Independence Politics; The Institution- 
alization of Islam, Socio-Cultural Settings, 
Perspectives on Modernization. 

To turn to the substance of the volume: I 
found ıt very useful in fact, giving as it does a 
variety of facets on Islam in South-East Asia. 
The excerpts often comprise an illuminating 
sample from one of the major works, such as 
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that from Dr. Sartono’s The peasants’ revolt of 
Banten in 1888. 

A number of the articles are not focused on 
South-East Asia. Thus, for example, the late 
Professor Coulson discusses 'The concept of 
progress and Islamic Law' in general Islamic 
terms. Another general discussion 1s Said 
Ramadan's ‘ Three major problems confronting 
the world of Islam '. The nature of Islam fully 
justifies the inclusion of such contributions. At 
the other extreme, a paper by S. Husin Ali, 
‘Religion at the village level’, describes the 
detailed practice of Islam in three Malay villa- 
ges, one in Kedah, one in Pahang, and one in 
Johor, and is in its own way just as fascinating 
as the more theoretical contributions. 

One of the most illuminating papers 1s 
“Malayism, Bumiputraism, and Islam’ by 
Chandra Muzaffar, whose work I had not read 
He 1s President of the ALIRAN movement, and 
his contribution is thought-provoking, as one 
might expect. He tackles these two controversial 
concepts in present-day Malaysia head-on, and 
argues convincingly that Malayism and 
Bumiputraism cannot employ Islam to authen- 
ticate themselves. He writes (p. 357) ‘That 
Bumiputraism cannot be defended from an 
Islamic point of view is something that very few 
Muslims in Malaysia are aware of. Even where 
there 1s some awareness, there doesn’t seem to 
be a willingness to articulate such a view in 
pee It is a great credit to him that he does 

ave the courage to express such a view, and 
one which may encapsulate the germ of a solu- 
tion to one of the burning topical questions. 

One of the best contributions 1s by one of the 
compilers Dr. Sharon Siddique ‘ Conceptualiz- 
ing contemporary Islam: religion or ideology? ’, 
and her analysis of ‘Contemporary Islam in 
Southeast Asia’ (pp. 342-5) provides a 
masterly exposition of some of the major ques- 
tions. 

There are papers displaying the abandonment 
of the academic observer’s detachment, and 
incorporating advice which might lead to the 
solution, or at least alleviation, of some of the 
major tensions between Muslims and non- 
Muslims in South-East Asia. A good example is 
that of the late Peter G. Gowing, who discusses 
sympathetically and constructively the position 
of Muslim minorities 1n the Philippines and in 
Thailand, and suggests a way forward 

On the whole, this volume on Islam in South- 
East Asia 1s a worthy initiation for the new 
series. It brings together 1n manageable form a 
very wide variety of existing views on the sub- 
ject. The editing has been carefully done and I 
noticed almost no printing errors. A useful 
general bibliography 1s included. 


RUSSELL JONES 


SHAHARIL TALIB: After its own image: 
the Trengganu experience 1881- 
1941 xx, 302 pp. Singapore: Oxford 
University Press, [1985]. £40. 


Shaharil Talib, a lecturer in South-East Asian 
Studies at the University of Malaya, is a promi- 
nent member of a new group of radical 
historians which has emerged in Malaysia tn the 
last few years. He has already published a 
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number of articles on the impact of British rule 
in Kelantan (including ‘ Voices from the Kelan- 
tan Desa 1900-1940’, Modern Asian Studies, 
17, 2, 1983) but the present book, a revision of a 
doctoral thesis submitted to Monash Univer- 
sity, is his first major study. Shahar! is 
primarily concerned with the response of the 
various social classes in the east coast state of 
Trengganu to the increasing penetration of 
western capital from the beginning of the 1880s 
and then, from 1910, to the establishment of 
formal British rule. Writmg ‘from the stand- 
point of the working masses’ (p. vii) he argues 
that from the close of the nineteenth century the 
Trengganu élite used its  political-social 
authority to extract increasing wealth from the 
expanding money econamy created by the 
introduction of western capital. Most notably, 
the revenue farm system was extended to cover 
the flow of virtually all goods and services ın 
and out of the state; a concession system was 
established ‘ which firmly placed in the hands of 
the ruling class, control over the incipient plan- 
tation and mining sectors of the economy’ 
(p. 220); and ancient agricultural rights were 
revived ‘through which this privileged group 
managed to extract an economic surplus from 
the otherwise subsistence agricultural economy 
of the peasantry’ (p.220). These political- 
economic institutions, through which the élite 
had strengthened its authority and wealth, were 
challenged and then dismantled by the colonial 
administration which was erected from 1910, 
and significant segments of the ruling class 
became incorporated into the colonial 
bureaucracy as salaried officials As the Treng- 
ganu élite sought successively to enhance and 
then defend its economic position, the peasantry 
were exposed, in Shaharil’s words, to ‘the full 
brunt of capitalist penetration and colonial 
administration in the countryside’ (p. 4). As the 
strains induced by increasing monetization, 
population growth and élite demands grew, the 
peasantry were provoked, in 1928, into open 
revolt, directed against both the colonial order 
and the indigenous élite. 

Shahart’s analysis is richly detailed and sup- 
ported by meticulous research in the colonial 
records (‘ the sources of the overlords’, p. 286). 
As the quotations in the opening paragraph 
indicate, Shaharil argues with a passionate con- 
viction; but it is a passion which in time begins 
to undermine the persuasiveness of the argu- 
ment. Two brief illustrations can be given. On 
occasions the vigour of Shaharil’s language 
cannot fully hide the weakness of the argument. 
Thus he claims that * the crushing weight of the 
taxes in the state was borne by the subject class’ 
(p. 34). Yet to establish confidently that the 
burden of taxation was indeed ' crushing ' surely 
requires a detailed study of peasant incomes and 
expenditures, and in a primarily subsistence 
economy this is almost impossible to achieve. 
Simply to list the imposts introduced by col- 
onial administration is not to establish that they 
were ‘an oppressive burden to the peasants’ 
(p. 139). Second, the vigour of the expression 
does on occasion lead to 2 loss of perspective. If 
Shaharil can write so dramatically about the 
condition of the labouring masses in that part of 
the peninsula where the penetration of western 
capital from the late nineteenth century was in 
fact relatively slight, one wonders how he could 
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convey the suffering on the west coast where the 
intrusion of capitalism was indeed deep and 
pervasive. It ıs not too harsh to remark that 
scholarship is rarely well served by indignation. 

But this remains a very notable, stimulating 
contribution to the modern political-economic 
history of Malaysia, and it will be read to 
advantage by all those (of whatever intellectual 
persuasion) with an interest in élite and peasant 
reactions to colonial rule. 


RAJESWARY AMPALAVANAR 


RAYMOND FIRTH et al: Tikopia- 
English dictionary | Taranga Faka- 
tikopia ma Taranga Fakainglisi. 
xlvii, 615 pp. Oxford: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press; Auckland: Auckland 
University Press, 1985. £17.50. 


Tikopia 1s the southernmost island of the 
Solomon Islands group in the South West 
Pacific. It is a Polynesian Outher, one of about 
sixteen islands in Melanesia and Micronesia 
settled as a result of east to west voyages from 
the Polynesian triangle. Their inhabitants speak 
Polynesian languages, most of which are as yet 
inadequately described, or not at all, although 
this situation is gradually improving. Raymond 
Firth's Tikopia-English dictionary brings to six 
the number of substantial dictionaries of Outlier 
languages published since 1975. 

This is an unusual and fascinating book. 
Firth's connexion with Tikopia goes back to 
1928, when he undertook the first of his anthro- 
pological field studies on the island. This dic- 
tionary is a by-product of his immense knowl- 
edge of Tikopia culture and the store of texts 
which he has assembled over fifty years of 
research. In addition to providing Tikopia 
people with a record of ‘ the substantial cultural 
achievement represented in their language’, 
Firth intends it as a resource for scholars work- 
ing in comparative linguistics, and as a sup- 
plement to his own vast ethnographic record. 
Apart from its comprehensiveness, the value of 
the work for linguists and anthropologists alike 
lies in the coptous illustrative examples which 
accompany most entries, providing them with 
syntactic and semantic contexts and piving the 
work an almost encyclopaedic quality. Drawn 
for the most part from naturally occurring 
discourse, such as traditional oral texts and 
discussions with informants, they form an excel- 
lent data base for future grammatical research. 
References which accompany a substantial pro- 
portion of these examples draw upon thirty-six 
published works by Firth. In many cases these 
provide additional insights into the meaning of 
a word. The references to Tikopia ritual and 
belief and Rank and religion in Tikopia given 
with the entries for mana, manii and tapu are 
invaluable in expanding the scope of the glosses 
for these complex concepts 

There are some problems with this 
encyclopaedic approach, in that it implies an 
exhaustiveness which is not always realized. For 
example, mdiro ‘ effective ... with reference to 
mystical powers in healing’ should surely be 
accompanied by a reference to Tikopia ritual 
and belief, p. 183. Moreover, 1t is not always 
clear how readers whose interest is primarily in 
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the ethnographic record are to make use of 
these references, owing to the frequently arbi- 
trary connexion between the ethnographic 
material and the head-word under which it 
happens to be cross-referenced. The entry for 
the very common polysemous verb fai ‘do, 
make, prepare, perform, etc.’ contains a 
reference to a passage in Rank and religion in 
Tikopia on the ntes used in connexion with 
sacred canoes. Yet the entries for vaka ‘canoe’ 
and tapu ‘ sacred’ do not contain this reference. 
However, for any Polynesianist who 1s a dedi- 
cated browser, these idiosyncracies add to the 
book’s appeal: where else can one consult the 
entry for the 2nd person singular possessive 
pronoun, and be directed to an essay on 
women’s land rights before and after marriage; 
or that for a verb meaning ‘ to clear brushwood 
and weeds ', which leads one to a description of 
the traditional custom of bride capture? 

Biological species identifications in this dic- 
tionary are excellent, drawing upon recent work 
by Kirch, Yen and other scholars. A useful 
appendix contains diagrams and lists of words 
relating to the semantic domains of reef-land 
divisions, day-night divisions, and the body 
parts of fish. 

Complete consistency in the treatment of 
entries 1s the elusive goal of all lexicographers 
Thus dictionary scores well, with a few excep- 
tions. It is clear that /n/ and /p/ (the latter 
orthographically ng) are separate phonemes, 
and as initial segments they are so treated: 
words beginmng with ng follow words begin- 
ning with n. But within sections the arrange- 
ment is dictated by the orthography, giving 
alphabetizations like kana, kanga, kango, kant; 
or sana, sangu, sani. 

Derived words are for the most part listed 
under the entry for the stem rather than as 
separate headwords. Exceptions are made for 
many words prefixed with faka- and fe- Yet 
fepétuaki 1s listed only under pé (see discussion 
on p. viii). Whichever solution is adopted on the 
issue of derived words, 1t is surely essential to 
provide thorough cross-referencing of all words 
given exceptional treatment 

The dictionary is prefaced by an 18-page 
section entitled ‘ Notes on the structure of the 
Tikopia language’. Here Firth 1s at pains to 
stress that he writes as an anthropologist, not as 
a linguist, and in the hght of d disclaimers it 
would be ungracious to make criticisms of this 
section. Yet since these Notes (and they are 
precisely that) constitute the only published 
material on the grammar of Tikopia, one may 
be permitted to regret that something more 
systematic was not attempted. (Robert Early's 
unpublished work, Minor Morphemes of the 
Language of Tikopia (M.A. Thesis, University 
of Auckland, 1981) gives an account of Tikopia 
phrase and clause structure based on a corpus of 
about 12,000 words of text.) Firth's discussion 
touches upon phonology, orthography, noun 
ee personal pronouns, verbal morphology, 
ocatives (a term which here includes directional 
particles and prepositions as well as locative 
nouns), and numerals (a most informative sec- 
tion) There is nothing about the structure of 
noun or verb phrases, about varieties of simple 
sentence pattern, or about subordination. 

A carefully stated aim, to avoid the careless 
use of ‘imported categories’ (p. xii) in analys- 
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ing Tikopia speech, has not been pursued as 
closely as 1t might in some instances The word- 
class label ‘ qualifier’ 1s used for words which 
have adjectives as their English translation 
equivalents, but which are clearly intransitive 
verbs in Tikopia, as they are in other Polynesian 
languages—4aui * good’, isu ' painful’ Transla- 
tion equivalence 1s similarly responsible for the 
verbal particle ke being called ‘the infinitive 
particle '. 

Finally, I must regretfully mention an omis- 
sion which greatly reduces the convenience of 
this dictionary for both Tikopia and English- 
speaking readers: there is no English-Tikopia 
1ndex or finder-list. It is to be hoped that future 
editions of this valuable work will contain one. 


ROBIN HOOPER 


TAUFIK ABDULLAH and SHARON SID- 
DIQUE (ed.): Islam and society in 
Southeast Asia. xii, 348 pp. 
Singapore: Institute of Southeast 
Asian Studies, 1986. 


Singapore’s Institute of Southeast Asian 
Studies is a mayor convener of conferences on 
contemporary problems of the region. It 
believes in having its results see the light of day 
as promptly as possible, which means that 
papers appear while they are still topical and 
represent their authors’ recent thinking It also 
means often uneven collections, with little or no 
revision from the sometimes rudimentary form 
of the original presentation. That is very true of 
this volume, which originated in a conference 
held at the institute m 1983. As the editors 
themselves note, there 1s little which ties the 
papers together; they suggest, however, that 
they are representative of ongoing research into 
South-East Asian Islam. That is as good an 
indication as any of how much more work needs 
to done on the subject. 

Only one of the contributions seems to me to 
earn three stars (worth a detour to the library to 
get hold of the book), and that is Taufik Abdul- 
lah's study of the emergence and changing role 
of the pesantren in Sumatra and Java. But 
having obtained the volume the reader would 
do well also to peruse Mohamad Abu Bakar's 
' Islam and nationalism in contemporary Malay 
society’, a sensitive and fair consideration of 
the current debate over the compatibility of 
Islam with the nation-state. It is interesting to 
compare the development he describes with 
Sharon Siddique's paper on the historical 
emergence of 'shariah-mindedness' among 
Singapore Muslims, which led from ethnic- 
based communalism to an insistence on reli- 
gious norms for separateness 

Kuntowijoyo's essay on the early develop- 
ment of the Sarekat Islam in Madura has 
enough information to make one sense the 
potential of the subject, but the presentation 
here 1s too brief and conventional to reveal 
much. Abdurrahman Wahid's explanation of 
why the Nahdatul Ulama (which he chaired) 
was not being opportunist 1n supporting any 
government in power is a worthy successor to 
the Vicar of Bray Chandra Muzaffar's essay on 
Islamic resurgence starts with some useful 
generalizations about contemporary develop- 
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ments in South-East Asian Islam, but soon goes 
over to a presentation of his own ideas on 
reconciling religion with modern needs. Obaid 
ul Haq’s paper on the Islamic resurgence 1s even 
more general. Contributions by Baroroh Baried 
on the Muhammadiyah women’s organization, 
Aisyiyah, Mohammad Daud Ah on Islamic law 
and the Indonesian legal system, Uthai 
Dulyakasem and Omar Farouk on Muslim 
rebellion in southern Thailand, and Nagasura 
Madale on Islamic disaffection in the Philip- 
pines, tread well-worn paths but may be found 
useful for some of their detail M Kamal 
Hassan’s offering on Islamic education im 
South-East Asia illustrates graphically what 
happens when a talented academic becomes a 
busy administrator: it was evidently jotted 
A while hurrying to the meeting. There is no 
index. 


RUTH MCVEY 


JOHN S. Guy: Oriental trade ceramics 
in South-East Asia, ninth to six- 
teenth centuries, with a catalogue of 
Chinese, Vietnamese and Thai wares 
in Australian collections. (Oxford in 
Asia Studies in Ceramics.) xiv, 
161 pp. Singapore, Oxford and New 
York: Oxford University Press, 
[1987]. £47.50. 


This second volume in Oxford in Asia’s new 
senes of handsomely illustrated studies in 
ceramics is a revised and expanded version of 
the publication produced to accompany an 
exhibition of Chinese and South-East Asian 
‘trade’ ceramics of the tenth to sixteenth cen- 
turies, which toured Australia in 1980. The 
contents of the present work are divided into 
two sections which give the impression of 
having been written at different times without 
any strenuous attempts at integration. The first 
half of the volume comprises an illustrated 
history of the early trade in Chinese, 
Vietnamese and Thai glazed ceramics conven- 
tionally described as ‘trade’ wares. This term 
appears to relate to certain classes of glazed 
stonewares and porcelains which are known to 
have been traded by sea and to have achieved a 
relatively wide distribution. It also implies a 
certain degree of responsiveness to overseas 
market tastes. Thus the glazed wares of 
Champa, Cambodia and northern Thailand, the 
shadowy and as yet little understood Burmese 
material, and that now being noticed in the 
graves of the Burma- Thailand border region, as 
well as the poorly studied but widely traded 
unglazed stonewares and earthenwares of 
various origins, and others, are not discussed in 
this volume. The second half of the book con- 
tains the illustrated catalogue of the ceramics 
included in the Australian exhibition, grouped 
by country of origin, each section prefaced by a 
brief discussion of the varieties of ceramics 
involved, problems of dating, the known kilns 
of origin, and the techniques thought to have 
been sup oes in their manufacture. To the 
main body of the text is appended a substantial 
and useful bibliography, a short glossary, and a 
brief comparative chronology. The text also 
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includes three maps, two of which are too 
elegantly empty to be of much use to the serious 
scholar 

Most of the ceramics which form the heart of 
this work were evidently collected in South-East 
Asia, although the majority are not even 
remotely provenanced. One is left to conclude 
that they were purchased from the dealers who 
have for years helped to finance the stripping of 
burial and kiln sites in South-East Asia. 
Although the author follows the convention of 
citing somewhat better documentated compara- 
tive examples where possible, the work 1s 
severely limited by the nature of the material 
with which it deals. The main interest of such a 
collection is art-historical rather than truly 
historical, since it casts little real light upon the 
early trade 1n ceramics. This problem is com- 
pounded by the fact that the Australian hold- 
ings cannot compete in art-historical terms with 
larger and richer collections elsewhere, many of 
which are already published in one form or 
another. The principal value of this volume 
must therefore lie in the author's attempt to 
place these ceramics in the broader context of 
production and trade. The aim 1s laudable, and 
the author has managed to draw together much 
material which might not otherwise come to the 
attention of those interested in collections of 
this type, but the historical discussion does 
suffer from two serious weaknesses: its timing 
and its lack of balance. 

The first of these problems is a misfortune 
rather than a fault. Given the recent burst of 
archaeological work both in South-East Asia 
and in China, and the potential the new data 
have for changing established views concerning 
the nature of the early ceramics trade in East 
and South-East Asia, any broad study of this 
nature will almost certainly have to be radically 
rewritten within the next few years. The second 
defect of the discussion, that of lack of balance, 
is more serious, and could have been avoided 
through closer attention to the full range of data 
already available. In discussions of the trade in 
Asian waters there has been an unfortunate 
tendency, which this author shares, to value 
Chinese and Middle Eastern written sources 
above the more abundant archaeological data, 
and to value intact ceramic remains above the 
fragmented These two inclinations have for 
many years impeded serious study of trade 1n 
South-East Asia, since the former leaves the 
impression that the only actors of note were the 
Chinese and the Arabs, and the latter draws 
attention away from the mainstream of South- 
East Asian economic and cultural history to its 
fringes. The volume leaves one with the 
impression that South-East Asians were not 
active or important participants in the trade 
which passed along their shores and in and out 
of their ports. The related impression conveyed 
is that this state of affairs was due to the 
technological, economic, and cultural back- 
wardness of South-East Asians. The Preface 
sets the tone for the rest of the volume. It begins 
with a photograph (fig. 1) of an aristocrat of 
Balawit, Kalimantan, standing behind his col- 
lection of heirloom jars. The associated text 
States that, ‘... trade ceramics became an 
important measure of wealth and status in 
South-East Asian societies (fig 1). They also 
entered the realm of ritual practice, becoming 
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an integral part of the social and spuritual life of 
the people, including funerary practices č 
(p. viii). The implication (perhaps unintended) 
is that trade ceramics were regarded with some 
awe by most South-East Asians. The facts that 
these ceramics were so regarded by only a small 
number of peripheral groups in South-East 
Asia, and that members of the demographically 
and politically dominant populations of the 
mainland and western archipelago have always 
had a very different relation to and view of 
imported ceramics are not made clear in the 
text. 

Most South-East Asians were, in fact, less 
impressed by Chinese ceramics than were their 
contemporaries in the Middle East. They 
certainly liked glazed stonewares—some groups 
had begun to produce their own by the ninth 
century—but they used them, broke them, and 
disposed of them in the same way as the Chinese 
and Arabs of their day. Herein lies the problem 
of focusing upon the remaining intact pieces, 
which have come almost exclusively from the 
Philippines and eastern Indonesia where they 
were absorbed into funerary rituals and buried 
with the dead. The quantities involved in the 
trade to these regions, though large, represent 
only a small proportion of the vast and complex 
trade 1n ceramics within South-East Asia. In 
thus regard it is a pity not only that this study 
does not deal more with the very large quanti- 
ties of ceramic sherds at numerous sites 
throughout the region, but also that 1t excludes 
so many South-East Asian and Chinese wares 
whose manufacture and distribution patterns 
would reveal more of the basic infrastructure of 
trade in the region. One is left overall with an 
outdated and misleading picture of the structure 
of trade in and through South-East Asia, the 
character of the states and other political units 
involved, and the nature of their political and 
economic relations with China, Since the author 
has been forced to rely on secondary works 
which should have been reassessed long ago, the 
fault really lies with archaeologists and 
historians working in the region. This historical 
sketch is no worse than most which still have 
currency, and it 1s superior to many. 


JAN WISSEMAN CHRISTIE 


JAN HOGENDORN and MARION JOHN- 
SON: The shell money of the slave 
trade. (African Studies Series, 49.) 
xv, 230 pp. Cambridge, etc.: Cam- 
bridge University Press, [1986]. £25. 
$37. 


This excellent book ts a real feast although, as 
the title suggests, 1t is a feast haunted by a very 
grisly spectre. Many early travellers to West 
Africa noted the widespread use of the cowrie- 
shell as a urt of currency Although such 
travellers were more used to gold and silver 
coinage, even the most sceptical noted that what 
they were looking at was indeed a currency 
however bizarre they may have found an 
exchange rate based upon sea-shells. Cowrie- 
shell currency was used widely in western 
Africa, and was to be in use for at least five 
centuries; given 1ts centrality to any understand- 
ing of the economic history of the area it is 
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remarkable that it has taken so long for this 
unromantic and rather unattractive little 
gastropod to find its way into hard covers. 

The cowrie 1s in fact Cypraea moneta. Its 
more common name derives apparently from 
the Hindi and Urdu name kauri. Its most sig- 
nificant habitat is the warm and shallow 
lagoons of the Indian and Pacific Oceans and its 
table manners are repulsive. The cowrie, or 
rather its shell, 1s well suited to becoming widely 
used currency and store of wealth It 1s unusu- 
ally durable (surviving being jumped on by the 
authors in what must have been an unusually 
athletic aspect of their research), retains its 
lustre, is impossible to counterfeit and tends toa 
uniformity of size and hence weight Although 
its range 1s far larger, the major source of 
currency shells was the Maldive group. The 
islanders were skilled catchers and processors of 
the gastropod for neither the shippers nor the 
eventual users in Bengal or West Africa would 
accept deformed or dirty cowries. Collected and 
treated under royal monopoly 1n the Maldives 
the shells found their way out to world markets 
through a variety of shippers Cowries, 
Hogendorn and Johnson suggest, had found 
their way to sahehan West Africa initially 
through the agency of Muslim merchants via 
the Cairo market complex but by the early 
sixteenth century, the Portuguese were directly 
shipping the shells to the West African coast 
from the Indian Ocean. Later on Dutch, British 
and to a lesser extent French merchantmen were 
to continue this pattern of direct importation. 

The first Portuguese importations belong to 
the second decade of the sixteenth century and it 
is scarcely suprising to find that the cowrie was 
to play a central role in the sea-borne slave trade 
of West Africa. Hogendorn and Johnson show 
how rapidly the businessmen of the African 
interior handled the implications of this 
development. They were after all to domesticate 
a currency which came to be exchanged for not 
only slaves and ‘legitimate’ trade goods, but 
also with other currencies like salt bars and later 
the Maria Theresa thaler. As slave prices 
increased, the weight and volume of cowries 
grew so that a variety of sophisticated transport 
systems developed. The relative costs of these 
provide a partial clue to the shifting valuation of 
given numbers of shells between areas. As one 
might expect from veteran economic histortans 
of West Africa, some of the most original 
material and pioneering analysis in this fine 
book 1s to be found in their meaty chapters on 
the cowrie economy in África. Their extraordi- 
nary energy has turned up some startling new 
evidence and the sophistication of their account 
of, for example, mid nineteenth century cowrie 
inflation, dramatically belies the pessimism of 
African economic history which has tended to 
deny the possibility of such detail. 

While the debt of Africanists 1s perhaps 
obvious, that of other historians will emerge not 
least because of the authors' entirely helpful 
global treatment of their subject Hogendorn 
and Johnson should give pause to those who 
tend to reject the notion of ‘world systems’. 
Their volume 1s, after all, about a sea-shell 
produced on an Indian Ocean island chain, 
which amongst other things comes to pay for 
the labour which opens up the plantation 
economies of the Americas. The authors con- 
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tribute to our understanding of the scale of the 
slave trade, its profits and costs, and vastly 
increase our knowledge of the mechanisms of 
West African pre-colonial and early colomal 
economies. They do this with humanity and 
scholarly enthusiasm which makes the book 
extremely readable. The title is not the stuff of 
which soap opera titles are made but this book 
deserves to be widely read and enjoyed. 


RICHARD RATHBONE 


RENAAT DEVISCH: Se recréer femme: 
manipulation sémantique d'une situ- 
ation d'infécondité chez les Yaka 
du Zaire. (Collectanea Instituti 
Anthropos, Vol. 31.) 192 pp., 6 
plates, map. Berlin: Dietrich 
Reimer Verlag, 1984. DM 85. 


Se recréer femme provides a semantic analysis 
of the ritual treatment of human infertility 
among the Yaka of Zaire. Treatment takes 
place ın the setting of khita rites that aim to cure 
a range of gynaecological problems. Khita rites 
are presented as meaning-makers: creative 
explorations during which sign system elements 
are taken out of their habitual context to be 
combined 1n original fashion. Metonymic sub- 
stitution is the key to understanding the nature 
of the ritual sequence. 

The notion of mediated structural dualism 
underlies the cultural definition of gynaecologi- 
cal problems and the course of treatment. This 
dualism permeates the organization of space 
(e.g., village/forest), the relationship between 
the structural groupings that make up an indivi- 
dual’s social universe (e.g., the parties.to a 
marital alliance), and gender relationships. 
Marriage being exogamous, married women 
occupy an ambiguous position within the 
domestic group: they are simultaneously the 
pivots of group reproduction and the represen- 
tatives of the outside world, which is conceptu- 
alized as the sphere of dis-order. 

Khita therapy treats infertility within an 
exclusively social framework. The logical ex- 
tension of the social fact that ‘ outside’ 
(exogamous) women perpetuate small-scale 
social units is the notion that any action or 
negligence likely to upset social rapport will also 
result in the disturbance of a woman's procrea- 
tive powers. The rationale for this logical exten- 
sion, the author claims, 1s common 1n societies 
which define the individual primarily through 
ties of kinship and affinity. The Yaka recognize 
double descent, a structural peculiarity brought 
out in the importance which disease aetiology 
attaches to the matrilineal descent line. 

Perception of the body and the cognitive 
structuring of social and natural spaces are 
Closely related The Yaka conceptual universe 
builds upon multiple correspondences between 
social and environmental phenomena. For 
example: a (married) woman hampered in her 
reproductive function stands opposed to a 
fertile woman in the same way that the cold 
night is opposed to sun and day-time (p. 74). 
Infertility in Yaka disease aetiology stems from 
structural imbalances in the marriage alliance 
and/or neglect in the uterine transmission of 
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marriage goods. Aetiology ignores physiologi- 
cal manifestations, but addresses the correct- 
ness of the marital contract by examining 
whether crucial transactions and formalities 
were conducted correctly at the time of mar- 
riage. The diviner’s oracle scrutinizes the quality 
of the various strands that make up the affected 
woman's social world (agnatic ties, uterine ttes, 
matrimonial rapport) and establishes why 
infertility has affected the patient as an 
individual. 

Divination may locate the cause of trouble in 
the neglect of essential rights or m the trans- 
gression of a taboo such as sorcery or theft. On 
the husband's side, diagnosis dwells upon the 
quality of the bridewealth transaction, with 
reference to the history of previous transac- 
tions, while on the wife's side much attention is 
paid to the succession of previous alliances 

Upon completing a diagnosis which relates 
physiological disorder to social imbalance(s), 
the husband of the affected woman solicits, 
through gifts, the assistance of a ritual specialist 
and the help of an uncle who represents the 
wife's ‘uterine origin of the trouble’ (p. 95). 
The coming together of the therapy managing 
group constitutes a first step in the therapy 
proper. Its essence is the renewal of the utere 
link, which lifts the curse. During this first phase 
ritual authority passes from the uncle to the 
khita specialist, whose primary task it 1s to 
make the patient denounce the source of her 
affiiction. The specialist evokes a climate of 
solidarity between the members of the therapy 
group and ensures that all evil and sorcery will 
be revealed and returned against the aggressor. 

Two further phases during k/uta therapy are 
the one-week seclusion period, which guides the 
patient through a ritual process of self-procre- 
ation via assimilation with the foetus, and the 
coming-out phase, which is followed by the 
patient's reintroduction into domestic life. In 
the second phase of therapy the patient goes in 

uest of the attributes of fertility. The quest 
ollows a progressive route, taking the patient 
through several metamorphoses, starting with 
an identification with the dead person who 
awaits the return to life. At a different level the 
patient later identifies with the meanings of 
deflowering, self-impregnation, and the foetal 
condition. The second phase of ritual therapy is 
rich with. metaphors that help reintegrate the 
patient in the marital alliance and in her role of 
procreator. Finally, the patient resumes her 
position in ' the sexual division of activities and 
places’ (p. 138), with renewed confidence and 
renewed respect from the community into which 
she has married. 

The three phases of khita therapy are 
reconstructed via an 'ideal type' case study 
(pp. 96-130), which is splendidly documented 
with vivid description and chanting texts. Reac- 
tions to therapeutic failure are also discussed 
Failure is related to diagnostic shortcomings, 
such as the inability to take account of the full 
family history of fertility-related problems. 

This book should appeal to both anthropo- 
logists and medical practitioners. The latter, 
unfortunately, will have to come to terms with a 
text heavy in jargon. It is a major weakness of 
this otherwise informative book that many non- 
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anthropologists will be discouraged by the 
highly exclusive style imposed by its semantic 
perspective. 


JOHAN POTTIER 


ANTHONY D. BUCKLEY: Yoruba medi- 
cine. xi, 275 pp. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1985. £25. 


The book under review here explores Yoruba 
ideas on the subject of illness and medicine. 
Responding to a rich diversity of medicinal 
knowledge, this exploratory exercise provides 
an outline of practices and of their supporting 
conceptual framework, which is based on 
binary pairs. While the author's major concern 
is with the paradigms of common sense 
encyclopaedic knowledge, he also examines the 
meta-knowledge embedded m esoteric 1ncan- 
tations, which from time to time accompany the 
common sense approach. The focus of the book 
I$ not so much on the sociology of healing as on 
the study of ideas. 

The core of the theoretical argument 1s that 
the healer's specialist knowledge 1s compatible 
with Yoruba understandings of the world. For 
the Yoruba herbalist, a healthy body maintains 
a central balance between ‘ the hidden’ and ‘ the 
revealed '. There are two underlying principles: 
the notion that bodily substances are subject to 
a colour code and must be hidden within the 
covering of the skin (to protect from dangerous 
“heat ’), and the notion of moderation of habits, 
especially 1n relation of food, wine, and sex. 
From these two principles Buckley constructs 
two ‘images’ of normal health, both of which 
are distorted in illness. Moderation in habit and 
precaution against heat allow diseases (* worms 
and germs’) to remain hidden in the body; the 
converse results in illness 

The majority of illnesses known to the 
Yoruba are believed to be caused by over- 
indulgence. Gonorrhoea, headache, worm in 
the belly, hernia... all belong to that class of 
‘simple illnesses’ caused by diseases that 
developed after behavioural excesses. The pat- 
tern, a paradigm ın Kuhn's sense of the word, is 
termed ‘Image |’. But the healthy body 1s also 
an idealized structure of coloured elements that 
may become subject to disruption in a variety of 
ways Hence a second exploratory pattern, 
“Image 2', emerges. The second principle of 
health, ın the human body as in the cosmos, 
rests on the idea that * whenever red and white, 
blood and semen, earth and rain, combine in 
secret beneath a black surface.. there is health 
and fertility" (p. 57). Any other configuration 
disrupts the structured pattern of colours and 
results m illness, as when red and white bodily 
fluids emerge into the open (ch. iv) or when 
black 1nvades red (ch. v). 

Buckley discusses a range of illnesses that 
violate the image of the human body as a 
structure of colours. Among these are eelá and 
été, both defined by the ‘ unusual’ appearance 
of light-coloured (‘red’) patches on the nor- 
mally black surface of the skin. The paradigm 
through which healers understand such illnesses 
establishes a close correspondence between 
health and that which 1s hidden, and a similar 
correspondence between sickness and that 
which 1s revealed 
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Nearly all illnesses considered by means of 
Image 2 (watery menstruation, watery semen, 
pellagra, fever,...) may also be understood 
with reference to Image l: they result from 
over-indulgence and/or from a conceptual dis- 
tortion in the structure of those coloured ele- 
ments vital to the body It is for the amalgama- 
tion of Images | and 2 that Buckley reserves the 
grander term ' paradigm’ 

Not all concepts can be located 1n empirical 
fact: ‘ black blood’ being one example. Buckley 
nevertheless argues, convincingly, that Yoruba 
herbalists achieve a synthesis between the basic 
principles of humoral medicine and those of 
germ theory. Guided by their paradigms, herb- 
alsts are shown to have made genuine dis- 
coveries about the nature of illness and the ways 
of curing. Even the ‘ odd knowledge’ enshrined 
in authentic incantations has a legitimate place. 
It differs from established encyclopaedic knowl- 
edge and is incompatible with the overall struc- 
ture of the Yoruba paradigm, yet it yields 
indispensible knowledge about the combination 
of medicinal ingredients. As incantation, the 
‘odd knowledge’ remains insulated from 
rational criticism and must not therefore be 
used to challenge the view that there is critical 
appraisal in Yoruba medicinal practices. The 
author examines various medicines (ch vir) to 
illustrate the manner in which the powers of 
ingredients, when ‘hidden’ 1n complete medi- 
cines, are revealed by means of esoteric incan- 
tation Buckley's discussion enhances the over- 
all thesis, derived from a meticulous study of 
cult-based symbolic images (ch. v1), that secrecy 
and its revelation is central to Yoruba thought. 

This stimulating, thoroughly-researched 
book ends with the suggestion that the Yoruba 
paradigm for understanding health, illness and 
cure is also applicable to society and its central 
institutions. 


JOHAN POTTIER 


GEOFFREY HopGes: The Carrier 
Corps: military labor in the East 
African Campaign, 1914-1918. 
(Contributions to Comparative 
Colonial Studies, No. 18.) xxii, 
244 pp. Westport, Connecticut and 
London: Greenwood Press, 1986. 
£38.50. 


Despite the vast literature on the First World 
War there are certain important aspects of the 
conflict that have been largely neglected by 
historians One such aspect 1s the labour force 
required by the military to maintain the army at 
the front line. The vast army of labour, drawn 
from all parts of the globe, that serviced the 
Western Front lacks an adequate history (there 
1s à thin book on Chinese labour and a broader 
study promised from a current Harvard Ph.D. 
student). Similarly, little has appeared on the 
carriers and general labourers employed for the 
tropical campaigns m Africa. 

Geoffrey Hodges goes a great way towards 
filling this gap with his detailed study of the 
Mihtary Labour Bureau and its recruiting 
activities 1n the East African Protectorate dur- 
ing the Great War. It is a horrifying story of 
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callous official indifference to human suffering 
inflicted on men and women by a poorly equip- 
ped and badly organized war machine. In the 
terrain of the tsetse infested tropics the head 
porter with his burden of food and ammunition 
became, in. Kipling's words, inscribed on the 
Nairobi War Memorial, ' the feet and hands of 
the army’ For the most part carriers were torn 
from their homes by arbitrary conscription and 
the actions of compliant chiefs, and their long 
absence from home had a destructive impact on 
family life and domestic production In Kenya 
alone over 200,000 carriers were recruited. By 
1918 over half the total male population of the 
Reserves had been conscripted The effects on 
the Kikuyu, in particular, were devastating and 
in late 1917, with the failure of the short rains 
and the accompanying human and animal 
disease, the result was famine and death on a 
large scale The war and forced labour service 
decimated communities in Kenya and elsewhere 
in East and Central Africa. If the official carrier 
figures for Nyasaland (possibly 80 per cent of 
the total male population served at some time 
on wartime supply lines), plus those of Uganda, 
Northern Rhodesia, the Belgian Congo, Portu- 
guese East Africa, and those impressed by the 
retreating Germans in Tanganyika, are added 
to those of Kenya the total well exceeds one 
million. Carriers were also brought from West 
Africa (in earlier tropical campaigns East Afri- 
can porters had been taken to West Africa). 

The porter struggling under his burden, and 
occasionally sniped at from the bush, earned no 
medals or pension; few had uniforms or 
adequate equipment, and the high figure for 
pens wages at the end of the war vividly 
indicates the high death rate principally as a 
result of sickness and disease hastened by 
malnutntion and official neglect. Official 
mortality figures (even the high 14.6 per cent for 
Kenya) are grossly conservative. In all prob- 
ability at least ten per cent. of all carners 
employed directly in the East African campaign 
died as a result of war service. It was, as a 
British colonial official later recalled, ‘truly a 
bloody tale for a bush campaign’. 

Hodges first became interested in the Carrier 
Corps by reading Elspeth Huxley's novel, Red 
Strangers, and by his meeting with a carrier 
veteran in Nairobi. He has performed an 
mportant task in rescuing from relative 
oblivion the work of the Carriers and placing 
them in historical perspective. His work 1s based 
on a detailed study of the records in the 
National Archives of Kenya and other sources 
including those in the United Kingdom, but one 
of hus great contributions is to have collected 
oral evidence from former carriers, a source 
now all but disappeared, although we are not 
told where these records have been deposited. 
The book has obviously been a long time in the 
making and the text here, if memory serves 
correctly, differs little from the manuscript copy 
that has been available for a number of years in 
the Library of the Royal Commonwealth 
Society, London. The research, and also the 
references to secondary sources, stopped m 
1979 so that a number of recent studies are 
excluded or ignored. The book is rather imele- 
gantly composed and shaped with a narrow 
focus on Kenya, and lacks sufficient reference to 
the wider perspective of the war and also other 
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labour demands. Indeed, it 1s very much like an 
institutional history with great detail about car- 
rier recruitment, roles, deployment, rations, 
pay, medicine, mission involvement, and the 
post-war impact. All of this 1s conveyed with 
passion by Hodges, who has to be thanked for 
presenting us with a detailed examination of one 
of the great scars that runs across the face of the 
Kenyan colonial experience. 


DAVID KILLINGRAY 


ADAM JONES: Brandenburg sources for 
West African history 1680-1700. 
(Studien zur Kulturkunde, Bd. 77.) 
xiv, 348 pp, 7 maps, 14 plates. 
Stuttgart: Franz Steiner Verlag 
Wiesbaden GmbH, 1985. DM 82. 


In 1983 Adam Jones published a volume of 
German sources for West African history 1599— 
1669 (reviewed in BSOAS, xLviu, 2, 1985, 415), 
and promised a further volume of later German 
sources The volume now under review is not 
the entire fulfilment of this promise, for with 
characteristic energy Dr. Jones has assembled a 
collection of sources, many of them documents 
from archives, on a mere two decades of Ger- 
man interest in Africa. However, the period 
1680-1700 was that of the intervention of the 
Brandenburg Company in West African trade, 
and of its livelier activity, before depression and 
decay set in. The company had very limited 
impact on Africa, and little 1mportance for 
Germany, except as an admired forerunner in 
the propaganda of post-1871 colonial aspira- 
tions. Heavily subsidized by the ruler of 
Brandenburg, the company employed mainly 
Dutch agents, hence many of the documents are 
in Dutch; but, as in Jones's previous volume, 
the material is presented both in the original 
languages and in English translation. The two 
main areas of operation 1n West Africa were 
Arguin (on the Saharan coast) and the Gold 
Coast on the former, the longer-running 
documentation of Dutch and French com- 
panies, and on the latter the much wider and 
more intensive documentation of English, 
French and Dutch companies, are in general 
more informative than these German/Dutch 
sources. Nevertheless, it is well worth while 
having the Brandenburg sources made more 
available Although some of the documents, as 
well as the voyage texts of Von der Groeben 
(1682-3) and Oettinger (1692-3), had been 
published or reprinted in Germany previously, 
the editions were unsatisfactory, and Dr. Jones, 
by consulting the original archives and by com- 
paring the texts with contemporary sources in 
other languages, has produced a scholarly and 
tidy corpus which makes the material much 
more accessible. Furthermore, the detatled and 
meticulous annotation and the wide-ranging 
scholarly apparatus provide a key to the study 
of the fuller contemporary sources in other 
languages, hardly any of which have as yet been 
piven the attention they deserve and require, 
that is, attention at that level of detailed analysis 
which Jones has now twice given to the German 
sources The volume is generously provided 
with lists (for instance, a glossary of trading 
terms), indexes, a competent bibliography, 
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maps and illustrations The latter include Von 
der Groeben’s rather awful engravings, but also 
the author’s own photographs of the ruins of 
Brandenburg forts on the Gold Coast. 
Historians of pre-colonial West Africa will now 
look forward with even more anticipation to 
Dr. Jones’s forthcoming volume on eighteenth- 
century German sources. 


P. E H. HAIR 


JOHAN POTTIER (ed.): Food systems in 
central and southern Africa, viii, 
287 pp. London: School of Oriental 
and African Studies, 1985. £8. 


This volume contains a selection of papers 
given at the Centre for African Studies, School 
of Oriental and African Studies, in 1983 The 
occasion was a workshop designed 'to gain a 
better understanding of the mechanisms under- 
lying contemporary systems of food produc- 
tion, distribution and consumption ' in Central 
and Southern Africa The workshop was timed 
to mark the end of fifty years' research on 
Central African food systems and it 1s appropri- 
ate that the volume is dedicated to the memory 
of the late Audrey Richards, who played such a 
crucial role in initiating and developing this 
field of research. 

The ten authors come from several disci- 
plines, deal with their material at widely differ- 
ing scales, and refer to at least nine countries in 
the region Yet the essays hold together remark- 
ably well. 

That they do so depends very much on the 
editor, whose Introduction—the longest chap- 
ter in the book—is a model of its kind. It 
summarises the main issues discussed—food 
strategies of the different countries and groups 
of countries; entitlement and nutritional status; 
and farming systems research. He sets the topic 
and its literature within a broad, coherent 
framework and puts forward many interesting 
ideas This reviewer was especially struck by the 
comparisons the writer makes between the 
Central African food systems and those of West 
Africa, where rather more research of this kind 
has been carried out. Dr. Pottier also makes a 
number of pertinent suggestions and raises 
several crucial questions, some of which are 
addressed in the chapters that follow. 

The D: are arranged in geographical 
order, dealing in turn with Zaire, Zambia (4), 
Zimbabwe (2), Mozambique, Lesotho, Swazi- 
land, Uganda and Ciskei. While the authors 
consider often very different aspects of the 
general problem of food systems, a number of 
common themes emerge. One rather unusual 
one is the role of women, the significance of 
gender and sex disparities, this is of particular 
interest and importance and reflects, presum- 
ably, not only the inherent significance of 
women in African food systems, but also the 
fact that half the contributors are themselves 
women. Another common theme is to give due 
weight to the perception of food systems by the 
individual household—a welcome corrective to 
the generalized statements which so often blunt 
our understanding. 

In dealing with a topic so urgent yet so 
complex as food production systems in Africa it 
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is difficult to avoid wandering into fields and 
making statements about issues that lie outside 
the main focus of interest and sometimes even 
the competence of the authors. Thus one could 

uarrel with the ‘ explanations’ of food produc- 
tion failures in the recent past; surely such 
failures are due to a much wider and more 
critical set of factors—especially political and 
economic—than ‘climate, pricing policy, 
migration from rural areas, and above all, 
demographic increase and population pressure 
on the land ? (p 1) More importantly, there 1s 
a tendency in these pages to assume that 
because one understands the intricacies of an 
existing food system then one must have some- 
thing useful to say about future food produc- 
tion policy and planning A dangerous assump- 
tion? 

As an authoritative collection of studies on 
the food systems of Central and Southern 
Africa, this volume is to be warmly welcomed. 
It will be of great value as a source book of case 
material. 


B. W. HODDER 


THOMAS J. Noer: Cold war and Black 
liberation: the United States and 
White rule in Africa, 1948-1968. 
xii, 274 pp. Columbia, Missouri: 
University of Missouri Press, 1985. 


This book is by a historian. Its author thinks 
that Journalists and political scientists produce 
studies (sometimes apparently excellent ones) 
which suffer from the major deficiencies of 
lack of evidence and strident partisanship. 
Historians by contrast are objective, basing 
their conclusions on ‘primary sources’. It is 
difficult to know how to respond to this, though 
perhaps one might conclude that the persistence 
of this belief explains certain features of the 
kinds of books historians write. The substance 
of the book is a study of US policy towards 
white-ruled Africa during the period of the 
Truman, Eisenhower, Kennedy and Johnson 
presidencies The first chapter indicates the 
salience of some general themes—the relation 
between domestic and foreign policy, the signifi- 
cance of the racial factor in domestic US 
politics, the nature of bureaucratic decision- 
making and the opposition between globalism 
and regionalism—but without any reference to 
the substantial literature on these matters, nor 
any apparent recognition of its relevance. As a 
result it is not at all clear what the connexion, if 
any, is between these themes or, indeed, the 
connexion between the general themes and sub- 
sequent chapters 

The following chapters present a more or less 
chronological account 1n which from time to 
time interesting facts emerge. The first two 
chapters concern US views of South Africa until 
1960, as much educated public opinion as the 
US government’s, and large parts of these chap- 
ters recapitulate common knowledge, e.g. the 
implementation of the policies of the National 
Party government in South Africa. Occasionally 
more interesting facts pop up concerning, for 
example, racial feelings within the US élite— 
segregation in US embassies ın Africa or the 
wives of US diplomats who slipped on their 
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gloves before shaking hands with Africans, and 
so on. In 1961 the story becomes a little more 
interesting with the conjunction of a young 
President who, rhetorically at least, supported 
civil rights at home and African nationalism 
abroad, and the first stirrings of revolt in 
Angola Chapters 1v and v deal with the US and 
the Portuguese African empire and usefully 
document the stresses and strains inside the 
Kennedy admunistration, especially over the 
Azores base. Chapters vi and vii return to rela- 
tions with South Africa under Kennedy and 
Johnson, but add nothing analytically to what 
has already been said and involve little more 
than a rehearsal of various points of view within 
the US establishment. 

Chapters viii and ix deal with the US stance 
on the Rhodesian independence issue. Rhodesia 
obviously raises the question of why US policy 
there was different, even to the point of support- 
ing sanctions, from US policy elsewhere in the 
region. The question is raised (p. 186), but in 
such an offhand way and without any substan- 
tial documentation so as to be of no value. This 
account 1s also characterized by the method of 
listing the views of various participants and 
observers without suggesting any way in which 
their contributions can be assessed or weighed 
The book ends as it began with a rather listless 
gesture towards a whole range of factors— 
liberal ideology, the Cold War, domestic 
politics and so on—all of which are somehow 
important but whose interrelationship remains 
obscure. 


T. YOUNG 


B. W. ANDRZEJEWSKI, S. PIEASZEWICZ 
and W. TYLOCcH (ed.): Literatures in 
African languages: theoretical issues 
and sample surveys. 672 pp. 
Cambridge, etc.: © Cambridge 
University Press; Warsaw: Wiedza 
Powszechna State Publishing 
House, 1985. £35 (English edition) 


There has long been a need for an authorita- 
tive work on the situation of African language 
literatures. One reason is that these literatures 
have tended to be eclipsed in terms of visible 
published interest by literatures written in the 
metropolitan languages of the continent. Also, 
the study of African languages has tended to 
predominate over literary studies. This timely 
and scholarly collection of essays 1s an attempt 
to mght the previous imbalance. 

The editors include studies of the literatures 
of 16 languages or language groups. Their 
introduction points out that African languages 
are far from homogeneous, languages such as 
Zulu (Bantu), Luo (Nilotic) and Oromo 
(Cushitic) being as different from each other as 
English, Hungarian and Basque. This linguistic 
diversity is coupled, we are told, with a great 
range in form and theme. A key editorial posi- 
tion is the assumption of equal status between 
the oral and written literatures of a given langu- 
age and an important element in each chapter is 
the annotated list of artists in both modes. 
Having made a case for diversity, the editors 
point to some recurring themes ın a number of 
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the written literatures surveyed, one of the cEief 
being the presentation of conflict between :he 
traditional] and the modern, while several 
literatures, including Amharnc and Swahh, 
show a marked emphasis on social commitment 
and the presentation of public themes of 
national and supra-national concern 

In an important essay on oral literature 
Andrzejewski points out that early collectors 
tended to focus on narratives rather than on the 
range of often exceedingly complex po:tic 
forms. Moreover, collection was often very 
unselective and seldom attempted to seek »ut 
the best performers or the best renderings cf a 
particular form. This Andrzejewski sees as part 
of the general undervaluing of African cultu-es, 
which only changed after World War II. 
Accompanying shifts in methodology have led 
to more understanding of the need to work vath 
genre divisions within particular cultures. Tr=re 
may often also be a hierarchy of genres with a 
particular culture so that work songs, ior 
instance, may not be valued as highly as, say, 
praise poetry What Andrzejewski does not œn- 
sider 1s that changing social and political struc- 
tures may well change this pecking order; a cew 
era may value work songs or popular songs 
more than those valued under an old orcer. 
Shona material from Zimbabwe might have 
been particularly interesting tn this respect sice 
the liberation songs of the 1970s seem to have 
brought about such a shift in genre hierarcImes. 
Unfortunately, there is no essay on the 
literature of this important southern African 
language. 

The major question of the relations betwzen 
literature ın its various forms and shifting 
cultural attitudes in eras of social change is 
tackled more thoroughly by some contributors 
than by others. D. W. Arnott, for instance in 
his discussion of literature in Fula, focuses on 
the range of poetic forms and genres found cver 
a wide region where Fula is spoken His 
examples are taken from Guinea, Nigeria znd 
Mali and he includes mention of love soxgs, 
praise poetry and epics. The latter genre is row 
established as an important West African vexoal 
art form. Besides the Fula examples, docun=n- 
ted by Senegalese and French scholars, the epics 
of Bambara and Mandinka speakers, anc in 
particular the Sunjata epic, are fine example. of 
the genre. Gordon Innes refers to the latte- in 
his meticulous and scholarly essay on 
* Literature in Mande and neighbouring largu- 
ages'. The chapters by Árnott and Innes both 
focus on oral literature and it would appear taat 
written literature 1n Fula and the Mande znd 
neighbouring languages is scarce. 

Several contributors make the point that :he 
educated éltes often neglect written African- 
language literatures in favour of those in the 
metropolitan language. A number of them zlso 
express the need for a clear policy for naticnal 
culture in which African-language literatcres 
would obviously play a crucial role Amharic, 
Somali and Swahili are singled out as examples 
where government encouragement has aided the 
development of national culture and naticaal 
literatures, and in her discussion of lk 
literature and the beginning of writing in Fw, 
Nina Pawlak asserts the potential importanc= of 
Twi in creating a new model of Ghanaan 
national culture. 
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An overview of a number of contributions 
brings out two contrasting aspects of the 
literature as a whole, namely, its general 
features and its specificity. Thus Yoruba and 
Hausa emerge as highly distinctive Babalola’s 
article on Yoruba literature stresses the con- 
tinuity from oral tale to written novel and 
novelette, with the work of D.O Fagunwa 
occupying a central place. He also notes the link 
between Yoruba dramatic ritual and Yoruba 
popular theatre. He does not, however, address 
the question of who constitutes the audience for 
the novel and popular theatre, respectively 
Perhaps the latter, with its ability to communi- 
cate with a wide and artistically aware popular 
audience may yet prove to be the dominant 
contemporary form. For Hausa literature, on 
the contrary, the emphasis is on the 1mportance 
of contemporary written poetry which is 
frequently broadcast on radio and which often 
makes free comment on current social ills and 
politics. Pilaszewicz stresses the didactic nature 
of Hausa poetry, with its strong Islamic 
influence. For instance, two poems by Muazu 
Hadeja are mentioned; one, ‘Wakar giya’ 
(Song of beer) comments on the evils of alcohol, 
and another, ‘Song of the mother of evil’, 
points to the false attractions for women, of 
prostitution as opposed to marnage. Journals 
and the press, as well as radio, feature as key 
carriers of this literature 

A similar observation on the importance of 
the media is made by Andrzejewski in his 
lustorically sensitive essay on Somali literature. 
He mentions also the significance for Somali 
literature of the ‘electronics revolution’, par- 
ticularly the use of tape recorders, in dis- 
seminating poetry and maintaining poets' 
reputations. Andrzejewski emphasizes the 
importance of Somali theatre (an art form 
which seems set to assume a new dominance in 
many parts of Africa) which, in the poetic 
rchness of its language and its broad appeal, he 
compares with Elizabethan theatre. 

The most radical and in many ways most 
arresting analysis of the interaction between a 
people's literature and the forces of history is 
in the chapter by  Bemananjara and 
Ramamonyisoa on Malagasy literature. They 
focus on the relation of oral to written 
literature, not in terms of continuity of form or 
thematic influence, but in terms of political 
power. They point out that from at least the 
eighteenth century, written knowledge in Mada- 
gascar was linked to political and religious 
power. They cite the cultural repression of the 
French colonial period which produced such 
figures as the brilliant, tortured poet 
Rabeartvolo who wrote in French and, to a 
lesser extent, in his denigrated mother-tongue, 
Malagasy They state that the urban and rural 
proletariat 1s the real audience for Malagasy 
literature. Yet their concerns with food and 
survival are never touched upon in the written 
literature, which remains remote from them. 
Finally, they assert that the real carriers of the 
tradition do not wnite, they recite. 

Raymond  Ohly's chapter on written 
literature in Swahili, and Harold Scheub's chap- 
ters on Zulu and Xhosa, foreground a thread 
common in all three (and perhaps in all the 
written literatures doc iseed) cane varying 
interpretations of the conflict between tradi- 
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tional culture and modernity. As Scheub says, 
making a neat and necesary link-up with Afri- 
can literature 1n French and English, this theme 
was also common in these literatures 1n the 
1950s and 1960s. While reminding us of the 
longevity of Xhosa written literature compared 
to the more recent African writing in French 
and English, Scheub states categorically that 
Xhosa written literature owes as much to indi- 
genous Xhosa tradition as to Western models, 
and that the oral tradition 1s as complex as the 
written. Indeed, the same two crucial points are 
made, although less boldly, by Josh Masiea in 
his subsequent chapters on Sotho and Tswana 
literature Scheub selects S E. K. Mqhayi and 
A. C. Jordan as the key figures of Xhosa 
literature but he perhaps understates the 
pervasive, pungent influence of Mqhayi in his 
myriad writings under a number of pseudonyms 
in the Xhosa-language newspapers which were 
so influential in the latter decades of the 
nineteenth century and again between 1920 and 
1955. These contained much vigorous writing of 
prose and poetry and were the medium for real 
debate on cultural and political topics, thus 
contributing to a vital, indigenous literary tradi- 
tion. Scheub also fails to discuss the deadening 
effect on much recent Xhosa writing of a tight 
monopoly by publishing houses which 
(sometimes with insistent ideological control) 
push authors solely towards writing for second- 
ary school readers. This, with regional vari- 
ations, 1s a danger for other African language 
literatures as well. 

The debate as to the viability of literatures in 
African as opposed to the metropolitan langu- 
ages is at present being argued out with great 
passion. This important collection of essays 
covering literatures both oral and written, from 
languages as diverse as Amharic and Tswana, 1s 
a powerful vindication of the depth and vitality 
of African-language literatures. [t should allow 
this important topic to be pursued with new 
vigour and with fresh authority. 


ELIZABETH GUNNER 


H. G. KiPPENBERG and others (ed.): 
Popular religion. (Visible Religion: 
Annual for Religious Iconography. 
Vol. m.) x, 171 pp. Leiden, 
E. J. Brill, 1984. Guilders 72. 


For the plan of this annual, see the review of 
Vol. 1, BSOAS xivu, 3, 1984, 608. The present 
volume is like its predecessors in the menit of 
some contributions, but also in the way in which 
its chosen subject is only scrappily illustrated by 
the contents The previously announced title 
had been ‘ Religious symbols 1n rural revolts’; 
perhaps the change was dictated by the material 
which actually came in, but in fact only the first 
three of the seven articles are precisely about 
popular religion In his Introduction, H. G 
Kippenberg, after some brief general remarks 
about E isa as distinct from official or 
‘learned’ religion, does his best to find relation- 
ships between the very disparate contributions, 
but the gaps are too great. The volume can only 
be appreciated for what it contains, not as a 
survey. 

The articles are arranged in the alphabetical 
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order of their authors’ names. Here they will be 
considered in an order chosen partly on histori- 
cal grounds, partly to bring out what links there 
are between them. I start with the fourth, 
* Beneficent spirits and malevolent demons: the 
iconography of good and evil m ancient Assyria 
and Babylonia’ by A. Green (Cambridge). This 
is an excellent and most valuable study, with 
eleven pages of illustrations. Both iconography 
and textual evidence are marshalled to argue 
convincingly that demons originally of the evil 
brood of Tiamat were ‘tamed’ to serve in 
apotropaic rituals. (It seems doubtful whether 
this subject allows of a significant distinction 
between popular and official religion.) Next we 
may consider the last article, ‘ Der Baumkult in 
der Agàis ', by B. Rurkowski of Warsaw (with 
six pages of illustrations). This deals with the 
interpretation of small 1conographical material 
and fragments of frescoes from the bronze-age 
Aegean cultures. Hypotheses about cultic 
functions are entertained, but in the absence of 
firm evidence, we still really know nothing (nor 
whether these objects illustrate distinctively 
popular religion). 

We are, however, clearly within this field with 
the first two articles, ‘Dedicated mothers’ 
(L. Bonfante, New York) and ' Religion popu- 
laire et iconographie en Egypte hellénistique et 
romaine' (F. Dunand, Strasbourg). The first, 
with eight pages of illustrations, deals with 
votive images of nursing mothers which are 
characteristic of Etruria, southern Italy and 
Gaul, but not of Greece. Some images are of 
goddesses, others may be of ordinary women. It 
seems reasonable to relate these figures to their 
hopes F. Dunand's article, with nine pages of 
illustrations. analyses the small terra-cotta 
divine images in the Cairo Museum with sur- 
prisng results By far the most popular was 
Harpocrates, then Isis, Amon, Osiris and other 
leading native gods figure rarely. The favourites 
answered to a need especially for protection; the 
greater gods, it seems, had become distant from 
ordinary people. 

Hinduism and Buddhism are represented 
respectively by ‘Sajhi—images for a twilight 
goddess' (A. W. Entwhistle, Groningen) and 
‘The Buddhism of the Yün-Kang Caves’ (J A 
Meyer, North Carolina). The former is the only 
study here of a continuing phenomenon of 
popular religion presented with full knowledge 
and understanding of its aims, practices, 
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iconography and meaning: the Sajhi cult is 
carried out by unmarried girls in rural India, 
with rituals lasting sixteen days in September- 
October, and with elaborate ‘icons * made with 
cow-dung on house walls. There are 36 illustra- 
tions, the last few showing how this genuinely 
popular cuit has led temple priests to imitate it, 
with more sophisticated iconography. This 
article, at least, responds to the hopes raised by 
the editor’s Introduction. J. A Meyer's article 1s 
no less admirable, though :t differs in being a 
study of a group of historic monuments, the 
Yungang Caves near Datong (Shanxi), filled 
with Buddhist rock-sculptures carved in the late 
fifth century under the Northern Wei, till that 
dynasty moved its capital to Luoyang and 
patronized new sculptures in the Longmen 
Caves near there. With the help of 16 illustra- 
tions the author documents how lively foreign 
styles were progressively sinicized as Buddhism 
became acclimatized in China Analysis of 
inscriptions makes it possible to know what 
levels of society were involved in patronage of 
the carvings: here the concept of ' popular reh- 
gion’ is controllable. 

To last place has been reserved a speculative 
essay 1n feminist social analysis, * Above her sex: 
the enigma of the Athena Parthenos’, by L. A. 
May (Bntish Columbia), with seven illustra- 
tions. Except that Athena was a goddess this 
article has to do not with religion, popular or 
otherwise, but with political ideology; it starts 
with Pheidias’s giant statue (no cult image as 
was the old wooden Athena in the Erechtheion) 
and then moves to the adoption of this model to 
represent the queens who ruled France in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. These two 
stages 1n the history of an iconographical tradi- 
tion are used to illustrate and explain each other 
as two instances of male 1deology reacting to 
alarming possibilities of women breaking out of 
safely defined roles This reviewer has strong 
feminist sympathies, but would look for better 
analysis and reasoning. 

Looking back over three issues of this annual, 
one finds much to admire and be grateful for, 
but some limitations are odd: Christianity is 
neglected in Vol. 1, poorly represented in Vol. n, 
and again neglected here, despite the almost 
infinite vanety of Christian popular icono- 


graphy. 
R. P. R. MURRAY 
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Ross E. DUNN, The adventures of Ibn 
Battuta: a Muslim traveller of the 
fourteenth Century. xvi, 357 pp. 
London and Sydney: Croom Helm, 
1986. £22.50 


Ross Dunn’s book proceeds from such a 
good idea that it is surprising no one has 
thought of ıt before—a description of the 
Muslim world 1n the mid fourteenth century in 
the form of a commentary on the travels of Ibn 
Battüta, long celebrated as the Marco Polo of 


Islam. As Dunn points out, Ibn Battüta was not 
Marco Polo; whereas the Venetian strayed 
unbelievably far outside his own civilization, the 
Moroccan remained largely within his, trading 
not upon his exoticism but upon the respect 
accorded by Islam to learning and pilgrimage. 
In beating the bounds of the Muslim world 
from end to end and side to side, he was 
exploring the 1mmense empire of his co-religion- 
ists as a member of its acknowledged élite. The 
account of his travels, dictated to an amanuen- 
sis when his wanderings were done, is a personal 
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survey of the whole at a particular and, as it 
turned out, crucial moment, before the onset of 
the crisis of the later Middle Ages To use its 
thread for the purpose of a modern tour of this 
horizon 1s to take advantage of a unique oppor- 
tunity to see an entire world through the eyes of 
a contemporary observer, and bring it to life for 
the benefit of the modern reader. As Dunn 
prefaces each episode of his traveller's adven- 
tures with an account of their general context ın 
each country, so he achieves his aim of a 
coherent and readable account of a great 
civilization in section, as it were, in the lifetime 
of one man Toynbee, one feels, would have 
approved. Teachers and students, specialized as 
well as general, wil] have cause to be grateful. 


MICHAEL BRETT 


J. D. LATHAM: From Muslim Spain to 
Barbary: studies in the History and 
Culture of the Muslim West. (Col- 
lected Studies.) [xii], 336 pp. Lon- 
don: Variorum Reprints, 1986. £32. 


Derek Latham's formidable expertise in the 
language and literature of Muslim Spain 1s 
amply demonstrated in this collection of his 
writings, which begins with his major pieces on 
the Andalusian presence in North Africa, from 
northern Morocco as far as Tunisia À matter of 
cultural influence combined with and extended 
by immigration, this presence 1s frequently 
evoked but only with immense difficulty either 
quantified or qualified. The studies here assem- 
bled are the beginning of wisdom; they point the 
way into a daunting subject made all the more 
formidable by the standard of scholarship 
which they set up as the norm. One particular 
study of the work of an Andalusian at the 
Marinid court in Fes, on the Kitàb mustawda' 
al-'alàma of Ibn al-Ahmar, takes the whole 
question deep into North African history on the 
one hand (for the explication of the text requires 
an intimate knowledge of personalities), and 
mto administrative practice on the other (con- 
cerned as it 1s with the use of the ‘aldma, the so- 
called ‘ signature ’, to authenticate a document). 
We are by now more than half-way through the 
volume; the appreciation of the culture of the 
Muslim West continues with the perennially 
fascinating topic of Arabic place-names in 
Spanish and the no less intriguing hunt for 
calques The hisba manual of al-Saqafi generates 
three pieces essentially on grain, flour and bread, 
that of al-Jarsifi a learned attempt to clarify a 
difficult text. Finally, after Muslim marriage, 
comes the muwashshah, and a topic notoriously 
fraught with theories and thorns Professor 
Latham’s delicate and expert handling of the 
subject, at the expense of others in the field, 
seems appropriately followed by an Addenda 
and corrigenda, the mark of the perfectionist. 


MICHAEL BRETT 


B. R. PripHaM (ed.): Oman: economic, 
social and strategic developments. 
xii, 276 pp. London, etc.: Croom 
Helm; Exeter: Centre for Arab Gulf 
Studies, 1987. £29.95. 
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IAN RICHARD NETTON (ed.): Arabia 
and the Gulf: from traditional 
society to modern states. Essays in 
honour of M. A. Shaban's 60th 
birthday (16 November, 1986). x, 
300 pp. London and Sydney: 
Croom Helm, 1986. £29.95. 


The first of these books contains 13 of the 
papers which were delivered at a conference on 
Oman organized by the Centre for Arab Gulf 
Studies at Exeter University in July 1985. They 
cover a wide range of topics—history, ethno- 
graphy, geography, linguistics and religion as 
well as the political and economic structure of 
the contemporary state, 1ts international rela- 
tions and strategic umportance As the editor 
notes in his preface it 1s regrettable that no 
Omani felt able to accept an invitation to par- 
ticipate ın the symposium. The views expressed 
are therefore those of Western contributors, 
with just one chapter by an Arab journalist on 
the Gulf Cooperation Council. 

The second book 1s a Festschrift in honour of 
the sixtieth birthday of the first director of the 
Exeter centre, Professor M. A Shaban. It con- 
tams 17 essays, all except one of which are 
related in one way or another to the history of 
the Arabian peninsula and the states of the 
Persian Gulf (The exception discusses Hispano- 
Arabic historiography.) As the editor notes, the 
nature of the contmbutions vanes markedly: 
some are scholarly, while others take the form 
of reflections and reminiscences by diplomats 
and journalists who have worked in the region. 
One chapter offers a review of relevant recent 
Western literature, but this ıs sadly deficient. 
There are no titles listed on Saudi Arabia, 
though that country 1s the subject of several 
contributions to the volume, and important 
books on other states in the area have been 
1gnored. 


R M. BURRELL 


R. BRUNSCHVIG: Etudes sur lIslam 
classique et l'Afrique du Nord. Edité 
par Abdel-Magid Turki. (Collected 
Studies.) [x], 314 pp. London: Vari- 
orum Reprints, 1986. £30. 


Following upon his first collection of the 
articles of Robert Brunschvig (Etudes d'Islam- 
ologie, Paris, Maisonneuve et Larose, 1976), 
Abdel-Mayid Turki has here assembled a further 
selection which includes all the longer pieces 
omitted from the first, and some half a dozen 
published since. Accordingly, we now have an 
almost complete assemblage of the writings of 
the distinguished founder and directeur honor- 
aire of Studia Islamica to set alongside his great 
work, La Berbérie orientale sous les Hafiides 
(2 vols., Paris, 1940, 1947). Historians of 
Islamic law will be best served but not necess- 
arily best pleased, since historians pure and 
simple have learned to profit from his analyses 
of problems in medieval figh. For them in 
particular, the Vanorum volume reproduces the 
masterly ‘Ibn ‘Abdalh’akam et la conquéte de 
l'Afrique du Nord par les Arabes ’, a discussion 
of the edition and translation of the relevant 
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portion of Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam’s Futuh Misr by 
Gateau with profound implications for the early 
history of Islam, not only in the Maghrib. The 
same insight into the source material informs 
what are ostensibly more limited studies of 
particular subjects, transforming them into so 
many contributions to intellectual history, and 
to thought about the religious, socal and 
economic life of the mediaeval Muslim world. 
History itself, ın this collection, is properly 
represented by only the one paper, on the 
history of the madrasa 1n Tunisia, but it 1s not 
really exceptional, serving to extend the general 
range It is simply ungrateful to complain that 
one or two articles on the Hafsid dynasty itself 
have not been reproduced, here or in the 
previous volumes. 


MICHAEL BRETT 


R. E. EMMERICK and P. O. SKJÆRVØ: 
Studies in the vocabulary of 
Khotanese, II. (Osterreichische Ak. 
der Wiss. Phil.-hist. KI. Sitz., 458. 
Band. Verdffentlichungen der 
Iranischen Kommission, Nr. 17.) 
179 pp. Wien: Verlag der Oster- 
reichischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, 1987. 


This collection of short articles dealing with 
the vocabulary of Khotanese is intended as the 
continuation, with the same criteria and aims, 
of a first volume published in 1982 by the same 
authors and reviewed, among others, by 
N. Sims-Williams in this bulletin (BSOAS, 
XLVI, 2, 1983, 358—359). 

As in the first volume of Studies, the 
unchanged lemmata of H W. Bailey's Diction- 
ary of Khotan Saka (Cambridge, 1979) provide 
the headings for most articles, thus facilitating 
comparison with this work. One would, 
however, be well advised from now on to con- 
sult Studies if an entry is missing in the Diction- 
ary, since this second volume includes new 
lemmata, not found in Bailey's work. 

The wish to widen the circle of contributors 
bevond that of the two principal authors, 
expressed by Emmerick in the introduction to 
the first volume of Studies, has now been 
realized, and the work under review includes 
contributions signed by A. Degener, Duan 
Qing, O von Hinüber, H. Kumamoto, N. Sims- 
Willams and T. Takata, besides those of 
Emmerick and Skjerve. 

This volume of Studies lives up to the high 
standards of its predecessor. In spite of all the 
difficulties connected with editing and printing 
such a work, no misprint worthy of mention has 
been detected and one misses only the name of 
the author of the article on kard (p. 34). On 
p. 14 (bottom) Emmerick refers in passing to 
‘the emphatic enclitic particle -2’. Since this 
particle is not listed as such in the Dictionary, it 
would be useful to have a discussion with 
examples in a future volume of Studies 


GIOTTO CANEVASCINI 
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RAMESH CHANDER DOGRA: Jammu and 
Kashmir: a select and annotated bib- 
liography of manuscripts, books and 
articles together with a survey of its 
history, languages and literature 
from Rajatarangini to modern times. 
viii, 417 p. Delhi: Ajanta Publica- 
tions, 1986. Rs. 300, $6. 


The last decade has seen the publication of a 
considerable number of specialzed biblio- 
graphies on the regions and localities of South 
Asia. Works have been produced on Haryana, 
Hyderabad, Goa, Kerala, the Nilgim Hills, 
Madhya Pradesh and Orissa. Ramesh Dogra's 
bibliography is the latest addition to thus collec- 
tion. Although Jammu and Kashmir has been in 
the news from time to time as the subject of 
dispute and war between India end Pakistan, 
there is something of a danger of the region 
being overlooked because of its remoteness and 
because of its limited significance ın domestic 
political terms. For this reason alone, the publi- 
cation of the present bibliography is particu- 
larly welcome. 

Dogra’s work basically divides into two 
parts. The first section, of some ninety pages, 
consists of a number of selected essays on 
Kashmir and Jammu which serve rather as a 
cultural and historical introduction to the 
region. The section begins with a general topo- 
graphic and economic survey which includes 
useful statistical information. There is an essay 
analysing the languages and literature of the 
region which touches on such matters as 
modern Kashmiri literature after 1800, the 
development of Dogri literature, and modern 
Dogri poetry. The author's survey of historical 
sources for the region is informative and will be 
read with particular interest. His account of the 
textual transmission of the principal chronicle 
of the early Hindu kings, Kalhana’s 
Rajatarangini, is fascinating. Scholars of the 
PLE period will find a separate 

ref survey of developments in Pakistan- 
administered Kashmir (Azad Kashmir). 

The second part of the volume may be de- 
scribed as the bibliography proper. It consists of 
about 260 pages arranged by subject classifica- 
tion. This includes a section describing manu- 
scripts in English which are located in Britain 
and which have a bearing on Jammu and Kash- 
mir. In addition there are fully descriptive 
entries for known oriental manuscripts relating 
to the region. The subject bibliography 1s drawn 
from just over 3,000 studies of which about half 
are published monographs and the remainder 
are articles located in some 394 journals. Given 
the nature of the area, it is not surprising that 
entries for the pure sciences and technology are 
not extensive although there are useful sections 
on botany and zoology. Mention should also be 
made of the valuable lists for sociology and 
folklore. 

Dogra's largest sections are reserved for 
‘economics’ and ‘government, politics and 
administration ’. As the author himself says, the 
economics section ‘1s dominated by the Assess- 
ment and Settlement reports of the British 
period’. Anyone who has attempted to list 
comprehensively such reports will know this 1s 
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no easy task and will be correspondingly grate- 
ful for the present endeavour. Understandably, 
the section on government, politics and 
administration is largely concerned with the 
Kashmir dispute. There are separate sections 
for works giving the Indian, Pakistani, United 
Nations and world views of the case. There are 
even three and a half pages devoted to works by, 
or on, Sheikh Abdullah. 

It will be evident from the foregoing account 
that there are portions of this work that could 
almost have been published separately There 
can be no doubt that the bibliography 1s the 
result of immense and prolonged labour which 
represents a most useful cumulation of know- 
ledge. It unquestionably vindicates the concept 
of the regional bibliography 1n South Asia. 


LIONEL CARTER 


PADMA PRAKASH SHRESTHA: Nepal 
rediscovered: the Rana Court 1846— 
1951 (Photographs from the Archi- 
ves of the Nepal Kingdom Founda- 
tion). xiv, 17 pp. 78 plates. London: 
Serindia Publications, 1986. 


This 1s a splendid volume, intelligently con- 
ceived and beautifully produced. Premdhar 
Shrestha, government treasurer in Kathmandu 
in the early part of this century, and thereby 
closely associated with the Rana rulers of 
Nepal, managed to build up and (wonder of 
wonders!) preserve a substantial archive of 
photographs covering aspects of court life 
dating back to the 1860s. His son, Padma 
Prakash, a devoted student of Nepalese history, 
has acquired this rich inheritance, added to it by 
tapping the personal holdings of friends and 
acquaintances, and established the Nepal King- 
dom Foundation to preserve what he rightly 
regards as this national treasure. Here he 
presents a selection of these unique photo- 
graphs and, by any measure, it is a remarkable 
collection. 

Subjects include Rana prime ministers—from 
the first, Jang Bahadur, to the last, Mohan 
Shamsher—as well as other court dignitaries 
Most were photographed in formal portrait 
sessions and among the more irresistible are 
Dhir Shamsher with his seventeen sons, King 
Prithvi Bir (barely in his teens) sandwiched 
between two of his (four?) child wives, and 
General Gahendra Shamsher posing pro- 
prietorially with a pair of lethal machine guns 
he designed himself As photo technology 
advanced, court photographers were able to 
move outside the studio context, and this 
volume also contains a number of unposed 
pictures evoking the variety and richness of 
Rana life: hunting scenes, inaugural ceremonies, 
religious rituals, marriage processions, and so 


n. 

While carefully fostering Nepal’s isolation 
from global and especially subcontinental 
economic and political developments, the 
Ranas themselves were obviously au fait and 
much taken with Victorian and Edwardian 
fashions. So we have portraits of Rana men 
elaborately uniformed, medalled, sashed and 
topped by every conceivable manner of non- 
indigenous headwear, there is even a young boy 
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in tartan kilt. The women, for their part, appear 
in more traditional Nepalese court costume, 
though there are also a few portraits of ladies 
looking very uncomfortable in wide ‘ bustle’ 
gowns, and one delightful shot of Bahadur 
Shamsher's four daughters ın ‘flapper’ hair- 
styles of the 1920s. A number of portraits are 
carefully composed, in the manner of early 
European photographs, to draw attention to a 
treasured—in this case, usually foreign—pos- 
session a statue of a cherub, a birdcage, a King 
Charles spaniel. Some of the photographers 
were obviously persuaded or felt themselves 
obliged to provide suitably ‘European’ back- 
drops for their subjects: my own favourite is a 
picture of some fifty court women arranged in 
front of three contiguous but unconnected 
scenes which might have been borrowed from 
the prop rooms of several different opera 
houses. 

The fascination of these wonderful pictures 1s 
enhanced by John Whelpton's brief but judi- 
cious review of the Rana period, which came to 
a violent and unceremonious end in 1951 After 
reading his political history I turned again to a 
photo of Juddha Shamsher, prime minister until 
the end of World War II, who is shown seated in 
an upholstered chair, calmly smoking a hookah, 
and gazing into the middle distance—contem- 
plating, one might surmise, the approaching end 
of the Rana's century of power 


LIONEL CAPLAN 


MOHAMMAD MOHABBAT KHAN and 
JOHN P. THorP (ed.): Bangladesh: 
society, politics and bureaucracy. x, 


190 pp. Dhaka: Center for Ad- 
ministrative Studies, 1984. $10. 


The papers included in this volume are mostly 
the work of a group of younger Bangladeshi 
scholars who took part in a meeting ın the 
United States in 1982 organized by the Bengal 
Studies Conference, although four papers have 
since been added by more senior scholars. The 
theme of the meeting was a review of the first 
decade of Bangladesh’s history as an ın- 
dependent state During that time the traumatic 
events of 1971, which had occasioned a number 
of books on the structural inequalities between 
East and West Pakistan, began to fade into the 
past, and it became clear too that the 
independence struggle had been waged by a 
political leadership that had neither the 
organizational resources, the specific policies, 
nor the long-term perspective to provide a firm 
basis for the new state. There 1s therefore scope 
for work in many directions on the politics and 
political economy of Bangladesh, and the 
volume under review contains examples of 
various approaches. There are several useful 
micro-studies, for example the pieces by 
Khondker on the famine of 1974, by Haque on 
labour migration to the Middle East, and by 
Thorp on Sheikh Mujibur Rahman’s use of 
cultural symbols to create an ideology of 
Bangladesh during the 1970 elections The 
papers that aim at a more inclusive level of 
analysis are on the whole less successful, 
although the most general of all, Shahidullah’s 
on ' Political underdevelopment ın Bangladesh ° 
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makes some interesting points in its analysis of 
the heterogeneity of the elite in Bangladesh and 
the failure of successive regimes to establish a 
‘common symbolic framework’. Overall, too 
many of the contributions bear the mark of 
work in progress to make an entirely satisfac- 
tory collection, but one hopes that several of the 
writers will be heard from again. 


DAVID TAYLOR 


J. P. Losty: Indian book painting. 
80 pp. London: The British 
Library, 1986. £4.95. 


This attractive short book belongs to a series 
of paperback introductions to the British 
Library’s holdings of book and manuscript 
illustrations from East and West. It contains 70 
examples from the very rich Indian collections, 
administratively combined since 1982, of the 
British Library and India Office Library. These 

rovide a concise outline of Indian painting 
rom twelfth-century Pala Buddhist manuscript 
illustration to nineteenth-century portraiture in 
the Company style, with most emphasis on the 
achievements of the imperial Mughal school. 
Besides familiar masterpteces, a useful number 
of unpublished items are included, and around 
half of the illustrations are in colour. 

Unlike the same author's still more selective 
Indian paintings in the British. Library (New 
Delhi, Lalit Kala Akademi, 1986; with 15 
colour plates), Indian book painting is mainly 
written for the non-specialist. Its necessarily 
brief notes on the paintings are informative and 
perceptive, but it is unfortunate that the manu- 
scripts to which many of them belong are identi- 
fied only by their library accession numbers 
Few readers will at once recognise OMPB Or. 
13700 as a Kalpasütra or Or. 12208 as the 
Khamsa of Nizami. 


ANDREW TOPSFIELD 


SATADAL DASGUPTA: Caste, kinship 
and community: social system of a 
Bengal caste. [x], 291 pp. London: 
Sangam Books Ltd., 1986. £12.95. 


The book under review deals with the Dule 
Bagdi subcaste living in 45 villages of the 
24-Parganas district of West Bengal. Palanquin- 
bearers by traditional occupation, they formed 
a population of no more than 1,959 people in 
1960-61 when the main study was conducted, 
and lived within an area which they maintained 
as almost totally endogamous. This convenient 
scale has enabled Professor Dasgupta to pro- 
vide an exceptionally detailed and systematic 
study on a regional rather than a village basis. 
Different levels of organization are analysed 
within the main fields of caste, kinship and 
community and their interrelations are con- 
sidered, as is the interlocking of these different 
spheres for the people themselves. It is clear that 
the Dule Bagdis are (or at least were in the 
1960s, since a revisit 1n the late 1970s showed 
signs of change) more than usually well 
organized at the higher levels of inter-village 
contact into councils dealing with questions of 
status and domestic matters. Though it belongs 
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to the ‘pre-hermeneutic’ era of Indianist 
studies, this book should not be set aside as old- 
fashioned. Dasgupta gives us a great deal of 
interesting and valuable ethnography in his 
clearly written account: and the issues he raises 
concerning the operation of caste and kinship 
and village organization are still important. 


A. C. M. 


HEATHER STODDARD: Le mendiant de 
l'Amdo. (Recherches sur la Haute 
Asie, 9.) 359 pp. Paris: Société 
d'Ethnographie, 1986. 


dGe-'dun-c'os-"p'el (1905-1951), whose life is 
the subject of this book, was a well-known 
figure in pre-1951 Tibet. After a brilliant 
scholarly curriculum, first at Labrang Tashikyil 
and then at Drepung, the young Amdowa threw 
up a career which promised to open him the 
path to the highest ecclesiastical positions, to 
embark upon a restless wandering life, chiefly 
in Sr Lanka and India. He became known 
in the West as the companion of Rahula 
Sankrityayana in his expeditions to Tibet in 
search of Sanskrit manuscripts and as the col- 
laborator of George N. Roerich in the transla- 
tion of the Deb-t'er-snón-po. 

His insatiable intellectual curiosity led him to 
discover, as 1t were, the true history of ancient 
Tibet as revealed by the Tun-huang documents, 
which he was the first among his countrymen to 
utilize, His activity as translator was remark- 
able; he was indeed the last Jotsawa. Besides 
articles on various subjects, he compiled the 
Deb-t'er-dkar-po, a history of ancient Tibet 
which he left unfinished, a commentary on the 
thought of Nagaryuna, a practical guide to 
the holy places of India; he translated the 
Dhammapada from Pali and gave a complete 
version of the Ramdyana He entered politics 
and took part in the ineffectual attempts to 
organize a group of young Tibetans bent on 
promoting reforms in their home country 1t 
was a small cóterie employing the wishful title 
of Young Tibet Party, complete with statute, 
printed membership cards, etc.; they looked to 
China for inspiration and support. In fact they 
could not exert any appreciable influence in 
Tibet itself, being easily checked by the con- 
servative regency governing after the death of 


' the Thirteenth Dalai-Lama, with some coopera- 


tion from the British. Indian authorities, who 
wished for no trouble from that quarter. In 1946 
dGe-'dun-c'os-'p'el returned to Lhasa, only to 
be thrown in jail. The harsh experience of two- 
and-a-half years 1n the terrible Zol prison ruined 
his health, already sapped by the abuse of 
nicotine and alcohol; he died a year or so after 
his release. 

The first part of the present book is occupied 
by an outline of Tibetan internal history in the 
first half of our century, with particular regard 
to the progressive elements both at home and in 
exile. It includes a lengthy excursus on ancient 
Chinese ideology, Confucius, Mencius, etc, 
which hardly represents a pertinent or original 
contribution to the main subject. The second 
part 1s occupied by the biography proper. The 
author has carried out her task with painstaking 
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thoroughness and loving care, making use of 
both printed sources and of oral information. 

The fame of dGe-’dun-c‘os-’p‘el, already 
widespread during his lifetime, has increased 
greatly after his death. And yet, I cannot avoid 
the feeling that a book of nearly 400 pages, with 
all the devoted work and effort it implies, 1s 
more than this colourful and sad figure 
deserved; in spite of his learning, open minded- 
ness and strength of character, he can hardly be 
said to have played an effective role in the tense 
years that preceded the downfall of traditional 
Tibet 

Some minor points are open to objections. 
P. 33 and p. 41. To maintain that Tibetan Bud- 
dhism was the official religion of the Manchu 
empire ıs an overstatement, the personal lean- 
ings and tastes of the first four emperors and of 
their families had little or nothing to do with the 
state ideology and ritualism. P.112. The 
avadana are legends of the previous births of the 
historical Buddha, not parables illustrating the 
sutra. P. 311, n. 17. Dandin, the famous author 
of the Kavyddarsa, was certainly not a Buddhist. 


LUCIANO PETECH 


YEUNG KIN-FONG: Jade carvings in 
Chinese archaeology. Vol. 1. (Centre 
for Chinese archaeology and Art, 
Chinese University of Hong Kong. 
Monograph Series, 6.) 369 pp., 90 
plates, 4 pp. chart. Hong Kong: 
Chinese University Press, 1987. 


This book 1s essentially a catalogue of 830 
pieces of excavated jades from the neolithic to 
Western Zhou periods. After a brief preface by 
Professor Zheng Dekun, there is a short 
introduction (10 pages in the English version) 
by the author followed by catalogue-type 
entries for each piece. There are also 
explanatory notes, a chronological table, a list 
of Chinese names and terms, bibliography, and 
a chart showing the development of jade types. 
Each piece ıs illustrated ın one of the 74 black 
and white or 16 colour plates The photographs 
appear to be retakes from Chinese publications 
and their quality is not high However, the 
original source is always given 1n the entry for 
the piece and some drawings have also been 
included for the sake of clarity. 

The introduction is a useful summary of the 
development of Chinese jade carving during the 
period in question, written with considerable 
authority. The chart showing the development 
of jade types and ornament is also useful. My 
only caveat 1s that more stress might have been 
put on the importance of the Hongshan culture 
finds Also, these are not included in the 
development of the dragon motif on the chart. 
Possibly, this is a problem of timing as many of 
the Hongshan finds are comparatively recent, 
but some have been included in the body of the 
work. All text 1s in both Chinese and English. 

This book is volume one Presumably, 
volume two will begin with the Eastern Zhou, 
but the plan of the work as a whole is nowhere 
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stated. In any case, this volume will prove an 
invaluable reference for anyone interested in 
Shang or Western Zhou art. 


SARAH ALLAN 


KARL S. Y. Kao (ed): Classical 
Chinese tales of the supernatural and 
the fantastic: Selections from the 
third to the tenth century. (Chinese 
Literature in Translation) x, 
406 pp. Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press, 1985. 


This book consists of translations of 96 
stories of the supernatural and the fantastic— 
the latter referring to the supranormal or highly 
extraordinary—taken from the body of work 
that the Chinese call chih-kua: for the Six 
Dynasties period and ch'uan-ch'i for the T'ang. 
The selection has concentrated on narrative 
interest and on giving representative examples 
of major types of this material and 1s intended 
to show the development of the genre from its 
early period to its culmination in the T'ang. 

The translations are preceded by a long 
introduction from the editor. A typology of Six 
Dynasties tales 1s given, followed by accounts of 
new types introduced during the T'ang. The 
change from the Six Dynasties attitude of what 
1s here termed facticity to that of T'ang literary 
Processing is discussed. There follows an 
analysis of the narrative structures, with labels 
given to settings, participants and their relation- 
ships, and the events related Although such 
analysis may not contribute to one’s enjoyment 
of any particular tale on its own, it can help to a 
clearer understanding of the function of the 
components of the tale 1n general. 

The translations are from 15 different hands 
and so inevitably vary in style and quality, and 
there are some mistakes which may have 
escaped the attention of the editor, but on the. 
whole they are close to the ongimals. Anno- 
tation is at the foot of the page, which makes for 
comfortable reading At the end of each story 
there are notes by the translator or editor on 
structure and context Appended to the body of 
the translations are bio-bibliographical notes to 
the stories, their authors and the collections in 
which they were orginally assembled, two 
appendices of maps, a chronology of Chinese 
history from the Chou to the T'ang and a 
bibliography. This selection makes available 
much material previously untranslated or 
published separately and is therefore to be 
welcomed 


G W, 


Cuou Fa-Kao: Papers in Chinese 
linguistics and epigraphy. [vii], 
[143] pp. Hong Kong: Chinese 
University Press, 1986. $15.50. 


There can be few scholars in recent times who 
can be compared to Chou Fa-Kao in the field of 
the pre-modern Chinese language. Not only has 
his output been prolific. It has also embraced 
virtually every aspect of the ancient and archaic 
languages. Never afraid to make use of analyti- 
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cal techniques used by Western scholars, and 
yet retaining many features of his traditional 
Chinese training, he has produced in his 
research an edifying synthesis of the two 
approaches. 

A substantial part of his work has been on the 
grand scale: in the area of grammar, his Chung- 
kuo Ku-tai Yii-fa stands out as one of the most 
exhaustive analyses of classical Chinese; while 
his Chin-wen Ku-lin provides an important con- 
tribution to Chinese epigraphy. In contrast to 
such extensive works, this collection presents a 
senes of shorter studies on narrowly defined 
topics in Chinese linguistics and epigraphy, 
comprising eleven articles and two summaries 
(all of which are m English) wntten by the 
author over the past twenty or so years. 

Among those papers dealing with linguistics 
(which make up the bulk of the material) are 
contributions on the development of the 
Chinese language; word classes in classical 
Chinese; and reduplicatives in the Book of 
Odes. The phonology of early Chinese is a 
subject to which the author has devoted much 
of his attention, and the section on linguistics is 
concluded with studies on the structure of the 
rhyme tables in the Yn-ching, and on Hsüan 
Ying's Fan-ch'ieh system. The papers on epi- 
graphy consist of three short studies and 
two summaries on oracle-bone and bronze 
inscriptions. 

This selection is a representative cross-section 
of the work of a distinguished scholar over a 
period of years Although some of the results of 
his work have occasionally been challenged by 
more recent scholarship, there is much here to 
profit from and enjoy. 


JUREK FREUNDLICH 


E. W. EDWARDS, British diplomacy 
and finance in China, 1895-1914. x, 
400 pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1987. £25. 


The history of China's development in the 
late nineteenth century, and of the foreign role 
in this, continues to be of major interest to 
scholars. Lack of statistical evidence about the 
period has meant that it is easy to underestimate 
the quantitative and. qualitative developments 
of the period, although the outlines of the 
political story are relatively clear. 

This book explores the issues of the role of 
British and foreign banking involvement, 
primanly from the standpoint of diplomatic 
history. China was a country in which foreign 
capitalists could not operate without significant 
government involvement. At the outset of this 
period, British interests in China were very 
strong—-politically and economically—but dur- 
ing the 1890s, major competitors began to oper- 
ate with increasing strength. 

Two themes stand out from this study: one is 
the way in which the British preference for a 
laissez-faire style separation of private and 
public activities put Britam at a disadvantage 
against French, German, Russian and Japanese 
competitors, all of whom maintained habitually 
closer private-public liaisons; the other is the 
story of the way in which European rivalries in 
Europe and Asia created different but interlock- 
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ing rivalries—Britain, for example, being on 
friendly terms with the Germans in China, but 
increasingly tense in European links. 

The main sources used by the author have 
been the diplomatic archives These are 1ndis- 
pensible for the author's purpose, but the lack 
of use of other newspaper, Chinese-language, 
and private paper sources, has meant that the 
range and liveliness of the treatment has been 
narrower than it might have been. 


C. B. HOWE 


Hong Lysa: Thailand in the 
nineteenth century: evolution of the 
economy and society. x, 182 pp. 
Singapore: Institute of Southeast 
Asian Studies, 1984. 


This is a lightly revised version of a highly 
regarded doctoral thesis submitted to the 
University of Sydney in 1981. Its principal con- 
cern 1s to provide a descriptive analysis of the 
economic and social structures of the Thai 
kingdom in the early Bangkok period, the 
decades from the 1780s to the 1870s. Particular 
attention 1s paid to the social organization 
which  under-pinned royal administrative 
power; the expansion of trade from the begin- 
ning of the Bangkok period, encouraged by the 
first kings of the new dynasty as a means of 
revitalizing the economy after the destruction of 
Ayudhya by the Burmese 1n 1767, the expansion 
of the tax farming system, seen as an outgrowth 
of the successful encouragement of overseas 
trade; and the weakening of central authority 
which followed the increasing strength of the 
tax farming system, and which was to lead to 
Chulalongkorn's bureaucratic reforms of the 
early 1870s and, more notably, of the period 
from the late 1880s. Drawing on detailed archi- 
val research in Bangkok and on a reading of a 
wide range of contemporary secondary 
literature, the main thrust of Hong's analysis is 
to suggest that in the decades prior to the full 
opening of the kingdom to trade with the 
western world in the mid-1850s, the Thai 
economy contained and encouraged ' economic 
exchange, surplus production and internal trade 
. . . Of sufficient sophistication to handle the new 
capitalist forces of the post-1855 [Bowring 
Treaty] period ' (p. 149) The book has a second 
concern: to provide a critical account of the 
work of the major school of historians which 
has emerged in Thailand from the mid-1970s 
(commonly grouped as the 'political econo- 
mists’) and which, in seeking to explore the 
historical origins of Thai underdevelopment, 
has relied heavily on Marxist models. The book 
gains its unity from Hong’s use of the empirical 
work in the earlier chapters to challenge this 
recent Thai scholarship which has characterized 
the pre-modern Thai economy as rigorously 
self-sufficient, undynamic, and drained of the 
potential for major structural change by an 
exploitative administrative class 

Hong’s succinct account of the work of the 
* political economists’ will be of considerable 
value to those scholars (Thai specialists or not) 
who wish to gain an insight into a vigorous 
debate which has been conducted almost 
exclusively in the vernacular, and her criticisms 
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of that school, effectively proposed, should 
stimulate further argument among Thai 
historians themselves. If her book has a weak- 
ness, it 1s one which reflects perhaps the 
principal failing of the ‘political economy’ 
debate itself: an unwillingness as yet to absorb 
the very substantial and highly sophisticated 
scholarship on the structure and dynamics of 
other Asian economies (notably Japan and 
India) in the period immediately prior to their 
integration into the rapidly expanding world 
economy from the middle of the nineteenth 
century. That literature, and I am thinking 
in eo of the work by Bayly, Perlin, 
and Washbrook on the pre-modern Indian 
economy, provides important points of contact 
and contrast for a more detailed study of the 
Thai economy in the same crucial period, With 
this present book, Dr. Hong has secured a very 
valuable base for that more advanced work: she 
ane is admirably equipped to under- 
take it. 


IAN BROWN 


IBRAHIM SYUKRI: History of the Malay 
kingdom of Patani. Translated by 
Conner Bailey and John N. Miksic. 
(Monographs in International 
Studies [Ohio]. Southeast Asia 
Series, No. 68.) xix, 90 pp. Athens, 
Ohio: Ohio University, 1985. 
£10.50. 


The work under review 1s the translation of a 
recent Malay chronicle with an unusual history. 
It was published ın Kelantan, Malaysia, around 
1950, so its translators believe. The true identity 
of its author is not known to the translators, 
who suspect him to be a Thai civil servant of 
Malay origin. The history itself 1s interesting 
and important because it deals with the lively 
Malay (and Muslim) community of the 
southernmost province of Thailand—Patam 
Unlike other Malay countries of the Peninsula, 
which in the course of their history had rid 
themselves of Thai claims to suzerainty, the 
Malays of Patani were never able to do so. 
Today the position and fate of the Malays of 
Patani 1s an unresolved issue, and it is to this 
that the author addresses himself polemically. 

As a Malay historical text the work 1s of 
interest too for its language and style, which 
appear very traditional. The text shows, 
however, that the author, who 1s well-educated 
and also knows English, has made use of a 
variety of sources to outline the history of the 
Kingdom of Patani from pre-Islamic days up to 
what he sees as the predicament of the Patani 
Malays under direct rule from Bangkok. It is a 
pity that the original Malay text could not have 
been published, together with the pictorial 
illustrations of that edition. Given that the 
original text was published in Jawi, it 1s quite 
obvious that the author targeted his fellow 
Malays as his main audience, intending to instil 
in them pride in Patani’s own Malay character, 
and awareness of its history. The banning of the 
book in Thailand as well as Malaysia shows 
how accurately he focused his target 

The present translation 1s introduced by Pro- 
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fessor D. Wyatt and is accompanied by some 
maps, translators’ notes and references. There 
are a few typing errors and occasionally one 
would have welcomed an opportunity to com- 
pare the translation with the original. Neverthe- 
less, the translator must be thanked for bringing 
this valuable history 1n a useful form to the 
attention of a wider public. 


E. U. KRATZ 


ERICH-DIETER KRAUSE [and] ROSE- 
MARIE SIMON-BARWINKEL: Wörter- 
buch Indonesisch-Deutsch. 492 pp. 
Leipzig VEB Verlag Enzyklopadie, 
1985. DM 110. 


According to the compiler's introduction, this 
Indonesian-German dictionary has been 
designed as a medium-sized, general dictionary 
which is also intended to be of some use to the 
specialist. It clearly aims to meet the needs of 

erman speakers and Indonesian speakers 
alike, by including explanations and definitions 
which make an understanding of Indonesian 
culture, flora and fauna easier for the German 
user on the one hand, and on the other, gram- 
matical definitions of the German for the bene- 
fit of Indonesian users 

The compiler has chosen the level of 
newspaper Indonesian and daily speech as his 
basis, although ultimately his dictionary also 
goes back to the monolingual Kamus Umum, 
compiled by Poerwadarminta. Only when loans 
in current Indonesian derive from regional 
languages, such as Javanese, is their etymology 
registered. 

There is a great demand for an up-to-date 
Indonesian-German dictionary which takes 
into account the rapid development of 
Indonesian over the last 20 to 30 years. The 
present dictionary's attempt to meet this 
demand does not succeed. Quite apart from 
what seems to be a limited data base of 
uncertain date, the usefulness of the dictiona 
is narrowed considerably by the way in whic 
the entries have been arranged. In order to 
facilitate consultation of the dictionary for the 
general user, the compiler has presented the 
affixed Indonesian entries not under their 
respective roots but in alphabetical arrange- 
ment in their prefixed form. 

In this reviewer's view, what seems an advan- 
tage to the user initially is in the long-term a 
disadvantage, since only a presentation under 
the root word will give the user an idea of the 
full range of meanings of the word as such, and 
of its derivations. 


E. U KRATZ 


THEODORE G. TH. PIGEAUD and 
P. VOORHOEVE (ed.): Handschriften 
aus Indonesien. (Bali, Java, und 
Sumatra.) Hrsg. von Dieter George. 
(Verzeichnis der Orientalischen 
Handschriften in Deutschland, Bd. 
xxvii, 2.) xi, 7] pp., 6 plates. Stutt- 
gart: Franz Steiner Verlag 
Wiesbaden GmbH, 1985. DM 64. 
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The VOHD no longer needs any introduc- 
tion, with more than a hundred highly regarded 
volumes already published. It therefore merely 
remains to report the publication of a new title 
in the series. The one presented here deals with 
the manuscripts from Indonesia. This 1s not the 
first volume on Indonesian manuscripts in the 
series. There have been three earlier volumes, 
one on South Sumatran manuscripts (1971), 
compiled by P. V. Voorhoeve, one on Batak 
manuscripts (1973), by Liberty Manik, and one 
on Java and Bali (1975), by Th Pigeaud. The 
present volume 1s a composite work and con- 
tains descriptions of further manuscripts of the 
Batak and from South Sumatra by P. V. 
Voorhoeve, and of Javanese, Balinese and 
Madurese manuscripts by Th. Pigeaud. It 1s 
intended primarily as a supplement to the exist- 
ing catalogues, and to correct and augment 
them. There is no doubt about the usefulness of 
this most welcome edition to the series and to 
our references on Indonesian manuscripts in 
German collections. It should perhaps be men- 
tioned that the contribution by Th. Pigeaud is 
written ın English, those by Voorhoeve, in 
German 


E. U. KRATZ 


ROBERT J. BICKNER and two others 
(ed.): Papers from a conference on 
Thai studies in honor of William J. 
Gedney. (Michigan Papers on South 
and Southeast Asia, No. 25.) Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan, 
Center for South and Southeast 
Asian Studies. 

This volume consists of 18 papers presented 
at a conference on Thai Studies held at the 
University of Michigan in 1980 to commemor- 
ate the retirement of Professor Gedney. The 
range of topics covered 1s rather broader than in 
the two previous volumes published in his 
honour (A Ta: Festschrift for William J. Gedney, 
ed. T Gething, Honolulu, 1975, and Studies in 
Tai Linguistics in Honor of William J. Gedney, 
ed. J. Harris and J. Chamberlain, CIEL, Bang- 
kok 1975), with only a third of the papers being 
devoted to linguistic topics, the remainder being 
drawn from a range of disciplines, including 
Art, Art History, Literature, History and Social 
Anthropology; also included is a fascinating 
anecdotal contribution by Gedney himself, 
entitled * A gallery of picturesque personalities ’, 
in which he offers lively portraits of. among 
others, Prince Boworadet, leader of the 
attempted counter-revolution in 1933, and the 
novelist, ‘ Dok Mai Sot’. 

A brief overview of Comparative Tai and 
Gedney's contribution 1s provided in Hart- 
mann's essay on ‘Style, scope and rigor in 
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comparative Tai research’. Patcharin Peyasan- 
tiwong offers a new look at stress 1n Thai, and 
there are contributions on English and Khmer 
loanwords in Thai by Bickner and Huffman 
respectively Syntactical topics are represented 
by Udom Warotamasikkhadit's paper on Thai 
instrumental nouns and Grima's discussion of 
certam aspects of discourse structure in relation 
to zero pronoun in an early twentieth-century 
text. Gething's article on * The Thai language as 
a map of Thai culture' examines briefly some of 
the differences between pronouns and kin terms 
in Thai and English. 

There are several contributions from art 
historians, Woodward draws on both arch- 
aeological and linguistic evidence in his discus- 
sion of the movements of Thai speakers between 
the tenth and fourteenth centuries; Cooler 
offers a rather striking example of the reversal 
of the normal direction of the flow of cultural 
influence from lowland to upland peoples, in his 
paper on the ceremonial use of Karen drums in 
the royal courts and Buddhist temples of Thai- 
land and Burma; Gosling suggests that 
measurements given in Sukhotha1’s Inscription 
II should not be taken literally on today’s 
standardized units; Bereton briefly surveys the 
representation of heaven and hell by Thai artists 
in temple murals and manuscripts of the 
Traiphim cosmological treatise, and the Phra 
Malai legend; and Srisakra Vallibhotama dis- 
cusses various aspects of early settlements at 
Sukhothai. 

Three stimulating and very different con- 
tributions on Thai literature are Chamberlain’s 
comments on the origins of the Lao epic poem, 
Thao Hung or Cheuang, Hudak’s careful guide 
through the complexities of a Thai poem, and 
Compton’s ‘A Wai Khru for Acan Gedney’ 
which offers some interesting comments on the 
value of rote-learning for the apprentice mo lam. 
The volume is completed by Wyatt's paper on 
“Family politics in seventeenth and eighteenth 
century Thailand’, and Foster’s exchange- 
network approach to Thai social organization. 

The breadth of topics covered in this volume, 
the quality of the papers and the fact that this is 
the third Festschrift to be published in his 
honour, all bear testimony to the esteem ın 
which Professor Gedney is held by fellow 
scholars and former students, both Thai and 
Western alike. The editors and publishers are to 
be congratulated for this diverse but valuable 
collection of essays. Happily they are at present 
collaborating on a further volume devoted 
entirely to Gedney’s writings, to be published 
under the title, ‘Selected papers in comparative 
Tai studies’; this will be awaited with some 
eagerness by scholars in this field, especially 
since a number of frequently cited articles by 
Gedney are not readily available. 


D. A. SMYTH 
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SIC ENIM EST TRADITUM 


By JOHN WANSBROUGH 


Use of the term ‘exegesis’ is now so general that scholars in the field of 
scriptural studies must have sensed an impingement upon their conventional 
prerogative. If, perhaps, they are justified in so doing, they might none the less 
be prepared to acknowledge the value of ancillary functions accumulated in its 
extension into areas beyond its standard application to literature. While it may 
be that these can be encompassed in the general shift from self-consciously 
‘interpretative ’ to epistemologically ' hermeneutic ’, it would seem more practi- 
cal to identify as ‘ exegesis’ any and every act of perception. That, of course, is 
facilitated by the now conventional notion of ‘text’ espoused by most practi- 
tioners of structuralism. Whether one equates every datum of perception as 
somehow ‘textual’ or, conversely, the perception of every text as dependent 
upon the totality of experience, does not really matter. ' Exegesis' is con- 
veniently inclusive and may be thought of general utility in the service of every 
taste and all analytical techniques. As such, it is ineluctably present in every 
transaction of the intellect: one observes, hears, reads, and makes the necessary 
adjustments in aid of understanding. In the very interests of survival, one 
seldom elects not to understand. It is the ' necessary adjustments’ that require 
description, abundantly documented in the textbooks of literary criticism: from 
the rhetorical ‘ naming of parts ' to contemporary discourse analysis. If it seems 
difficult to add to that vast corpus of technical terms, it is certainly possible to 
take a stand in respect of their presumptive efficiency. 

And that is one at least of the tasks undertaken by Michael Fishbane in his 
fastidious monograph on what he has chosen to designate 'inner-biblical 
exegesis'.! While identification of the phenomenon must be the author's 
primary concern, his intricate and subtle analyses provoke inevitably a question 
or two about his definition of ‘exegesis’. I think it is not the one proposed 
above, and it is to this difference that the following observations are largely 
addressed. The format is tidy: flanked by sections of heuristic content (introduc- 
tion pp. 1-19; epilogue, pp. 525-43), the substance of the study is set out in four 
parts labelled ‘scribal’ (pp. 23-88), ‘legal’ (pp. 91-277), * aggadic' (pp. 281- 
440), and ‘ mantological’ (pp. 443—524). This typology is, of course, functional 
rather than formal, and (to my mind anyway) exhibits a curious principle of 
allocation in an exercise devoted exclusively to textual data. Be that as it may, 
the exempla in each category are rigorously investigated for evidence of 
‘exegetical’ intention, with the result that some qualify and some do not. The 
criteria for that decision are, naturally, vital and deserve scrutiny. If there is 
about the material here adduced a vaguely déjà vu quality, it is because much of 
it has been traditionally employed to illustrate the long since familiar ' redaction 
history ' of the Hebrew Bible. I think the author would not welcome equation of 
redaction and exegesis, but since the two procedures have in common a single 
datum, the question is bound to arise. 

For this latter concept Fishbane employs the term ' traditum ' and makes 
much of a putative distinction between traditum and traditio, the former meant 


'M Fishbane, Biblical interpretation in ancient Israel, Oxford and New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1985. xviii, 613 pp. £35 
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to indicate the legacy, the latter its perception.’ In fact, this dichotomy is so 
assiduously pursued and manipulated, that by the end of the discourse its 
original significance has suffered severe mutilation, if not total extinction. And 
that is a matter for some concern, since the author's definition of ‘ exegesis’ 
appears to depend upon it. What, after all, does one make of the scriptural 
traditum, fixed and authoritative as we are so often assured it is? One may, in the 
interests of contemporary intelligibility, delete or interpolate or rephrase: that 
must qualify as exegesis. On the other hand, one may simply and faithfully 
copy: but even that, in the very act of closing a temporal (always) and spatial 
(usually) gap, is exegesis (in the sense earlier proposed). That closure is concrete, 
and signals an act of perception as assertive as could be any translation or 
commentary.’ 

Now, the feature of intra-textuality is especially pertinent to transmission of 
the Hebrew Bible. It is the several activities involved in this custodial procedure 
that constitute Fishbane’s first exegetical type: ' scribal comments and correc- 
tions’ (pp. 23-88). While some of these, e.g. correction of orthography and 
collation of variants, are described as non-exegetical, others, like the toponymic 
gloss Luz : Bethél (Josh. 18: 13) or the lexical equation pur - géral (Esth. 3: 7), 
are to be regarded as supplying additional (!) information. Hence, they are 
‘syntactically disruptive’, ‘intrusive’, ‘ contemporizing’ and, apparently, later 
than the putative original text in which they did not appear. That is of course 
possible. It is also possible that they are predicative clauses, conceivably 
parenthetical (for which there would be no other Hebrew punctuation than 
deictic hit’/hi’/zeh, etc.) and contemporary with the act of composition. And they 
are ‘exegetical’, as would be any apposition. A comparable employment of 
deictic (!) et is naturally persuasive (add R. Meyer, AOAT, 18. 1973, 137-42 and 
refs.), but similarly inconclusive as to whether it is a later redactional interpola- 
tion or simply a parenthetical predicate. 

The asyndetic ‘ glosses ' are even more problematic. The lexical substitutions 
in Qumran and Ben Sira do not exhibit ‘ inner-biblical exegesis '. But the curious 
and syntactically inverted incidence of §a‘atnéz in Lev. 19: 19 and Deut. 22: 11 
(and nowhere else!) may well indicate some concern for clarity. I doubt, 
however, that either can be construed as an editorial interpolation, and hence 
attributed to scribal practice. While Deuteronomy (and Chronicles) are best, 
and traditionally, read as redactions of earlier materials, it must stand to reason 
that their paraphrastic techniques exhibit a fresh perception, and these are of 
course, like all linguistic expression, ' exegetical’. 

And what becomes of the dichotomy traditum : traditio? At three points in 
this first chapter (pp. 51, 62-3, 86-8) it coalesces into a comfortable symbiosis 
verging upon identity. It might even seem that the traditum is not all that fixed, 
unalterable and authoritative, that scribal and authorial activity are not all that 
distinguishable, and thàt the remarkable Biblical text was infinitely elastic. But 
this conclusion is only acceptable if one insists upon a diachronic taxonomy of 
the data. Fishbane's standard postulate is that traditio ‘ becomes’ traditum. I 
suspect that, at least for this portion of his study, they are, as in any predicative 
syntax, coeval. 


? Biblical interpretation, p. 6, n. 17, acknowledging D. Knight, Rediscovering the traditions of 
Israel, Missoula, Scholars Press, 1975. The dichotomy ıs pursued apud Fishbane passim, but I 
should like to draw attention in particular to pp. 51, 62—3, 86-8, 179, 219, 231-6, 258, 266, 272, 
276-1, 362, 381-2, 412-3, 459-60, 513-5, and 543. Some dislocation may have resulted from 
Fishbane's employment of the dyad for written sources, whereas Knight's concern was oral 
materials. I think the difference could be crucial. 

? cf. I. L. Borges, Labyrinths (ed. D. Yates and J. Irby), Harmondsworth, Penguin, 1970: ‘ Pierre 
Menard, author of the Quixote’, p. 69. 
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The concept of exegesis as posterior comment might seem to depend upcn a 
perceptible ambiguity or lacuna in the accessible traditum. Of this the author 
finds ample evidence in the second stage of his investigation: ‘legal exegesis’ 
(pp. 91-277). Here, as in chapter one, his prefatory remarks sketch the ancent 
Near Eastern context of the phenomenon under discussion. But unlike the 
Biblical witness to scribal training (woefully inadequate), the format of anczent 
Israelite legal codes bears considerable resemblance to Mesopotamian models, 
that is, in their ‘ typicality ' as pious testament and regnal proclamation. But the 
programmatic nature of Biblical law is to some extent qualified by the very 
material analysed here, namely, evidence of specific revision (!). The argument 
requires, of course, inference of a diachronic dimension, itself a famriar 
component of the not entirely discredited Urkundenhypothese. Though entirely 
plausible, and here scrupulously documented, the ‘ exegetical’ reading of case 
law presupposes a synoptic control of the traditum. That, in turn, can only be 
the product of some very imaginative historical reconstruction. Now, it mus: be 
admitted that the author is well aware of these problems, and I do not wisk to 
give the impression that I find his literary (!) evidence unpersuasive. On the 
contrary, detection of the lexical cluster or phraseological parallel is :he 
standard substitute for historical information, though I am not quite satisied 
that, for example, such items as gdra‘ and be-moó'ado (p. 99) can support the 
imposed burden. 

Where it can actually be established, citation is of course safer. Sach 
introductory formulae as /émor and ka-aser are admittedly useful in this resp-ct, 
but even the more explicit ka-katüb may fail to turn up the desired Vorlage (-.g. 
Neh. 8:15). Mostly one must make do without such tangible aids. In an 
impressive display of his technique (pp. 114-21) the author demonstrates zhe 
link between the ethnic exclusivity of Ezra 9-10 and the pollution clauses of 
Deut. 7: 1-6 and 23: 4-9. The link is ‘exegetical’ because the Deuteronomic 
provisions are expanded to provide for the expulsion of foreign wives in Ezra 
10: 3. That must mean that the former were to hand and found inadequate to 
the dilemma perceived by the sdrim. In that case lehési’ might have b-en 
generated by the proximate ysa’ in Deut. 24: 2 (pace p. 117, n. 33). On the otaer 
hand, and quite apart from the problem of the textual state of Deuteronomr in 
the early post-exilic period, the lexical dependence of Ezra-Nehemiah on 
Pentateuchal diction is established, just possibly the source of Shechanizh’s 
observation: ve-ka-tóràáh ye'aseh. It would seem to me that the Deuteronomic 
Vorlage, such as it 1s, exhibits a proof-text, adduced to articulate the present 
predicament. Whether that act constitutes ‘exegesis’ or rather, the procedare 
later designated asmakhtà, is at least worth considering. While the innovative 
character of Ezra 10: 3 can be accepted, there seems no reason to suppose thet it 
was generated (!) by an inadequate traditum, which is what I at least shoald 
have expected of an exegetical operation. Or did the solution precede :he 
problem? In this instance I think not. 

Now, in his analysis of many more such examples the author alludes 
(pp. 134, 136, 138) to two general postulates underlying custody of the biblral 
traditum: (a) that the Pentateuchal Torah of Moses was regarded as integral end 
indivisible, and (b) that YHWH could reveal new laws and even abrogate older 
legislation. Such is invariably, or at least often, described as ' remarkabE ’, 
presumably because the prophetic formula koh Gmar YHWH is interpreted as 
citation of an earlier utterance. If that, in turn, is found to be unrecorded, it may 
tell us something about the formation of MT. It may, on the other haad, 
indicate the revelatory status of the entire corpus, in which divine proclamat-on 
is naturally not inhibited by what may or may not have been earlier registered. 
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In respect of monotheist scripture, I find this situation not at all remarkable, 
and suspect here some categorical confusion between MT as revelation and MT 
as canon. Some years ago, in a different but closely related field, I attempted a 
dissection of this problem, and precisely in terms of exegetical options.* As a 
concept, traditum is of course authoritative. It is also organic and, at least for the 
period here under discussion, open-ended. I shall return in due course to the 
factor of canonicity. As a text, traditum is admittedly an artifact, of which the 
transmission history 1s fraught with lexical and syntactical puzzles of the kind 
examined here. /ntra-textual allusion and specific cross-reference are perforce 
‘ exegetical ’; they are also the standard components of all literary composition 
(what writer does not cite himself?). 

But syntactical puzzles can be exaggerated. While the allusion to Exod. 
23: 10-11 in Lev. 25:3 is obvious enough, it seems eccentric to argue that the 
former is ambivalent and the latter awkward (pp. 179-80). In the Exodus 
prescription the function of the formula ken ta'aseh is precisely to align the 
treatment of vineyards and olive groves with that set out for sown fields, and in 
every respect: that, after all, is the function of analogy, acknowledged by the 
author with reference to this very passage (p. 247). While itis true that Leviticus 
spells out the provision for vineyards, there is no mention at all of olive groves. 
And whatever the textual source of tebü'atàh, its pronominal suffix may surely 
refer to plural antecedents (GK para. 135p). In other words, is this really a case 
of 'exegetical expansion' designed to clarify an ambiguity, or merely an 
arbitrary stylistic variant? If it must be related to the Exodus formulation (cf. 
p. 180, n. 45 ad Noth), it would seem to me to confuse rather than clarify the 
ruling. 

On the other hand, I would hardly claim that there is no evidence of ‘ legal 
exegesis ' in MT as preserved. On the contrary, there is a good deal, much of it 
contiguous and appositional, e.g. the examples adduced pp. 247-50 and the 
toponymic glosses referred to above. But in these, at least, the argument for a 
diachronic gap and closure is not very convincing. For that one requires rather 
more historical information than is available, though there is admittedly a kind 
of charm in supposing that explicit reference in Neh. 13: 1-8 to Deut. 23: 3-5 
(Balaam, etc.) was because ' its contents so precisely parallel the contemporary 
historical circumstances’ (pp. 126-8). The value of topoi for historical explana- 
tion will be considered below, in the context of * aggadic exegesis '. Meanwhile, 
an effort at reconstruction (in terms of the familiar Sitz im Leben) is mounted by 
the author via the well known Weberian legislative typology (pp. 235—56). 
Whether that spectrum of legal formulation, from ‘irrational’ to ‘ rational’ was 
ever meant to contain a model of historical development has been the object of 
considerable speculation, from which I prefer here to maintain respectful 
distance. Fishbane's use of the paradigm suggests that he thinks it was. The 
proposed trajectory would appear to be: divine oracle and ordeal (formally 
irrational) to mediation/arbitration (substantively irrational) to analogy and 
codification of custom (substantively rational) to the articulation of jurispru- 
dence (formally rational). Correlation with the textual evidence is naturally 
tempting, and of course productive of a Sitz im Leben. Consider the following 
(p. 257): 


In all this, there thus appears to be some concession to human reason, as 
well as a belief, in some circles at least, that the old covenantal laws were 


* Reference p. 10, n 28 to Quranic studies (Oxford, 1977) 1s gratifying but puzzling. The text of 
Muslim scripture bristles with internal exegesis: cf. my observations on ' Revelation and Canon’ 
(pp. 1-52), * Deutungsbedürftigkeit ' (pp. 148-70), and naskh (pp. 192-202) 
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neither fixed nor final in any necessary way, but that new legal revelations 
were possible and fully to be trusted. The revolutionary implications of this 
belief are self-evident. If new and revisionary divine revelations of law were 
always possible, the status of any traditum would be subtly undermined; the 
social order based on these tradita would be put in jeopardy; and the 
competition among different groups claiming revelatory legitimacy for 
innovative (and even self-serving) legislation would be increased in pre- 
carious ways. That these are not idle speculations will be justified below. 


Now, as I have already observed, there is a distinct methodological utility in 
distinguishing between traditum as concept (hence infinitely patient of new 
content) and traditum as artifact (formally fixed, obstinate, and moreover, 
sacred). The latter, we know from Rabbinic literature, generated a bulky corpus 
of external midrash. The former, we learn from Fishbane and others, was 
susceptible of internal adjustment. To describe that as ‘ revolutionary ' is in my 
view anachronistic. But perhaps he means something else when he writes 
(p. 258): 


The incorporation of legal interpretations into the corpora, with and 
without technical formulae, does not simply mean the subordination of the 
ongoing human traditio to the established and authoritative legal traditum. 
It is, by the same process, a dignification and elevation of human exegesis to 
the status of divine revelation. 


That seems to me to undermine seriously the value of this much adduced dyad, 
and certainly its diachronic corollary. Such dicta on tampering as Deut. 5: 22 
and 13:1 exhibit a ruling clearly more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance. That, up to a certain point, we may (with the author: pp. 265 ff.) 
consent to date somewhere in the Ezra-Nehemiah complex. But one would not 
wish to insist upon the putative historical context. Nor does Fishbane: the Sitz 
im Leben might be (and for our purposes mostly is) a textual context (p. 269). 
Extrapolation of social reality from that kind of datum is usually inconclusive, 
but always entertaining. Incidentally, I share his indebtedness to Jolles.’ 

In all this, it seems to me, the central problem is location of authority. That it 
should be found to reside in ‘ scripture ’, i.e. that Torah could be identified with 
a familiar ‘ text’, was the achievement of post-exilic Judaism. If the concept of 
authority was not thereby altered, its composition certainly was. Abundant 
evidence is accessible in the syntax of MT. The corpus was read, copied and 
adjusted: it is the editorial work known as redaction. The extent to which it can 
also be called ‘ exegesis ° would depend upon the textual state of the corpus as 
well as upon general perception of it. I allude here, and not for the last time, to 
the factor of ‘ canonicity ’. In my view, Fishbane's definition of exegesis requires 
a canonical Vorlage, one against which deletion, addenda and explication can be 
read as posterior adjunct. Though I am not altogether persuaded that such is the 
case, his scribal and legal examples appear to presuppose just that. Signs of 
strain appear in the third stage of his study: ‘ aggadic exegesis’ (pp. 281—440). 
Here is introduced the conjecture that variations upon a theme, e.g. the 
ancestress of Israel (Gen. 12: 10-20, 20: 1-18, 26: 1-16) and the desert miracles 
of Moses (Exod. 17: 1-7, Num. 20: 1-13), exhibit not exegetical dependence, but 
rather, independent elaboration of common topoi. Altogether welcome and 
eminently sound, this possibility alters somewhat the perception of traditum as 
‘text’. The editorial impulse hitherto defined as ‘ exegetical’ and now (p. 287) 


$ See Sectarian milieu (Oxford, 1978), 1—49 for an analysis of Islamic salvation history based to a 
large extent upon the ‘einfache Formen '. 
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equated with ‘midrash’ will have increasingly to share the stage with such 
strategies as ‘rhetoric’, ‘typology’, and ' historiographical recasting’, all of 
which manifest a latitude of application not accorded ' exegesis ', of which the 
identifying characteristic is its specificity (p. 291). Disqualification of such 
ubiquitous phenomena as a common lexical field, shared imagery, and what is 
often called * anthological style ' may appear to entail a ruthless circumscription 
of ‘exegesis’, but does at least reduce the quest to manageable proportions. 
‘Exegesis’ is thus not simply amplification or explanation, nor is it textual 
reference to ‘text’, nor even the familiar in a fresh context. I think the key to its 
‘aggadic’ version is transformation (pp. 282-6), aptly illustrated by the meta- 
phorical link between mah ends ki in Ps. 8: 5-7 and Job 7: 17-18. 

Now, metaphor is not a concept to which the author very often has recourse 
in these pages (cf. index = 303-4, 308-12). That is to say, explicit recourse, 
though it seems to me to inform a great deal if not all of what he has to say 
about the factor of ‘ transformation’ in his choice of exempla. Consider, for 
example, the nicely juxtaposed Lev. 22: 14-16 and Jer. 2:3 (pp. 300-4): the 
Leitworte qodes, G§am and äkal are first literally, then figuratively employed to 
produce the is/is not 'split reference' of metaphor. While the transferred 
referent of godes is in Biblical idiom not unusual, both adm and Gkal enjoyed an 
even more varied figurative application than is here adduced. Their use in 
Jeremiah 1s heir to an ancient tradition. Though current discussion of metaphor 
far exceeds the perimeter of classical ‘rhetoric’, its application here is fairly 
traditional but none the less very acutely implemented.’ In his attention to the 
Fortleben of the priestly blessing in Num. 6: 23-7 Fishbane contrasts its reuse in 
the Psalter with that of Mal. 1: 6-2: 9 (pp. 329-34). The former, of generous 
distribution and not a little stylistic permutation (e.g. Pss. 4, 25, 67, 86, 120—30, 
etc), is attributed to common lexical stock accessible not only in scripture but 
throughout ancient Near Eastern literature.’ Its resumption is thus almost 
predictable, but more significantly in this particular context, it is merely lexical, 
not metaphorical. The latter, on the other hand, exhibits full metaphorical 
exploitation of the lexicon, mostly via the trope of irony. And how is that 
achieved? By inverted use of the Leitworte berak, Samar, sálom, nasa’ panim, etc. 
to produce of a blessing a curse. But arar is also employed and the context, after 
all, is diatribe. For those reasons I should myself have designated the trope 
antiphrasis. ‘Irony’ would have been more effectively conveyed by a eulogy of 
those erring priests. In despite of that minor terminological quibble, I am not at 
all reluctant to acknowledge the validity of this analysis. 

I am, however, a little nervous about the author’s use of ‘typology’ 
(pp. 350-79). Not merely owing to its diffuse and often contradictory usage, of 
which Fishbane is certainly aware, but also because of the curious element of 
historicity with which it is here invested. Reason for insistence upon the latter is 
clear: the link between homological components must be 'exegetically' 
established and the by now familiar distinction between traditum and traditio is 
conveniently protected against erosion (pp. 351-2). That in turn generates a 
disquisition upon the nature of Biblical history, or rather, 'the Israelite 
apprehension of history ' (p. 357). Rather than merely ‘ linear’, it is thought to 
incorporate ' cyclical patterns’ by virtue of the ' typological’ historicization of 


é cf. respectively J. E. Wansbrough and K. R. Veenhof, apud M Mindlin et al. (ed.), Figurative 
language in the Ancient Near East, London, SOAS, 1987, 103-16; 41—75 esp. 43. Incidentally, ad 
p 302, n 27, Akkadian akálu is paralleled by Arabic akala in metaphorical usage 
1 See, for example, P. Ricoeur, The rule of metaphor, London, 1978, esp. pp. 44-64; and the 
provocative symposium edited by S. Sacks, On metaphor, Chicago, 1979. 
» The most recent and valuable contribution in this area is Y. Avishur, Stylistic studies of word- 
zd m pairs in Biblical and Ancient Semitic literatures, AOAT, 210 Neukirchen-Vluyn, 1984 
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myth! Well now, that observation ought not to pass unnoticed. I suspect its 
genesis lies precisely in Genesis. Whatever modern scholarship may detect of 
that remarkable text’s underlying mythologies and ‘ primordial nostalgia ’ (sic), 
‘inner-biblical exegesis ’ requires surely that it be read as history, indeed as the 
beginning (be-reé’sit) of history. If the concept of ‘linearity’ is found to be not 
quite accurate, one might replace it with ‘ teleology ’, for it is the notion of telos, 
indeed in the sense of ‘ pattern’ but I think not ‘cyclical’, that distinguishes 
Biblical history from all that preceded and from some that followed. Its 
incessant teleological resumption ,— ‘fulfilment’ owes as much to logocentric 
structure as to external referent. In fact, rather more, and that is a characteristic 
of monotheist scripture. Its historiography is admittedly ‘ nostalgic ’, but that is 
a textual, not a primordial feature.’ 

Fishbane’s typology of ‘typologies’ includes 'cosmological-historical ' 
(myth historicized), ‘historical’ (history mythicized), ‘spatial’ (topography 
sacralized), and ‘biographical’ (behaviour schematized). The bracketed 
“exegesis ' is not his but mine, by means of which I wish merely to stress the 
rhetorical quality of this kind of cross-reference. It is primarily literary and 
teleological, and above all ‘ structural’ in that its axis is word not world. While I 
am a little doubtful about the value for ‘inner-biblical’ exegesis of the 
juxtaposition tehom : tiümtu (p. 356, n. 103; cf. now J. Day, God's conflict with 
the Dragon and the Sea, Cambridge, 1985), such equations as Joshua — Moses, 
Achan = Achor, Zion = Moriah and/or Sinai, Noah = Adam, and 
Jacob = Israel are certainly exegetical. They do not, however, quite belong to 
the category of metaphorical transformation noticed above. The appropriate 
rhetorical figure is metonymy (i.e. contiguity rather than substitution), a 
standard device in historiographical composition. Though it is not perverse to 
read this as ‘typological’ (types and antitypos are often simultaneously 
adduced), it seems to me that ‘ teleological’ might more accurately describe the 
preoccupation of scriptural authors. In what is sometimes called ‘the final 
analysis’ (a fortunate non-sequitur), such material exhibits a concern for 
textual encapsulation (as much as possible ought to make the same “sense ") 
rather than for infinitely expansible application. 

The author’s argument for the specificity of ‘exegesis’ 1s yet further 
developed in his discussion of biblical historiography (pp. 380—407). Unwilling 
to equate the historian’s normal ‘ re-write’ (redaction) with exegesis, he (yet 
again) reduces the latter to a ‘technique’, in effect a rhetorical figure. This in 
turn has implications for his Leitmotif traditum : traditio. Unperceived by the 
‘ancient Israelite reader ' (sic: p. 381), that dyad was in fact manipulated by the 
ancient Israelite historian in aid of historical truth (wie es eigentlich gewesen). 
And that procedure (apparently) reveals not a ‘ historiographical event’ but 
rather, a ‘historical finality ° (p. 382). Now, there is about this argument a 
seductive logic but also a curious dislocation. If, for example, it was not the aim 
of the Chronicler to supersede (= replace) Samuel-Kings, what he produced is 
best regarded as commentary (midrash?; cf. 2 Chr. 24:27). To deny that 
composition exegetical status is possible but bizarre: if it was produced from a 
‘bifocal perspective’ (what ‘history’ is not?), my guess would be that it was 
thus received. How else could it have been incorporated into the canon? 
Between composition and canonization.there is admittedly an indeterminate 
diachronic gap, but none the less a tradition of textual integration that includes 
both Chronicles and its Vorlagen. If the creative tension between traditum and 
traditio is to retain any significance at all (and I would agree that it ought to), 


? See Sectarian miheu, 137-46 ad nostalgia and clôture logocentrique. es V 4 
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then exegesis has got to include all the devices of the historian’s imagination. 

For Fishbane these are specific and discrete, more or less reducible to 
rhetorical tropes, but for that nicely observed. One in particular merits notice 
(pp. 388-92): in 2 Chr. 15: 1~7 the prophet Azaryahu b. Oded may be something 
of a Biblical hapax but his utterance is a composite of long since recognized 
topoi (e.g. Hos. 3: 4, Deut. 4: 29-30) addressed to Asa king of Judaea (= 1 Kin. 
15(!): 8-24). Despite the explicit reference to prognosis = ' prophecy’ in Hosea 
and the Chronicler (v. 8: ha-nebu’ah), the author elects to read yámim rabbim 
and the prophetical perfect in both passages as reference to an ' event just past’, 
i.e. in the Chronicler, the exile. There is, incidentally, in the latter no mention of 
‘many days’ in exile ‘ without a king’ (read ‘ priest’ v. 3), and the reading of 
‘torah’ as Torah may be a little strained. It seems to me that the ‘ exegesis’ here 
is not so much ‘inner-biblical’ as the author's own. I find no evidence of 
traditum ‘ transformed’, but merely recourse to a lexical legacy in the familiar 
style of the Chronicler. While I am prepared to acknowledge its exegetical 
function, it does not I think illustrate very well Fishbane's thesis. For ‘ the 
addressees of the Book of Chronicles ' (p. 392) it was of course traditum. 

One might well ask if that is not always so for the audience of any public 
document. Detection of the traditio, if such there be (and there almost always is 
in any literary expression), is the product of academic scrutiny. And that 
depends upon synopsis, the indispensable fulcrum of every exegetical transac- 
tion. This emerges clearly from the treatment of semükhin (pp. 399—407), here 
introduced from the lexicon of Rabbinic exegesis, much as I proposed above for 
asmakhta (én kol-hádàs tahat ha-Semes). ' Contiguity' may well be deemed 
exegetic; it is also a standard authorial procedure in every composition, not least 
in historiography. Fishbane's examples are instructive. In his comparative 
juxtaposition of 2 Chr. 12: 1-16 with 1 Kin. 14: 22-8 he draws attention to the 
cause of Sisaq's invasion of Judah expressed in the former passage by (v. 2) ki 
má'alü baY HWH). But that causal nexus is of course readily accessible in the 
waw consecutive (wayhi) of 1 Kin. 14: 25, though admittedly not with the force 
of the Chronicler's paraphrase. I cannot see why this sequence must be read as 
‘disjunctive’, nor why Rehoboam need be dissociated from the collective 
apostasy of Judah. The verse (1 Kin. 14: 27) here interpreted as exhibiting 
(mere) ‘indignation’ is adopted verbatim in 2 Chr. 12: 10 and would not seem 
to reflect a different circumstance. The search for semükhin is strained, but 
perhaps no more so than in the author's second example. There 1 Kin. 22: 
45-50, describing the (maritime) pact between Jehoshaphat and Ahaziah, is 
contrasted with an account of the same event in 2 Chr. 20: 31-7, in which, so the 
argument runs, the sequence of events was consciously altered. Now, I find this 
difficult: in both passages the pact precedes the foundering of the fleet 
(hithabber]ethabbar may, indeed, refer to a ‘ shipping syndicate’, but also, like 
hislim, to an ‘ alliance’, cf. Dan. 11: 6), and I am not persuaded that the phrase 
hi’ hirsia la‘asot in 2 Chr. 20: 35 must refer to the transaction rather than to 
Ahaziah (cf. Gen. 4: 20). New only in the Chronicler's version is the prophecy of 
Eliezer predicting the disaster as an act of God, and that, we know, is a typical 
reading of the available documentation. It is called ‘ historiography ’. 

It happens also to be a standard mode of ‘ cultural retrieval’. Fishbane's 
analysis (pp. 408—40) of this ever present phenomenon is as near to exhaustive 
as could be. Transvaluation of the past (whether memory, experience, or text) is 
the aim of every author (whether historian, poet, or novelist). That possibly 
extravagant claim does not, of course, clarify the mechanics of the operation. 
Here the options are impressively canvassed, though I find it difficult to accept 
that ‘aggadic exegesis’, at any rate, can be confined to specific instances of 
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textual revision. Beyond the cumulative effect of these is the indisputable factor 
of a general perception that makes even verbatim copy an exegetical act (cf. 
supra, n. 3: Cervantes and Menard). I am not altogether certain, on the other 
hand, that the author would disagree. Consider the following (p. 414): 


But even in these cases where the narrative or stylistic form remains the 
same, or where the speaker is—at least formally—the same (1.e., an historian 
* speaks °’), the various aggadic innovations make it clear that the traditum is 
no longer in its original context, that it has been recontextualized. 


Even without ‘innovations’ the traditum is constantly ‘ recontextualized '. Sic 
enim est traditum! But there are, of course, innovations, and in such variety and 
profusion as to defy the taxonomic inspiration of the most assiduous collector. I 
am reminded of that extraordinary inventory assembled by H. Lausberg in his 
Handbuch der Literarischen Rhetorik (Munich, 1960) in which only the Classical 
devices are adduced. Scrutiny of any literary corpus would result in a similar 
compilation, and without any pressing need for cross-reference. The 
phenomenon is autochthonous. Fishbane's study provides proof of that fact. 

His fourth and final section is devoted to ‘ mantological exegesis ' (pp. 443- 
524). The material is divided according to origin: visual: being dreams, visions 
and omens; and auditory: being oracles. That all four are, however, preserved 
and transmitted only as ‘text’ may be worth mention. All four are, fur- 
thermore, characterized by salience of what I have elsewhere called 
Deutungsbedürftigkeit (supra, n. 4). I think this may be what the author (p. 445) 
designates ‘ cognitive dissonance’; I am inclined to regard it as a permanent and 
intrinsic feature of scriptural style, of lingua sacra. In respect of the visual 
phenomena we read (p. 444): 


Indeed, characteristic of this mantic type is the fact that the lemmata and 
their solutions form one stylistic ensemble. There is, therefore, no traditio to 
speak of, if that means the reinterpretation of the lemmata at another point 
in time; there is only the careful transmission of the traditum with its 
interpretations. 


Well, at this late stage of the discussion we must suppose that he knows very 
well what he means by traditio; I should wish to identify it as ‘the careful 
transmission of the traditum’. ‘ Another point in time’ is a matter I have 
alluded to more than once. There is a further case to be made about dreams and 
their interpretation. At the very beginning (p. 1) of his work Fishbane found it 
apposite to quote Thomas Mann with reference to ‘zitathaftes Leben’. Allow 
me a second citation from the same authority: ‘Ich will euch das Geheimnis der 
Trdumerei verraten: die Deutung ist früher als der Traum, und wir träumen schon 
aus der Deutung ’ (Joseph und seine Briider, Frankfurt, 1964, 1006). The context 
of that profound observation will be well known to any Biblical scholar, and 
owes as much to the exegetical composer of Genesis as it does to Freud (see now 
Y. T. Radday and H. Shore, Genesis—an authorship study in computer-assisted 
statistical linguistics, Rome, 1985). * Another point in time’ is after all a relative 
concept. 

And decoding is a multifarious activity. The standard and traditional ploys 
are here adduced: atbash, acronym, nótariqón, paronomasia, numerology, 
gematria (for which, incidentally, ad p. 464, n. 13, read -t-(!) and vice Gk. 
geometria (sic) try Gk. grammateus, apud Bacher, Term. 1, 127 s.v. and Jastrow, 
Dict. 239; perhaps in future one could use ‘ grammatology ', cf. Derrida), and 


10 See Quranic studies, 85-118 for the secular rhetoric of sacred language. 
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several others. Here, the ancient Near Eastern milieu reasserts itself almost 
unfiltered, a fact amply documented by the author (though I am not sure that 
the excursus on 3ibro at pp. 456-7 was essential; cf. Gesenius, Hdwtb. 805). 
Oracles are (logically) accorded separate treatment (pp. 458 ff), not merely 
owing to their inherent ambiguity (a feature of all mantic phenomena), but 
because they could be deemed (historically!) to have gone awry. A correct 
course might be reestablished by resort to the ex eventu vaticinium, a device 
incidentally not limited to the failure of oracular prognosis." Solomon's 
authorization to construct the Temple (pp. 465-7) is a good example, most 
especially of its historiographical (!) purpose. Or, perhaps more accurately, 
historiographical application. Even those oracles/visions of emphatically 
eschatological and apocalyptic content could generate reconstruction of the 
past, another reason, in my view, for identifying ‘history’ and ‘exegesis '." 
That is nicely observed by Fishbane (p. 511): 


Thus, if most pre-exilic predictive oracles focused the orientation of their 
receivers on limited promises and defined historical units, these promises 
and units became, in time, an increasingly comprehensive—indeed, the 
comprehensive—way of perceiving historical time and its processes. 


Such does not of course diminish the prolepsis of apocalyptic (p. 524), but it 
does remind us that the only way in which the future can be anticipated is in 
terms of the past. 

Earlier on in his discussion (pp. 231-2) and in the context of ‘ legal exegesis ’, 
the author introduced the maxim in claris non fit interpretatio. The delicious 
ambiguity of that postulate naturally did not escape him, and this study is 
witness to the abiding and ubiquitous Deutungsbedürftigkeit of Hebrew scrip- 
ture. That its ‘inner-biblical’ expression should pre-figure Rabbinic exegesis 
has got to be a conclusion, and not all that ‘ minimal’ (p. 527). In the inevitable 
reference to Gemeindebildung one is of course curious about the actual 
machinery of the process. The modern image of ‘ word-processor ' might seem 
apposite: textual flexibility permitted redaction and at the same time provoked 
composition. The ne varietur text of the Massoretes had not yet been achieved. 
Now, canonical. status will have entailed several constraints, not the least of 
which would be historical, theological, and literary. Almost, if not equally 
significant must have been the imposition, however gradual, of concomitant 
strictures of an editorial (orthography, segmentation) and linguistic (lexical, 
grammatical) nature. Of experience language may well operate as a kind of 
prism, but it also constructs its own prison. The syntactic and lexical range of 
Biblical Hebrew has been the subject of considerable study.” Inadequate to a 
satisfactory reconstruction of Israelite social history it may be, but no one will 
question its competence as lingua sacra. However that was generated, it became 
the factor of canonicity affecting all exegetical endeavour. f 

It also produced the factor of historicity affecting every subsequent percep- 
tion of its narrative content. Here the operative components are imagery and 
style, patient of such transformations as have been set out in Fishbane’s work. 
Whether these latter are read as latent in the text or as externally introduced will 
depend upon the optic stance.!4 I have indicated my differences of opinion. One 

! ibid., pp. 69-70, 79-80, 144-5 ad akhbar al-ghayb. 

?? cf. Sectarian milieu, 115-19 on the ‘ Danielic paradigm ' and its afterlife, to the references there 
(e.g Abel, Lewis, Steinschneider) add P. J. Alexander, * Medieval apocalypses as historical sources ', 
American Historical Review, 73, 1967/8, 997—1018. 


3 See, eg, E. Ullendorff, Is Biblical Hebrew a language?, Wiesbaden, 1977, 3-17 for some 


statistics and other observations. 
4 See G. Scholem, The Messianic idea in Judaism, New York, 1971, 282-303: * Revelation and 


tradition as religious categories in Judaism ’. 
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thing does seem clear: the exegetical process may be literary but it is also 
historical. Its transvaluations, redistributions, and ‘ corrections ° are intended to 
(and mostly do) make manifest the truth of the scriptural record. If I may, in 
conclusion, return to the ineluctable figure of Pierre Menard (supra, n. 3): 


History, the mother of truth: the idea is astounding. Menard, a contempor- 
ary of William James, does not define history as an inquiry into reality but as 
its origin. Historical truth, for him, is not what has happened; it is what we 
judge to have happened. 


Astounding? Perhaps, but apparently only to the ‘lay genius’ Cervantes, and 
certainly not to the creative custodians of Hebrew scripture. Their historical 
referent, after all, was the text. 
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HINTH, BIRR, TABARRUR, TAHANNUTH: 
AN INQUIRY INTO THE ARABIC VOCABULARY OF 
VOWS 


By NORMAN CALDER 


Professor M. J. Kister, in a justly celebrated article on the meaning of the 
word tahannuth, takes notes only casually of the related word hinth, which, he 
implies, means sin.! Montgomery Watt had previously noted that ' hinth is 
properly the violation of or failure to perform an oath, and so more generally 
sin.'? These are of course correct reflections of the Muslim lexicographical 
tradition. But, I shall argue in this essay, they do not exhaust the connotations 
of the word Anth: indeed they are probably secondary developments from the 
meaning which I shall explore here. It is not the least benefit of my proposal that 
it may-—after a lengthy exploration of juristic vocabulary—cast new light on the 
meaning of the word tahannuth, for so long a crux in the academic study of the 
biography of the Muslim Prophet. 


l. 


Hinth is part of the technical terminology of juristic discussion of oaths and 
vows. In the tour de force of juristic skills which is the Kitab al-Jami' al- Kabir of 
Muhammad b. Hasan al-Shaybàni, the word functions systematically in the 
elaboration of juristic problems more than usually recondite. 


1.1. Aman says to his wife, If I speak to you [again] you are divorced; this at a 
time when the marriage has not been consummated. If he repeats this 
phrase to her three times she is once divorced, he is hànith in (?) his oath 
(hanitha fi yamini-hi) and he ceases to have legitimate rights over her (wa- 
laysat fi milki-hi)? 


This is a tricky thought. Át the risk of explaining the obvious I should point out 
that by repeating to his wife his oath—not to speak to his wife—the man in 
question is in fact speaking to his wife. He is AGnith in respect of his oath, and, 
apparently, what he has sworn becomes effective: she is divorced. The man is 
required to repeat the phrase three times in order to achieve a single divorce 
because the marriage is unconsummated. Had the marriage been consummated 
then the first repetition of the phrase would produce a single (revocable) 
divorce. I render the verb kanitha as to be/become hänith in accord with the not 
infrequent occurrence of phrases like huwa hànith as variants of hanitha/ 
yahnathu.^ Shaybàni continues: 


1.2. If [having divorced her once as a result of his vow] he takes her back 
(tazawwaja-hà ba'da dhülik) [as he has a right to do] and then speaks to 
her [as he has four times sworn not to do] he does not become hanith (lam 
yahnath). 


Clearly the remarriage has broken the power of the vow and the man can safely 


! Kister, ' Al-tahannuth ', 227. For a list of the main sources used in this article see p. 239 below. 

2W. Montgomery Watt, Muhammad at Mecca (London, 1953), 44; cit. in Kister, op. cit., 
229-30. 

3 Shaybàni, Jamz‘, 26. 

^ibid., 52, line 17, also Shafi't, vol. 7, 66, line 11 (ará-hu hanithan = 1 consider him Adnuth); 68, 
line 20 (naqül ... inna-hu hantth); also Sahnün, vol. 3, 78, line 22 (inna-hu laysa bi-hànith), etc. 
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speak to his wife without thereby divorcing her, as long as he is not footish 
enough once again to utter damaging vows. Shaybani gives another instances of 
a similarly problematic occasion: 


1.3. Ifhe had said to her [still assuming that the marriage is unconsummat»sd], 
If ever I swear an oath on the basis of divorcing you, you are divorcec (in 
halaftu bi-talagi-ki fa-anti tàliq); then if he repeats these words three times 
she is divorced.? 


By repeating these words he is in fact swearing on the basis of divorcing her, and 
so incurs the penalty of his vow. Subsequent examples include instances af a 
consummated marriage where the first repetition of this type of oath creates a 
single divorce. I have used the clumsy ‘ swearing on the basis of’ because if, in 
English, we say ‘ he swears to divorce her’, etc. it fails to catch the conditicnal 
nature of these oaths which, as will become evident, is a characteristic (not an 
inevitable) feature of many oaths discussed in figh literature. In such oatks a 
man typically specifies the conditions under which his oath becomes effective. 

It may be clear already that the form of these oaths is not such that the 
English concepts of ‘ breaking’ or ‘ violating’ an oath can be easily accom- 
modated. The oaths are in fact acts of commitment (here to divorce) which are 
conditionally suspended; when the condition is fulfilled the man is commit.ed, 
the vow ts activated and, in this case, the man is divorced. Here and in all types 
of conditional vow (and, I shall argue, also elsewhere) the conceptual formala- 
tion of vows points towards kanitha as meaning ‘to become committed or 
‘bound’ or ‘liable’, or, more generally, ‘ to incur liability’. 


1.4. Aman says, His wife is divorced is ever he marries womankind [al-nisc — 
defined plural]. The oath is construed as referring to one woman... But if 
he said, [His wife is divorced] if ever he marries women [nisá —undefi3ed 
plural] ... then the oath is construed as referring to three. But if he 
intended in the first instance ... womankind, all of them (al-nisa’ kidla- 
hum-—sic) then he never becomes hànith (lam yahnath abadan). 


À man cannot fulfil the condition of marrying all women, so he cannot became 
bound or liable to the consequences of this vow—here, an effective divorce. To 
argue that there is concern here with breaking or violating an oath requires a 
change in the formulation of oaths that would clearly be invalid. 


1.5. 

(a) A man says to his two wives, If you two enter this house (in dakhaltu-nd) 
you are both divorced. He does not become hanith (lam yahnath) until 
they both enter together ... 


(b) If he says to them both, If you two enter this house and you two enter this 
house [indicating two different houses] ... then you are both divorced. 
The two of them are not divorced (lam tutallaga) until each one of them 
enters both houses.’ 


Note here how the phrase lam yahnath is a parallel to lam tutallaga. Eoth 
phrases.are intended to indicate that the man has become liable to his own vow: 
he is divorced. 


1.6. A man says, If I possess anything other than 50 dirhams my slave is free. 
If he possesses only ten dirhams then he is not hanith (lam yahnath). Bat if 


5 Shaybani, Jamz‘, 27. 
ó ibid., 28. 
Tibid , 37. 
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he possesses 50 dirhams and [in addition to this] either ten dinars or 
something to trade with or grazing animals, then he is Adnith . . .° 


Insofar as the màn is deemed to have fulfilled the condition he imposed upon 
himself, he is bound by his vow and his slave is free. If he is not deemed to have 
fulfilled the condition, then he is not liable, his slave is not free. 

Divorcing wives and freeing slaves are peculiar problems because these are, 
in Islamic law, performative utterances: simply uttering the correct words in the 
correct form can produce a change of status in others. To become Adnith in 
these cases means simply that one's slave is free, one's wife divorced—and, 
thereafter, one is no longer Aanith. This concern with personal status is the 
reason for the predominance of this kind of oath in the figh works: it was 
necessary to know whether a wife was divorced or a slave freed for sound 
practical reasons, such as inheritance, ownership, etc. There were other types of 
commitment and I offer one example from Shafi''s Umm. 


1.7. Aman is owed something by another man and he swears, If you pay me 
my due on such and such a day I will give you a slave from that day. He 
then pays him his due, all of it, except for a dirham or a fils, in the course 
of that day, all of it. [The swearer of the oath] is not hanith (lam yahnath); 
and he does not become hanith, except he be paid his due in full, before 
the passing of that day ... and [not being Aànith] he does not give him a 
slave (wa-là yahnath illà bi-an yaqdiya-hu haqqa-hu kulla-hu ... wa-là 
yahib la-hu 'abdan)? 


The question at issue is whether, lacking a fils or a dirham of his money, the 
swearer of the oath is technically bound by his oath, in which he specified 
payment in full. He is not bound. Consider also the phrase kullu ma hanitha fi-hi 
below, ad 3.5, meaning ' everything to which one may become bound ' or man 
kanitha bi-'itq meaning ' he who becomes liable to emancipation ' (Umm, vol. 7, 
p. 71, 1. 31). 

The following however, from Shaybani, is more problematic. 


1.8. A man says, So-and-so shall not leave this house without my permission. 
He then gives permission but so-and-so does not leave, until the man once 
again forbids him. So-and-so then leaves. The man is not Adnith." 


Shaybani, clearly performing here for advanced level students, gives us the 
difficult problem. It is worth reconstructing the simpler case. À man says, So- 
and-so shall not leave without my permission. So-and-so leaves without 
permission. The man is hanith. This case is assumed by Shaybani who then 
considers a related complex question involving permission granted, then 
rescinded (but presumably not in the form of a vow): the man is not Aünith. My 
preferred translation for that last phrase is the man has not incurred liability ’. 
The consequences of incurring liability in cases such as this are atonement 
(kaffara).!! If it be understood then that amongst the possible consequences of a 
vow is an act of atonement, there are, I think, no instances in figh literature 
where ‘to incur liability’, etc. will not suffice as a translation of kanitha. One 
final example: 

5 ibid., 43. 

9 Sháfi', Umm, vol. 7, 68, lines 15 f. 

9? Shaybani, Jami’, 33. 

!! Modes of atonement naturally varied slightly or even markedly throughout figh hterature. 
Shaybani sums the matter up concisely 1n his As/, vol. 3, 196: ‘If a man swears an oath and becomes 
hánith in respect of it, then he is subject to whichever of the modes of kaffüra he prefers: he may 


emancipate a slave, or he may feed ten poor, or clothe ten poor. If he cannot manage any of these, he 
should fast for three successive days.’ See also, Sháfi'i, vol. 7, 58-61 and Sahnün, vol. 3, 118-27. 
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1.9. A man swears that he will not enter this house. It reverts to desert. He 
enters [the place where it used to be]. He is Adnith (hanitha)." 


Here a man swears that he will not do a thing, which he is subsequently deemed 
to have done and so he is liable (to kaffara). But here too a translation of :he 
type ‘he has broken his oath’ is perfectly possible. Outside of ‘advanced’ 
works like the Kifab al-Jami' al-Kabir, simple oaths of this kind are probably :he 
most commonly discussed in the figh tradition. In such contexts hantha 
svstematically functions with the meaning 'to incur liability as a result of 
breaking an oath’, i.e. of failing to do what one has sworn to do, or doing waat 
one has sworn not to do. This usage predominates in later figh literature, 
perhaps to the point of excluding the sense of liability; (I am not sure thar it 
disappears entirely, but that is another essay.) ? It is however important to note 
that the meaning ' to violate an oath’ (or, better, ‘to be or enter into a state of 
oath-violation °) is a secondary development deriving from the meaning to 
incur liability ’. If the latter meaning tended to disappear it was in part becaase 
its use in certain situations created linguistic puzzles that could best be avoided 
by abandoning the word Ainth in certain contexts (see below ad 2.4-2.7). 


2. 


To be hanith is to be in a state of liability, oath-liability. The examples 
adduced so far show that it is the swearer of the oath who becomes hdnith, no 
one else. His oath may have repercussions for others, as in the cases of divarce 
and emancipation, but these precisely are performative utterances of a unique 
kind, as explained above. This state of oath-liability (Ahinth) has, naturally, zs a 
conceptual correlative the state of being free from liability. The verb express:ng 
this in juristic literature is barra (noun and adjective, birr). 


2.1]. A man says, By God I shall not enter this house or I shall not enter this 
house [two houses]. Whichever of the two houses he enters, he becomes 
hanith (hanitha). He says, By God I shall indeed enter this house or I skall 
enter this house. Whichever of the two houses he enters, he becomes birr 
(barra).* 


What is at issue here is the different effect of positive and negative sentence: in 
the context of vows. When a man swears not to do a deed, he does not become 
hünith till he actually does it. And if he never does it, he never becomes harrth. 
Conversely, when a man swears that he will do a deed, he is committed (?hdn-th) 
and can only free himself from this state (= become birr) by doing what he ras 
sworn to do. The problem as formulated by Shaybàni is characteristicelly 
complicated: he is concerned with the effect of the conjunction ‘ or’. The pont, 
however, is clear enough. 

The following cases, aside from their qualities as linguistic conceits, furtaer 
exemplify the usage of hinth and birr. 


2.2. A man says, By God I shall not enter this house ever or I shall ind«sed 
enter this second house today. If he enters the first house, he is Adrith 
(hanitha). If he does not enter the first house and fails also to enter :he 
second house until that day has passed, he is hanith. But if he enters on 


? Shaybani, Jami', 54. 

'3 As an example of a later Hanafi writer, see Sarakhsi, Abii Bakr Muhammad b. Abi Sahl, 
Al-Mabsüt, 30 vols., Cairo, 1324, (repr. Lebanon, 1406/1986), vol. 8, 126 ff.; and, as an example of a 
Shàfi'i writer, Shirazi, Abii Ishaq Ibrahim b. ‘Ali, Al-Muhadhdhab, 2 vols., Beirut, 1379/1959, vei. 1, 
242 ff. and vol. 2, 129 ff. 

4 Shaybani, Jami‘, 84. 
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that day the second house, he becomes birr and his oath is null (barra wa- 
saqatat yaminu-hu).? 


That requires a bit of thought. The problem illustrates the question: what 
happens when you have a positive vow and a negative vow conjoined by ‘ or ? 


2.3. A man says, By God I shall not enter this house or enter this house or 
enter this house [three houses] (lā adkhulu hàdhihi 'I-dàr aw adkhulu 
hadhihi 'I-dàr aw adkhulu hadhi 'I-dàr). If he enters any one of the last two, 
the oath becomes null and he becomes birr (sagatat yaminu-hu wa-barra). 
If he enters the first before entering one of the last two, he becomes hdnith. 


Readers will enjoy working this out for themselves. 

In spite of their complexity, these oaths are composed of juxtaposed simple 
statements of commitment either to do or not to do something. It therefore 
happens that hinth is used consistently with breaking and birr with fulfilling a 
vow. Of the usage expected in line with my analysis of hanitha, namely, that a 
man might be described as hdnith when he commits himself to do something, 
there is no sign. It may be that the developing tradition avoided this usage 
because it created complications. Consider the following, taken from the 
Mudawwana of Sabnün: 


2.4. [Sahnun] said: Consider; a man says, By God I shall not beat so-and-so. 


(a) Ibn al-Qàsim replied: He does not become hanith till he beats so-and-so. 
The root of all this according to Malik is this: He who swears with regard 
to a particular thing that he will do it, he is subject to hinth (huwa ‘ala 
hinth) until he does it. For we do not know whether he will or will not do 
it. Consider; a man says to his wife, You are divorced if I do not enter so- 
and-so’s house or if I do not beat so-and-so. [This is to be construed as a 
positive vow, equivalent to: By God I shall enter so-and-so’s house, etc.] 
This man is separated from his wife [by his words] and he must be 
instructed thus: Do what you have sworn to do (if‘al mà halafta ‘alay-hi) 
or you will be subject to ila’ [divorce attendant on a vow]. This proves that 
he is hànith until he becomes birr (anna-hu ‘ala hinth hatta yabirr) because 
we do not know whether he will or will not do what he has sworn. 


(b) But he who swears with regard to a particular thing that he will not do it, 
he remains birr (huwa ‘ald birr) until he does it. Consider; a man swears on 
the basis of divorce that he will not enter so-and-so's house. This does not 
occasion separation from his wife. This is what Malik said. And this 
proves that he is birr until he becomes hànith (anna-hu ‘ala birr hattà, 
yahnath). All of this is what Malik said.’ 


And all of this is usefully clear. A man swears a positive oath and thereby, as 
Malik puts it, is subject to hinth,; that is, I take it, is liable to carry out what he 
has sworn, or to atonement, or, indeed, to whatever consequences accrue, to 
one who does not fulfil a vow. When he swears a negative oath, he only becomes 
hünith when he breaks it, and then he is subject to atonement, or to whatever 
consequences accrue, etc. This is what Malik said. And if any reader is willing to 
follow systematically the repercussions of this argument, and to compare it with 
the examples set out in Section 1 above, he will begin to see how linguistic 
problems piled up for the fuqaha'. These conditional vows can clearly be 
approached from different angles. Here, in section (a), Ibn al-Qàsim treats a 


8 ibid., 85. 
'6 Sahnün, vol. 3, 114-15. 
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conditional vow as if it were a commitment to enter so-and-so’s house: the man 
is hànith in respect of entering the house, if he wants to avoid divorce. Had the 
same vow occurred to Shaybani while he was writing the Kitab al-Jami' al- 
Kabir, he would have considered this vow a conditional commitment to divorce, 
and he would have described the man as Adnith (in respect of the divorce!) only 
when he entered so-and-so’s house. There is no real inconsistency here. A man is 
liable to divorce only if he does X, but if he wishes to avoid divorce, then he is 
liable or committed to do X. It is important with this word hinth to specify the 
angle of approach. 

Consider the following two examples from a little later in the Mudawwana: 


2.5. Malik said: A man swears, on the basis of emancipating slaves or 
divorcing wives, that he will indeed pay so-and-so his debt by Ramadan. 
The swearer then dies in Rajab or Sha‘ban [i.e. before Ramadan]. Malik 
said: He is not subject to hinth (la hinth ‘alay-hi) in respect of slaves and 
wives, because he died while in a state of birr (mata ‘ald birr)." 


2.6. Iasked Malik about a man who says to his wife, My slave is free if I do 
not beat you by the end of the year. His wife then dies before the year is 
up. Is he subject to hinth in respect of the slave (hal ‘alay-hi hinth . ..)? 
Malik replied: No, because he was in a state of birr when she died before 
the stated period.'* 


These problems share the characteristic of specifying a term for the fulfilment of 
a positive vow (I shall pay, I shall beat). According to Ibn al-Qasim, at 2.4 (a), 
the man in question should be considered subject to hinth, he has after all quite 
decidedly sworn that he will do something (at least at 2.5). The resolution lies in 
specifying clearly the angle of approach. Following Ibn al-Qasim, we can say, of 
the man who has sworn that he will pay his debt, that he is Adnith, in respect of 
paying his debt, from the moment he makes his oath; but (following Shaybanr?) 
he does not become hànith in respect of freeing his slaves or divorcing his wives 
until Ramadan, and then only on condition that he has not paid his debt. Malik 
is clearly correct: dying in Rajab or in Sha‘ban, the man is not subject to Ainth in 
respect of slaves or wives. He is however, I submit, in a state of hinth in respect 
to paying his debt. A similar analysis may be applied to example 2.6. 

It is clearly not possible to resolve all the word-play in these examples 
without holding on to the fact that Ainth implies liability and birr absence of 
liability. It is also worth stressing here that in a context of conditional vows, or 
vows on the basis of ..., simple statements of the type that a man is or is not 
hàánith will not adequately clarify the situation. One has to ask in respect of what 
he is hànith. Consider the following two juxtaposed sentences in Shafi''s Umm: 


2.7. He [Shafi1?] said: We say, concerning one who swears, on the basis of 
emancipating his slave (man halafa bi-'itg ghulami-hi), that he will indeed 
beat him, we say that this prevents him from selling his slave, because he is 
subject to hinth till he beats him (li-anna-hu ‘ala hinth hattà yadraba-hu). 
Shàfi1 said: He may sell him if he wishes; it does not prevent him from 
selling him, for he is in a state of birr (li-anna-hu ‘ald birr).? 


Yes, indeed. The problem might well be left there, but tricky concepts merit 
extensive demonstration, so, without apology, here is Shafi'1 again on hinth and 
birr. 


7 ibid., 148-9. 
I8 ibid., 149. 
(9 Shafi't, vol. 7, 71, line 29. 
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2.8. 

(a) Ifa man swears that he will not divorce his wife and then gives her control 
over her own affairs and she divorces herself, he does not become 
hänith ... 


(b) If he swears that he will beat his slave and then orders some one else to 
beat him, he does not become birr ... 


Note: a man swears a negative oath, he will not do X; if he subsequently does X 
he becomes hanith. And so, at 2.8 (a) the question 1s whether he does or does not 
become Aànith if his wife divorces herself. A man swears a positive oath; the 
problem is how to become birr. And so, at 2.8 (b) the question is whether, 
getting someone else to act for him, this man does or does not become birr. 


2.9. Likewise, if he swore not to beat him and then ordered someone else to do 
it, he would not become hānith ... Rabi‘ [the rawi of Shafi'rs Umm] said: 
Shàfi had another view on this. À man swears that he will beat his slave. 
If he is the kind of man who deals with things with his own hands, then he 
does not become birr until he beats him with his own hands. But if he is an 
authority within the community (wali), or someone who does not deal 
with things with his own hands, then the prevalent view is that he 
normally orders [things to be done]; and if he orders [the slave to be 
beaten] he becomes birr.” 


It will be of some consequence to bear this in mind. If one binds oneself by a 
positive oath, the problem is how to become birr, that is, how to free oneself 
from the liability that one has created and imposed. If one binds oneself by a 
negative oath, the problem is how to avoid hinth. 

The correlative terms Ainth and birr are paralleled in Islamic usage by 
another pair of correlatives, namely ithm and birr.” It is not too difficult to 
perceive that a similar kind of contrast may be involved. To be in a state of sin is 
to be removed from a state of safety; there is danger (of God's displeasure); 
there are consequences (punishment is possible, repentance required). A man in 
a state of sin is ‘liable’ to certain consequences. Birr, it appears, is a concept 
implying freedom from liability, and does not of itself have implications as to 
the nature of the liability from which one is free, oath-liability or sin-liability. 
Although there may be cases where to be hanith and to be a sinner may overlap, 
it is always possible at a conceptual level to distinguish these terms. And, of 
course, in very few of the cases I have cited is it possible to confuse in any degree 
these concepts. None the less the Arabic dictionary tradition does confuse them. 
I would suggest that this is due to a transfer of connotations from ithm to hinth 
due to the fact that they are both ‘ opposites’ of birr. (This transfer was much 
helped by the Arabic exegetical tradition relating to Qur'an 56: 46.) It is my very 
tentatively held view that birr meaning freedom from liability is a stage in the 
semantic development that led to birr, meaning pietas, piety. However, I doubt 
that Arabic users of the ninth century were aware of this and I shall treat birr = 
piety and birr — freedom from liability in the next section as homomorphs, 
having quite distinct meanings. 


3. 


Troublesome and demanding to the fugahá' was the undoubted fact that 
oaths, if their power to bind was conceded, might conflict directly with the 

2 ibid., 70-1. 

2! Several examples of this contrast may be found in Traditions. See Wensinck’s Concordance, 
for e.g. sa'altu rasul allah ‘an al-birr wa-’l-ithm; and al-birr husn al-khalq wa-'l-ithm mà háka fi nafsi- 
ka, and al-ghanima min kull birr wa-'l-saláma min kull ithm et al 
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demands of God, whose power to bind should be absolute. This problem may 
be illustrated from Shaybani who, in the instance I quote, does not seem. to 
notice that a problem exists. 


3.1. A man swears (halafa) that he will not fast the month of Ramadan in 
Kufa. This is construed as referring to the whole month's fasting. If Fe is 
in it (i.e. in Kufa) and does not fast, he does not become hanith (lam 
yahnath).” 


This problem is embedded in a series of other problems which share the 
linguistic feature of specifying both a place and a time for the fulfilment of a 
vow. None, however, raise the peculiar problem this one raises: if the man, 
being in Kufa, is to avoid becoming A#anith he must disobey God's law by fai ing 
to fast in Ramadan. There ts conflict between the absolute imperatives of God’s 
law and the artificial, or arbitrary or accidental imperatives created by a vow. 
Few early fugahà' were unaware of this problem, not even Shaybani who, i: he 
missed it here, did so only because his attention was focused on the implications 
of adverbial phrases of place and time conjoined. Of the early fugaha’ the one 
who dealt most directly, most insistently and most radically with this probiem 
was Shàfi'i. 

I have used the English words ‘ oath’ and ‘ vow’ more or less synonymously 
to translate the Arabic yamin. There is however another Arabic word, nadhr, 
which in various contexts is apparently synonymous with yamin.” Some wrisers, 
however, distinguished, notably Shafi‘t. In his Kitab al-Umm vows are discussed 
twice, once under the heading nudhur and once, more generally, under the 
heading aymdn.** The second section repeats material from the first. 


3.2. Aman swears (halafa) not to talk to X (fuldn) or not to provide for X (lā 
yasil fulanan). What is called hinth in an oath (yamin) is better for you [in 
this case] than birr, so perform atonement and become Ahanith (kuffir 
wa- hnath). For, you disobey God in abandoning him [t.e. X, ft hijrat-hi] 
and you abandon virtue in the matter of providing for him (f? mawdi' 
silati-hi), This is what the Prophet meant when he said, Let him perform 
what is better and let him give atonement for his oath (fal-ya’ti alladhi 
huwa khayr wal-yukaffir ‘an yamini-hi).? 


Here the notion that words have the power to make a man liable is toth 
conceded and subverted in the cause of a higher morality. A man is urged in 
effect to break his oath (to make himself liable, hinth) rather than be true tc his 
oath (birr) if he has sworn to do something which may be thought contrary to 
God's law. The man is urged to discharge his liability (incurred by breakimg a 
negative oath) by means of atonement. And a prophetic hadith is adduced to 
justify this. Immediately following this passage, Sháfi'i continues: 


3.3. Likewise with all acts of disobedience (ma‘siyya) to which a man swaars 
(halafa). We command him (! amarnà-hu) that he leave the disobedieace, 


2 Shaybàni, Jami‘, 57. 

3 The Kitab al-nudhür in Sabnün's Mudawwana begins with the terminology nadhara and /alafa 
nudhüran (p. 77). There 1s a later section (p. 104) ın which the terms qasama, halafa, shahida aze all 
described as constituting (in appropriate circumstances) yamins, on p. 105 an oath utilizing the term 
nadhr is also assimilated to the category yamin, as also on p. 109. The relationship between y-amin 
and nadhr becomes clearer in what follows. 

^ Sháfi't, vol. 2, 227 for Kitab al-nudhür; vol. 7, 55 for al-aymün wa-'l-nudhiir. 

B ibid., vol. 2, 55; I begin at line 6 of Kitab al-nudhiir. The Umm is made up of discrete 
judgements juxtaposed, generally in a skilful and appropriate manner. I omit lines 2-4, which, in 
addition to a small misprint, seem to exhibit a scribal omission; and lines 4-6 because the -oint 
made there becomes clear in the lengthy passage translated as 3. 2-3.6. 
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become /danith and perform an act of obedience (td‘a). But if he swears to 
carry out an act of piety (! idhà halafa ‘ala birr) we command him to 
perform the birr and not to become/remain hàánith (amarna-hu an ya’ti 
al-birr wa-la yahnath).*® 


The Arabic word birr, in addition to the connotations which I have been 
primarily concerned with in this essay, has connotations corresponding to those 
of Latin pietas: it implies dutiful and appropriate piety towards parents and 
relatives, by extension, good moral conduct towards the world at large, and 
towards God in particular; thence it takes on almost the exact significance of 
contemporary English ‘ piety ' and ' act of piety’. In the passage just quoted I 
have opted to translate birr in its first appearance as meaning ‘ act of piety’; I 
cannot see that ‘ freedom from liability ' will work here. In its second usage we 
are presented with a pun. The man here is conceived as having sworn a positive 
oath to carry out a pious act (birr). He is therefore bound with respect to that 
act until he carries it out. On carrying it out he becomes birr, free from liability. 
Shafi^i has here so organized the expression of the situation that an act of birr 
(piety) is an act of birr (release from liability). The last sentence then is an 
untranslatable pun: we command him to bring about the act of piety/the act of 
discharging himself from liability and so not become Aànith. 

He continues: 


3.4. Forexample: By God, I shall fast today; or: By God, I shall pray so-and- 
so many additional rak'as. [These are examples of oaths committing to 
acts of piety, birr, and in these cases] we say: Clear yourself in respect of 
your oath (birr yamina-ka), and obey your Lord. Further [in these cases] if 
a man does not do [what he has sworn] he is hdnith and he should perform 
atonement. The root of our opinion lies in this that a nadhr is not a yamin 
(aslu ma nadhhab ilay-hi . . .). For he who swears (nadhara) to obey God, 
should obey God. But he who swears to disobey God (an ya'si allah = to 
perform an act of disobedience) should not do so, and he need not 
perform atonement (lam ya'gi-hi wa-lam yukaffir).”” 


It seems that the last sentence here contradicts what was argued at 3.2 and 
3.3. Here we learn that oaths are binding when they are in accord with the law 
and failure, under these circumstances, to fulfil the oath requires atonement. We 
also learn that oaths which bind to acts of disobedience are not binding, and do 
not require atonement when they are not fulfilled. But this contradicts 3.2 where 
an oath to perform an act of disobedience was not to be obeyed but required 
atonement. The contradiction can be resolved by taking note of terminology: a 
nadhr is not a yamin; (in fact it is evident that a nadhr is a yamin, but not just any 
yamin, rather a special kind of yamin). I am inclined to detect a considerable 
quantity of redactional interpolation in this passage but whether a school 
redaction, post-Shafi, or a personal redaction, by Shafi‘, I do not know. And 
for the present it is immaterial. The overall intention is clear. The power of 
oaths to bind when they bind to acts contrary to God’s law is undermined; at 3.2 
by denying that one should fulfil such an oath (yamin) but affirming its efficacy 
to the point of requiring atonement; at 3.4 by denying that such an oath (of the 
nadhr type) has any validity whatsoever: it is not to be fulfilled and atonement is 
not required. It may be remarked that all the concepts here (hinth, birr, yamin, 
etc.) are being subtly modified in their connotations as they participate in 
ShāfiTs argumentation. 


6 ibid., 227, line 9. 
27 ibid., 227, line 10. 
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It is also worth pausing over the phrase birr yamina-ka which clearly means 
‘be true to your oath’, i.e. fulfil it. I am inclined to detect in this phrase an 
underlying meaning of ‘become free’ or ‘clear yourself’ in respect of your 
oath. Even more tentatively I would propose that the phrase birr umma-ka (be 
pious, dutiful towards your mother) should be understood as meaning at, as it 
were, an older level of language, ' become free’ or ‘clear yourself’ in respect of 
the duty you owe your mother. The IVth form verb abarra also means, by 
whatever semantic route, to carry out or fulfill an oath.” 

Shàfi'Ts efforts to distinguish a typology of oaths continue: 


3.5. Ifa man swears (halafa) on the basis of anything—except emancipation 
and divorce—as for example, This my wealth is [to be distributed] in the 
way of God (fi sabil allah) or, This my house is [to be given] in the way of 
God ...; then, if this be my way of an oath (yamin—idha kana ‘ala ma'ant 
al-aymàn) ' Ata's opinion was the following: Oath atonement requites him 
in this respect (yujzi-hi min dhálika kaffarat yamin). Those who hold this 
view hold it on any matter to which one may become liable by oath—kullu 
ma hanitha fi-hi—except divorce and emancipation.? 


Things to which one may become liable are divorce, emancipation, alms- 
giving, pilgrimage, prayer, etc.; on the basis of these one can become Adnith. On 
other matters (ma'siyya, etc.) one does not become Aanith. The point of Shafi'rs 
argument here (following *Ata) is that all valid oaths (i.e. specifying approved 
actions)—except those specifying divorce and emancipation—may be subverted 
by atonement. This is quite consistent with the general tenor of his work which 
is to subvert the binding power of oaths. Here, oaths to perform approved 
actions are brought into the same category as oaths to perform non-approved 
actions as defined at 3.2 above. One may avoid the commitment created by an 
oath by appropriate atonement; and one may take this avoiding action even 
when the commitment is to an action permitted by God's law. (Divorce and 
emancipation are exceptions because they are performative utterances, immedi- 
ately effective: there is no time for atonement.) 

Shàfi'i goes on: 


3.6. A man swears on the basis of giving his wealth as alms (sadaga), and 
becomes hanith [i.e. liable to carry out what he has sworn]. If he intended 
a yamin, then oath-atonement [suffices] (in kana ardda yaminan fa- 
kaffarat yamin). But if he intended a tabarrur (!? in aráda bi-dhàlika 
tabarruran ...) as that he says, By God, I commit myself to giving all my 
money as alms (Ji-llahi 'alayya an atasaddaqa bi-mali kulli-hi); then he 
should give it as alms. For the Prophet of God said, He who swears 
(nadhara) to obey God, let him obey him.?? 


Essentially, this continues the argument above. Here is a man who has sworn on 
the basis of something permissible, indeed approved of, alms-giving. If he 


B See Lisan al-'Arab, s.v. brr. The root brr in Hebrew is associated with clarity, brightness, 
cleanness and purity. This notion of unsulliedness is clearly the basic connotation of Arabic brr, 
giving rise to feedom from oath- and sin-liability. The meaning ‘piety, dutifulness’ may be 
construed as a natural development from birr = purity. As an ‘ opposite’ of sin and disobedience 
birr came to connote piety and obedience. The phrases birr umma-ka and birr yamina-ka, 1 am 
inclined to see as parallels meaning ‘become clear’ in respect of duties owed to your mother, or 
created by oath. However I have the impression that eighth/ninth century writers (of figh) had little 
or no sense of the semantic connexion between birr = punity, freedom from hability and birr = 
dutifulness. I suspect that for them both the above mentioned phrases would be construed as ‘ be 
dutiful in respect of mother/vow’; while birr = freedom from liability would be perceived as an 
anomalous technical term. 

? Shafi'l, vol. 2, 228, line 1. 

9 ibid., line 7. 
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intends a yamin, he may (should?) perform atonement. But if he intends a 
tabarrur, he should carry it out. In the typology of oaths, Sháfi has dis- 
tinguished: 

(a) an oath to commit a ma'siyya which must be rejected in favour of 
atonement (3.2). This is a view superseded by 

(b) an oath to commit a ma'siyya which must be rejected and does not 
require atonement (3.4). These oaths are to be distinguished from 

(c) an oath to commit an act of piety and obedience, which can be neglected 
but only with atonement (3.5). And 

(d) An oath to perform an act of piety which should not be neglected, but 
must be fulfilled (3.6). This last oath seems to be called a tabarrur. It is provided 
with an example which takes the form of a simple commitment by an individual, 
in the name of God, to perform a specific act of obedience. The appended 
prophetic Tradition rather suggests that a tabarrur is a nadhr. There are then 
two types of oath involving an act of piety: one 1s a yamin which may be 
neglected on performance of atonement; the other is a tabarrur or a nadhr, 
which should be fulfilled. I cannot at present detect any further distinction 
between a yamin and a nadhr/tabarrur other than that the former is revocable 
with atonement and the latter is not. The distinction is created by intention 
(here aráda rather than the expected niyya). The problem of distinguishing a 
nadhr from a yamin 1s reflected in Tradition literature, which in the end offers 
nothing more illuminating than that a nadhr is a very serious yamin.?! 

The immediately following section is headed b&b nadhr al-tabarrur, chapter 
on tabarrur oaths. Most of the material of this section is repeated in the section 
man nadhara an yamshi ila bayt allah, on swearing to walk to the Sanctuary, 
much later in the Umm.? It is not necessary to consider that chapter headings or 
the organization and juxtaposition of discrete rulings are due to Shafi himself. 
J am inclined to consider the Umm (and all other early works of figh) as school 
redactions. This section begins (in both versions): 


3.7. He who swears a tabarrur (? man nadhara tabarruran) to walk to the 
Sanctuary should do so if he is able... 


This is perfectly in accord with our understanding of Shàfi'í's typology: a 
tabarrur oath must be carried out. The narrator of the Umm intervenes at the 
end of the ruling: 


3.8. Rabi’ says: Shàfii had another view on this, namely: If a man swears 
(halafa) to walk to the Sanctuary and becomes Aanith, then oath- 
atonement suffices him. That is, if he meant by his words a yamin ... 


This view, in accordance with 3.5 above is ascribed to ‘Ata b. Abi Ribah. 


3.9. Shafi‘ says: A man swears on the basis of walking to the Sanctuary. There 
are two views on his position. One is implied by ‘Ata’s opinion that every 
man who swears (halafa) on the basis of a ritual act (nusuk) whether 
fasting or hajj or 'umra, may perform atonement for this in the form of 
oath-atonement (kaffdrat yamin) if he becomes hanith. He is not there- 
after subject to kajj or ‘umra or fasting. His ruling [i.e. 'Ata's] is that acts 
of piety (a‘mal al-birr) towards God (li-llāh) should not take place except 
as a duty (fard) performed by the one upon whom God has imposed it; or 
as a tabarrur (! a freely given or supererogatory act of piety?) intending 
closeness to God [yurid allaha bi-hi]. As to that which is based on the 


31 See e.g. ‘Abd al-Razzaq, vol. 8, nos 15837-45 and 15853-6 
? For 3.7 to 3.11, compare Shafi‘, vol. 2, 228, lines 11 ff. and vol. 7, 61, lines 13 ff. 
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improper extravagance of oaths, it does not constitute a tabarrur [a freely 
given act of piety] for a tabarrur is only carried out for reasons other than 
improper extravagance. 


It must be said that that translation is more than usually an act of 
interpretation. It is easy enough down to the sentence beginning ‘ His ruling is 
that acts of piety ...’; thereafter I have had to make a decision about the 
meaning of tabarrur which has to be distinguished from fard on the one hand, 
and cannot with any claim to logic be made an oath. The writer provides the 
clue by glossing it at one point with the words yurid allaha bi-hi, indicating that 
it is an act of piety, distinguished from a fard, hence, freely given. The last 
sentence beginning ‘ As to that which...’ is garbled in one or both versions. The 
key term is that translated as ‘ improper extravagance’. This appears in vol. 2 as 
‘amma ma ‘ala ‘uluwi '-aymàn ' (as to that which is ' high’ as oaths are high; ? 
high = excessive). And in vol. 7 as ‘amma ‘ala ghalg al-ayman ' (as for [things] 
based on the locking [power] of oaths?). In either case it is evident that acts of 
tabarrur are not ideally carried out for the sake of this ‘excess’ or ' locking 
[power] ' that is associated with oaths. 


3.10. [Authorities] other than ‘Ata’ say: Such a man should walk to the 
Sanctuary as would be incumbent upon him if he vowed it (nadhara-hu) 
mutabarriran (! intending that kind of oath which is called a tabarrur). 


A pun is a pun, but Shafi (or his redactors) certainly created an argument here 
that takes a deal of unravelling. It is worth recapping. ‘Ata claims that all oaths 
creating a liability to an act of piety may or should be revoked by an act of 
atonement. This is justified on the grounds that acts of piety towards God 
should take the form either of duties (fard), carried out because imposed by 
God's law, or of freely given acts of piety (tabarrur), carried out for the sake of 
God. Shafi (at 3.6, 3.7 and, anonymously, at 3.10) modifies ‘Ata’s argument by 
proposing a residual category of vows which do not permit of atonement and 
must be fulfilled. These are associated with the terms nadhr and tabarrur, in 
opposition to hilf and yamin. 

I do not think it is possible to make sense of the passage 3.9~3.10 without 
acknowledging two quite distinct meanings for tabarrur along the lines I have 
proposed. 

In the next sentence Shafi'l provides a definition of a tabarrur. 


3.11. A tabarrur is that one should say, By God, I commit myself, if God cures 
X, or if X arrives safely from his journey ... I commit myself to 
performing the pilgrimage for his sake, as a nadhr. This is a. tabarrur. 
(al-tabarrur an yaqül li-Hahi 'alayya in shafa 'llahu fulànan aw qadima 
fulànun min safari-hi ... an ahijja la-hu nadhran fa-huwa al-tabarrur). 


A tabarrur then for Shafi is a kind of vow, more or less synonymous with a 
nadhr, and to be distinguished from a yamin. The distinction is amplified in the 
next sentence: ' As for the man who says, If I do not pay you your debt I shall 
walk to the Sanctuary. This belongs to the category of ayman not nudhür. 
Clearly a vow carelessly uttered in the course of a bargaining session is a yamin, 
a vow thoughtfully uttered at a serious moment is a tabarrur. A tabarrur creates 
a liability to an act of piety which is not revocable. A yamin may create a similar 
liability but is revocable by atonement. 

The distinction between a tabarrur oath and a non-tabarrur oath (the latter 
creating a liability which can be pre-empted by kaffdra, except in the case of 
emancipation and divorce liability to which cannot be pre-empted) occurs 
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elsewhere in the Umm, at least once. (See vol. 5, p. 249, lines 2 ff., ad ila’.) But I 
have found no further evidence which explains the form or the derivation of this 
word. The argument of the Umm, which I have set out in the preceding pages is 
both complex and not fully resolved. I need hardly repeat: it is my opinion that 
the Umm is a school redaction. Deficiencies in the argument are due to the fact 
that ideas and problems that arose over a period of time have been incorporated 
into the text by a process of juxtaposition. One could certainly make an attempt 
to establish the chronological layers of such a text, but I am not convinced it 
would be a fruitful exercise. My present concern in any case is merely to 
establish the existence and the significance of certain terminological items. 

Shafi (or his redactors, as ever,) did not invent the word nadhr but he 
certainly exploited it and imposed on it a meaning which it did not have outside 
of his work. The same, I would suggest, is true of tabarrur. 1 am inclined to see 
the root of this word as birr, meaning freedom from oath liability; tabarrara 
would then mean ‘to make oneself free from oath-liability '. It will be recalled 
that when a mah swears a positive oath his problem is how to recover birr. The 
act he has sworn to do is the act by which he frees himself from liability (= ? 
tabarrara). I would speculate then on the existence of a verbal form, to swear an 
oath of tabarrur, nadhara tabarruran or nadhr al-tabarrur (forms both found in 
Shafi, but with specialized meaning) implying simply to swear to do a 
particular act. Generation from this of a verb tabarrara, meaning to bind 
oneself to a particular act is not far-fetched. This speculation, however, is not 
strictly necessary: we know that the word fabarrur is used by Shāfi to mean a 
kind of oath. For him, it is an oath particularly associated with acts of piety and 
it is uniquely binding. 


4. 


In this paper I have discussed in Section 1 the meaning of hinth and in 
Section 2 the meaning of birr. In Section 3 I have pointed to a certain subversion 
of the binding power of oaths for theological reasons and to an attempted 
development of vocabulary involving & distinction between a yamin and a 
nadhr[tabarrur. The network of conceptual terms related to hinth deserves still 
more exploration. In the present section I shall be concerned primarily with 
vows related to pilgrimage and visiting Mecca. Here too it will be possible to see 
the development of juristic resistance to the binding power of oaths, this time 
arising out of concern for established ritual practice. 

In the simplest and most general conceptualization of the problem it was 
agreed that if a man, having vowed on the basis of walking to the Sanctuary, 
becomes Aanith, then he should walk to the Sanctuary. This raised problems if a 
man was old or sick or, for any other reason, incapable of carrying out his vow. 
Some strands of thought were rather rigorous and not at all sympathetic. Ibn 
Wahb records a Tradition from Salim b. ‘Abdallah who was asked about the 
case of a man who had committed himself to walking to the Ka'ba a hundred 
times. ‘ Let him walk a hundred times’, said Salim.? If, having sworn to walk, a 
man was forced, by incapacity or exhaustion, to ride part of the way, he should 
repeat the journey and walk where formerly he rode and ride where he walked. 
He should also sacrifice something in compensation for his failure to conform 
precisely to his vow.” Sacrifice as a mode of compensation for imperfect 


3 Sahnün, vol. 3, 77. 
% ibid., vol. 2, 225-6; vol. 3, 77-81 provides a number of examples of sacrifice in compensation 
for inadequate fulfilment of oaths, 
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= fulfilment of a vow is commonplace. This represents already a significant 
disregard for the precise binding power of words. 


Compulsion was a problem: 


d. 

(a) [Ibn al-Qasim:] I asked [Malik] about a man who says, If I visit my father 
in the next so-many months, then may I be subject to walking to the 
Ka'ba. Then his friends compel him and bring him into his father's 
presence. He says: My friends compelled me. 


(b) [Malik] replied: Let him walk to the Ka'ba. 


(c) Sahnün said: I only mention this as evidence in the face of those who 
claim that if a man swears, on the basis of walking [to the Ka'ba], that he 
will not do a particular thing, whether an act of obedience (tã’a) or 
disobedience (ma'siyya), and then does it, [they claim that] he is not 
subject to anything (lä shay’ 'alay-hi). 


(d) For my own part I say that the act of a person under compulsion is not an 
act and he is not Adnith [under these circumstances.] 


(e) Sufyan relates ... that Ibrahim was asked about a man who swore on the 
basis of walking to the Ka'ba that he would not visit another man, and 
was then compelled to visit him. Ibrahim said, He is subject, i.e. to 
walking [to the Ka'ba] (‘alay-hi ya ni al-mashy).? 


It is already clear from earlier examples that the Mudawwana is a school 
redaction, written in Jayers. Generally each layer is provided with a tradent. 
Here Sahnün records the words of Ibn al-Qasim (a) who relates his conversation 
with Malik (a-b). Sahnün gives his own opinion (d) and a relevant hadith is 
added at the end (e). Sahnün does not actually agree here with the recorded 
opinion of Malik; but he gives Milik's rather rigorous view, he says (c), in order 
to show up an unnamed group who had so undermined the binding power of 
oaths that they declared a man totally free of liability when he swore not to do a 
thing under the conditions specified. This may be a polemical reference to 
Sháfi''s group, who had not in fact gone so far. It is notable that here it is the 
oldest layer of the tradition which acknowledges the greatest power to the 
binding form of words. Malik and Ibn al-Qasim seem quite content that a man 
should be bound by his words even when there is a clear act of immorality 
(compulsion) intervening to make him bound against his will or intention. 
Sahnun has found a way out: he subverts the power of oaths, in the light of 
morality. 

If Malik was, in these circumstances, unwilling to alleviate the binding 
power of words there were none the less a whole series of circumstances in which 
he too was perfectly willing to subvert that power. 


4.2. [Ibn al-Qàsim:] What's your view? A man says, I commit myself to 
walking to the Sanctuary, barefoot, on foot. Must he walk? And what if 
he wears shoes? [Malik:] Let him wear shoes. And if he gives sacrifice 
(ahda) [as compensation] it is good. But if not then it is of no consequence. 
The matter is trivial.?ó 


Here the man's words are not construed as binding, at least in so far as they 


35 ibid., vol. 3, 78-9. 
?6 ibid., vol. 3, 83. 
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involve a departure from favoured practice. This is not just a casual concession. 
Systematically, personal commitment to excessive ascetic practices is under- 
mined. A Tradition is added immediately after the above passage: 


4.3. Ibn Wahb: ... A woman of those who had become Muslims vowed 
(nadharat) to walk and to perform pilgrimage barefoot, and with her hair 
loose. When the Prophet of God saw her, he veiled himself from her .. . 
[and when they explained] he said, Command her to veil herself and to 
wear shoes; then let her walk .. .? 


And: 


4.4. Malik reports on the authority of Hamid... that the Prophet of God saw 
a man standing in the sun. The Prophet said: What's he doing? They said, 
He vowed (nadhara) not to talk, not to seek shade, not to sit down, and to 
fast. The Prophet said, Tell him to speak, to seek shade and to sit down; 
but let him complete his fast. 
Malik said: It has not reached us that the Prophet ordered him to perform 
atonement. But he ordered him to complete [that part of his vow] which 
constituted obedience to God ({ã'a) and to abandon that part which 
constituted ma'siyya.? 


Here is evident the same process as we detected above in Shafi''s Umm. The 
binding power of oaths is not conceded when it binds to acts that are 
disapproved of within the tradition. Not only does one disregard the oath, but 
one does not perform atonement. This distaste for ascetic practices during the 
pilgrimage is manifest throughout all the ancient works of figh. The man who 
swore not to talk, seek shade, sit down, etc. was identified in other (later!) 
Traditions as Abii Isrá'il. The Tradition was exploited by Rabi‘, the redactor (?) 
of the Umm, who intervened at a certain point in Shafi'’s exposition of what 
was implied by a vow to walk (al-mashy) to the Ka'ba. 


4.5. Rabi‘ said: This is true, if walking does not harm (yadurr) the one who 
walks. If it does harm him, he shouid ride, and he is not subject to 
anything [i.e. in spite of his having sworn to walk]. [This argument is 
based on] the parallel that the Prophet commanded Abu Isra’ll to 
complete his fast and to take shelter from the sun. He commanded him to 
perform what was birr (piety) and did not hurt him; and he forbad him to 
subject himself to punishment (nahà-hu ‘an ta'dhib nafsi-hi). For God has 
no need of self-punishment. Likewise, if walking constitutes [self-]punish- 
ment (ta ‘dhib) which harms, one should abandon it and one is not subject 
to anything.? 


Rabi‘, here, pretty nearly does away with one of the commonplace oaths of 
early figh literature, that of walking to the Sanctuary. In so far as it constitutes a 
self-punishment, an act of conspicuous ascesis, it is undermined. 

Equally striking is the concern of the juristic tradition to define the limits of 
permitted ritual by denying the power of oaths to create a liability that will 
conflict with established practice. 


37 ibid. See also the following hadiths 

38 ibid., vol. 3, 113. This section, beginning at p. 111, might be interpreted as a Máliki response to 
the question of vows based on ma'‘siyya. A Tradition which names Abu Isrá'il is also given (pp. 110- 
1) but its tradent (Ibn Wahb), its form (full of circumstantial detail) and its isnad (many-stranded) 
all suggest that it is later than the passage I cite. The Mudawwana, like the Umm, is composed of 
discrete rulings; but the Mudawwana preserves at least some of its tradents Both works are school 
redactions. I hope to describe the formal structure of such redactions in a later essay. 

39 Sháfi1, vol. 7, 62, line 29. 
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4.6. 

(a) Malik: A man swears to walk to the Prophet’s mosque [in Medina] or to 
the mosque in Jerusalem. Malik says: Let him go to these two, riding. And 
he is not subject to anything (wa-la shay’ ‘alay-hi). He who says, I commit 
myself to walking to the Sanctuary (bayt allah), he alone should walk. 


(b He who says, I commit myself to walking to any place other than these 
three mosques, he is not required to visit such a place. E.g., if he says, I 
commit myself to walking to Basra mosque or Kufa mosque to pray there 
4 rak'as. He [?Malik] says: He is not required to visit these places; let him 
pray where he is 4 rak'as. 


(c) Malik: A man swears to walk to Jerusalem mosque. He must ride to 
Jerusalem mosque and pray there... 


(d) A man of Medina or Mecca or Jerusalem says: By God, I commit myself 
to fasting in Ascalon or Alexandria for a month. Let him go to Ascalon 
and Alexandria and let him fast as he has sworn. 


(e) Malik: A man says, By God, I commit myself to going (ata) to Medina or 
Jerusalem, or to walking (mashy) to Medina or Jerusalem. He is not 
bound at all (/à shay’ 'alay-hi). Unless he intended (nawd) by his words 
prayer in the mosques ... If that was his intention (niyya), then he must 
go, riding. It is not required that he walk, even if he swore to walk, and he 
need not sacrifice an animal [give blood—as compensation].^ 


Juxtaposition of discrete rulings, accumulated no doubt over a period of time, 
outlines none the less a distinct argument. Vows to walk to Mecca are fully 
valid; and Mecca is the only place accorded this distinction (a). Vows to walk to 
the mosques at Medina and Jerusalem have at (a) a kind of secondary validity: 
one should go but one should ride. At (e), similar vows (to go to the cities, not 
the mosques!) are denied all binding power except in so far as they contain (by 
niyya) an element of accepted worship to which one may bind oneself. The idea 
of a mixed vow, containing an element to which one can bind oneself and an 
element to which one cannot bind oneself, emerges at (b). There, one is required 
to disregard the non-binding element (walking to Basra, etc.) but to perform the 
binding element (4 rak'as), without geographical movement. At (d), there is 
another example of a vow which contains a binding and a (less-clearly 
articulated) non-binding element. Here, movement to the specified site is 
permitted, even from the acknowledged centres of pilgrimage. At (e) it is made 
clear that vows that commit one to going, or walking, to even such eminent 
places as Medina and Jerusalem have no validity, in respect of that commit- 
ment. But if they include (by niyya) a commitment to perform a permitted ritual 
act (prayer, etc.) one should go and one should carry it out—but one should 
disregard the non-permitted part of the vow (walking) to the extent of 
deliberately riding and not performing any act of reparation. 

It will be acknowledged that the technique of juxtaposed discrete rulings 
creates a subtle and flexible argument. It may not be fully resolved (especially as 
between 4.6b and 4.6d-e) but absence of a narrow final decision may be 
regarded as one of the great strengths of the Islamic juristic tradition. The point 
of these rulings is never in doubt. The juristic tradition plays its role in fostering 
and creating a hierarchy of sanctuaries. 

It may be assumed that the fugahd’ respond thus in the face of actual 
practice. They elaborate controlling rules because people did go to or vow to go 


© Sahnun, vol. 3, 86-7. 
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to mosques other than that in Mecca, and because practices existed which 
threatened (or simply conflicted with) the practices favoured by the fugaha’. 
These texts are part of a process of control. Practices that develop amongst the 
people are interpreted, ordered and shaped by legal theory. I do not of course 
wish to suggest that the legal theory always, as it were, wins: it would certainly 
be possible to show that in some instances the tendency of the juristic tradition 
to, for example, ban or mould a particular practice has to be abandoned over 
time. Both social practice and juristic theory are products of a tension between 
the relative disorder of reality and the ordering principles of normative theory. 
Each influences the other. Developing practice is the ultimate basis of juristic 
speculation; and juristic speculation affects developing practice. Juristic theory 
is never a rigid or inflexible structure; if it were it would not be able to respond 
to, or capture or control the social developments that it aspires to order. What 
was expressed in figh literature in normative form was re-expressed (generally 
later) in narrative form as hadith with an equal (indeed greater) absence of 
narrow final decision. Consider for example, in relation to the sanctuary rules 
discussed here, the famous ‘ three mosques’ Tradition,*! (which is not known to 
the Mudawwana). 

The same struggle (to control and limit the sites of pilgrimage) is evident in 
Shafi. 


4.7. A man swears (nadhara): I commit myself to walking to Ifriqiyya or to 
Iraq or to other countries. He is not bound at all. For there is no 
obedience to God (laysa li-llāhi ta‘a) in walking to just any country. For, 
walking is valid only to places in which there is hope of birr (pious action) 
and that is the Sanctuary (al-masjid al-harám). 

It is preferable to me, if a man swears to walk to the mosque of Medina, 
that he should walk; and if to walk to the mosque of Jerusalem, likewise. 
Because the Prophet said, Do not bind your saddles but for three mosques 
... But it is not as clear to me that I should declare the walking to Medina 
or Jerusalem mandatory as it is clear that I should declare mandatory the 
walking to the Sanctuary. For the piety (birr) in visiting the Sanctuary is a 
duty (fard), and that in visiting the other two is a nāfila (supererogatory 
action). 

If a man swears to walk to the mosque of Misr, he is not bound to walk to 
Ii 


In a very similar way the fugahd’ intervene to restrict the sites near Mecca 
which can be specified as object of a vow. 


4.8. [Sahnün:] What is your opinion of one who commits himself to walking to 
Safa or Marwa. 
[Ibn al-Qasim:] I do not recall anything from Malik on this; but walking is 
not incumbent on such a one. 
[Sahnun:] What of one who specifies walking to Mina or ‘Arafat or Dhu 
Tuwa? 
[Ibn al-Qasim:] If he specified these or other sites in Mecca (ghayra dhdalik 
min mawádi' Makka), he is not bound at all (lä yakün ‘alay-hi shay’). 
[Sahnün:] What of one who swears, saying, I commit myself to walking to 
bayt allah or the Ka'ba or the Haram or Safa or Marwa or the Hatim or 
the Stone or Qu'ayqa'àn or one of the hills of the sacred area (ba'du jibal 


4 For which see Kuster, ‘ You shall only set out for three mosques ', Le Muséon, 82, 1969; (also in 
idem, Studies in Jahiliyya and early Islam, London, 1980). 
4 Shafi'; vol. 2, 230. 
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al-haram) or other sites in Mecca, what of one who swears thus and 

becomes Aànith? Must he go or not? 

[Ibn al-Qasim:] I am of the opinion that a man who swears on the basis of 

walking anywhere other than Mecca or the Ka‘ba or the Mosque or the 

Bayt, he is not bound.” 
Here, whole lists of oaths are deemed non-binding because they do not 
adequately reflect the emerging juristic consensus on the terminology and 
topology of pilgrimage. And again, it is worth noting: the motive for juristic 
consideration of these formulae is not that systematic concern for words or logic 
which affected Shaybani when he discussed vows in his Jami‘. These are, rather, 
responses to practice. We may imagine that at least some people, some of the 
time, when they bound themselves to walking to the holy land of Mecca, did so 
with specific concern for this site or that (Dhü Tuwa or Safa or one of the hills 
nearby) rather than for the particular complex of rituals and sites that was 
endorsed by the emerging juristic consensus. Shafi1 agreed with the Maliki 
tradition in deeming that vows to go to single sites must be construed either as 
implying pilgrimage proper or as not binding. 


4.9. Ifa man swears (nadhara) to go to a place within the haram area, whether 
walking or riding, then he must approach the karam as a pilgrim 
performing kajj or ‘umra. If he swears to go to * Arafat or Marra’ (sic) or 
a place near the haram which is not [part of the] haram, he is not bound to 
anything because this constitutes an oath (nadhr) to do something which 
is not ta'a.“ 


It is clear that the jurists did not acknowledge the binding power of oaths 
where the actions to which they bound were in conflict with (or simply liable to 
compromise) other rulings deemed superior. In particular, practices associated 
with pilgrimage and deemed to be fard were not to be compromised by (e.g. 
ascetic) practices that were not accepted. And specification of sites that were 
either only part of the accepted ritual complex or external to it was also not 
accepted. The movement of thought for and against ascetic practices, for and 
against pilgrimage to sites other than Mecca, for and against the emergence of 
local sites in or near Mecca, is of course reflected also in Tradition literature.“ 

Of the historical background implied by these rules, all that can safely be 
said is that some people, some of the time, around the year 800, swore oaths of 
the types that were forbidden. I do not feel it necessary to assume that the jurists 
are defending the established pre-eminence of Mecca as a centre of pilgrimage. 
It seems to me that they are creating that pre-eminence. The historical 
development that I would propose (as a tentative hypothesis) has its key in the 
general acceptance that all mosques were bayt allah. Vows to walk to bayt allah 
could always be construed as local. 


4.10. [Sahniin:] If a man says, I commit myself to walking to bayt allah 
intending (yanwi) thereby some mosque or other (masjid min al-masdjid), 
is this intention valid according to Malik? [Ibn al-Qàsim] said: Yes. 


4.11. [Sháfi':] If he vows to walk to bayt allah, and has no particular intention 
(niyya) [at the time] then he may choose to walk to bayt allah al-harüm 


4 Sahnün, vol. 2, 230, cf. vol. 3, 87-8. 

*5 Shafii, vol. 7, 63, hne 15. 

45 ‘Abd al-Razzaq records Traditions where Hira’ is the site of ascetic practices (Kitab al-ayman 
w uten no. 15824; cf. no. 15858, which records a similar practice associated simply with a hill, 
jabal, vol. 8). 
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(i.e. Mecca); but that is not incumbent unless he expresses this intention 
(illà an yanwi-hi), for mosques are buyiit allah (al-masajid buyüt allah).*° 


In the immediately following sentence Shafi disallows the formula masjid misr: 
a vow incorporating that phrase is not binding. This is a complex resolution 
whereby vows specifying bayt allah may be construed as referring to local 
mosques or to Mecca; but vows specifying any other mosque are disallowed 
(with the partial exception of Jerusalem and Medina). Now, I would imagine 
that the actual practice of binding oneself to walk to mosques was both local 
and regional (Jerusalem, Mecca, Medina, perhaps also Kufa, Damascus et al. 
See Kister, op. cit., at note 41 above). Only gradually, as a result of processes 
political, social, juristic, etc. did there emerge a single pre-eminent centre. 
Likewise, I would imagine that within and near Mecca there were a number of 
separate, independent, holy sites which only gradually became established as a 
pattern or sequence in the form we now know.“ The fuqaha’ did not challenge 
the status of local mosques as a legitimate object of vows because these were no 
threat to the preferred mosques. Presumably, as soon as a local mosque gained 
regional status, they would disallow it (hence Shafi''s objection to vows 
specifying masjid misr). 


In this section I have tried to provide illustrations of the tendency of the 
fuqahà' to deny the binding power of oaths when they bind to actions that 
conflict with or compromise rulings given a higher priority. I hope that I have 
also shown that juristic rulings are responses to social practice and that they 
provide, albeit obscurely, some indication of some forms of actual practice at 
the time these books were written or compiled. Now, religious practices to 
which one might bind oneself by oath included not only pilgrimage but also 
prayer, fasting, alms and Jihad, all of which were also recognized as, in certain 
circumstances, fard, duties. Anomalous, therefore, in this respect is the practice 
of i'tikaf (seclusion?) which was never accepted by the jurists as a fard, but 
proved acceptable to them as a duty which only became wdjib as the result of an 
oath. Works of fiqh are characteristically uncertain whether i'tikaf must 
include fasting and abstinence from sexual relations or merely might include 
these things. There was agreement that it could only take place in a mosque, 
preferably in a masjid jami'. 1 would be inclined to see this as product of juristic 
structuring imposed upon a less controlled practice which was not originally 
restricted to mosques. In a Tradition recorded by Shafi‘l, we read that ‘A’isha 
practised i'tikaf on Thabir, one of the hills near Mecca.?? This indicates that in 
the early ninth century it was possible to conceive of someone practising i'tikaf 
on a hill near Mecca, in spite of a juristic tendency acting against this practice. 
Perhaps, in the early ninth century, at least some people did so practise i‘tikdf. 

Closely related to the practice of i'tikaf was that of jiwar. In the developed 


46 Sahniin, vol. 2, 230 and Shafi vol. 7, 63, line 5. 

47See further Hava Lazarus Yaveh, Some religious aspects of Islam: a collection of articles, 
Leiden, 1981, ch. n, “The religious dialectics of the hadjdj’, p. 21. ad n. 11 The gradual emergence of 
Mecca as the Muslim sanctuary, and the attraction to that sanctuary of features (proper names, 
stories, myths) which had emerged elsewhere is the theme of G. R. Hawting, “The origins of the 
Muslim sanctuary at Mecca’, in G. H. A. Juynboll (ed.), Studies in the first century of Islamic society, 
Southern Illinois University Press, 1982; and idem, "The disappearance and rediscovery of Zamzam 
and the “well of Ka'ba" ', BSOAS, xLut, 1, 1980. Also relevant, if only in a very general way, is the 
model of community development proposed by John Wansbrough i in Quranic studies, Oxford, 1977 
and i in The sectarian milieu, Oxford, 1978. 

4 See e.g. Shafi‘l, vol. 2, 92, line 6: wa- Ii ‘tikäf al-wajib an yaqül hlähı 'alayya an a‘takif kadha 

wa-kadha ... Cf. also below ad 4.10 (c). 

9 ibid, vol. 7, 57, hne 22. Women, slaves and travellers were allowed by Shafi'i to practise t'tikáf 
wherever they wished as they were not bound to attend Friday Prayer (whereas a man would have to 
leave his place of i'tikaf to go the masjid jami?). 
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juristic tradition all mention of a practice named Jiwár has been obliterated 
except (as far as I have been able to ascertain) for a short passage in the 
Mudawwana and a brief reference in the Muwatta’. 


4.10. 
(a) Malik: If a man vows with regard to [a certain number of] days that he will 
perform i‘tikafin them, that vow is binding (lazima-hu dhàlika 'I-nadhr). 


(b) Malik: I‘tikaf and jiwar are the same (sawda’). Except with respect to one 
who vows an act such as the jiwār of Mecca (nadhara mithla jiwari 
makka), whereby he performs jiwar during the day (yujawir al-nahar) and 
returns at night to his own home. He said: One who performs jiwar of this 
kind, whereby he returns to his own home at night, is not bound to 
include fasting in his jiwar. 


(c) [Sahnin:] Did Malik require a man, if that man performed jiwar in 
Mecca, if he expressed intention to do so, did Malik require him to 
undertake jiwar on the basis of intention (niyya)? [Malik] said: No, [jiwar 
becomes required] only if he vows it (nadhara). If he vows to perform 
jiwar, and intends not i‘tikaf but the jiwdr that I have described, returning 
at night to his own home as do the mujawirün at Mecca, that is binding. 


(d) Ibn al-Qasim: The jiwar of Mecca is a practice whereby one becomes near 
to God, like ribát and fasting. 


(e) [Sahnün:] If a man swears to perform the jiwar of a mosque similar to the 
jiwar of Mecca, but not in Mecca? [Ibn al-Qàsim] replied: That oath is 
binding in whichever district he is, if he lives in that district. But if he is not 
living there, Ibn al-Qasim stated, in the context of oaths (? fi rasm hilf): If 
a man vows to perform fasting in a place such as Iraq or such-like, a place 
wherein there is no nearness to God (qurba), then he should fast where he 
made the vow. [1.e. he should not travel to the designated place.] 


(f) Malik said: If a man swears to fast in one of the sawahil such as 
Alexandria or Ascalon or Jerusalem, even if he is from Mecca or Medina 
[? he should go]. 
He said: As to every coastal town or place where it is possible to come 
near to God, I consider that he should fast, as specified, in the place which 
he mentioned in his vow, even if he is from Mecca or Medina.” 


This is about as much as can be learnt from the printed redaction of the 
Mudawwana about jiwàr. In the Muwatta’, which is much more stringently 
redacted than the Mudawwana, the discussion is reduced to one sentence: i 'tikaf 
and Jiwár are the same, al-i‘tikaf wa-'l-jiwar sawa'.? 

Jiwar, then, is a technical term covering roughly the same semantic field as 
i‘tikaf. But it has a specialized meaning, referring to a practice specifically 
associated with Mecca. This practice implies involvement during the day and 
return to one's house at night. It does not require fasting (b). It could only 
become binding as the result of a vow (c). Ibn al-Qàsim permitted the 
specialized kind of jiwár, the so-called jiwar of Mecca, in a mosque outside of 
Mecca (e). At this point the redactor introduces a flurry of views (e and f) from 
Tbn al-Qàsim and from Malik on vows to fast when they involve a travelling 
component.? These views are designed to respond to the problem of vows to 

* Sahnün, vol. 1, 232. 

5i Malik, Muwatta’, 214. 


52 These are of course discrete rulings juxtaposed here and so rendered relevant, but borrowed 
from another context; cf. 4.6 (d) above. 
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perform jiwar, when they contain a travelling component. Ibn al-Qasim and 
Malik are at odds. The jiwár of Mecca as discussed at (a)-(e) does not include 
any reference to mosques. It is therefore sirictly impossible to say on the basis of 
this evidence where this jiwàár took place. Subsequent discussion of i'tikaf does 
specify mosques as the appropriate site for this practice. The disappearance of 
the word, jtwar, from other works of figh of roughly the same period must be 
due to redactional activity. The Maliki tradition ruled that i‘tikaf involved 
fasting and abstinence from sexual intercourse.? 

The development of a juristic theory of i tikaf reflects certain tensions. As an 
item of current practice the jurists did not condone it wholeheartedly. They did 
not make it mandatory and they could argue strongly that it was not part of 
established tradition. This distrust may be due to its ascetic connotations; for, 
as we have seen, the jurists had a general distrust of ascetic practice. The Maliki 
tradition preserved its association with fasting and abstinence; (hadith literature 
suggests practices more extreme). But Shàfi'i removed even these moderately 
ascetic aspects. There was general agreement on restricting permissible sites of 
i'tikaf to only Friday mosques. Practice was perhaps both more ascetic and less 
restricted. The term jiwar indicated either the same as or a specialized form of 
i‘tikaf. These were practices to which Muslims could commit themselves 
by vow. 


5. 


In this section I shall be concerned with the term tahannatha. This term, it 
must be admitted, does not occur in works of figh. These works demonstrate the 
existence of verb-forms hanitha, ahnatha and hannatha. The last two are 
technical terms of jurisprudence meaning ‘to consider or declare someone 
hanith’. Shafi'1, in the course of an argument, refers to one or some jurists with 
whom he disagrees as man hannatha-hu, those who consider him or declare him 
to be känith. Works of fiqh are, however, only a tiny part of a linguistic 
iceberg: the non-appearance of tahannatha is not significant. Kister has shown 
that the word is not so very rare in hadizh literature. 

And indeed, bearing in mind the connotations I have set out, perhaps it is 
not so very obscure. 


The Prophet used to perform jiwár in Hira’ for a month every year. This was 
a practice to which Quraysh made themselves liable by vows (tahannatha) 
when they were still ignorant of Islam (ft ‘Ljahiliyya), etc.?* 


This passage contains no concepts which would not be recognizable and 
comprehensible to a ninth-century audience. Even if that audience has read or 
heard nothing but the discussions of figh, and thereby missed the verb 
tahannatha, they would naturally perform a familiar linguistic exercise in 
reading a tafa‘‘ala verb-form as the reflexive-passive of a fa“ala form. This 
could give no other meaning here than ‘ to make oneself hGnith’ and we know 
that he who binds himself by oath to carry out a particular act makes himself 


5 Sahnün, vol. 1, 236-7. 

% ibid., 237. Malik points out that no eminent figure, neither Abū Bakr nor ‘Umar, 'Uthmàn, 
Ibn Musayyib, Ibn ‘Umar, etc., has ever practised i'tikaf. 

55 In present tense form, it 1s of course impossible to distinguish ahnatha and hannatha, hence my 
selection of a past tense 1tem to demonstrate Shàfi'r's usage, vol. 7, 73, line 3. See also 66, line 7 (inna- 
hum tuhannithüna-hu) and line 29 (innama anzur ila makhraj al-yamin thumma uhannithu sahiba-ha 
aw ubirru-hu, I consider the outcome of the oath then declare the swearer hanith or birr). The 
Mudawwana prefers ahnatha, vol. 3, 115, li-mà ahnathta-hu, why have you declared him Adnith?, see 
also e.g. 137, line 4 and 139, line 14. 

Ibn Hisham, al-Stra al-nabawiyya, Beirut, 1975 (4 vols), vol. 1, 218. See also Kuster, 
' Al-tahannuth ', p. 223 and edition cited there at n. 1. 
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hànith. We further know that jiwdr is a technical term more or less equivalent to 
i‘tikaf. It implies absence from home and attendance in a holy place. Figh-works 
restrict permissible places to mosques, but this, I have surmised, is a normative 
tendency acting against popular practice (which recognized i'tikaf e.g. in 
Thabir, a hill, like Hira’, near Mecca). I'tikaf/jiwGr also included fasting and 
abstinence from sexual intercourse, mandatorily according to the Maliki 
tradition. The tendency amongst some fugahá' to make these ascetic elements 
optional is part of a consistent juristic distaste for asceticism. Actual practice of 
i‘tikaf in the ninth century no doubt included fasting during the day, sexual 
abstinence (which pace Kister does not require complete avoidance of one's 
wife)" and a general turning away from the normal exigencies of daily life. We 
read in this passage that this was a practice to which Quraysh made themselves 
liable by vows; and it was conceded by the fugaha’ that i‘tikaf/jiwar only became 
binding as the result of a vow. Malik had specifically denied that jiwar could 
become binding on the basis of niyya (intention)—presumably because niyya 
was a technical term describing formal preparation to perform a fard, and jiwar 
was not a fard: it became mandatory as the result of a vow, nadhr. 

Everything then makes sense. The life and activities of the Prophet are 
described by the story-tellers of the late eighth and early ninth centuries in terms 
of concepts and practices familiar to them and to their audience. The Prophet 

erforms jiwar because this was an act of ascetic piety familiar to an Arabic- 

speaking audience around the year 800. He goes to Hira’ because visiting the 
hills near Mecca, as holy places, is a practice known to that audience. Quraysh 
are described as binding themselves by oaths (tahannatha) because this is the 
normal, indeed the only way of imposing jiwar/i‘tikaf, around the year 800. 
And, perhaps, the practice is described as part of the jahiliyya because it was 
already evident that these contemporary practices of the early ninth century 
were being left behind as normative Islam developed in other directions. 

Kister points to a number of parallel versions of the story in which this 
episode in the prophet's life is variously realized as tanassaka (ad n. 20), i‘takafa 
(n. 27) and nadhara an ya'takifa (n. 26). These variants have of course nothing 
to do with historical facts, not at least historical facts of the seventh century. 
Variant versions of a particular narrative incident reflect the milieu of oral 
narrative out of which were crystallized the fixed forms in which these narratives 
have come down to us. The primary characteristics of oral narrative, as is well 
known, are the absence of a fixed form and the creative originality of every 
version. The story-teller elaborates his narrative in response to the demands of 
the occasion, the audience, the mood, etc.?* Of the versions that once existed one 
must assume that only a few have survived, perhaps only a pale reflection of a 
version in performance. It is clear none the less that the story-tellers relied upon 
contemporary concepts and practices to recreate the life of the Prophet. And the 
concepts they preferred for this event were jiwar and i'tikaf, which, we know, are 
synonyms. 

It will be necessary to make a few comments about the more difficult of the 
passages assembled by Kister in which the word tahannatha occurs. First, 
however, in order to further establish the meaning of the word it will be useful to 


? Kister, op. cit., 230. Curiously, Kister also denies that tahannuth (as he conceives of it) could 
include fasting, since the Prophet used to take provisions. But he forgets the Muslim concept of 
fasting: the Maliki tradition enjoins fasting as an element of r'tikáf, from dawn to dusk in the usual 
way (Sahniin, vol. 1, 225). Fasting did not mean starving to death. 

8 See A. B. Lord, The Singer of Tales, Cambridge, Mass., 1960. See also my comments on oral 
tradition in ‘From midrash to scripture: the sacrifice of Abraham in early Islamic tradition’, in 
Le Muséon, 101, (11), 1988. 
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cite the only easily accessible Tradition in which the word occurs to which 
Kister does not refer. It appears in Bukhari. 


‘A’isha related that ‘Abdallah b. Zubayr said, concerning a sale or a gift that 
‘A’isha was donating, By God, ‘A’isha shall most certainly desist or, I 
shall most certainly prevent her. She said, Did he say that? They said, 
Yes. She said, By God, I commit myself by oath (nadhran) that I shall not 
talk to Ibn al-Zubayr ever again. Ibn al-Zubayr pleaded with her [through 
intermediaries] when he had been neglected for a long time [tala hijratu-hu]. 
But she said, No, by God, I shall not be conciliated in this matter ever, nor 
Shall: T d iecit e Ua ine ttam e my oath (wa-là atahannathu ilà 
nadhri).? 


The story has a happy ending, for the estranged heroes are brought together 
and ‘A’isha performs atonement by emancipating a slave (a'taqat ft nadhri-hà). 
All parties acknowledge that a Muslim should not swear an oath of this kind, 
for the Prophet forbad it. We have, since the time of Schacht's Origins, 9? become 
familiar with the fact that legal Traditions are generally a response to (not a 
cause of) juristic dispute. This Tradition neatly encapsulates in narrative form 
the juristic problem which we earlier saw Shafi‘l deal with in normative form (ad 
3.2 above). Muslims must not swear oaths not to talk to their companions and, 
if they do so, they must free themselves from such an oath by atonement. Since 
Shafi‘t also developed the view that one need not perform atonement in cases of 
this kind, one would expect to find Traditions embodying this view too. 

This Tradition is not cited in the earliest works of fiqh. 

The phrase wa-là atahannathu ilā nadhri must mean: I shall not make myself 
hànith in respect of my oath. It is to be recalled that ‘A’isha has sworn a negative 
oath: she is therefore not hànith unless or until she breaks it. When she says she 
will not be conciliated, she means that she will not be persuaded to break her 
oath, she will not make herself hanith. Tahannatha means to make oneself 
hdanith, that is, liable in respect of an oath, and this situation may be created 
either by swearing a positive oath or by breaking a negative oath or failing to 
fulfil a positive oath or becoming liable to a conditional oath. 

It is perfectly easy in most instances of the verb tahannatha assembled by 
Kister to read it as having the meaning I propose. In the light of one or two 
rather difficult cases, however, I would like to concede the possibility that the 
word may indeed be one of the addad, meaning not only to make oneself hanith 
but also to rid oneself of hinth.9 At present, it seems to me largely a matter of 
taste whether one considers this meaning likely or necessary. But, once 
conceded, it becomes almost impossible to distinguish, in any given case, which 
meaning is intended. 

In a variety of instances Kister notes that the concept takannatha is closely 
related to that of birr and its derivatives tabarrur and abarra.9 In all cases he 
interprets these words as denoting or connoting ' piety '. Now, I certainly would 
not claim that it is always possible to disentangle the conceptual reference of the 
root birr, above all when it is used in close association with words connoting 
vows. However, I would be most unwilling to concede that ‘ piety’ is the most 
likely aspect of the root to spring to mind in a context close to tahannatha. In 


? Bukhari, Sahih, Cairo, 1313 (9 vols ), vol. 8, 22. 

9 Joseph Schacht, The origins of Muhammadan jurisprudence, Oxford, 1950. 

$ See Kister, ‘Al-tahannuth, 227, ad n. 24. One such difficult case is the version of Baladhuri 
(Kister, ad n. 21). Feeding the poor, frequently associated with tahannuth is one of the more 
important ways of removing Auth; it is a mode of kaffüra, see n. 8 above. 

€ ibid., 226 ad n. 18 and 234-5. Kister 1s led to believe that tahannuth is identical with birr. But 
the semantic complexity of this word precludes any conclusion so easy 
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the passage cited above from Ibn Ishaq, I proposed the translation, ' [jiwar] was 
a practice to which Quraysh made themselves liable by vows ...’ The current 
text of Ibn Ishaq provides a gloss at this point, indicating that takannuth is the 
equivalent of tabarrur. would assume that the glossator knew what he was 
doing and that he was more familiar than us with the semantic possibilities of 
the root birr. If he did not actually know the work of Shafi‘t (where tabarrur 
denotes a kind of religiously approved oath) then he must have known the wider 
linguistic usage from which Shafi‘t derived his usage. I would imagine then that, 
in stating that tahannatha meant tabarrara, the glossator intended to convey 
that tahannatha meant to make an oath or to bind oneself by oath, and 
specifically by that kind of oath designated a tabarrur, meaning acceptable in 
form and binding. Later commentators (or other commentators), finding 
tahannatha glossed as tabarrara, misunderstood the connotations of the latter 
word (for it also undoubtedly was related to the concept birr = piety) and so 
provided the supergloss or alternative gloss ta‘abbud. This I think was an error. 
None the less, out of this erroneous gloss there developed the lexical tradition 
that makes tahannatha equivalent to ta‘abbada. 

(At the risk of multiplying hypotheses which can perhaps never be con- 
firmed, it may be worth considering that tabarrara as used by Ibn Ishaq’s 
glossator has, not the extended meaning found in Shafi‘l, but the natural 
semantic implications of a tafa“ala verb form; i.e. tabarrara means ‘to make 
oneself birr’ that is ‘to free oneself of hinth'. In this case, the intention of the 
glossator is to convey that tahannatha here, being one of the addàd, means not 
to bind oneself by cath, but to free oneself from oath liability. In this case it 
becomes necessary to consider the ritual of jiwaár at Hira’ as an act of 
atonement. That a particular ritual act might constitute a bloc-cleansing of 
accumulated liability (whether due to not fulfilling a positive or violating a 
negative vow) is not unknown to Semitic religious practice.) 9 

Kister notes that there is a group of Traditions relating to Hakim b. Hizam 
b. Khuwaylid in which the verb tahannatha appears a number of times.” The 
whole group of Traditions © constitutes a picture of a man, a trader, who is 
good, pious, participates in the rituals of the Ka‘ba, is probably monotheist but 
is not initially Muslim. He is a Jahili Arab and the question he symbolizes is: 
How does a good Jahili stand when he becomes a Muslim? The question is 
characteristically transposed into a historical and diachronic form: Hakim lived 
60 years in the Jahiliyya and 60 years in Islam. But the relevance is of course 
contemporary and synchronic (and perennial) In the late eighth and ninth 
centuries there were Jahilis (Arabic-speaking peoples, participating in tradi- 
tional religious practices, perhaps monotheist) who, on cleaving to the develop- 
ing religion of Islam, wanted to know whether their previous good actions 
counted to their credit. The good actions that were in question were such as 
participation in the rituals of Mecca, including the sacrifice of animals (nos. 630, 
648), the emancipation of slaves (648, 637), alms-giving (637—sadaga, 631— 
silat rahm, 644, 645 et al.), and other forms of generalized good action (e.g. at 
631, kdna yaf alu 'I-ma'ruf). It is noteworthy that Hakim is frequently portrayed 


$ Consider the evening prayer of the Jewish Day of Atonement (see Encyclopaedia Judaica, s.v. 
“kol nidrei "). ‘ All vows, obligations, oaths or anathemas ... which we shall have vowed, sworn, 
devoted or bound ourselves to, from this day of atonement, until the next day of atonement. . we 
repent Soria of them all; they shall all be deemed absolved, forgiven, annulled, void and made 
of no effect.’ 

“ Kister, ' Al-tahannuth ', 233. 

$ A representative group of such Traditions is conveniently gathered in Zubayr b. Bakkar, 
Jamharat nasab Quraysh, Cairo, 1381/1961, 353—77. In the following discussion I have referred to 
the Traditions by the numbers given them in this edition. 
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as binding himself by vows, e.g. at nos. 639, 641, 642 and 648. If it is 
acknowledged that tahannatha also means to bind oneself by vows, one may 
add nos. 637, 645 and 654. I would translate at no. 637, ashya' kuntu 
atahannathu bi-hà, as ‘ things to which I used to bind myself by vow ... such as 
alms-giving, emancipation of slaves, helping relatives ...’. And at no. 645, kullu 
ma rabihtu tahannathtu bi-hi, as ‘all my profits, I bound myself by vow in 
respect of them (sc. to donate them as charity, etc.) ’.® 

I am tempted to infer from this group of Traditions in conjunction with the 
evidence of the figh works (Sections 1 to 4 above) that in the late eighth and 
early ninth centuries popular religious practice amongst the Arabic-speaking 
community included, as a significant if not a major component, the practice of 
self-commitment by vows to established religious and pious practices. And, 
further, that the transition to formal/juristic Islam was characterized by a 
displacement of vow-orientated activities towards a more peripheral position 
(in the practical expression of religious commitment). 

In two Traditions Hakim is portrayed as deeply concerned with birr; at 
no. 631, kana ... yahuddu ‘ald 'lI-birr and, at no. 644, kuntu u‘dliju l-birr. Birr 
certainly means piety; but it also means the state of freedom from oath-liability 
that is achieved after one has carried out an action to which one has bound 
oneself. And it means the act of fulfilling (clearing) an oath (birr yamina-ka). In 
view of the frequency of oath-related concepts in the biography of Hakim, I 
would prefer to translate e.g. the words cited for no. 644 as ‘I took great pains 
to fulfil [my oaths]? or ‘ to achieve freedom from oath liability ’ [sc. by carrying 
out actions to which I had bound myself, etc.]. Since birr may further have the 
more general connotation of ' freedom from liability (oath- or sin-liability) ' or 
simply ' purity ' one might read Hakim's concern for birr as a general concern 
for purity. This he achieved by actions which were recognized as having a 
purifying effect: feeding the poor, emancipating slaves, etc. The term for such 
actions came to be (probably under Jewish influence?) kaffara, atonement. By 
kaffara one achieved (or re-achieved) the status of birr (purity, freedom from 
liability), a status which could be interrupted by oath-liability, sin-liability or 
the liability incurred when one broke the natural bonds of family life ('ugiiq). 

In this essay I have tried to analyse the meaning and the connotations of 
concepts that occur in literature of the late eighth and early ninth centuries. 
Some of these connotations have not been noted by Western scholars; some, 
indeed, have been very nearly eliminated from the Arabic lexical tradition. The 
elimination of certain semantic strands from the tradition is due to pressures 
arising out of the development of new connotations as the words were squeezed 
and moulded by the academic traditions of jurisprudence, theology and exegesis 
(not to mention, what is almost invisible to us, social practice). Of the processes 
involved I have studied here only a few, and those only partially. In many 
specific instances (especially in Tradition literature, which is much less struc- 
turally controlled than figh literature) I am unable to offer a decisive suggestion 
as to what meaning was intended. Perhaps in the telling of a story it did not 
much matter whether tahannatha or tabarrara meant to bind oneself by oath or 
to free oneself from hinth (for both seem to mean both) since each of these 
actions implied, in any case, an act of conspicuous piety, whether of ritual form 
(war, i'tikàf, hajj) or of social charity (alms-giving, emancipation). These were 
actions to which one might bind oneself, or by which one might free oneself 


$ Granting that tahannatha is one of the addad, one might also try, for 637, ‘ things whereby I 
used to free myself from hinth ' (i.e. from oath- or sin-liability) . . . such as alms-giving. .’, and, for 
645, ‘all the profits I made I dedicated to freeing myself from Anth ...' Cf. nn. 8, 61 and 63 above 
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from the liabilities one had incurred (whether by oath, by sin or by duties (e.g. 
filial) unfulfilled), 

I need hardly point out that by demonstrating that the word birr means to be 
free of liability (or to be pure or clear) I have brought it into semantic parity 
with its Hebrew cognate. The development from there to birr = piety or 
dutifulness seems to me initially a natural development, but in time so 
buttressed by the needs of a theological tradition that its earlier connotations 
were largely lost. 

Concepts of the late eighth and early ninth centuries reflect the social and 
academic situation of that period. Writers and scholars used available concepts 
to describe and control their world, and, naturally, to describe and create (or re- 
create) the life of their prophet and his contemporaries. Professor M. J. Kister’s 
masterly and fascinating studies of early hadith are all infused with the 
conviction that the elucidation of a concept will illuminate history. He is, of 
course, correct. J am not convinced that the history in question will be that of 
events that occurred more than 150 years prior to the establishment of the texts 
which are the object of our study.” 


& I should like to thank G. R. Hawting and A. Rippin who criticized and commented upon an 
earlier draft of this paper. 
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VOWELS IN JIBBALI VERBS 


By K. M. HAYWARD, R. J. HAYWARD and SALIM BAKHĪT AL-TABUKI 


Considering the unique position of the Modern South Arabian languages 
within Semitic it 1s surprising how little has been published concerning them. A 
case in point is the Jibbali language of Dhofar, whose extreme phonetic and 
phonological complexity should arouse the interest of the general linguist as 
well as of the Semitic specialist. This becomes clear in even a brief perusal of the 
most notable pioneer study of the language, T. M. Johnstone’s Jibbali lexicon. 

In addition to a list of Jibbali words and their English meanings, the Jibbdali 
lexicon (hereafter JL) contains a valuable introductory grammatical descrip- 
tion. The present paper owes its inspiration to this Introduction, in particular to 
Johnstone's account of certain irregularities within the verbal system. 


I 
Johnstone distinguishes two conjugational classes for simple verbs, referring 
to them as types (a) and (b) (JL, p. xvi). The differences between the two 
conjugations (hereafter C(a) and C(b)) show up clearly in a comparison of the 3 
p.m. singular forms for the perfect, imperfect, and subjunctive,! e.g. 


l. perfect imperfect subjunctive 
C(a) ksr © k[»]sór ylk] yóksplr 
C(b) fkr 9 Sek("ir wf lelksr yn fkár 
-- fékp]r 


Glosses: peel, shell; become poor 


Johnstone notes that ‘ Simple verbs with weak radicals (’,w,y), gutturals or 
with the labials b or m have various idiosyncrasies.’ (JL, p. xviii).? Our concern 
here is only with those verbs that contain guttural radicals (hereafter “GR 
verbs ")? In studying Jibbali, it very soon becomes apparent that one needs to 
recognize a phonological class of guttural obstruents comprising the laryngeal A 
together with the uvulars (g,x)* and the pharyngeals (<4). A preliminary 
classification of simple GR verbs yields the five patterns exemplified by the 
following: ? 


! In JL a fourth ‘principal part’, the 3 m.s. conditional, is often included, since C(a) and C(b) 
verbs show differences here too. Our investigation of this form has not been systematic enough to 
warrant the inclusion of 1ts consideration in the present study. 

? This list does not appear to be exhaustive, for in both the body of JL and in our researches it 
has been noted that there are other systematic ' idiosyncrasies '. In particular, these are observed in 
(i) verbs in which C? and C are identical (cf. also Johnstone’s remarks, JL, p. xix, n. 30) and (ii) 
verbs 1n which C' is an alveolar sonorant (cf. the relevant entries in JL). 

3It should be noted that there appears to be a co-occurrence constraint governing triradical 
roots which prohibits the occurrence of more than one guttural, except 1n cases involving radical 
reduplication. 

Although g patterns within the Jibbàli system as the * voiced congener’ to x, it should be noted 
that its range of realizations includes [q]. It is appropriate at this point to observe that in the 
representation of this segment and all other consonants of Jibbali, we have followed the 
transcription employed in JL (for an explanation of this see JL, pp. xiii f£). With regard to the 
vowels too we have generally followed Johnstone's system. In representing narrower phonetic 
values of vowels we have 1n general followed IPA practice, with the addition of a convention that 
extremely reduced anaptyctic vocoids are represented by means of vowel letters raised above the 
line, 

> A sixth pattern is noted in JL for only one verbal root, viz. bxx ' (chameleon) make a spitting 
sound’. Apart from this (possibly phonaesthetic ?) item, roots in which C? and C? are identical 
gutturals appear to be lacking. 
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perfect imperfect subjunctive 


ba 


1. C' = any guttural (i) gfk 0 glal fok — y[]gófk yL1géfk 
2. Gi) Hf? hélf yha JRS 
1. ghl 9 glelhél — y[delo]ól sy [gh 
4. C = ‘hg or x sfo  slal'af IAS sE 
5. C? = any guttural! fsx  fésx yl] sx  »v3fs[üx 


Glosses: cheat somebody; “be sharp; “take advantage of s.b. one is respon- 
sible for, eat more than one’s share; “remove husks; (animals) dash away 
wildly 


None of the patterns of the ‘ principal parts’ of the verbs in 2 shows any 
obvious overall affinity with the conjugation types illustrated in 1. Many of the 
patterns of GR verbs might be described as ‘hybrids’ since they show 
characteristics of both C(a) and C(b). Consider, for example, the verbs of the 
type exemplified in 2.4. Allowing for a vowel difference which could be 
explained quite naturally in terms of the presence of a pharyngeal or a uvular 
consonant, they seem to have perfects of the C(a) type. Yet examination of the 
subjunctive shows that it, at any rate, patterns like C(b); the imperfect too 
shows greater similarity to this type than to C(a). Precisely the opposite 
conclusions might be reached in the case of the pattern exemplified in 2.5. Here 
the perfect is clearly that of C(b), though the imperfect and subjunctive are 
much more like those of C(a). Do these verbs then belong to separate, ‘ mixed’ 
conjugations? Or might a more abstract analysis reveal underlying affinities 
with C(a) and C(b)? 

Before these questions can be considered, it is necessary to establish what the 
underlying canonical forms of the verbs belonging to C(a) and C(b) are. This is 
not entirely straightforward, because of problems which arise in the analysis of 
the unaccented stem vowels. It was to highlight these problems that the vowels 
were transcribed in phonetic brackets in 1 and 2, and we now proceed to 
consider their phonological status. We shall return to the analysis of the GR 
verbs in sections IIT, IV, and V. 


II 
It is clear that Johnstone recognized the analytical problems raised by the 
unaccented stem vowels. In his 1975 article, which 1s a comparative study of the 
Modern South Arabian languages, the canonical stem forms of the perfect for 
C(a) and C(b) for Jibbàli are presented as in 3 (see Johnstone, 1975: 12). 


3. C(a) C(b) 
CaCóC CéCaC 


Three vowels appear in these forms, viz: 2, e, and a. Comparison with the 
appropriate forms of 1 shows that the use of shewa here is not intended to 
distinguish a phonetic quality as such; rather it would seem to be a symbol 
representing a vowel, the quality of which might be predictable in some way. 
One might hazard a guess that the vocalic element represented by the shewa in 
these formulae was an epenthetic element, inserted to ensure conformity with 


5 It should be noted that final radical k is rare. With the exception of krh ' hate’, which patterns 
according to 2.5, all the verbs recorded in JL show considerable irregularities, in each case arising on 
account of other radicals in the roots concerned. 
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syllable or word structure constraints. If this had been the case, a more abstract 
representation could have been proposed for these forms, i.e. as CCoC and 
CeCC. Although no arguments are expressly advanced in justification of his 
decision, this more abstract approach is rejected by Johnstone (1975: 16, n. 14). 
Later, in JL, the semi-abstract representation involving shewa is discontinued in 
favour of a more concrete (more or less phonemic) transcription representing 
qualitatively distinguished vowels. Shewa does indeed appear many times in JL, 
but here it seems to be employed for a relatively fixed phonetic value only, e.g. 
tafdéran 2 f. pl. conditional of fdr ' shiver with fear’ (JL, p. xviii); ygolad / yaglad 
3 m.s. imperfect and subjunctive of g/d ' punish’ (JL, 75). 

The unaccented vowels of the perfects of C(a) verbs like ksr (see 1) are 
always pronounced with clear [2] vowels, which are virtually identical in quality 
to the accented vowel, e.g. 


4. f[o]k3$ ‘tap something until it breaks (as, e.g., an egg)’; gl»]/ós ‘ quarrel, 
nag’; k[»]s3f ‘climb’; t[2]/3b ‘ request, demand, ask for’; z[»]rs ‘grow a 
molar tooth’; d[a|rdk ‘ rescue’ 


Alongside perfect forms such as these, there are many others in which only the 
accented stem vowel occurs. In the majority of such cases, it may be observed 
that C’ and C? are both ‘ plain’ (i.e. voiceless, non-glottalized) obstruents. This 
is seen in the following C(a) perfects: l 


5. fsók ‘finish a meeting’; fS ‘fail’; ftór ‘be unable to move’; kfál ‘be a 
sponsor *; ksdb ‘save money’; $for * recover after sickness’; t/3/ ‘ spit’; stól 
‘brandish a sword or dagger’ 


Similar monovocalic perfect forms are encountered in C(a) verbs in which C’ is 
an alveolar non-obstruent liquid or nasal, i.e. J, r, or n:7 


6. ndók ‘ sink (intr.) ; nfg ‘ emerge’; nkdr ‘ deny’; ns3b ‘ erect the centrepole of 
a house’; nis ‘ scatter (intr.)’; nz3f ‘ knock over/aside, deny vehemently’; 
ld5f * bang down, as when something heavy drops’; /k3t ‘ patch leather ’; /k3f 
‘ pick off (e.g., scabs)’; rdól ~ rad5l ‘(s.b.) become base/vile’; rgaf ~ ragaf 
‘shiver’; rk3t ~ rak3t ‘step on’; rfós ~ rofs * trample on’ 


Logically there are two possibilities for explaining the differences between the 
forms of 4 on the one hand and those of 5 and 6 on the other. One could regard 
the unaccented vowels of forms like those of 4 as epenthetically inserted ‘ copy ' 
vowels. Alternatively one could posit underlying forms with two stem vowels 
for all C(a) perfects, and account for the surface forms of 5 and 6 in terms of 
processes of syncope. We adopt the latter course on the grounds that precisely 
such syncope processes are required elsewhere in the phonology, in situations 
where epenthesis would not be motivated. 

In 3 f.s. perfect forms the accent always falls on the final -a¢ inflectional 
suffix. Comparison of 3 m.s. and 3 f.s. forms of verbs in which C? and C? are 
plain obstruents shows alternations exactly like those of 5, e.g.* 


‘In JL, the forms transcribed here as JC or rC usually appear with a preceding e, 1.e., as el or er. 
Although it is possible to hear a vocalic segment preceding the consonant, we prefer to regard this as 
the realization of a syllabic liquid. It should be noted that, in the case of r, variant forms 1n which an 
initial unaccented stem vowel is pronounced are always possible. 

8 The point is illustrated here with GR verbs. The fact that we shall later claum that GR verbs of 
the type illustrated do not really belong to C(a) in no way invalidates the present argument. 
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T. 3 m.s. perfect 3 f.s. perfect 
bht © bahát bahtót 
bxs ®© baxás baxsót 
dhs dahás dahsit 
zhf ? zaháf zahfót 


Glosses: search for something in the sand; “grieve somebody; “annoy 
somebody; crawl 


In the same way, comparison of 3 m.s. and 3 f.s. perfect forms of C(a) verbs 
having n as C? shows alternations between forms with and without vowels which 
should be compared with the forms of 7; it should also be noted that in this 
situation n shows phonetic lengthening. Stems containing medial liquids have 
phonetically short vowels in the 3 f.s. forms, though total deletion does not 
occur. 


8. 3 m.s. perfect 3 f.s. perfect 
kn © konót ko[n-]tt 
gif dolóf dol] fat 
drg © doróg dor["]g3t 
cf. sgd © sogsd sog[»]d5t 


Glosses: 9 (animal) die suddenly/unexpectedly; 9jump; “become used to walking 
for the first time (of a young animal); €bow in worship 


For the stem alternations illustrated in 7 and 8, the only possible explanations 
would be ones involving syncope, and, in view of the identity of the conditions 
obtaining in the forms of 5 (cf. 7) and 6 (cf. 8), we believe that the syncope 
explanation should be extended to them also. 

The problem with the unaccented stem vowels in the 3 m.s. perfects of C(b) 
is that, even when they are not syncopated, they are usually reduced to such an 
extent that it is virtually impossible to be sure whether a vowel is there or not. 
The problem encountered here is in fact a very general one, for, whereas vowels 
in an immediately pretonic syllable are pronounced, except when the con- 
sonants flanking them cause syncope (as described above), those in an immedi- 
ately post-tonic syllable are subject to another very pervasive type of syncope. 
Indeed, it is our impression that a post-tonic vowel is in evidence only when C? is 
either r (cf. fkr in 1) or a guttural (cf. below). In establishing the underlying stem 
vocalism for C(b) perfects, we turn once again to the 3 f.s. forms. Since in these 
accent occurs on the inflectional suffix, the final stem vowel—now pretonic—is 
clearly pronounced, and is generally heard as similar in quality to the accented 
vowel of the masculine form,’ e.g. 


? There ıs one regular set of exceptions to this statement. When an initial stem vowel is lost on 
account of the syncope processes illustrated in 5 to 8, the pretonic vowel usually assimilates totally 
to the vowel of the inflection, e.g. 


3 m.s. perfect 3 f.s. perfect 
Sk © $éfk sflo]k3t 
rdf 9 rédf rd|o] fót 
ifr © léfí Wok 
nz @ n|ijsz ns|i]zót ~ ns[o]zót 


Glosses: “refrain from replying to somebody who speaks rudely to one; “ride behind another rider; 
drink the top off the milk; @sip something hot) 
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9. 3 m.s. perfect. 3 f.s. perfect 
Jdr © fédr ~ fédl]r federst 
dkr © dékr ~ dékf?|r dekerst 
sdf © séaf sedefit 


Glosses: shiver with fear; Oremember; “be dented 


We conclude then that the underlying patterns of vocalism for C(a) and C(b) 
are CoCoC and CeCeC respectively. 

For the imperfect stem, the underlying vocalism is clear enough for C(b), i.e. 
CeCoC; provided that one or other of the syncope processes exemplified in 5 
and 6 does not occur, both vowels are distinctly present. In the imperfect of 
C(a), we encounter another situation of extreme reduction/deletion of post- 
tonic vowels. In this case, the 3 f.s. form does not have an accented inflectional 
suffix, so that we cannot turn to it for evidence as to whether a second stem 
vowel is present or not. Fortunately, however, another member of the imperfect 
paradigm, the 3 m. dual, is distinguished by means of an -ə suffix, and this is 
always accented. Once again, a stem vowel now appears in pretonic position, 
and the argument for establishing two underlying stem vowels for the imperfect 
of C(a) proceeds as in the preceding paragraph. 


10. 3 m.s. imperfect 3 m.d. imperfect 
drs © ydirs (d [»]r[1s3 
fer ® yfsgl"lr ~ yfogt]r OV blelo]rá 
tuf o ytólf Qd E15 
sgl @ yságl Ws] g[215 


Glosses: study; tell a lie; 9skim; tilt something 


It seems safe to say that for neither conjugation is there an underlying vowel 
between C' and C" in the subjunctive.!! The only remaining problem is whether 
such an element needs to be recognized between C^ and C in the subjunctive 
stem for C(a). Various forms of the paradigm do indeed show a vowel in this 
position, though it is not obvious what quality should be assigned to it, for, as 
the following forms show, both » and e vowels appear in roughly equal numbers 
of cases," e.g. 


11. kór © gld © sdf © 
3 m.s. yókšśľ]r yogl [']d yósd[] f 
3 m.d. yllksór JÜ] glad yllsdf 
3 m.pl. yÜlksór t] giód isda 
3 f.pl. [ksérn t|] glédn [s: ]défn 
2 m.pl. iü[']|ksor i[*] god [s BS 
2 f.pl. t[']ksérn t['] glédn [sz ]défn 
] p. n|']ksér n|'] gléd nsdéf 


Glosses: peel, shell; punish; ©dent/buckle something 


10 The forms without the prefix are preferred. 

!! Tt should be pointed out that the i vowel appearing 1n this position (as well as between C? and 
C3) in 2 f.s. forms has to be regarded as a very special case. As in certain Ethiopian Semitic languages 
(e.g. Chaha, Ennemor, Harari), the prefixing paradigms have come to utilize vowel umlaut and/or 
consonant palatalization as the main exponent of the feminine in 2 p.s forms 3 

12 Support for an analysis in which the second stem vowel is left undetermined 1s seen in 3 m.s. 
forms to which a consonantal pronominal object suffix has been added. In such forms (presumably 
inadmissible) four member consonant clusters would result 1f the second stem vowel of the 
subjunctive were not retained. The vowel that is pronounced in these forms is 2 for some verbs, e for 
others, and either 2 or £ for yet others. 
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The solution proposed is simply to postulate the underlying presence of a vowel, 
the quality of which will be determined by morphological factors. 

We conclude this section with a table showing the canonical stem forms we 
have postulated. 


12. perfect imperfect subjunctive 
C(a) CoCoC CoCoC ICCVC 
C(b) CeCeC CeCoC CCoC 


In deriving the pronounced surface forms from these underlying stem 
shapes, three types of syncope have been invoked, viz. 
(i) plain obstruent syncope; cf. 7 and 9 
(ii) sonorant syncope; cf. 8 and 10 
(iii) post-tonic syncope; cf. 11 and 12 


III 

In section I, we called attention to one problem concerning the GR verbs, 
namely that it is not at all obvious how, if at all, they fit into the basic 
dichotomous conjugational scheme set up for other verbs. Our intention in this 
and the following two sections is to examine each set of GR verbs to see if at 
least a partial answer can be provided to this question. We begin with those 
verbs in which the second radical is a guttural consonant (hereafter GR = C”, 
exemplified in 2.3 and 2.4; section IV will be concerned with verbs having a final 
guttural radical (cf. 2.5), and section V will be concerned with verbs having an 
initial guttural radical (cf. 2.1, 2.2). 

It is convenient to start with a consideration of GR = C? verbs for at least 
two reasons. Firstly, these verbs present fewer analytical difficulties; secondly, 
virtually all the principles and processes needed for the analysis of the other GR 
verb types will be introduced. 

In section I, we observed that, although the perfect of GR — C" verbs shows 
some similarities to the C(a) type, the subjunctive and, to a certain extent, the 
imperfect appear to be closer to C(b). This is seen in 2 above, and in the 
following examples: 


13. 3 m.s. perfect 3 m.s. imperfect — 3 m.s. subjunctive 
t's @ ta] Tá]s y Dto) tls yit T]s 
dis? ^ d[a]h[á]s Lap p5]s yD1dh[5]s 
zgf © zlalg{al f yllit] f ylli] f 
rxg © rla|xiá]s Drioxbls W'Trx[5)s 
dir? — dlelplélr yildi] yLldh[5]r 


Glosses: be stubborn/awkward; “annoy somebody; “pour/spill a liquid in 
large quantities; “become cheap; “be finished, run out 


It is our opinion that all verbs of this type can be fitted into C(b), provided that 
we recognize certain phonologically determined processes. 

Comparison of the above forms with the canonical stem shapes for C(b) set 
out in (12) reveals the following discrepancies: ? 

(1) a mismatch of both vowels in the perfect stem 

(ii) a mismatch of the first vowel in the imperfect stem 
The discrepancies noted here can be accounted for by the operation of certain 
assimilatory processes, all of which could be said to ‘conspire’ towards the 


DA third discrepancy emerges when we consider accent; cf. below. 
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achievement of stem shapes conforming to the following phonotactic state- 
ment: ^ 


~ 


14. Vowels on either side of a guttural consonant agree in quality. 


The assimilatory processes affecting vowels preceding and following gutturals 
are as follows: 


15 (a) A vowel preceding a guttural will undergo total assimilation to a 
rounded vowel immediately following the guttural. 

(b) If the vowel following the guttural is not rounded, or if there 1s no 
following vowel, then the vowel preceding the guttural will be 
unrounded and lowered. If the guttural concerned has a back articula- 
tion (Le., 5, h, x, é), the vowel will also be backed. 

(c) An unrounded vowel following a guttural will assimilate totally to a 
preceding vowel. 


The interaction of these rules ? is seen in the following derivations of (3 m.s.) 
perfect and imperfect forms for dhs ‘annoy somebody’ and /ht ' pant’. 











16. perfect imperfect 
underlying form [dehes] ly + dehas] 
15(a) ydohos 
15(b) dahes 
15(c) dahas ——— 
pronounced form d [a]|h[á]s yl'ld I2Mil[2]s 
17. perfect imperfect 
underlying form /lehet] /y + lehot] 
15(a) ylohot 
15(b) lehet er 
15(c) lehet P 
pronounced form l [e] h[£]t yl [JA] 


As the rounded vowels found in all the forms discussed so far happen also to 
be low vowels, it might look as if rounding (15a) and lowering (155) could be 
collapsed into a single rule in which rounding would be regarded as determined 
by a second contextual variable, namely, the quality of the post-guttural vowel. 
That this would be an incorrect interpretation, and that rounding and lowering 
are quite independent processes, is demonstrated by GR = C" verbs having a 
nasal third radical, e.g. {7m ‘taste’, dxm ' remove, pluck out’, tin * mill, grind’. 
As a result of a very general process brought about by the presence of nasals, all 
such verbs show vowel raising rather than lowering (155) in the imperfect," in 
addition to rounding across gutturals (15a), e.g. 


M Concerning the notion of 'conspiracy' (ie. functional unity) 1n phonological rules, cf 
i Charles W (1970), ‘On the functional unity of phonological rules’, Linguistic Inquiry 3: 
3-33. 
5 None of these rules requires extrinsic ordering relations. 

' Other rules, such as stress assignment, epenthesis, etc., may need to apply, but since they are 
not directly relevant to the discussion at hand, they are omitted here 

17 * Nasal raising’ appears to affect all vowels except low unrounded ones. 
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18. perfect imperfect 
underlying form /te‘em| [y + te'om[ 
15(a) —— yto'om 
15(b) ta'em 
15(c) ta'am —— 
‘nasal raising ’ ee, yto'um , 
pronounced form [a] Jalm WL] Tan 


We can turn from vowel quality differences to the further discrepancy 
between GR = C? verbs and ‘regular’ C(b) verbs mentioned above (n. 13), 
namely placement of the accent in the perfect. Indeed the fact that, in 
GR = C" verbs, accent falls on the second stem vowel in most members of the 
perfect paradigm (cf. 19 below) would initially incline one to regard these verbs 
as somehow basically closer to the C(a) type. It is only when the accentual 
patterns of GR verb forms as a whole are considered that an interesting 
distributional constraint emerges. The generalization in question is that the 
accent never falls on a vowel preceding a guttural (cf. the forms given in 2 
above). If we are correct in assuming this constraint to be phonologically 
motivated,'? it would seem reasonable to incorporate reference to the occur- 
rence of gutturals into certain of the otherwise morphologically determined 
rules of accent placement. For the case under consideration we propose the 
following: 


19. Accent placement—C(b) perfect: 
Except in the case of 3 f.s., 3 m.d., and 3 f.d. forms (in which accent always 
falls on the inflectional suffix), the accent falls on the first stem vowel unless 
this is followed by a guttural, in which case it falls on the second stem vowel. 


IV 
In this section, we shall consider verbs in which the final radical is a guttural 
(hereafter GR — C? verbs). In addition to the example given in 2.5, the 
following verbs illustrate this pattern: 


20. perfect imperfect subjunctive 
df © déf {1° ydr yádf [T 
Ikh © lék[ pn skh yólķľ]h 
$rx © sér[]x ` yHs5rx y3sr[*]x 
krh 20 kér[*]h yli]karh yókr[z]h 


Glosses: push, pay; throw a stone from an elevated place; “splay (branches, 
legs) apart; to dislocate a joint (used of animals), rip (branch off a tree); ?hate 


The imperfect can, beyond all doubt, be identified as that of C(a). The same 
conclusion may be reached in the case of the subjunctive, provided that we 


5 At least in words spoken in isolation, accent in Jibbàli is manifested primarily by higher pitch. 
We have not noted any instances of words containing more than one accented syllable (cf. 
Johnstone, 1975: 12; JL, p. xv). 

? According to ‘the entries in JL, many derived verbs (notably those with causative and 
intensive-conative stems) based on roots containing gutturals have forms 1n which the accent occurs 
on a preguttural vowel. We have not investigated such forms, but if the accentual patterns recorded 
in JL are correct, the negative constraint on preguttural accent would be restricted to simple verbs. 

Concerning the general effects of gutturals on syllabification in certain dialects of Arabic see 
Johnstone, 1967: 6 ff.; Ingham, 1976: 73. 

? See n. 6 above. 
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' recognize the operation of rule (15).b, spreading lowness and backness to the 
undetermined vowel preceding the guttural, viz: 


21. 3 m.s. subjunctive 
underlying form ly + odfV'] 
15(b) yodfa' 
accent assignment yódfa' 
post-tonic reduction/syncope yódf [1 


The fundamental problem in the case of GR = C? verbs concerns the 
perfect, where both the vocalism and the location of accent point unmistakably 
to C(b) rather than C(a). Regarding the accent, we may note that if these verbs 
followed the pattern of the ‘regular’ C(a) verbs, it would fall on a vowel 
preceding a guttural. We should like to suggest, therefore, that accent placement 
in the C(a) perfect is also affected by the presence of a guttural radical, viz: 


22. Accent placement —C(a) perfect: 
Except in the case of 3 f.s., 3 m.d., and 3 f.d. forms (in which accent always 
falls on the inflectional suffix), the accent falls on the second stem vowel 
unless this is followed by a guttural, in which case it falls on the first stem 
vowel. 


We must now turn to the question of vocalism. In contrast to the case of the 
GR = C? verbs, it does not appear possible to explain this with reference to the 
general phonological principles of the language, and the appearance of e rather 
than the expected » must be considered irregular. The historical origin of this 
irregularity may well have been analogical restructuring. Shift of the accent to 
the first stem vowel would have created completely anomalous forms having the 
vocalism of C(a) but the accentual pattera of C(b). It does not seem impossible 
to suppose that if preguttural unrounding (see 155) had already been operative 
prior to accentual shift, the loss of half of the characteristic vocalism of C(a) 
would have been a major catalyst in the recategorization process, viz: 


23. *CoC3G — *CoCáG > *C3CaG > CéCaG (G = guttural) 


Quite strong support for this piece of internal reconstruction appears in 3 f.s. 
perfect forms of some GR = C? verbs,?! where, due to the presence of a post- 
thematic rounded vowel in the inflection, the hypothesized underlying round- 
ness of the preguttural stem vowel is maintained (cf. 14). Significantly, the first 
stem vowel also remains rounded in such forms, so that the 3 f.s. forms emerge 
with a vocalism identical to those of regular C(a) verbs——and in marked 
contrast to those of the C(b) type, e.g. 


24. 3 m.s. perfect 3 f.s. perfect 
g'o ^ gél[T gal! [2] 5: 
frx © fér|[*|x f lolrio]x?t 
gdh ^ géd|*]h gla|dla|hoe 

cf. C(a):—kdr @ k[odór k[old [»]rót 


cf. C(b):—dkr © dékr ~ dék[']r d[e]k[e]rt ~ d[o]k[]rt 


Glosses: gnaw; (egg) to split open; drift ashore (shipwrecked people); be 
able; “remember, mention 


?! In 3 f.s. perfect forms in which C’ or C! and C? condition either sonorant syncope or plain 
obstruent syncope (see end of section IT) one or both of the stem vowels are lost altogether, e.g. 3 f.s. 
[f:]thót, but 3 m.s. féi[*]h; cf. fth ‘loose’. 
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V 
GR - C' verbs fall into two distinct patterns, as noted in 2; 25 and 26 give 
further examples of both types. 


25. 3 m.s. perfect 3 m.s. imperfect 3 m.s. subjunctive 
hrf © Afo|raf yt ]hérf yilherf 
d^ — plas si] édf yt edf 
gzfO  glo]lzof M'1géz f M'1géz f 

Glosses: put something aside; chop; tuck up one's legs 

26. 3 m.s. perfect 3 m.s. imperfect 3 m.s. subjunctive 
kk ék[]r yt lajkķór wl kor 
hrd ®© hérd ylhla]ród yllhród 
gdl © geal]! yi"lglaldsl yi"|gdol 


Glosses: fall short in one’s duty; “be strong; “to carry on one’s back 


Verbs of the type illustrated in 2.1(ii) and 26 present minimal difficulty, for 
they are immediately recognizable as C(b) verbs. Indeed, the only feature that 
requires comment is the appearance of a low unrounded vowel between the 
pronominal prefix and the initial guttural in the imperfect and the subjunctive. 

With the exception of the accented prethematic vowel of the C(a) subyunc- 
tive (see 12), it is almost certainly true to say that any vocoid appearing between 
the prefix and C’ in any of the prefixing paradigms is anaptyctic rather than 
phonological. This statement is based on the following reasons: 

(i) The vocoid appearing in this position is not only of extreme brevity, but 
its basic ['] quality seems often to be influenced by articulatory features of the 
preceding or following elements, e.g. y['] frók 3 m.s. subjunctive of frk ‘be 
afraid’; y[*U/t5f ~ y[']/tf 3 m.s. subjunctive of ltf ‘be pleasant/kind to s.b.’; 
yE]rh3l ~ y[']rhó] 3 m.s. subjunctive of rhil ‘bring water from a distance’; 
yl] flóx ~ y|] fox 3 m.s. subjunctive of fix ‘ (animal) turn wild’. 

(ii) Under certain conditions no vocoid is present at all. Those prefixes that 
have an initial ¢ (found in 3rd person feminine and all 2nd person forms— 
though see footnote 11 regarding the 2 f.s. form) exhibit a systematic lack of a 
following vocoid whenever C' is a dental or alveolar obstruent other than s or 5. 
In such cases the prefix undergoes total assimilation to C', resulting in words 
with an initial geminate. Such forms are relatively easily accounted for in terms 
of a failure of epenthesis to apply to a sequence of identical segments.” On the 
other hand it would be difficult to find a plausible phonetic explanation for an 
alternative analysis in terms of syncope, e.g. [#:]agd/ (= /t + Segal/) and [#:]g9/ 
(= ft + $golf) 3 f.s. imperfect and subjunctive of $g/ ‘keep somebody busy/ 
distracted °; [£ ]og3k (= /t + tegak/) and [t:]g2k (= [t + tgak/) 3 f.s. imperfect 
and subjunctive of tgk ‘ be attached to something’; [s:’]a 9k (= /t + se'ok/) and 
[sz] 9k (= /t + s'okf) 3 f.s. imperfect and subjunctive of s‘k ' shout, yell’; [dz] or 
(= jt + de'or[) and [d:]‘Sr (= /t + d'orf) 3 f.s. imperfect and subjunctive of d'r 
* spill/pour something ’; etc. 

In the case where the anaptyctic vocoid precedes a guttural it undergoes 
lowering according to rule 15(b). As far as one can judge in the case of such an 
evanescent segment it also has a back quality, even where C' is the laryngeal A 


2 1f we assume that there is an underlying geminate sequence the fact that epenthesis does not 
apply is entirely to be expected; see the discussion 1n Kenstowicz, Michael J. and Charles Pyle 
(1973), ‘On the phonological integrity of geminate clusters’, pp. 27-43 in Michael J. Kenstowtcz 
and Charles W. Kisseberth (ed.), Issues in phonological theory, The Hague : Mouton. 
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(cf. 155). Thus, epenthesis and guttural lowering account for the prethematic 
vowels of the imperfects and subjunctives of verbs of the type illustrated in 26. 
The low back quality of the first stem vowel of the imperfect of such verbs is 
explained by the assimilation rule 15(c). The derivations of the 3 m.s. imperfect 
and subjunctive of gdl ' carry on ones back’ are given in 27. 





27. 3 m.s. imperfect 3 m.s. subjunctive 
underlying form /y + gedal] ly + gdol/ 
epenthesis yigedol yigdol 
15(b) yagedol yagdol 
15(c) yagad»l 
pronounced form y[*g[a]d3! yl*1gd5l 


The last type to be considered are- GR = C' verbs having the pattern of 
principal parts set out in 2.1(1) and 25. The perfects of such verbs are absolutely 
regular C(a) verbs, so that one is led to expect a situation which is complemen- 
tary to that of verbs having the pattern of 2.1(ii) and 26, which we have just 
analysed as underlyingly belonging to C(b). Unfortunately the remaining 
principal part does not meet our expectations, since the single common form 
found for both imperfect and subjunctive appears to be quite unique and has 
stubbornly resisted all our attempts to analyse it as having a basic affinity with 
either C(a) or C(b). In consequence we have had to conclude that such verbs 
constitute a further distinct conjugational type. 

The fact that not all Jibbali simple-stem verbs can be fitted into the two-term 
classification originally proposed by Johnstone is not in itself too disturbing, 
since it is quite apparent that there are certain other simple-stem verb types 
(notably those in which C? and C? are identical) that cannot be accommodated 
within this binary taxonomy either. A more serious challenge concerns how we 
might explain the fact that such an additional conjugation class is restricted to 
verbs the initial radical of which is a guttural, for the existence of such a 
correlation almost certainly implies that the defining morphological properties 
of the conjugation would have arisen as a function of the phonological 
properties of the lexical root. Regrettably, we are at present in no position to 
explain such a development. There is, moreover, another not altogether 
dissimilar question. If one assumes (pace Johnstone JL, p. xvi, n. 18) that the 
C(a):C(b) distinction was originally correlated with a semantic/syntactic 
transitivity difference, one would like to know why all simple verbs in which the 
guttural radical is C? belong to C(b}, while all simple verbs in which the guttural 
radical is C? belong to C(a). Careful lexical comparison of Jibbali with the other 
Southern Arabian languages—as yet unattempted—will probably provide an 
answer to this question; but any such answer will be likely to involve a good deal 
of analogical recategorization. 

The present study, then, has implications for the historical development of 
the South Arabian languages, as well as for the synchronic description of Jibbali 
itself. Although it has dealt with a limited area of the grammar (simple verbs) 
only, and has left some questions unanswered, we hope that it will provide a 
useful basis for further research in this field. 
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UIGURICA FROM DUNHUANG 


By MARCEL ERDAL 


Since the early years of this century, there has been a steady flow of 
publications containing editions of Uigur texts found in the Turfan region and 
brought to Germany. Not so the Uigur MSS of Dunhuang, which are kept in 
London and Paris. À good start was made by Le Coq, Thomsen and Pelliot in 
1911-1914. Twenty years later, Bang, Gabain and Rachmati published the 
‘Sutra of Eight Heaps'.! Another forty years were to elapse before the 
appearance of further material. Moriyasu? mentions hundreds of MSS found 
in the cave which was given the number 181. There have, on the other hand, 
been multiple editions: The ‘ Story of the Two Princes’ was edited three times; * 
recently, an Uigur text in Tibetan script was published—twice.° 

From the linguistic point of view, this last is a most exciting find: like the 
Brahmi writing system, Tibetan transcription gives phonetic details which 
cannot be gained from the study of Old Turkic in any of the other scripts which 
were in use for it. It has been maintained that the Brahmi texts represent an 
aberrant dialect perhaps reflecting the speech of Tokharians, and could not, 
therefore, be used as evidence for Old Turkic as a whole. Brahmi evidence is 
now corroborated, or at least complemented, by a document in a very different 
writing system, discovered in a different place, and not attached to an 
orthographical tradition: scholars can now proceed to describe the phonetics 
and phonology of Uigur. The readings of the two editions differ in about twenty 
points, not all of them trivial. Fortunately, Moriyasu's (otherwise not wholly 
reliable) edition offers a facsimile. Discussing the issues raised by that text here 
would, however, lead us too far astray. 

In two beautifully printed volumes, Hamilton has now given us access to 
another 36 Uigur MSS from Dunhuang. One third of these is kept in London, 
the rest in Paris. We gain, here, a glimpse of the daily life and spiritual 
experiences of a motley society. The editor has followed the Buddhist, 
Manichaean or Christian authors or translators with erudition, and is also at 
home with the often colloquial style of the private letters. 

The work opens with a detailed and well-documented account of the 
fortunes of Dunhuang in the ninth and tenth centuries and of the political and 
military circumstances in the whole area. Then comes the edition proper, 
followed by ‘ Conclusions’ (which I shall not quote), a rich bibliography and 
various indexes. The documents are presented both in transliteration and in 


' W. Bang, A. von Gabain and G. R. Rachmat:, ‘Das buddhistische Sūtra Sakiz yükmak 
(= Türkische Turfantexte, v1)’. Sitzungsberichte der Preußischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
Phil.-hist Klasse, 1934, 93-192. 

? P. Zieme and G. Kara, Ein uigurisches Totenbuch, Budapest, 1978; S. Tekin, Buddhistische 
Uigurica aus der Yüan-Zeit, Budapest, 1980. 

? Moriyasu, T. * Uigurugo bunken (Uigurica from Tun-huang)', Koza Tonké, 6, 1985, 3-98 A 
few of the MSS are published there, but the vast majority are just mentioned. An edition of the 
rather extensive Abhidharma-kosa-bhásya-tika-tattvártha-nama is being prepared by Kogi Kudara 

* First by Huart, then by Pelliot, and most recently by James Hamilton: Le Conte bouddhique du 
Bon et du Mauvais Prince en version ouigoure, Manuscrits ouigours de Touen-houang, Mission Paul 
Pelliot, Documents conservés à la Bibliotheque Nationale, m, Paris, 1971. 

$D, Maue and K. Róhrborn, * Ein “ buddhistischer Katechismus ” in alttürkischer Sprache und 
tibetischer Schrift’, Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 134, 1984, 286-313 
and 135, 1985, 68-91, T. Moriyasu, ' Etude sur un catéchisme bouddhique ouigour en écriture 
tibétaine (P.t.1292) ', Memoirs of the Faculty of Letters, Osaka University, xxv, 1985, 1-85 

6J. Hamilton (ed.), Manuscrits ouigours du 1x'-x* siècle de Touen-houang, 352 pp. + map, 
Paris, Peeters, 1986. BFr. 2800 
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transcription.’ There follow a glossary of all the texts edited here and of the 
Story of the Two Princes,® and excellent facsimiles, including those of the 
London MS of the ‘ Sūtra of Eight Heaps’ (mentioned above). The latter enable 
us to check readings of TT VI which I had shown to be problematical.? 
Although mainly based on this practically undamaged MS, TT VI had 
numerous aberrations: it changed correct küzádü to wrong 'küzátü ', äşid- to 
" dgit- ', tasgar- to "tagkar- ' throughout the text. On 1. 17, the MS can now be 
seen to have ámgátir, the earlier aorist of Gmgd-t-; this had tacitly been changed 
to the later 'dmgátür '. boguzi of the MS, the well-attested form of Uigur, was 
changed in 1. 14 to ‘bogaz: ’, actually found only in Ottoman. ärdäm was altered 
by Bang, Gabain and Rachmati into the late variant ‘ddrdm ' and, in 1. 247, the 
edition had the unlikely 'oglanum ' where the facsimile now shows regular 
ogulan(1)m. ' 

One of the caves in Dunhuang had been walled up, apparently shortly after 
the year A.D. 1000. The work under review contains only MSS from this cave. 
Hamilton therefore believes that the MSS he has edited all belong to the ninth 
or tenth centuries, or to the beginning of the eleventh at the latest. The cave 
evidently did not remain walled up all the time, however, as the Tattvartha and 
the works mentioned in note 2 above are all later by several centuries. At least 
two texts in the present selection must also be quite late: 30 has sdn/ar for siz and 
-$Á for -sAr, e.g., and 21 contains, in addition to silár for siz(lár) and -sA for 
-sAr, the Mongolian loan tunak. -sAr appears as -sA also in the catechism in 
Tibetan writing mentioned above. There, however, we also find 'A-RU for 
evident dr-ür, the aorist. The present instances, on the other hand, are to be seen 
in the light of change affecting the orthographical tradition of the so-called 
Uigur script. tunyay ‘ proclamation’ and its base tunya- ' to proclaim’ can be 
found in the Secret History, tunya- in the Hua-yi yi-yü and tuyyay itself in 
Hp 'agspa documents. tunyay appears also in Classical Mongolian (e.g. in Altan 
Tobéi) and in (modern) Ordos, Kalmuck and Khalkha. In view of all this, the 
appearance of tuna- in the Codex Comanicus and its occasional occurrence in 
Middle Kipchak must be due to borrowing from Mongol: These sources have a 
strong Mongol component in their lexicon. 21 is, therefore, from the thirteenth 
century at the earliest. 

Texts 1—4 are Buddhistic in content. No. 1 is identified as the beginning (and 
the colophon) of the Aranemi-jataka, fragments of which in Tokharian A and B 
and in the Saka dialect of Tumshuk had also been discovered. No. 2 is the 
beginning of a translation of the Great Sukhavativyüha-sutra, one of the central 
texts of Amitabha Buddhism. During the last years, a number of Uigur texts 
belonging to this school have been published (but are not mentioned by 
Hamilton). Only one detail seems worth mentioning here: all of those MSS 
write the name of Buddha Amitabha as abita, with one exception. A fragment 


?* With some unwarranted ‘normalizations’: yarlika- appears here as yarligka-, presumably 
because it was a +XA- derivate from yarlig. yokaru < *yok+garu becomes yokkaru ın this book; I 
would write bodisavt or bodisivt but not bodisavat. 

* Mentioned in n. 4. The lexicon of this text is not merely repeated here, but corrected as well. 
see e.g the lemmata dr, átiz-, itur-, uBat- and batatu. 

, A MEO * The chronological classification of Old Turkic texts ', Central Asiatic Journal, xxiii, 
1979, 5 

VK. Kudara, ‘Guan Jing—critique of a Uigur fragment of the Guan wu-liang-shou jing’, 
Bukkyégaku Kenkyu, 35, 1978, 33—56; P Zieme, ' A new fragment of the Uigur Guanwuliangshou- 
jing’, Ryükoku Daigaku Bukkyóbunka kenkyüsho, kiy6 20, 1982, 20-9; A. Temir, K. Kudara and K. 
Róhrborn, ‘ Die alttürkischen Abitaki-Fragmente des Etnografya Müzesi, Ankara’, Turcica, xvi, 
1984, 13-28 + V pls; O. Sertkaya and K. Róhrborn, ' Bruchstucke der altturkischen Amitábha- 
Literatur aus Istanbul', UAJb, N.F., 4, 1984, 97-117; P. Zieme and K. Kudara, Uigurugo no 
kanmuryojukyó (Guanwuliangshoujing in Uigur), Kyoto, 1985. 
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published recently by Zieme'' uses the variant amita, as found in Hamilton’s 
fragment in 1. 5. While being translations of the same Chinese source," the two 
fragments evidently belong to different MSS. Zieme shows why the variant 
amita (as opposed to abita) might place the text in the Yuan period. This should 
hold for Hamilton's text 2 as well. 

Texts 5-10 are Manichaean but, as often with Turkic Manichaeism, 
fascinatingly syncretistic. Text 7 has a Manichaean bishop jotting down the 
Buddhistic formula namo but, namo dram (thus!), namo san, while 8 mentions 
the skandhas of Samnu, i.e. Ahriman. Text 9 starts off with the four gods of light 
but passes on to Turkic folk-lore. 

11-17 are a mixed lot. Particularly interesting are: 11, which may be a 
fragment of a divination manual; 14, the first part of which was written 
according to a distinctive verse scheme; 15, by one of a group of ambassadors 
on their way back from the land of the Yaglakir (thus the last vowel) tribe. 16 
and 17 contain proverbs. One of the proverbs turns up in a very similar form in 
TT VII, 42, 7, a MS from Turfan, and two are mentioned by KaSgari. One of the 
latter appears in 16, 15-16 as káyik näçä yol bilsà avçı ança al bilir and in DLT 
fol. 43 inversely, as ave: näçä al bilsà adig ança yol bilir. KaSgari’s comment, 
‘ This is coined about two clever people who have a dispute’ shows that the two 
versions have the same purport.? The proverb of DLT fol. 601 is perfectly 
identical to the one found in 16, 11—12. The fact that one proverb thus appears 
in the north of the Tarim basin and on its south-east edge, and two both in the 
Buddhist east and in the Muslim west, proves again the unity of early Turkic 
lore. 

After a short legal document, there comes a wealth of letters, showing the 
Silk Road in action, as it were. Texts 19-31 are addressed to family relatives in 
distant lands, who are also business partners. 

Here are some additional points. agitmaz in 1, 15 is connected with ag- ` to 
rise ' and translated as ' il n'avait pas son pareil '. That would make agit- signify 
"to cause to rise’, however, and not ‘celui qu'on ne peut pas surpasser, 
insurmontable, imbattable' as suggested in the note to the passage. There is 
another verb ag- ‘to change (intr.)' listed in the dictionaries of Clauson and 
Rohrborn. Clauson quotes it from Kasgari and says that it is ‘ unrecorded 
elsewhere', but Róhrborn mentions eight Uigur examples for it. Hamilton 
bases his translation on an obsolete interpretation of agit in couplets 1233 and 
6312 of the Qutadgu Bilig: sigitm agit ‘leave off weeping' ^ and ndgii bo 
sigit...munt sän agit which has about the same meaning. özin başın idalap 
alkosin bermadk(k)d agitmaz árti of Hamilton's text is therefore to be translated 
as follows: * He would give up his self and body and would not deflect anything 
he had ? from being given away (sc. to the needy)’. 

mirt tanda in 1, 32' does not signify ‘a l'aube de l'immortalité' but ‘in the 
dusk of dawn’. Hamilton is thinking of Skt. amrta but the first vowel is against 
all other evidence from such borrowing; arurta is in fact attested in Uigur (v. 
Róhrborn's UW). imirt * dusk, gloom, gloomy’ is found in ETS 8, 13 (where it 
describes trees in a monastery) and BT, xm, 24, 7, where it qualifies samsara. It 
is related to mır, according to Kà$gari (fol. 59) the Oguz variant of mır 
‘twilight, dusk’. mr is attested in Uigur as well. wmir/imir appears in nominal 
use, imirt adjectivally. 


! * Uigurische Sukhàávativyüha-Fragmente ', AoF, 12, 1985, 129-49. 

12 No. 360 in the tripitaka of Taisho, vol. xu, 265c ff. 

3 O F. Sertkaya, ‘ Esk: Türk atasözleri üzerine ', Elgin Armağanı, Ankara, 1983, 284, quotes the 
same proverb from Republican Turkish. f 

4 We quote the brilliant translation of Robert Dankoff, Wisdom of royal glory, Chicago, 1983. 

15 Or: ‘whatever was his due’, if we read a/-gu+sin instead of alkosin, Hamilton's ' alqusin ’. 
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Küçä Inal (4, 3) is unlikely to come from the name of the city of Kuča, as 
Hamilton thinks; nomina locorum do not appear as persons' names in Old 
Turkic. Rather, Küçä consists of küç ' strength’ (cf. the proper names Küç Kül 
Totok, Küç Tegin, Küç Temür, etc., mentioned in the Drevnetjurkskij Slovar’) 
together with the (male and female) proper name formative +4 found e.g. in 
Togana, Ariga, Yol(uga, Asänä, Tükälä, Kädirä and Kutada. 

vam'® t(a)nri kim künkä yaq t(d)nrilik y(a)ratir (S, 8) is translated as * le dieu 
Bam, qui construit au soleil la nouvelle demeure des dieux '. A note adds: ‘ La 
localisation “ au soleil ” du Nouveau Paradis est, à ma connaissance, un détail 
inédit". The form künkd might, however, better be interpreted as a dativus 
ethicus, as ‘ a new sanctuary for the sun’. tüp tüz dgiitmis ' parfaitement 
digne(s) d'éloges ' in 5, 19 is unconvincing, as the reduplication tüp tüz signifies 
* quite level’ or * quite even’, but not ‘ parfaitement’. Since the qualified entity 
is ‘le grand arbre aux fruits éternels’, I suggest reading tüp töz ' roots; '. This 
binomial is attested also, e.g. in fol. 496 of the Divan Lugati 't- Turk. töz is used 
metaphorically, e.g. in Chuastvanift 5-6 and 47-8, another Manichaean text. 
The expression therefore signifies * praiseworthy as to its roots (i.e. essence) ’. In 
5, 41 we find ' tdglátgüci tayri’ translated as ‘le dieu qui fait tourner (les Trois 
Roues)’. This should be read as t(d)rklatgügi t(a)nri (the second character R 
and not an alif), similar to BT V 13,300, also Manichaean. In his note to the BT 
V passage, Zieme actually suggests reading t(d)rklátgüci also in the two Paris 
MSS, here 5, 41 and 6, 14. tark +/d-t- is ‘ to quicken (tr.), expediate, speed on’, 
whereas a verb ' táglát- ' is not attested. ‘le factitif en -t- du verbe tdgil-, passif 
de tdg-... ' would have been *tdg-il-t-; täg- ‘to attain’ cannot be connected 
with tdgrd, tügirmi, etc. (as suggested in the note to 5, 41) by any known 
mechanisms of Old Turkic grammar or etymology. 

kataghg in 8, 5 stands for kadaglig ‘sinful’, exhibiting the common 
confusion of the dentals. katiglig ‘ mixed, containing an admixture’ (suggested 
by Hamilton) seems less likely in this particular context. munca yaruk küçi kim 
t(ämrilär kurtgard: in 8, 13 cannot be translated as the editor does it, but should 
be understood as follows: * Thus is the power of light which the gods have 
saved! ' 

Hamilton is not satisfied with 13, 5 and his note suggests corrections. It 
should probably be emended to read üz óvkd instead of 6z ävkä and translated: 
‘By the power of Buddha, may no aggressivity, attain my old father, who has 
lived for 90 years '. 

süçi bir t(d)gri xanım in 14, 8 is translated as ‘mon Seigneur, dieu unique et 
guerrier, (soit mon unique Khan céleste guerrier)’. In the ‘Conclusions’, only 
the first possibility is mentioned. I think the expression refers to a ruler and not 
to God: As tdnri Uygur xan (5, 10' and 15, 7) and tdyri Tavgag xan (15, 7) or 
tánri elig Uygur xan (17, 1) show (quoting only instances found in the present 
work), the translation Hamilton first puts into brackets and then drops 
altogether is perfectly natural. An unwarranted association with the Old 
Testament God of hosts (şəbå'öt*) appears to have crept in. The author of the 
text, although bearing the presumably Christian name Yox(a)nan, is in a 
nationalistic mood throughout the section and betrays no religious feelings 
anywhere in the text. 

The mysterious beginning of text 15 mentions the rise of a black (kara) and a 
grey (boz) cloud, each followed by a falcon. The first falcon is called x'RL'x, the 
second PWYZLWX, which represent karlig ‘of snow’ and buzlug ‘of ice’ 


16 Actually, the editor writes Bar, this B corresponding to v 1n the work of others. I have tacitly 
transposed all quoted transcriptions to my (equivalent) mode. 
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respectively." We find, e.g. karlig buzlug tid bolur in Suv. 590, 4—5. These words 
should not be read as 'karalag ' (which demands the addition of a letter) and 
‘ bozlug ’, even at the price of losing the parallelism with the black and the grey 
cloud. Nor could such lexemes (nowhere actually attested) be translated as 
* noirâtre ' and ‘ grisâtre °, as +/Xg never signifies ' -âtre ' (-ish). Among the two 
ways of further interpreting the passage suggested by Hamilton, I prefer the 
inner-Uigur one alluding to the clans Yaglakar and Adiz. 

The sentence bo bir kün bitig kim okisar bizin yma sav vat (15, 5'-7') is 
remarkable in having a Sogdian predicate: B't is the 3 s. subjunctive of the 
Sogdian verb ‘to be’. Two forms of the Sogdian copula, b't/v't and m't (the 
preterite), have been put to a number of uses in Turkic. We just note that both 
are found both in Uigur and in Qarakhanid Turkic (DLT and QB a number of 
times each); that 5't/v't is attested already in the Orkhon and Yenisei inscrip- 
tions; and that mat has travelled on into Mongolian (spelled mayad) '* and still 
lives, e.g. in Ordos. Crosses have occurred between the two words (originally 
distinct in Turkic as well), due to the fact that neither [v] nor /m/ are regular 
word-initial sounds in Old Turkic. They have, furthermore, joined the interjec- 
tion à to form the word for ‘ Yes’ in some Turkic languages, dvát in Ottoman, 
äwät, yümát, etc., elsewhere. The present instance has a very particular place in 
the history of these terms, as it shows vat as modal predicate: it explains its 
development into an assertive or affirmative particle on the one hand, and, on 
the other, shows the way to the various uses of ävät in Early Ottoman, before it 
crystallized into a simple ‘ Yes’.” 

The proverb in 16, 14-15 should be understood as follows: agal (i.e. agi) iti 
alis(i)g bulsa bóriliki töz ‘ If the sheep-fold dog finds a ways to grasp, wolfishness 
(will turn out to be) his real nature’. ‘alisig bolsa’, as Hamilton reads, is 
unacceptable because both alışık and alis- in the sense ‘to get used to 
something ' are specific to Ottoman Turkish, which is a different language. 

17, 11' can clearly be read as sansiz tüman yi boltt mäņigü t(a)nri yerindá 
* numberless myriads of years have gone by in the eternal Land of Gods’. In the 
last word, the character Hamilton reads as f is in fact a small D. 

‘bir tak yipar . . . elitti ' (18, 9) ‘a porté un seul musc’ should be read as bir 
t(a)g y(ipar . . . elitti, since dk and y are written the same way in Uigur script. 
Other examples of this lexeme tan are mentioned in Clauson's dictionary, all of 
them referring to quantities of cotton seed. Dispatching a single musc (whatever 
that means) to somebody is absurd. Clauson is rather confused about the 
meaning and origin of tan; the best discussion of this term and of its etymology 
occurs in P. Zieme, ‘ Uigurische Pachtdokumente ',? p. 217, n. 113. It is there 
shown to come from Saka, where it is used ‘ to measure cotton, hemp, but also 
sugar and radishes '. In Uigurische Pachtdokumente E 5 and 6, tam is written as 


"The graphemes wy often appear to represent back vowels in these texts. In any case, the 
editor’s interpretation also demands the word to have posterior vowels. 

!* In Mongolian (as in Russian and German), words written with final voiced consonants are in 
fact realized with voiceless finals This is true also of tu»yay, discussed above. 

? For these latter uses, cf. C. S. Mundy, ‘Evet, evet ki and geyise ', pp. 118 f. in Studia Altaica 
(Festschrift Poppe), Wiesbaden, 1957. ‘Yes’ appears to have been absent from Proto-Indo- 
European and Proto-Semitic as well. In a letter dated 13 March 1987, Dr Sims-Williams has 
reminded me of ‘the Sogdian word for '* yes ", attested in Christian texts as d'p't [(8apat], which 
Henning, BSOAS, xxvin, 2, 1965, p. 253, n. 72, tentatively analysed as ô- “with” + "p't 
* bravo! ".' While d 'p't has the same meaning as Ottoman äyät etc., the phonetics of borrowing into 
Turkic would be far from clear in this case: a change of 546 #y may have taken place in Proto- 
Turkic (the river 4dái£, in Turkic yayık, yog ' funeral feast’ appearing as 8óy«a in Byzantine sources; 
Mongolian comparative evidence) but is excluded within Orkhon and Uigur Turkic, not to speak of 
further development to 0. What ''p't itself would have become (and signified) in Uigur is a different 
question. All this demands further elucidation. 

? Altorientalische Forschungen, vu, 1980, 197—245, 12 pl. 
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TNK, which is presumably what the present text has. Here, however, we might as 
well have remained with T'K: in this text, the phoneme /n/ is spelled as K. This 
may be an orthographical and not a phonetic phenomenon (as assumed by the 
editor), just as Ottoman used kaf for /y/ in Arabic script. Thus, in this text, 
"WXLYK' (with anterior K) = ogima (l. 10) and 'Ysr'K L'R = istäņlär (l. 6). 
Accordingly, the lexeme spelled as T'Y'KW in lines 5 and 12 should be 
transcribed not as 'tayagu ', as is done here, but as tayaqu. Hamilton himself 
mentions the instance in DLT fol. 610, where KaSgari connects this title with the 
verb tayan-. In view of this etymology, the front-vowel variant of the dative 
suffix found in |. 12 cannot be of any significance for the reading of tayanu. 

The note to 20, 6 deals with the sentence amt: nd tiktis sav (ayu) idayin]idalim, 
which appears with minor variations in most of the letters: it is inserted after the 
inquiry about well-being, appropriate wishes and other expressions of polite- 
ness, and before turning to the main matter of the letter. I do not think 
Hamilton's translation— Maintenant, que j'envoie dans la lettre dire le plus 
possible de nouvelles! '——quite hits the mark. I take nä here (and cw in the 
corresponding expression in Sogdian) to signal a rhetorical question (as 
German was can do and as has happened to Arabic ma ' what’ > ‘ not’). 
* What use is it to write a lot of words? (Let's get down to business!) ’ is my idea 
of what the sentence means. 

In 20, 9, YZYR YM 'WYTK'N K' [.]vN K'LTY is translated as ‘Quant 
à Yazir, il est venu à [de? par la suite?] l'Ótükàn '. There is the following note: 

*"WyTK'N doit désigner, comme ‘WYTK'N du manuscrit Pelliot Chinois 

2988 = 15, 1, le pays de l'Ótükàn, correspondant à la région des Monts 
Khangai en Mongolie. La phrase semble indiquer que Yazir, un des auteurs de 
la lettre, “est venu à l'Ótükàn ", et dans ce cas le mot [YN devant kälti ne 
pourrait guére représenter autre chose que ken, “ aprés", pour signifier que 
“ Yazir est venu à l'Ótükàn par la suite”. Or, comme Yazir devait se trouver 
chez les Cunul, non loin du Lob-nor et trés loin, au contraire, de l'Ótükán, au 
moment d'écrire la lettre, on peut se demander si le -kä du datif n'a pas été écrit 
par erreur, sans que l'auteur de la lettre s'en rende compte, et sila graphie /YN de 
la ligne suivante n'est pas à restaurer en -tin de l'ablatif, pour comprendre 
“ Yazir est venu de l'Otükàn ".' This seems unjustified: There are only two 
vowels in "WYTK'N, which can thus be read as Otgdn, Utgdn and so forth. There 
is no reason to assume that this place, where the letter was written, was identical 
to a region an enormous distance away from the Uigur country of the time and 
quite off the caravan roads. No need, therefore, to ‘emend away the dative 
suffix. A comparison with the mythical context of 15, 1 seems out of question. 

S'RYK TWRXW S'V in 21, 9 need not be ‘ le message relatif à la soie sárik ^. A 
lexeme corresponding to Latin serica, etc. has not, hitherto, turned up in 
Turkic. sdrig turgu savin sözlädüņüz ?! Türük tili can be translated as ‘ You have 
expressed it in calming words, in Turkic’. Thus if we connect sdrig to sär- ' to be 
patient, to endure’ and in view of the fact that -Xg is an exceedingly common 
formative. Far-reaching conclusions concerning the Seres (uttered already in 
connexion with Türk Sir bodun of the Orkhon inscriptions) should await a more 
solid bit of evidence. 

In 25, 11, muntakiti dsdn ol is translated as ‘ il sont, à la manière de ceux d'ici 
(? présentement?), en bonne santé’. The syllable t1 does not belong to muntakt, 
however, but qualifies the following word: t: dsdn is ‘in continuous good 
health ’. The adverb t: is discussed by Clauson, whose entry has the instances t: 
turkaru (a synonym couple), küntámák ti and ti ornaglig. It is found also, e.g. in 
üküs tı (TT VI, 269). 


2 This text also writes /g/ with the character K: Cf. busanmaylar written as PWS'NMKL'R in line 5. 
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kigig mallarka in 32, 7 is significant: a discussion has been going on on 
whether there had existed a lexeme ind/ beside mal. Hitherto, all instances 
capable of showing whether the stem has back or front vowels (like the dative or 
accusative case forms) had occurred as proper names. This is the first time 
demonstrably back-vowel mal occurs as a common noun signifying ' young boy 
of noble birth’. ‘ina/’ is thus proven to be a non-existant ghost. inal with the 
meaning just mentioned is identical in shape with the administrative title imal. 

Some of the lexical observations made by Hamilton have important 
implications for other texts as well. Thus the note on küräg on p. 112, which 
concerns also the runic Tonukuk inscription, and the distinction between ódig 
‘record’ and ötüg ' petition' (p. 168). Further, the frozen converbs toga and 
körü, attested in 17, 7' and 20, 1 and in 16, 13 and 16, 14 respectively. toga is for 
the first time correctly translated as ' by birth’; körü is recognized for what it is, 
a postposition signifying 'rather than'. This enables Hamilton to interpret 
correctly two other examples of körü, one in a runic source and the other in the 
Divan Lugati 't-Turk. Curiously enough, all four instances of this postposition 
Occur in proverbs. 

Linguistically most interesting is the element +ddadmd/dama found in 
kólikd(àynà in 7, 2 and in batagdama in 7, 3. The runic front-vowel form 
B/G?D?MAK?A (dative) shows that it followed vowel harmony; Sogdian 
dm'níidmn ‘dwelling’ (d^màán) would be interpreted in Turkic as having 
posterior vowels. The runic instance could also have been interpreted as 
'b(G)g +(d)d-mak -(k)dà', with an infinitive as base, as done on p. 325 of 
Clauson's dictionary: bágádmák is attested also in Maitr 50 r 19 and 210 v 8 
(neither one mentioned in that dictionary) and in TT II, 1, 43. Hamilton is right 
in returning to Vilhelm Thomsen's interpretation, as the context shows. The 
three lexemes in - dAmA, referring to heaven, to purgatory and to hell, were no 
doubt calqued on Iranian models. They are similar in structure and meaning to 
the +hdne or +istan compounds of Ottoman. Nominal compounds have always 
been ‘un-Turkic’; we here have the earliest example for a foreign type being 
reduced to affixation. Vowel harmony does appear to have applied at this stage, 
unlike the later +hdne and +istan. 

So many matters to discuss on a first reading! Religious scientists, historians, 
philologists and other specialists will no doubt find this book a treasure-house 
for further reasons. 


THE 1904 EPIDEMIC OF CHOLERA IN PERSIA: 
SOME ASPECTS OF QAJAR SOCIETY 


By R. M. BURRELL 


Of all the diseases which afflicted mankind in the nineteenth century cholera 
has a good claim to the unenviable title of being the most dreaded. It was 
certainly the one which prompted the first sustained efforts to devise and 
implement international sanitary conventions. The reasons why cholera was so 
feared are many. Until the second decade of the century it was confined to the 
Indian subcontinent—where it had probably existed since ancient times—and 
medical knowledge of it elsewhere was practically nil In 1817, however, 
maritime trade carried the infection to other lands and thus began the first 
period of diffusion which lasted for some six years. By the early years of the 
twentieth century a further five massive epidemics had occurred, almost every 
country in the world had been affected and the cumulative death toll was 
measured in millions. Persia, being so close to the original source of infection, 
suffered in every one of those epidemics and also from several other more 
limited and localized outbreaks.” 

It was not only the sudden irruption of a new and strange disease which 
caused consternation: even more frightening, as William H. McNeill has 
pointed out, were the speed with which it struck its victims, their distressing 
symptoms and the high levels of mortality which often resulted. For the 
medical profession the very short incubation period— varying from just a few 
hours to five days—meant that opportunities for treatment were severely 
restricted. Ignorance and urgency stimulated both speculation and research. 
The ‘contagion’ theory of transmission was soon put forward to explain the 
very rapid spread of cholera; but it was not until 1883 that Robert Koch, who 
was then investigating a severe outbreak in Egypt, identified the vibrio actually 
responsible for the disease. While this discovery served to confirm the efficacy of 
certain preventative measures, it did nothing to improve therapy. Indeed, 
according to one medical historian, the treatment of cholera patients 
throughout the nineteenth century remained 'largely a form of benevolent 
homicide ’.4 ij 

When cholera first entered Persia in 1821 the immediate source of contagion 
was Baghdad. That city was then under siege by the Persian army. As the troops 
returned home via Kermanshah they took the infection with them. The 
epidemic of 1904 also had its immediate origins in Iraq, and it followed the same 


! R. Pollitzer et al., Cholera (Geneva, World Health Organization Monograph Series No. 43, 
1959), 51-2. I would like to thank Professor A. K. S Lambton, who supervised the research on 
which this article is based, for her continuing help with my studies Dr. Barbara Anderson, of the 
University of London Central Institutions Health Service, who worked in Calcutta during the 1971 
cholera epidemic, kindly read and commented on an earlier draft of this paper. I am indebted to her 
for all the time and trouble she took in explaining medical matters to a layman. In this article 
personal names have been transliterated, place names have not. 

? For a discussion of those outbreaks down to 1881 see Dr. James E. Baker, ‘ A few remarks on 
the most prevalent diseases and the climate of northern Persia’, Accounts and Papers (Parliamentary 
Sessional Papers), 1886, vol. Lxvu, C.4781. For a more detailed account of the global diffusion see 
N. C. MacNamara, A history of Asiatic Cholera (London, 1876), and Pollitzer, op. cit., 17-42. The 
impact of cholera on a major European city during the nineteenth century is discussed in fascinating 
OL b 1987) J. Evans, Death in Hamburg. society and politics in the cholera years 1830—1910 

xford, : 
3? William H. McNeill, Plagues and peoples (Harmondsworth, 1979), 240-1. 

4 Norman Howard-Jones, * Cholera therapy in the nineteenth century’, Journal of the History 
of Medicine, 27, 1972, 373. 

5 Pollitzer, op. cit., 20. 
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highway into Persia; but on this occasion it was another archetypal agent of 
transmission which brought the disease—a caravan of pilgrims. What measures 
were then open to the authorities in Tehran as they sought to limit the extent of 
this new visitation? 

By the end of the nineteenth century doctors knew that cholera is a specific 
gastro-intestinal disease which can only be caught by oral infection. The route 
of transmission is from the faeces of one victim to the mouth of the next. The 
terrifyingly rapid expansion in the number of cases was due, almost without 
exception, to the fact that supplies of drinking water were constantly being re- 
infected by victims who lived in conditions which were persistently, if not 
permanently, insanitary.$ To prevent the spread of cholera it was necessary to 
identify its victims quickly, and then to remove them to a hygienic environment. 
The proper disposal of faeces, infected clothing and bedding was crucial. The 
manner in which corpses were prepared for burial was an obvious cause for 
concern, so too was the practice of defecation in nearby fields, and that of 
collecting fresh night-soil for use as a fertilizer on them. Leafy vegetables which 
were eaten raw were an evident source of potential infection as were fruits which 
were attractive to flies.? Doctors in Persia did not have access to an effective 
anti-cholera vaccine, neither did medical science in 1904 yet recognize the 
principles on which modern standard therapy is based—rehydration of the 
patient by means of intravenous saline infusion—but the need to ensure the 
safety of water and food supplies was understood. Lives would certainly be 
saved if ways could be found to prevent the spread of infection, but it was much 
easier to define that task than it was to perform it. 

As has been noted above the approach of cholera in the winter of 1903/4 did 
not constitute a unique or novel threat to Persia for the country had been 
affected on many previous occasions. Some of the first tentative steps to 
introduce public health reforms had been stimulated by one of those attacks. 
They were initiated by a French doctor, J. D. Tholozan, who was appointed as 
Chief Physician to Nasir al-Din Shah in 1864? A prolonged and widespread 
visitation of cholera in the late 1860s—the effects of which were greatly 
exacerbated by a very serious famine—led to the establishment of a Sanitary 
Council in Tehran. This body discussed the desirability of creating a quaran- 
tine service to watch over vulnerable frontiers, but no government funds were 
provided for this, neither were there a sufficient number of trained staff 
available to man the necessary stations. 

In the absence of any effective Persian system the British authorities on the 
Persian Gulf coast implemented whatever measures they considered necessary; 
while the Russian government used its troops to impose a sanitary cordon in 
north eastern Persia whenever the disease appeared there.!! One result of this 
was to add yet another source of rivalry and suspicion to the complex skein of 
Anglo-Russian relations over Persia; another was to arouse the resentment of 
those inhabitants who were affected by such measures. While British and 
Russian motives were demonstrably benevolent, some of the actions which were 


5 ibid , 846-57. 

?ibid., 922-34. 

*ibid., 857-8. In suitable conditions vibrios can live in the soil and on the leaves of green 
vegetables for up to three weeks (ibid., 178-9). 

9 Tholozan later wrote several books on epidemics of bubonic plague in the Middle East. 

10 On the establishment and work of the Sanitary Council see C. Elgood, A medical history of 
Persia and the Eastern Caliphate from the earliest times until the year A.D 1932 (Cambridge, 1951), 
ch. xviii. The effects of the epidemic are discussed by Gad G. Gilbar, * Demographic developments 
in late Qajar Persia, 1870-1906’, Asian and African Studies, x1, 2, 1976/7, 137-8 

! See J. G. Lorimer, ‘Epidemics and samtary organization in the Persian Gulf region’, 
Gazetteer of the Persian Gulf Oman and Central Arabia, Calcutta, 1915, vol. 1, part 2, 2517-55. 
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taken showed little understahding of local conditions and sensitivities. It was 
not long before the attempts to safeguard public health were seen as yet another 
example of the growing, and deeply-resented, foreign domination over Persia. 

This response was evident even before the 1904 cholera epidemic called for 
more vigorous action by external powers. In June 1899, for example, a small 
number of cases of plague were reported at Bushire, and in order to prevent the 
infection from spreading—either inland or by sea—the British Political 
Resident there imposed quarantine. Three European doctors were quickly sent 
to supervise the measures, one of them being an army officer from the Indian 
Medical Service. The quarantine regulations were interpreted in such a way that 
arriving first and second-class passengers and their servants were, in effect, 
exempted from the restrictions. All other travellers were subject to detention 
and medical surveillance. This discrimination caused great resentment. When it 
was also learned that some of those subject to confinement were Persian 
Muslims returning from Jeddah after making the pilgrimage to Mecca and 
Medinah, prominent religious leaders in Bushire immediately condemned the 
restrictions as being an attack on Islam. Emotions ran high and rumour 
flourished. A newly-installed machine, whose purpose was the disinfection of 
clothing and landed baggage, was said by some Persians to be used for the 
boiling alive of Muslim children.!? On July 31st noisy demonstrations began, the 
bazaars were closed and placards were displayed condemning the presence and 
actions of the foreign doctors. When British buildings were attacked the 
Resident sought permission from the Minister in Tehran to land troops from a 
British gunboat which was already patrolling offshore as part of the quarantine 
measures. Order was gradually restored without the use of those forces and as 
no further cases of plague occurred the restrictions were gradually relaxed. The 
foreign doctors departed in September. The British Resident, however, insisted 
that three of the religious leaders who had taken a prominent part in the 
demonstrations should be expelled from the town and this was done, by a 
reluctant Persian governor, in October.’ 

The suspicions of the local population about the growing extent of 
European domination were confirmed shortly afterwards when Belgian inspec- 
tors arrived to take charge of the Customs administration at Bushire. It was not 
long before they too had antagonized the town’s inhabitants.'? In the summer of 
1903 the Belgians impounded a large quantity of imported anti-Babi tracts 
which had been written by an eminent mujtahid in Karbala and printed in 
Bombay. The purpose of the seizure was to prevent further violence against 
members of that sect, but the religious leaders saw—and portrayed—the action 
as an attempt to suppress Islam. In such an atmosphere of mistrust and 
suspicion any attempts. by Europeans to introduce new measures of public 
health control were likely to arouse emotive, and formidable, opposition. 

As with all previous epidemics the ultimate source of the 1904 outbreak lay 
in India. On this occasion the infection spread first from Bombay to the Hejaz 
and from there returning pilgrims carried it much further afield. When the first 


? FO 60: 608, Durand to Salisbury, No. 66, 23 June 1899. Transcripts of unpublished Crown 
Copyright material in the Public Record Office appear by permission of the Controller of Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office 
P 3 a 60: 609, Durand to Salisbury, No. 91, 16 September 1899, with several enclosed 

espatches. 

M FO 60. 609, Durand to Salisbury, No. 125, 20 December 1899. 

5 The Belgians took charge in June 1900, Two months later the house of the senior official was 
attacked by a mob. FO 60: 618, Spring Rice to Salisbury, No. 87, 23 August 1900. 

16 FO 248: 788, Kemball to Hardinge, No. 17, 17 August 1903 and Kemball to Hardinge No. 
d 3 Ton ni In the previous months there had been violent anti-Babi demonstrations at 

sfahan and Yaz 
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cases were confirmed at Karbala in early December 1903 the medical authorities 
in Tehran recognized that Persia would be unlikely to escape, for the flow of 
pilgrims to and from the holy cities of Iraq was considerable." Precise figures 
are impossible to determine, but the manager of the Kermanshah branch of the 
Imperial Bank of Persia had reported that in 1902/3 some 25,000 people had 
passed through the town en route to Iraq by mule, donkey, horse or in carriages. 
All such passengers required passports so their numbers were known with some 
accuracy. Those who went on foot could so so without any documents and he ' 
estimated their total at around 75,000 per year.'* The return flow was approx- 
imately the same. Several of the European doctors in Tehran believed that with 
traffic on such a scale, and in the absence of any established machinery, effective 
quarantine measures could not be instituted in time to prevent the entry of 
cholera. Nevertheless an attempt was made and in January 1904 orders were 
sent to the border post at Qasr-i Shirin to impose a period of confinement on all 
incoming travellers. 

That task fell to the Belgian officials who had been in charge of collecting 
customs dues in the province since March 1899." This had not endeared them to 
the local population and the senior official at the border post, Monsieur Cesari, 
was according to the British Minister in Tehran ' a tough and very combative 
Corsican °.” Cesari had already aroused considerable opposition by insisting 
that members of the religious classes who entered Persia as pilgrims were no 
longer to bé exempted from paying customs dues and he had on occasion 
ordered them—and also carriages conveying women-—to be searched. These 
actions had prompted an outcry, and even before the orders to impose 
quarantine arrived some religious leaders in Najaf and Karbala were reported 
to have said that the killing of such an enemy of Islam would be a meritorious 
act. Those threats lessened still further the willingness of local Persian officials 
to assist the Belgians.?! 

Cesari did not, however, seek to avoid his new responsibilities. The first 
large pilgrim caravan to be halted in January consisted of Indian Shr'is 
returning home, and although they grumbled at the restrictions they accepted 
them— possibly because they were familiar with similar sanitary regulations 
being imposed by the British authorities in India.? But when a group of Persian 
pilgrims was halted at the border some four weeks later reactions were different 
and violent. The caravan in question was bound for Mashhad, and ii was led by 
one of the most revered religious figures at Najaf, Aqa Hasan Mamaghani, who 


7 FO 248 803, Rabino (Kermanshah) to Grant Duff, 23 December 1903. A quarantine cordon 
had already been established at Karbala. 

8H. L Rabino, ‘ Report on the trade of Kermanshah 1902/3’, Accounts and Papers (Parliamen- 
tary Sessional Papers), 1903, vol. xxvii, CD 1386-3043 and ‘ Report on the Trade of Kerman- 
shah’, 1903/4, Accounts and Papers (Parliamentary Sessional Papers), 1904, vol. c, CD 1766-3189. 

? FO 60: 681, Hardinge to Lansdowne, No. 17, Confidential 27 January 1904. It would appear 
that the task may have been allotted to the Belgians only after Russian attempts to secure control of 
the new quarantine post had failed. In the past the Russian government had insisted that if Britain 
was to be in charge of preventative measures on the Persian Gulf Coast then all inland posts should 
be manned by Russian officials. See FO 60. 698, Hardinge to Lansdowne, No. 18, 31 January 1905. 

a 60: 681, Hardinge to Lansdowne, No 17, Confidential 27 January 1904. 

ibid. 

Z Cesari’s task was made a little easier by the fact that the restrictions were imposed in 
January—the month when snow and bad weather conditions usually reduced the flow of traffic to a 
minimum. Another reason why relatively few people were crossing the border into Persia at this 
time was that the price of transport had just risen sharply. This was because the Ottoman authorities 
in Baghdad were commandeering as many camels as possible for use in military operations then 
being conducted against ‘Abd al-'Azz b. Sa'üd in northern Arabia. The result was a general 
shortage of pack animals throughout southern Iraq. FO 60: 682, Hardinge to Lansdowne, No. 86, 
19 May 1904. While the number of those in quarantine was relatively small Cesari was able to 
provide them with free food. : 
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was well known for his vociferous opposition to all forms of European influence 
in Persia. He had vigorously condemned the loans which Persia had obtained 
from Russia in January 1900 and March 1902 for he said they had rendered an 
Islamic government dependent on a non-Islamic one.” During the summer of 
1903 the religious leaders in Najaf and Karbala had sent a series of letters to 
their colleagues in Persia deploring the state of affairs in that country and 
rebuking the government for employing more and more Europeans and 
Armenians in positions of administrative authority. The lack of vigour in 
suppressing Babism was also condemned." Mamaghàni was a prominent 
signatory of those letters and they had been an important cause of the downfall 
of the Sadr-i A'zam Amin al-Sultan in September 1903 and of his subsequent 
departure abroad. The news that so influential and outspoken a religious figure 
was seeking to enter and cross Persia caused considerable apprehension in 
Tehran, not least to the Belgian official who was Minister of Posts and Customs, 
Joseph Naus. He urged the Shah’s new Chief Minister, ‘Ayn al-Dawla, to send 
Mamaghani a considerable sum of money to postpone his pilgrimage.” This 
was not done. Neither did the government act upon Cesari's repeated tele- 
graphic requests for the urgent despatch of cavalry and infantry men to Qasr-i 
Shirin to help enforce the detested regulations.” In the absence of those troops 
Cesari was unable to contain the growing number of pilgrims who were bitterly 
resentful at what they saw as an act of repression against Islam. Towards the 
end of February Mamaghani's group broke through the quarantine cordon and 
crossed the border; with them cholera again entered Persia. 

The first town to be affected was Kermanshah where cases began to occur in 
early March." When it was confirmed that Mamaghànr's caravan—which 
consisted of some 800 people—was carrying cholera,” the British Minister in 
Tehran sent a doctor employed by the Indo-European Telegraphic Department, 
Hugh Scott, to investigate conditions there. In his first report Scott urged that 
all traffic to and from Iraq should be halted immediately and that at 
Kangavar—where a serious outbreak of cholera had now occurred—troops 
should be used to isolate the area completely. There was another group of 
pilgrims staying in that town and a Turkish physician, Dr. Vaume, was 
endeavouring to hold them in quarantine. When Mamaghani heard of this he 
immediately denounced it as a further attempt to prevent Muslims from 
practising their religious duties; more importantly he led his band of followers 
to Kangavar. On April 25th a fracas occurred there during which Dr. Vaume 
was attacked and all the travellers who had been detained were freed to continue 
their journeys. Some joined Mamaghàni en route to Qom. 

Scott's reports on conditions in Kermanshah made ominous reading for his 
medical colleagues and for the British Minister in Tehran.? By early April the 
daily death rate in the town exceeded twenty and approximately one-third of the 
population had had recourse to the usual practice when cholera occurred— 


2 FO 60: 665, Hardinge to Lansdowne, No. 94, Confidential 23 June 1903. 

? ibid. The contents of the letters were widely known, despite the attempts of the Sadr-i A‘zam 
to have them suppressed, and they were circulated in a series of clandestine broadsheets 

235 FO 60. 682, Hardinge to Lansdowne, No. 126, 17 July 1904 

?$ FO 60: 681, Hardinge to Lansdowne, No. 42, 2 March 1904. 

?! FO 60. 681, Hardinge to Lansdowne, No 71, 23 April 1904 

? Here the word ‘carrying’ is being used in the general sense and not as a technical medical 
term; for with the variety of cholera which was then present in Persia there 1s no latent ' carrier’ 
status as such. Individuals may be ' contact carriers ' 1n that they have been affected by the disease 
but show no symptoms Their faeces will, however, contain infected vibrios. 

Various reports from Scott to Hardinge are included in FO 60: 682, Hardinge to Lansdowne, 

No. 86, 19 May 1904. 
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evacuation and flight to villages where they had family connexions." This 
served only to scatter the disease still wider. Within the town itself conditions 
for the spread of infection were highly favourable. The waste water from some 
houses constituted the supply of lower-lying neighbours. The province of 
Kermanshah had been afflicted with drought throughout 1903 and one resuit of 
this was that some popular bath houses had been able to change the water in 
their pools only once or twice a year?! As many wells began to dry up people 
gathered around those which were still in operation and this concentration of 
population at sources of drinking water added greatly to the risk of wider 
infection. The shortage of water also forced people to use whatever supplies 
were available—no matter how suspect they might be. 

As the death toll continued to rise Scott, together with other Europsan 
doctors who had gone to Kermanshah to treat the inhabitants, urged the 
provincial governor, Farman-Farma, to introduce new measures of public 
hygiene. He refused, saying that he did not have any additional funds with 
which to pay for such schemes. In addition the governor pointed out that while 
Mamaghant was still in the area it would be perilous for him to be seen acting at 
the behest of Europeans in matters which were so sensitive, and which vere 
likely to arouse the ire of the religious classes.? Farman-Farma had never teen 
a strong governor and resolute action was alien to him. When rioting occurred 
in the town on April 21st he did nothing to control it, and the local manager of 
the Imperial Bank of Persia noted that one of the obvious effects of the outbreak 
of disease was to diminish still further the sense of security among the 
population.” 

In the absence of any significant health precautions cholera persisted in 
Kermanshah until mid-July. The daily death rate reached a maximum. of 
around a hundred in mid-May and by then commercial activity in the region 
had virtually ceased.” As in the case of earlier epidemics drought and famine 
greatly increased the suffering of the population. The wheat crop of 1903 aad 
been gravely reduced because of the lack of rain, and by an unusually severe 
infestation of locusts. The same sort of wheat which had been sold for between 
10 and 12 qirans per kharvar in 1902 rose from 15 to 30 qiràns during 1903. The 
price of barley increased from 15 qirāns per kharvar in 1902 to 38 qirans by the 
end of the following year. Crops in 1904 were even worse than in the prececing 
year for as well as being affected by the continuing drought, the exodus of 
population had greatly curtailed the level of agricultural activity. When the 
harvest was in, wheat cost 40 qirans per kharvar, by December the price was 
around 100 girans and barley rose to almost the same level. These were the 
prices in the town, in the outlying villages they went even higher.” Such 
increases in the cost of basic foodstuffs may not have been the direct result ofthe 
epidemic, but they certainly exacerbated the hardship which it caused. 

After Mamaghani's followers had wrecked the rudimentary quaran-ine 


* Virtually all European travellers who were in Persia during an outbreak of cholera report this 
reaction. In the first epidemic in 1821 J. B. Fraser described the exit of population from Sinraz, 
Narrative of a journey into Khorasan (London, 1825), chs iv and v. The last major outbreak before 
1904 was in 1892 and Gertrude Bell observed the exodus of population from Tehran, see Safar 
Nameh: Persian pictures (London, 1894), ch. vi. 

*! H. L. Rabino, ‘ Report on the trade of Kermanshah 1903/4 ', Accounts and Papers (Parhamen- 
tary Sessional Papers), 1904, vol. c, CD 1766-3189, p. 38. 

? FO 60. 682, Scott to Hardinge, 9 May 1904. Scott remained in Kermanshah until July. 

3 FO 60: 682, Enclosure in Hardinge to Lansdowne, No. 86, 19 May 1904. 

* FO 60: 682, Hardinge to Lansdowne, No. 95, 25 May 1904 and FO 60: 682, Harding to 
Lansdowne, No. 119, 21 June 1904. 

35 See the reports by H. L. Rabino cited in footnote 18 and * Report on the trade of Kermanshah 
1904/5 ', Accounts and Papers (Parliamentary Sessional Papers), 1905, vol xci, CD 2236-3420. 
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camp at Kangavar in late April, the Persian authorities said that they would try 
to establish a new cordon closer to the capital. Most European and American 
doctors in Tehran believed that further attempts to impose quarantine would be 
useless now that cholera was so widely established in western Persia. The senior 
doctor at the British Legation, T. Odling, argued that the camps which were 
established actually contributed to the spread of infection as they were so poorly 
managed. Travellers who arrived on different days were allowed to mix freely 
with each other and so transmit the disease among themselves. Lack of facilities 
for accurate and swift diagnosis meant that the camps were, on occasion, set up 
only after cases of cholera had occurred and people were therefore being 
gathered together in an area which was already infected. Merchants saw the 
camps as an objectionable restriction on trade, while the local population 
complained about the extra taxes which were levied to pay for their administra- 
tion.” Few, if any, medical benefits were therefore achieved, while much 
aggravation was aroused. 

The argument that quarantine could no longer be made effective was quickly 
proved. The disease had reached Malayer and Sultanabad in early May and the 
first cases occurred in Qom shortly afterwards." In this town, as in several 
others, a major cause of the rapid spread of infection was the fact that one of the 
places where corpses were washed lay upstream of dwellings which shared the 
same source of water. While travelling along the road from Qom to Tehran 
Mamaghani roundly condemned the fact that the Imperial Bank of Persia levied 
tolls for its use. He refused to pay any such dues—arguing that they were not 
sanctioned by Islam—and he ensured that a group of muleteers who were about 
to use the road did so free of charge.? Such was Mamaghanr's prestige that the 
Shah could not afford to ignore his presence near the capital and an audience 
was arranged for May 13th at the Mosque of Shah ‘Abd al-‘Azim. Muzaffar al- 
Din had long suffered from poor health and he mentioned this to Mamaghani. 
The mujtahid then called for a bowl of water, and after washing his hands in it 
he instructed the monarch to drink the contents. A grateful Shah complied.” 
Later episodes during the epidemic were to reveal other aspects of the character 
of Muzaffar al-Din. 

When cholera did break out in Tehran—the first cases occurring towards the 
end of May and the daily death toll reaching over 200 by the end of June *— 
Court officials endeavoured to keep the news from the Shah; but his medical 
advisors insisted on a change of diet and in particular on the total elimination of 
raw fruit and of any vegetables which could have been contaminated by flies, or 
by washing in infected water. Muzaffar al-Din soon noticed the preponderance 
of bland cooked food which was being served to him and demanded to know 
why this was so. On hearing of the existence of cholera in Tehran he insisted on 
leaving the Niavaran Palace immediately. This faced his doctors with a 
dilemma. The Shah had a weak heart, and although he loved being at camp in 


'€FO 60 682, Hardinge to Lansdowne, No. 119, 21 June 1904. In the 1892 epidemic quarantine 
camps had often been established too late see R. G. Speer, The foreign doctor (New York, 1917), 
65 


" a F UA 685, Hardinge to Lansdowne, Telegrams No. 65, 7 June 1904, 70, 15 June 1904 and 72, 
une : 

35 Similar circumstances had prevailed at Quihak in 1892 see F. Rosen, Oriental memoirs of a 
German diplomatist (London, 1931), 171 and G. Bell, op. cit., 81. 

? FO 60: 682, Hardinge to Lansdowne, No. 86, 19 May 1904. The origins of the road concession 
are discussed in G. Jones, Banking and empire in Iran. the history of the British Bank of the Middle 
East, 1 (Cambridge, 1986), 60-3. 

^ FO 60: 682, Hardinge to Lansdowne, No. 86, 19 May 1904 

*! FO 60: 682, Hardinge to Lansdowne, No. 126, 17 July 1904. One of the first victims in Tehran 
was Dr. Vaume who had tned, unsuccessfully, to establish the quarantine camp at Kangavar 
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the cool mountains a rapid journey there could be dangerous for him. But to go 
down to the hot plains south of Tehran would mean entering the very area 
where cholera was already rampant and where most streams were known to be 
polluted. It was finally decided, after consulting the Qur’an for an omen, that 
the Shah would emulate his father’s example during the 1892 epidemic and seek 
refuge in the mountains near Taliqan.” 

The expedition was quickly organized and Muzaffar al-Din set out with 
some 2,000 servants and retainers. Conditions at the first night’s camp were 
insanitary and one of the royal doctors confirmed the presence there of cholera. 
He and the other physicians told the Chief Minister that they could not accept 
responsibility for the health of the Shah unless he left the camp immediately. 
‘Ayn al-Dawla was reluctant to convey that message, but the unpleasant task 
did not have to be performed, for the camp was now alive with rumour and the 
monarch had already heard the grim news. His reaction was that of panic. His 
two senior European doctors were instantly summoned, and Muzaffar al-Din 
told them in private that they were to accompany him immediately by car to 
Enzeli and from there to Russia. Both men had considerable experience of 
Persia and they knew how delicate was the prevailing political situation. They 
therefore told Muzaffar al-Din that if he did take flight so precipitously then 
alarming stories would soon circulate, and his return as monarch might be put 
in doubt. It was therefore decided that the camp would be abandoned and that 
the Shah would at once return with a very small group of courtiers to the 
Niavaran Palace.? There he remained in virtual seclusion from mid-July to mid- 
September; during which time, said the British Minister, virtually no govern- 
ment business was transacted.“ 

Recourse to flight was by.no means a royal prerogative. Several European 
residents noted the hasty departure from Tehran of large numbers of Persians, 
including several doctors and most senior police officials. This did not make 
the introduction and imposition of new sanitary regulations any easier; but 
Naus tried to ensure that some elementary precautions were taken, particularly 
with regard to collecting the bodies of people who had died in the streets." The 
American Presbyterian Missionary hospital became, as it had been in 1892, 
extremely busy and its authorities rented houses in different parts of the city to 
provide space for further beds. A pamphlet entitled ‘ Asiatic Cholera: a Few 
Necessary Precautions and some Hints concerning Treatment in Emergency ' 
was published in Persian by the hospital and copies were sent to several other 
towns and cities.” Success in other areas was much more difficult to achieve. In 
endeavouring to bring the maximum number of victims into the hospital—for 
treatment, and to prevent the further spread of infection—opposition was 
encountered from some religious figures who raised the long-standing cry that 
Christian hospitals existed to kill Muslims not to cure them. Even when the 
hospital returned healthy patients to their homes, many Persians continued to 
adopt the fatalistic view that the epidemic had to be accepted as a manifestation 
of Divine Will and that no human action could prevent it or alleviate its 
effects. This view was reinforced when the Deputy Governor of Tehran, 


E re 60. 682, Hardinge to Lansdowne, No. 126, 17 July 1904. 
ibi 
“The rest and seclusion did, however, produce an improvement in the general state of the 
Sháh's health. FO 60: 683, Grant Duff to Lansdowne, Confidential, 11 October 1904. 
55 FO 60: 682, Hardinge to Lansdowne, No. 134, 20 J uly 1904. 
46 A new Sanitary Council was set up in July to deal with the epidemic in Tehran and Naus was 
put ; in charge FO 60. 682, Hardinge to Lansdowne, No. 126, 17 July 1904. 
47 See J. G. Wishard, Twenty years in Persia (New York, 1908), 219-20. Similar pamphlets had 
been issued in earlier epidemics of plague see C. Elgood op. cit., 520. 
8 Wishard op. cit., 220. 
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Mukhtar al-Saltana—who had won the praise of European and American 
doctors for his attempts to enforce some elementary hygiene precautions— 
himself succumbed to the disease on July 16th.” The most sensitive, but at the 
same time indispensable, task which had to be undertaken during the epidemic 
was that of ensuring that burials took place promptly, that their arrangements 
were sanitary and that all contaminated clothing and bedding was properly 
disinfected, or better still destroyed. The poor were understandably reluctant to 
comply with such regulations, and so too were those responsible for the washing 
of corpses, as they sometimes received the clothes of the deceased in part- 
payment for their services.°° Attempts by Naus in Tehran, and by other 
Europeans elsewhere, to alter traditional arrangements for the washing of 
corpses, by introducing the use of chemicals and sanitized shrouds, aroused 
widespread religious resentment. 

From Tehran cholera spread north to the Caspian coast via Qazvin, Lahijan 
and Amol. Tabriz was infected by late September and deaths in Azarbayjan 
were still occurring in January 1905.°' Mamaghani’s caravan had meanwhile 
increased in size and moved east. On June 11th the group was in Sabzevar where 
he denounced the selling of wine by Armenians. In the ensuing riot some shops 
were destroyed and their owners took sanctuary in the Telegraph Office.” A 
week later the religious leader was in Mashhad with his party, and cholera soon 
broke out. In mid-August the daily death rate there reached a maximum of 
nearly 400 and by the end of September it was estimated that some 8,000 people 
had died in the city and its immediate environs.” 

It was not surprising that anti-European emotions ran high in a pilgrimage 
city such as Mashhad. At several meetings prominent religious leaders 
portrayed the epidemic as a sign of Divine displeasure at the employment of 
Belgian officials in the customs and postal services. According to another view 
the outbreak of cholera was a sign that God did not approve of the recent 
installation of electric lighting in the shrine of the Imam ‘Ali al-Rida.? When 
cholera was confirmed in Mashhad the Russian authorities endeavoured to 
impose quarantine restrictions on the Khurasan border.” This aroused further 
antagonism and it failed to achieve its purpose, for by the end of September 
cases of the disease had occurred in Merv, whence it spread in October and 
November to Bukhara, Samarkand and Tashkent.’ 


4 FO 60: 682, Hardinge to Lansdowne, No. 126, 17 July 1904. 

3 See I. Adams, Persia by a Persian (Grand Rapids, 1900). Similar reactions to cholera and 
European medical advice are noted in the useful study by Nancy Elizabeth Gallagher, Medicine and 
power in Tunisia 1780-1900 (Cambridge, 1983), chs ii and in. 
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* There had been many anti-Russian demonstrations in Mashhad during the previous months. 
The outbreak of the Russo-Japanese War had brought trade between Persia and Russia to a 
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During his return to Najaf Mamaghani again stayed at the shrine of Shah 
* Abd al-‘Azim, where his wife became a victim of the epidemic; but Muzaffa- al- 
Din refused to leave the Niavaran Palace to meet the mujtahid again.* When 
Mamaghani and his followers re-entered Kermanshah in early September the 
town had had no cases of cholera for nearly six weeks; but in the wake of the 
caravan’s return passage a new outbreak occurred.” Fortunately, this was much 
shorter in duration than the previous one and the disease had again disappeered 
by the end of October. 

The news that cholera was present in Khurasan caused alarm in Kerman 
and the governor left that town as early as July 25th.” The first major outbreak 
in the province occurred at Ravar in mid-September when the bedding of a c2ad 
person returning from Mashhad was washed in the stream which formed the 
water supply of the village.9' The British consul in Kerman, Percy Sykes triei— 
in a typically energetic fashion—to have regulations issued banning the sale of 
fruit and ordering the cleaning of the streets; but all government officials with 
the necessary authority had already fled to the countryside.9 Cholera cam to 
Kerman during the month of Ramazan (October/November) and the nigatly 
religious gatherings assisted its diffusion.9 Members of the Church Missiorary 
Society treated many victims and this helped to keep the death toll in the town 
down to about 500.5 As in other regions the epidemic brought trade to a aalt 
and Sykes reported that virtually no caravans came into Kerman from Bardar 
Abbas between August and mid-December. 

It had earlier been thought that the disease would first approach Kerman 
not from Mashhad, but from Isfahan via Yazd—for cases had occurred at 
Isfahan in late June.* The number of deaths there was comparatively small and 
the British consul believed that this was due to the efforts of the Church 
Missionary Society's doctors and nurses, and to the fact that most of the 
population drew its water from wells and not from the river. In the surrounding 
countryside where river water was used for drinking, mortality rates were 
believed to be much higher.® The epidemic gave the influential religious figure 
Aqa Najafi a new opportunity to denounce the presence of Christian missiorary 
teachers in Isfahan and he said that the outbreak was a sign of Divine anger 
against those Muslim parents who sent their children to that school.” F-om 
Isfahan cholera did spread along the route to Yazd and deaths from it were still 
occurring in that town in late November.$? These were, however, among the last 
cases which can be traced back to Kermanshah as the point of entry, for o her 
parts of southern Persia had already been infected via the Gulf coast. 

Again the immediate source of contagion lay in the holy cities of Iraq. Cnce 
Basra had been affected in March 1904 maritime trade spread the diseas: to 
ports on both the Arabian and Persian shores of the Gulf. The Bahrein pearing 
fleet, which was at sea, was infected via Muharraq and as those vessels possezsed 
only very limited supplies of drinking water the incidence of the disease among 


5: FO 60: 682, Hardinge to Lansdowne, No 146, 15 August 1904. 

*? FO 60: 683, Grant Duff to Lansdowne, No 189, 12 October 1904. 

€ FO 248: 820, Kerman Consulate Daily Diary, 25 July 1904, 

$! FO 248: 820, Kerman Consulate Daily Diary, 16 September 1904. 

$ FO 248. 820, Kerman Consulate Daily Diary, 30 October and 1 November 1904. 

9 FO 248: 820, Kerman Consulate Daily Diary, 4 November 1904. 

$! FO 248: 820, Kerman Consulate Daily Diary, 22 November and 27 November 1904. 
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the following year when he said that if cholera did return to Isfahan those parents would be the first 
to die of that disease. FO 248, 845, Preece to Hardinge, No. 13, 25 February 1905 
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their crews was said to be very high.” The first cases at Bushire occurred in May 
and few vessels then sailed into that port until October. The obvious direction 
for the spread of the disease was northwards to Shiraz and a quarantine post 
was set up some 20 miles north of Kazerun on June 18th.” Again this was 
established too late for the disease had already passed beyond that point and the 
camp became a reservoir of further infection. 

Many of the inhabitants of Shiraz had, in fact, already departed from the 
city because of a severe outbreak of measles which had begun at the end of 
May.” The British consul, T. G. Grahame, had urged the acting governor, Salar 
al-Sultan, to organize the cleaning of the streets but little had been done. That 
British official had also recommended that all washing of clothes in streams to 
the south and west of Shiraz should be prohibited—because much of that water 
then flowed into the city where it was used for drinking—but this was not a very 
feasible suggestion.” 

One of the reasons why few preventative measures had so far been taken was 
that the Governor General of the province of Fars, who had been appointed in 
April, had not yet arrived in the city from Tehran, and the acting governor was 
reluctant to take any decisions—or to spend any money—in his absence. The 
man in question, Shu'a' al-Saltana, was no stranger to the local population as he 
had been their governor in 1901/2 when his rule had been oppressive and 
corrupt. The British consul went to meet the new governor outside Shiraz on 
June 28th and he confirmed the fact that the quarantine measures to the south 
had failed. Shu‘a‘ al-Saltana said he already knew that cholera was approach- 
ing, and he stated that he intended to spend as little time as possible in the city 
before leaving for what he hoped would be the safety of a camp in the 
countryside. Grahame pressed him to take immediate action to have the streets 
swept and all rubbish collected and burned. The reply from the new Governor 
was that what needed to be burned were, in his own words, ' Les turbans du 
Clergé '.? A new tax was, however, imposed on the population to pay for the 
cleansing of the town, but no such work was carried out.” 

The presence of cholera in Shiraz was confirmed on July 12th, by which time 
Shu'à' al-Saltana and his entourage had fled.” On July 17th the British 
Residency Surgeon, Captain H. Condon, arrived from Bushire and tried to get 
the sale of fruit banned, but there were no officials to issue such an order. On his 
own initiative he had notices printed and displayed which recommended some 
elementary precautions against the disease.” The death toll was, however, high, 
particularly among the city’s garrison, and Grahame estimated that the 
maximum number of casualties on any one day was around 700.” In early 
August the rate declined sharply and this tempted a number of inhabitants to 
return from the villages. In some cases they brought cholera back with them,” 
but by the end of August the disease had run its course. The official death total 
was 3,500, but Grahame, who derived his information from the people who had 
prepared the corpses for burial, reported that the true figure was much closer to 
5,000-—-approximately ten per cent of the estimated population of the city.” 


9 FO 248 818, Persian Gulf Residency Diary, 23 June 1904. 
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The epidemic appears to have reached almost all parts of Fars and cases of 
cholera were still occurring among the Qashqà't in January 1905; 9 but it is 
impossible to make any estimate of mortality figures in the countryside or 
among the tribes. At Borazjan a macabre and cruel crime was carried out in 
August 1904 when a group of men entered the village and pretended to have 
cholera. When the local inhabitants fled the strangers proceeded to rob the grain 
stores—and grain was then a very valuable commodity as the province was 
suffering from a lengthy drought and prices were high.®! 

In the south-west of Persia it is much more difficult to trace the pattern of 
the epidemic. Cholera did not appear along the Karun river until late June, a 
surprisingly long time after the disease had broken out in Basra. This might, in 
part, be due to the fact that as soon as the local tribal leader, Shaykh Khaz‘al, 
heard the news in April that Basra was infected he forbad any vessels to ply 
between Mohammerah and that port." In early June the Governor of Shushtar 
was ordered to impose quarantine measures, but he replied that he had neither 
the troops nor the money available for such a task, and no action was taken.? 
Many of the inhabitants of that town had already begun to leave as part of their 
regular practice of moving to cooler locations to avoid the worst of the summer 
heat, so when cholera did arrive towards the end of June victims were 
fortunately few. Deaths began to occur at Ahvaz in early August and a local 
sayyid immediately warned the population not to accept any medicines which 
were being distributed by the representative of a Dutch trading company there, 
Mr. Ter Meulen, as they were more likely to cause death than was the disease 
itself.*^ 

Since the previous epidemic of 1892 the so-called Lynch-Bakhtiyari road 
had been opened. It ran through the mountains from Nasiri to Isfahan, and 
provided a new route for the spread of infection.*6 The first deaths at Nasiri had 
occurred by August 19th,®’ the disease was still claiming victims among the 
Bakhtiyari in December, but again it is impossible to make any estimate of their 
number. To the south the Bani Turuf were reported to have suffered badly ? 
and in Dizful, where the first cases occurred on June 28th, the final death toll 
was estimated by the British vice-consul at Ahvaz to have been about 3,400.” 
This represents a high level of mortality for estimates of the population of the 
town at that time are in the range 16,000 to 28,000.7! Trading activity 
throughout the south-west did not recover until the beginning of November. 

The widespread decline in trade was one of the most obvious results of the 
epidemic and it was sufficiently important to merit special attention in that 
year's annual report to shareholders prepared by the chairman of the Imperial 
Bank of Persia.” The outbreak of the Russo-Japanese War in February 1904 


8 FO 248. 849, Shiraz News Diary, 2 January 1905. 

5! FO 60: 683, Grant Duff to Lansdowne, No. 189, 12 October 1904. 

82 FO 248 818, Persian Gulf Residency Diary, 17 June 1904. 

3 FO 60: 685, Ahwaz Diary, 9 July 1904. 

*^ FO 60: 686, McDougall to Hardinge, No. 6, Commercial, 4 August 1904, 

85 FO 60. 688, Ahwaz Diary, 30 August 1904. 

3$ For details of this road concession see D. McLean, Britain and her buffer state: the collapse of 
the Persian Empire 1890-1914 (London, 1979), 64—6. 

87 FO 60: 688, Ahwaz Diary, 30 August 1904 

85 FO 248: 820, Preece to Hardinge, No. 54, 3 December 1904. 

SEO 248: 818, Persian Gulf Residency Diary, 30 July 1904 


ibid 
?! See WO 33: 3333, ‘ Military report on Persia ' compiled by the General Staff at the War Office 
1905 and E. Lorini, La Persia economica contemporanea e la sue questione monetaria (Rome, 1900) 
383. These two sources are also used for the estimates of the population of Tehran which are given 
in the next but one paragraph. 
% Copy in FO 60: 685. The report is dated 12 December 1904. 
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also led to a reduction in the volume of Persia’s commerce with her northern 
neighbour. The net result was that the customs receipts for the year were 
considerably less than Naus had expected them to be.” This was a serious 
matter for that revenue was virtually the sole reliable source of income for the 
central government at the time. 

The human loss resulting from the epidemic was also large—but its total 
cannot be calculated for there is simply no information available on the extent 
of mortality in rural areas. For one or two towns and cittes reliable estimates 
were made and the figures for Shiraz have already been quoted. The American 
doctors in Tehran put the total number of dead there at about 13,000: the 
capital city probably then had about 250,000 to 280,000 inhabitants.” The 1904 
epidemic may not have been the most destructive in Persia’s history but it 
certainly caused anguish to very many families. Even those who did not suffer 
bereavement were faced with other hardships, for in all the towns which were 
affected by cholera bread prices rose sharply. Again the pattern is an uneven 
one, but the result was to place a heavier burden on the poor. 

The political and social consequences of the epidemic are even harder to 
assess than the economic ones, but they too were substantial. As governors and 
other officials deserted their posts there was a decline in public security, and 
robberies became more frequent, both in towns and along the roads. The 
activities of European and American doctors, and of Belgian customs officers, 
were designed to help reduce the spread of infection; but they also had the 
significant result of drawing even greater public attention to the role of 
foreigners in Persia. Resentment against their presence and influence certainly 
existed before the first cases of cholera occurred, but the actions which were 
taken to try and limit the number of victims inevitably aroused suspicion. In the 
aftermath of the epidemic some of the foreign doctors met in Tehran to consider 
the lessons which could be learned. There was no shortage of suggestions for 
action, but those who had long experience of Persia admitted that some very 
desirable steps—such as the regular inspection of bath houses by medical 
Officers, and their supervision of burial arrangements—were impossible to 
implement. Indeed, even to discuss such measures publicly would provoke 
angry opposition.” For some Persians, at least, actions taken by foreigners 
during 1904 were further proof that the government was no longer carrying out 
its essential task of defending Islam and the Faithful. 

In a long despatch written as the epidemic was beginning to subside, the 
British Minister in Tehran expressed the view that the outbreak of cholera had 
been the sole reason why the existing widespread discontent had not become 
manifest in Persia during the spring and summer of 1904.%° The Consul in 
Isfahan later noted that the disease had interrupted the work of a number of 
small committees which had been set up ‘to educate people’ there and in 
Tehran, Shiraz and Yazd. If cholera did not return in 1905, said Preece, those 
bodies would certainly become active again.” If Hardinge was correct and the 
1904 cholera epidemic had served to delay the onset of the revolution it can also 
be argued that it may have contributed to some of its causes. 


93 Customs receipts at Kermanshah declined by approximately 10% compared with 1903/4. See 
the Trade Reports cited in footnotes 18 and 35. See also FO 60: 698, Hardinge to Lansdowne, No. 4, 
Confidential, 4 January 1905 which notes the disappointment felt by Naus at the decline in customs 


Ipts. 
FO 60: 698, Hardinge to Lansdowne, No. 18, 31 January 1905. 
5 FO 60: 698, Hardinge to Lansdowne, No 7, 5 January 1905. 
% FO 60; 683, Hardinge to Lansdowne, No. 173, 11 September 1904. 
97 FO 248: 845, Preece to Hardinge, No. 16, Confidential, 15 March 1905. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORICAL 
GEOGRAPHY OF GOPAKSETRA, DASARNA, 
AND JEJAKADESA 


By MICHAEL D. WILLIS 


(PLATE) 
INTRODUCTION 


Emphasizing the importance of balanced geographical and historical knowl- 
edge in the late sixteenth century, Richard Hakluyt remarked: ‘ Geographie and 
Chronologie are the sune and moone, the right eye and left eye of all history.’ In 
current studies of archaeology and history this emphasis remains apt, for to 
write a proper account of both artifacts and kings, they must be set geographi- 
cally in space and chronologically in time. The regions south of the River 
Yamuna, anciently known as Gopaksetra, Dasarna, and Jejakades$a (Maps 1 
and 2), are rich in antiquarian remains, and have played an important role in the 
history of India, especially from the Gupta period to the time of the Muslim 
invasion. Their historical geography, however, has been generally ignored, and 
scholars have been content to describe the area simply as ' Central India’. The 
purpose of the present essay is to give an introduction to the historical 
geography of these provinces, and as such it can be taken as a foundation for 
further studies in local history and archaeology. 

An examination of any modern atlas will show that Gopaksetra, Jejakadesa, 
and Da$árna are now divided between the states of Madhya Pradesh and Uttar 
Pradesh by an extremely complex boundary.' The current political configura- 
tion, a legacy of many years of colonialism and princely states, defies the 
natural, linguistic, and ancient cultural geography of this part of India. As 
historians we must be aware that all museum collections, archives, and historic 
sites are managed along state lines, and that the substantial body of accompany- 
ing publications follows the same pattern. These facts underline the value of 
lifting the current boundaries, and providing a geographical survey of the area 
as it stood in ancient days. 


MADHYADESA AND LANDS SOUTH OF THE YAMUNA 


Gopaksetra, Dasarna, and JejakadeSa have no striking natural features 
which abruptly mark them off from adjacent regions; the land is generally flat 
and fertile, broken only by low rocky hills and plateaux of sandstone. The 
rivers, following the lie of the land, flow northward to the Gangetic basin. The 
principal rivers of the area are the Chambal, Betwa, Dhasan, and Ken, all of 
which eventually contribute their waters to the Yamuna (Map 1). The Yamunà 
and Ganga are, as is well known, the two most sacred rivers of India, and all the 
land adjacent to them was traditionally known as Madhyade$a or middie- 
region. As the heartland of India since before the time of Manu, Madhyadesa is 
the hub of Indian civilization, and geographical centre of the Indian universe. 
The land between the two rivers, known as the Antarvedi (modern Doab), was 
an especially sacred tract, often extolled as the most desirable home for those of 


! Joseph E. Schwartzberg (ed.), A historical atlas of South Asia (Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1978), plate IX.A.3. 
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Map 1: Ancient Regions (bhukti) and Districts (isaya), showing the major rivers and urban 
centres (c. A.D. 400-1100). 
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Map 2: Historical and archaeological sites (c. A.D. 400-1100). 
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the twice-born castes.? On the River Ganga stood the great city of Kanyakubja, 
a site now occupied by the town of Kannauj. Trial excavations in 1955 
unearthed substantial quantities of Painted Grey Ware, setting the origin of the 
city to at least 1000 B.c.? It is, however, as the capital city of northern India from 
the sixth to the eleventh centuries A.D. that Kanyakubja is especially famed. 
To the west of Kanyakubja, on the banks of the Yamuna, is the pilgrimage 
city of Mathura. Although not a single temple of ancient fabric survives there, 
excavations and chance finds have shown this was the leading centre of northern 
Indian art from the first to the sixth century A.D. The territory immediately 
around Mathura was known as Sürasena, and this visaya (district) formed an 
area of geographical transition between the Madhyadesa and the province of 
Virata to the south-west (Map 1). Known as Matsya in the Epics, Virata 
preserves few remains, primarily because routes of conquest and travel pass 
directly through it. This is a sharp contrast to the neighbouring region of 
Gopaksetra which is protected on both the west and north by the River 
Chambal (ancient Carmanvati).* This great river, with its winding tributaries 
and maze-like ravines, is a formidable natural barrier which has forced travel 
around rather than through Gopaksetra. This geographical buffer has been no 
small factor in preserving the numerous antiquities and temples of the region. 


GOPAKSETRA 


The leading city of Gopaksetra is Gwalior, known in ancient times as 
Gopagiri and Gopadri. The rock of Gopadri, described in a tenth-century 
inscription as ‘the unique abode of marvel’, rises with abrupt magnificence 
from the plain with sheer cliffs up to a height of 100 metres.’ Cave paintings in 
the vicinity suggest Gopadri was inhabited by prehistoric man, but it is from the 
sixth century A.D. that the rock came to be embellished with an increasing 
number of temples, palaces, and rock-cut images. 

Gopadri was not the only important settlement in Gopaksetra. A short 
distance to the north were Nale$vara (modern Naresar) and Padhavali (modern 
Paroli), towns which preserve over fifty ancient temples between them. To the 
south, at the junction of the Sindhu and Parvati Rivers, stood Padmavati, a 
capital of the Naga kings of the first three centuries A.D. Padmavati (modern 
Pawaya) was a flourishing city in the eighth century A.D. to judge from the 
description of the poet Bhavabhüti, but by the eleventh century it had been 
eclipsed by the more strategically sited Nalapura.? Nalapura (modern Narwar), 
which the city tradition associates with the Epic hero Nala, became a capital of 
the Yajvapala kings in the thirteenth century." Very little remains of the temples 


? Manavadharmasastra IL, 21, and D. C. Sircar, Studies in the geography of ancient and medieval 
India (Delhi, Motilal Banarsidass, 1971), 303. Schwartzberg, Historical Atlas, plate I.D 3, 1s 
confused in showing the extent of Madhyade$a. 

3 Indian Archaeology—A Review, 3, 1955-56, 19-20 and plate XVIII. 

* For the term Gopaksetra in Kacchapaghata epigraphs see V. K. Sinha, ' Kacchapaghüta 
Dd kā navina abhilekha ', in Gvàaliyar darSan, ed. Harihar Nivas Dvivedi (Gwalior, 1980), 

> Gopagiri and Gopádri are mentioned in many inscriptions, for example: ZA, 15, 1886, 36 and 
41; Epigraphia Indica (EI), 1, 1892, 154 and 134 (which gives the description of Giopádri as the 
unique abode of marvel) 

$ Vasudev Vishnu Mirashi, Bhavabhüt: (Delhi, Motilal Banarsidass, 1974), 77-8 A pleasant 
description of Padmavati, showing familiarity with Bhavabhüti's kavya, is found in the inscription 
from the Vaidyanatha temple, Khajuraho; see E17, 1, 1889-92, 147 (verses 6 and 7). 

7H. V Trivedi, * The Yajvapalas of Narwar ', Journal of the Madhya Pradesh Itihàsa Parishad 
(JMPIP), 2, 1960, 22-32 The linguistic transformation Nalapura > Narwar shows the ancient 
name of Naresar is Nale$vara, and not Nare$vara as is commonly believed. For the Nalesvara 
e Lie see Harihar Nivas Dvivedi, Gváliyar rājye ke abhilekha (Banaras, Sulemani Press, v.s. 
2004, no. 121. 
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of Padmavati and Nalapura, both having been subject to the iconoclastic zeal of 
Sikandar Lodi in the fifteenth century. 

South of Narwar is Rannod, which stands near the southern fringe of 
Gopaksetra. At Rannod, the ancient Aranipadra, is an eleventh-century 
monastic building or matha associated with Saiva dcaryas of the Mattamayüra 
sect. Affiliated mathas with their accompanying temples are found nearby at 
Surwaya (ancient Sarasvatipattana), Terahi (ancient Terambi), and Kadwaha 
(ancient Kadambaguha)? The oldest remains near Rannod are at Mahua, the 
village near the source of the Mahuar River (Map 2). A dedicatory inscription 
from distant Bilheri mentions that a Saiva acarya from here bore the epithet 
madhumateya, indicating the town was originally known as Madhumati." An 
old hero-stone (plate 1) from near Mahua records the death of a warrior on the 
banks of the Madhuveni, while Bhavabhüti's play Mdlatimadhava (Act IX) 
describes the confluence of the Rivers Sindhu and Madhumati." These records 
suggest the Mahuar River was once known as both Madhumati and Mad- 


- huveni. The district or visaya around the source of the river, Madhuvana, is on 


the southern fringe of Gopaksetra; the Jaina text Parisistaparvan (12: 2-3) 
states that neighbouring Tumbavana lay in Malwa (Map 1). Even today the 
land between Madhuvana and Tumbavana is the rough dividing line between . 
Gvaliyari Hindi and the dialect known as Malavi. 


DASARNA 


Before the tenth century A.D., Malwa was considered as two areas, DaSarna 
and Avanti. Unlike Gopaksetra, both regions are often mentioned in Sanskrit 
literature and epigraphs, and accordingly their geographical parameters are 
more easily defined.” The area covered by the two provinces is shown in Map 1. 
The leading city of Dasarna was Vidisa. The frequent reference to Vidisa in 
Sanskrit and Pali writings, as well as the abundance of archaeological remains 
in the neighbourhood, affirm that Vidi$à was an important cultural centre of 
ancient India. Seventy-five kilometres to the north stood Airikina (modern 
Eran), a site shown by excavation to have been continuously occupied since 
about 2000 p.c." In the fifth and sixth centuries A.D., Eran was a major seat of 
Vaisnava worship, judging from the important sculptural remains there. In later 
times, it seems to have been superseded by Badoh, a town one day's trek to the 
south (Map 2). Anciently known as Vatodaka, Badoh preserves the ruins of 


8 Vasudev Vishnu Mirashi, ‘Gwalior Museum stone inscription of Patanga Sambhu’, JMPIP, 
4, 1962, 6, has shown the town was called Aranipadra and not Ranipadra. 

? ibid., p. 6, and Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum (CII), 4, p. clii, Mirashi has demonstrated the 
orginal Terambi and Kadambaguha were in Avanti, and when the Saiva dcdryas moved to 
Gopaksetra, places where they settled were named after their former seats. 

° CTI, 4, pp. 220-1. 

NF Keilhorn, ‘ Two Inscriptions from Terahi, [Vikrama-] Samvat 960’, Indian Antiquary (IA), 
17, 1888, 201-2, and Bhavabhuti, Malati- Madhava, transl. Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, revised 
m aver eae notes by Vasudev Vishnu Mirashi (Poona, Bhandarkar Oriental Institute, 1970), 

74 an : 

2P, K Bhattacharyya, Historical geography of Madhya Pradesh from early records (Delhi, 
Motilal Banarsidass, 1977). For a review, see S. B. Chaudhuri, JAS, 22, 1980, 57-61 

BU. V. Singh, ' Excavations at Eran’, JM PIP, 4, 1962, 41-4. The ancient name of Eran is given 
as Airikima in two Eran inscriptions (CII, 3, pp. 18 and 161), as Erakina in a donative inscription at 
Sanchi (£1, 2, 1894, 375, and John Marshall and Alfred Foucher, The monuments of Sanchi, 3 vols., 
London, Probsthain, 1940, n1, 145), as Airikina in a seal from the excavations (K. D. Bajpai, Sagar 
through the ages, Sagar, University of Sagar, 1964, 30), and Erakanya on early copper coins (ASIR, 
14, 1878-79, 149, and plate 31, nos. 17-18). 
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over twenty shrines and temples.^ The magnitude of the remains, and the 
importance of some of their inscriptions, indicates that the city was thriving 
between the seventh and tenth centuries A.D. 

To the west of DaSarna lay the region of Avanti with its capital Ujjayini 
(modern Ujjain). Ujjayini is counted as one of the seven most sacred cities in 
India, and is the seat of the famed MahakaleSvara temple. Although the present 
building is a reconstruction dating to A.D. 1745, the foundation was famous 
throughout India by the fifth century; the Mahakalesvara is regarded as one of 
the twelve jyotirlingas, a self-existent and eternal tirtha coeval with the creation 
of the world. Because of the pious efforts of rebuilding through the centuries, 
and the ravages of iconoclastic conquerors, not a single fragment of the 
Mahàkale$vara from before the twelfth century can be identified with con- 
fidence..It is a peculiarity of the pattern of survivals that there are few ancient 
monuments in the whole province of Avanti. ' 

Avanti and Da$arna are now grouped under the general rubric Malwa, a 
term derived from the name of the ancient clan of Malavas. As these people 
slowly migrated from one place to another over the centuries, the geographical 
area denoted by the name Malava has shifted. Malava did not consistently 
mean the area of modern Malwa (that is DaSarna and Avanti both) until the 
Paramara kings consolidated their hold over the whole region in the mid tenth 
century. When dealing with history and archaeology before this period, 
therefore, due caution must be exercised in determining the geographical 
meaning of the term Mälava as it appears in various inscriptions. Certainly 
before the time of the Paramaras, DaSarna and Avanti are preferable labels, 
because with them we not only avoid the complexities of where the Malavas 
were settled, but employ the older and more fixed geographical names that were 
current at the time. 


JEJAKADESA 


Da$àrna is so named because it is the country in which the Da$àrpa River 
rises. However, most of the river lies in Jejakadesa, a region bounded on the 
west by the Betwa (ancient Vetravati), on the north by the Yamuna, and on the 
east by the River Ken (Map 1). Known as Vatsa in the Epics, later inscriptions 
from the area make common use of the terms Jejakade$a, Jejakabhukti, and 
Jejákamandala." Roughly speaking, the area known as Bundelkhand, home of 
the thriving dialect of Bundelkhandi, conforms to this ancient region. The most 
renowned historic place in Jejakande$a is Khajuraho (ancient Khajüravahaka) 
where a great number of temples are preserved. These temples, for the most part 
foundations of the Candella kings, belong to the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
and their chronological horizon is typical of most remains in the region. Except 


4 For the name Vatodaka, EI, 26, 1941-42, 117. The local tradition, reported by Patil, that 
Badoh was called Badnagar (Vatanagara) ts of no value. D. R. Patil, The cultural heritage of 
Madhya Bharat, (Gwalior, Department of Archaeology, Madhya Bharat Government, 1952, 
108. Compare the transformations Prthudaka > Pehoa, Agrodaka > Agroha, Khajüravà- 
haka > Khajuraho, and *Amardaka > Amrol. 

5 B. C. Law, Uyayini in ancient literature (Gwalior, Archaeological Department, 1944). 

'6 Sircar, Geography of ancient and medieval India, 205-10. A fragmentary inscription from 
monastery 43 at Sanchi, dating to the late seventh or early eighth century, mentioning some rulers of 
greater Málava (atula mahümülavakgmapa ...) is the first record equating Da$árna and Malava. 
Marshall and Foucher, Monuments of Sanchi 1, 395-6 

" Hem Chandra Ray, The dynastic history of northern India, 2 vols. (Calcutta, University of 
Calcutta 1931—36), u, 669-70. Jejakade$a comes from the name of the scion of the Candella house; 
in an inscription of Mihira Bhoya (c. A.D. 836-85) the area is still referred to as Vatsa; see EI, 17, 
1925-26, 108 (verse 11). 
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Terahi (District Shivpuri, Madhya Pradesh). Memorial steles or hero-stones 
records the death of the kottapala Gandiyana on the banks of the Madhuve 
960jJuly, A.D. 903. (Now in the Archaeological Museum, Gwalior ) 
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for monuments at Deogarh (ancient Luacchagira, later Kirtidurga),? and a few 
other sites near the Betwa River, most monuments in Jejakadesa are later than 
the tenth century, indicating that until the Candellas made the area the seat of a 
royal house, JejakadeSa was a backwater. 

This conclusion is. borne out by what we know of ancient travel routes in 
northern India. On a purely local level, the typical village had paths leading to 
neighbouring settlements and fields. Likewise, towns and cities had tracks 
leading to adjacent villages, a pattern still common in India today. Overlaying 
these paths and tracks, which served local needs, were the major routes that 
linked different provinces. While hardly more than cart tracks (road building 
was never a major interest of Indian craftsmen), these were the general 
thoroughfares that linked the major regions and cities of the country. 

One of the main lines of communication was through Madhyadesa, afford- 
ing movement between Mathura, Kanyakubja, Prayaga (modern Allahabad), 
and Varanasi. Outside MadhyadeSa, travel towards the south was through 
Kalpi (ancient Kalapriyanatha), and thence to Vidisa.’” This route probably lay 
between the Betwa and Mahuar Rivers (Map 1), as this afforded a link to 
Madhuvana, Tumbavana, and Vidisa with the fewest river crossings. The 
ASokan inscription at Gujjarà on the Pahüj River (Map 2) suggests movement 
up and down this route from earliest historical times.” From Vidisa the route 
bifurcated westward to Avanti and Gujarat, and southward to Dahalade$a and 
Daksina Kosala. The great complexity of the river system south of Mathura 
(Map 2) shows why this route by-passed Gopadri. With bridge building a skill 
little cultivated by the śilpis, Gopaksetra was isolated from the north, and was 
chiefly penetrated from the south.?! Even today the Chambal is spanned in only 
two places, making travel north of Gwalior no easy matter. Travel south of 
Mathura thus moved through Virata and Uparamala, or down the Yamuna to 
Kalpi and from there to Dasarna. In this general scheme, Gopaksetra and 
JejakadeSa were skirted; Gopaksetra because it was difficult to cross the 
territory near the Chambal, and Jejakadesa because it lay at the side of the 
major routes, just as it does today. This geographical configuration has fostered 
regional customs, dialects of language and, as art historians are discovering, 
local artistic styles. 


CONCLUSION 


i 

This survey of the geography of Gopaksetra, Da$arna, and Jejakadesa 
should make it clear that the present division between Madhya Pradesh and 
Uttar Pradesh is of little service to historical studies of language, culture, and 
archaeology. This fact has been recognized in the past, and an attempt at 
furnishing a more satisfactory designation has been made by inventing ‘ Central 
India '. The term has gained a measure of acceptance due to its use in a number 
of recent books and articles.? However, ‘ Central India’ is so vague that it has 


I5 The oldest name for Deogarh was Luacchagira (EZ, 4, 1895-97), 309-10). In an inscription of 
the time of Kirtivarman dated A.D. 1098 (JA, 18, 1889, 238) it is called Kirtidurga after the king in 
whose time the fort was conquered. The modern name Deogarh is apparently a synonymous 
derivation from Kirtidurga. 

P V. V. Mirashi, ‘ Three ancient famous temples of the Sun’, Puràna, 8, 1966, 38-51. 

2 For Rastrakita and later invasions along this route, see Sircar, Geography of ancient and 
medieval India, 1971, 305. i 

21 As demonstrated by Sikandar Lodi’s invasion of Gwalior from the south in the fifteenth 
century. For bridges see Jean Deloche, Les ponts anciens de l'Inde (Paris, Ecole Française 
d'Extréme-Orient, 1973). 

2 Krishna Dev, Temples of North India (Delhi, National Book Trust, 1969), 49; O. Viennot, 
Temples de l'Inde centrale et occidentale, 2 vols. (Paris, Ecole Frangaise d’Extréme-Orient, 1976), 
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been variously used to mean Bundelkhand, Malwa, DahaladeSa, and even parts 
of Daksina Ko$ala, Maharashtra, and Karnataka. The Central India Agency of 
British India is the origin of the term, but such an entity no longer exists. With 
the Sanskrit inscriptions and other sources in hand, we can set aside the 
‘Central India’ label, and reinstate the ancient geographical terms, thereby 
giving our historical endeavours an accurate frame of reference. 


THE LOCUST PROBLEM IN CYPRUS 


By RONALD C. JENNINGS 
THE FRANKISH LUSIGNAN KINGDOM, 1192-1489 


The fifteenth-century Cypriot chronicler Leontios Machaeras, whose Recital 
concerning the sweet land of Cyprus concludes in 1432, first mentions locusts 
thus: “And in 1351 the locust, with God's blessing, began to come to Cyprus 
(and did great damage).' ! Strange as it may seem, this may have been the first 
visit of locusts to the island in numbers sufficient to be destructive. Soon other 
local chroniclers, as well as travellers, pilgrims, and merchants, joined 
Machaeras in recording such invasions. They may have been no surprise to the 
Cypriot chronicler, writing a little under a century later, but in 1351 they could 
well have been the cause of surprise, even terror, on the island. 

Fortunately for the islanders, the Patriarch of Antioch in Syria, where 
swarming, consuming locusts had been known since biblical times, could, as 
Machaeras relates, give advice when he was visiting the island. 


Also Ignatios the patriarch of Antioch, hearing of the great damage done by 
the locust (in Cyprus in the time of King Hugh) told King Hugh to give 
orders for a picture to be painted of St. Christopher the Martyr and St. 
Tarasios, Patriarch of Constantinople, and St. Tryphon the Martyr, and the 
said patriarch (being here in Cyprus) consecrated it; and they sent it to 
Palokythro, where the plague was. And he told them that when the locust 


! Leontios Makhairas, Recital concerning the sweet land of Cyprus, entitled ‘Chronicle ' 
[hereafter Machaeras, Cyprus], ed. and tr. R. M. Dawkins, 2 vols. (Oxford, 1932), vol. 1, 61. 
Machaeras could easily have found occasion to mention the presence of locusts prior to 1351 had he 
had such information but he explicitly says, according to Dawkins, that locusts ‘ began to come to 
Cyprus’ that year. His earliest mention of plague simply says ' And in the year 1348 God sent a 
great plague for our sins, and half of the island died ' (vol. 1, 41). True, the mid fourteenth century is 
the point at which Machaeras's Chronicle becomes a full account, but he does give at least an 
outline of the preceding century. R. M. Dawkins adds a long footnote of his own on locusts in 
Cyprus which goes far beyond the limits of the text (n, 44, and 69-72). While Dawkins may well 
have thought that Cyprus suffered from locusts long before c. 1350, he mentions no source to 
indicate thus. 

Among the best accounts of the history of locusts in Cyprus is Eugen Oberhummer's Die Insel 
Cypern: eine Landeskunde auf historische Grundlage, 5 vols. (München, 1903, 1, 335-44), a solid 
work of scholarship with considerable value today. Besides having mastered many of the published 
materials on locusts, around 1890 Oberhummer observed at first-hand the locust problem in Cyprus 
and British efforts to control it. Although he believed that, like Arabia and the Fertile Crescent, 
Cyprus had been plagued by locusts since biblical times, he mentions only one reference to locusts 
on the island earlier than Machaeras's date, 1n a specious source which is 1gnored by Dawkins and 
Sir George Hill (on whom see below) Oberhummer's work may, then, be thought to add weight to 
the contention that locusts were new to Cyprus in the mid fourteenth century. 

The distinguished classicist, Sir George Hill, in his 4-volume History of Cyprus (Cambridge, 
1940—52) surveys the island's history from the Stone and Bronze Ages to the early twentieth century. 
Hill was well aware of the crucial role of locusts on the island and both text and footnotes give clear 
accounts of their devastating impact. Although of course he makes no claims for a first date, the 
earliest references to locusts in Cyprus found by Hill are from the mid fourteenth century. Since he 
was able to draw on the work of Oberhummer (and Dawkins), his silent omission of Oberhummer's 
one ‘classical source’ would seem to indicate that he found no explicit reference to locusts 1n the 
period of his own specialization. 

Furthermore, no mention of locusts in Cyprus is found in the major economic and social 
histories of the classical period, e.g. M. Rostovtzeff, The social and economic history of the Roman 
Empire (Oxford, 1926) and The social and economic history of the Hellenistic world (3 vols, 
Oxford, 1926), and T. R. S. Broughton, Roman Asia Minor (An economic survey of ancient Rome, 
vol. vit, Baltimore, 1938). 

Arguing ex silentio is dangerous, and a priori it does seem to me unlikely, or at least surprising 
that Cyprus should have never had a locust problem before 1350, but the efforts of several excellent 
scholars have failed to find any explicit evidence for their troubling presence in Cyprus before that 
time. 
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hatched they should carry the picture in procession and say mass, and the 
Lord will protect the crops. (And they were delivered from the locust). And 
this I was told by St. Philip the priest.” 


According to the Florentine Villani Chronicle, swarms of locusts gathered in 
North Africa in 1354 and the following year they passed to the island of Cyprus 
‘in such a disgusting way that the roads and fields were full of them to a height, 
from the earth, of half a braccio (hand) and more, and they destroyed 
everything green.’ Many people died from the stench which corrupted the air in 
their fields. A great famine occurred. When the destruction did not cease, the 
king of Cyprus ordered that every single subject—including nobles, barons, 
prelates, city dwellers, and farmers—must collect a certain measure of locusts, 
and turn them over to the designated officials in exchange for money. A large pit 
was dug, in which the locusts were put. Although the plague remained for some 
years on the island, it was helpful to carry the locusts out of the fields. In 1355 
*... the locusts were so abundant in the isle of Cyprus that they covered all the 
fields to the height of one quarter braccio and ate everything green on the earth, 
and so destroyed (the farmer's) labour that there was no fruit to be had in that 
year.'? 

Machaeras catalogues another visit 


Also from the 10th of June 1409 after Christ, Cyprus suffered from a terrible 
plague and from (many) locusts: and these continued for three or four years, 
and destroyed all the green crops in the land and the trees; and in middle of 
1410 after Christ they did much damage in all the island, and in 1412 they 
abated. And the people harvested the barley before the locusts began to 
damage it, but all the wheat was destroyed and the Armenian vines at 
Kalamoulli. And (the next year) by the king's orders they dealt with the 
locusts, and they did little damage.* 


? Machaeras, Cyprus, vol. 1, 72. Machaeras gives a catalogue of miracles (vol. 1, 31-9) performed 
by saints in Cyprus, and Dawkins mentions several icons to which miracles have been attributed 
(vol. 11, see index under ' icons’): Hugh IV ruled 1324—59; Ignatios II went to Cyprus in 1342 and 
died there in 1353 (cf. Hill, u, 306); S. Terapon must be the St. Tryphon identified by Hasluck as a 
well known saint and healer in Cyprus whose sanctuary later also became identified with the 
popular Muslim saint Seyyid ‘Arab of Larnaka (Christianity and Islam under the Sultans, Oxford, 
1929, vol. 1, 87 £.). Hasluck also mentions the use of a picture of the Virgin of Sumela Monastery, 
near Trebizond, against locusts and other misfortunes (p. 66). 

3? Matteo Villani, Cronica di M. V. dall'anno Mcccxvui al MCCCLXII, Yn. Croniche di Giovanni, 
Matteo e Filippo Villani (Trieste, 1858), vol. u, 125 (1354), 183 (1355); Citations from T A. H. 
Mogabgab, Supplementary excerpts on Cyprus or further materials for a history of Cyprus (Nicosia, 
1945), vol. m, 107 If this severe locust plague really originated in North Africa, these were probably 
the large, voracious desert locusts (Schistocerca gregaria Forskal) which in their social or swarming 
stage cover virtually the entire Mediterranean, but are especially entrenched in the western Sahara 
and the Arabian deserts. According to Z. Waloif, during plagues, the desert locust swarms over 
29,000,000 sq. km. of territory between north-west Africa and south-west Asia (The upsurges and 
recessions of the desert locust plague: an historical survey, Anti-Locust Memoir, 8, London, 1966, 7). 
* À swarm can be defined as an aggregation of gregarious adult locusts which are able to maintain 
their cohesion during flight by virtue of their reactions to each other or to the group. ... All major 
plagues for which adequate historical data is available (i.e. in the twentieth century) have lasted for 
several consecutive years, and have been characterized by numerous reports of both swarms and 
gregarious hopper infestations.’ (Z Waloff, op. cit., 14 f.). 

Famine, of course, often accompanied swarming locusts; since Cyprus is also quite vulnerable to 
drought, when the two calamities strike together, the results are particularly disastrous. Stanley 
Baron points to incidences where plagues of locusts have been followed by pestilence because the 
people were already weakened, an outbreak of bubonic plague in Marseilles and the pestilence of 
1478 1n Florence were preceded by locusts (The desert locust (London, 1972), 6 f.). 

The pit system varied in effectiveness. If carried out with determination, it could bring relief. 
Since the serfs already had a rather onerous existence, they had little time or energy to spare after 
working in their fields and paying their dues and services.Instead of demanding locusts from them it 
was wiser to pay them generously to follow therr self-interest by collecting locusts. 

^ Machaeras, Cyprus (vol. 1,.623). Cycles of three or four years probably involve the desert 
locust. In the present century four plagues have ranged between seven and 13 years, with the longest 
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Fortunately for Cyprus, in August 1411 ‘ the maiden Charlotte de Bourbon’ 
arrived from France to marry King Janus. 


And from the time of her coming the damage done by the locusts (began to) 
abate. And from that time much good befell Cyprus owing to the luck of the 
queen, a lady who brought good luck, as we have just said ... And the 
locusts were many, but they did not do so much harm as they were doing in 
1411, for in that year they went into fields and into gardens, and on trees, 
both orange trees (and mulberries,) and on the vines; and everything they 
destroyed utterly, and sugar-canes as well: and at Kalamoulli for three years 
they utterly ruined the gardens, and the trees were left bare as if it had been 
winter, the orange trees and everything, and the olives and the carob trees; 
and many trees withered. Ànd when the queen came, their fury began to 
abate, and they ate and were.off. There was a priest, who when he saw the 
great damage they were doing, went (into his field) intending to curse them; 
and hear the wonder that befell! (Even as he was) cursing them, there came a 
swarm of locusts and settled upon him, and they clustered so closely upon 
him that he died. (This was in the village of Akhera,) before the coming of 
the queen. And after she came, the locusts continued for two more years; 
there were processions and entreaties and prayers, and so God took them 
away from the island? 


Francis Amadi, a sixteenth-century chronicler of Cyprus, recorded that a 
great multitude of locusts appeared there in 1410, following two years of plague. 
They covered roads and gardens and did great damage to all growing things. 
There was a great famine. In 1413 the king ordered the populace to gather the 
eggs, or to collect the hatched locusts and to throw them into pits and bury them 
under earth. 

That plague of locusts was also recorded by another of the island's 
chroniclers, Diomede Strambaldi. Át the same time he reports a great plague 
and an epidemic of locusts which began on 10 June 1402 and lasted for four 
years. The locusts consumed all the gardens and trees of Cyprus. Then he 
attributes a very severe epidemic of locusts to the period 1410-12. Persisting to 
the end of 1412, the locusts consumed all the barley, wheat, and all the 
vineyards on the island and reduced many people to starvation. The Lusignan 
king Janus (1398-1432) ordered that measures be taken for another year. For 
Strambaldi, as for Machaeras, the island found relief with the arrival on 25 
August 1411 of the beautiful Charlotte du Bourbon to marry the king of 


recession only six years (Z. Waloff, The upsurges and recessions of the desert locust plague, 89). 
According to D. E. Davies, * Breeding can occur on the island of Cyprus Monsoon or Winter-Early 
Spring swarms arrived on the southern coast of the island 1n March and April, 1915, egg-laying 
began in April and hoppers of the Main Spring generation appeared in May ' (Seasonal breeding and 
migrations of the desert locust (Schistocerca gregaria Forskal) in north-eastern Africa and the Middle 
East, Anti-Locust Memoir, 4, London, 1952, 11) 10 June seems to be later than normal for grain 
harvests to be still in progress. Perhaps the weather was drier than usual. 

In a study called Tradition, season, and change in a Turkish village (Chicago, 1963), John Kolars 
found that the barley harvest ın Geyik Bayırı mahallesi followed the wheat harvest, the former 
coming in July, the latter in late June. That village 1s near the port of Antalya, where harvests are 
perhaps a month later than those 1n Cyprus (see Kolars, 175, and also 172). It is possible that 
conditions differ in Cyprus, for Kolars indicated that winter wheat in Antalya was also sown earlier 
in the autumn than barley 

> Machaeras, Cyprus, vol. 1, 632 f. (Cf. 1411-13, in Hill, History of Cyprus, vol. u, 464 f. and n.) 
This is the only account known to me of a death directly attributed to swarms of locusts. While such 
a thing might conceivably have occurred on the rare occasion, it seems equally likely that the death 
in this instance was the result of extreme emotional agitation and stress 

5 Chroniques d'Amadi et de Strambaldi, ed. René de Mas Latrie, vol. 1 (Paris, 1891), 265. 
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Cyprus. The locusts, which had brought such great destruction to the island up 
to 1411, were wonderfully reduced the following year, although every growing 
thing on the island—including the sugar, the orange trees, and the mulberry 
trees—had been consumed.’ 

Possibly the method of picking out the locust eggs and the young used by 
King Janus had been successful, for Machaeras writes: ‘ And at the same time 
the wind brought many locusts’.2 Amadi placed the re-appearance of the 
disaster in the year 1432. He noted that the locusts persisted for a number of 
years and caused the greatest destruction, consuming all the vegetation.’ 

In 1473 the king of Cyprus, James II (1460-73), sent two Armenians to 
Persia in order to secure for the island, again beset by locusts, a ‘ certain water 
which attracted “ locust-birds " or “ birds of Muhammad " by which the locusts 
were destroyed.’ An official letter to Venice of September 1474 confirms that 
locusts had been devastating the island.!! Another letter had apparently been 
despatched the previous year informing the Signoria that two Armenians 
had been sent to Persia to acquire the water of ' Lagusta’; when they had 
acquired it, a great quantity of birds of various sorts would assemble and 
consume all the locusts of the country."? 

In the margin of a copy of the fascinating account of the travels in Persia 
between 1471 and 1487 of the Venetian merchant, traveller, and ambassador, 
Josaphat Barbaro, at the point where Barbaro describes the very fountain in 
question—in Chuerch—a contemporary traveller and writer, Giovan Battista 
Ramusio, interjects the following comments: 


While I was still in that country there came an Armenian to procure some of 
the water, who had been sent by the King of Cyprus long before I began my 
journey to those parts, and returning while I was in the country with some of 
the water in a tin flask, came to Tauris [Tabriz] two months after I had 
arrived there. He staid with me two days, and then started on his way to 
Cyprus, where, on my return, I saw the same flask of water hanging up on a 
pole placed outside a kind of tower, and was told by the people of the place 
that, by virtue of that water, they had not been troubled with grasshoppers. I 
also saw there certain black and red birds, called birds of Mahomet, which 
fly in flocks like starlings; and, from what I heard, destroy all the grass- 
hoppers they meet with. It is asserted by the country people that, wherever 
these birds know there is water of that particular kind, they fly towards it. 


Mbid., vol. n, 265 (Hill suggests that Strambaldi's reference to locusts and plague starting in 
Ti e in fact concern only plague, with the locusts arriving in 1410, History of Cyprus, vol. 1, 
p. 464 n. 

3 Cyprus, vol. 1, 681 f. 

? Chroniques, vol. 1, 516. Cf. Hill, vol. m, p. 500 and n. 

9? Hill, vol. ut, 646. Cf. Machaeras, Cyprus, vol. u, 69-71. 

UM. L de Mas Latrie, Histoire de l'Ile de Chypre sous le règne des Princes de la Maison de 
Lusignan (Paris, 1855), vol. 1i, 392: letter from an envoy sent by the Senate of Venice, dated 24 
September 1474. 

2 ibid., vol. m1, p. 392 n. A different system was used in Aleppo, where water was brought from 
the well of Zam-Zam in Mecca. To be effective that water could not pass under any gate (Hasluck, 
Christianity and Islam, vol 1, p. 203 n.). 

? Viaggi fatti da Vinetia alla Tana, m Persia ..., (Vinegia, 1545), 44 f. Citation from Travels to 
Tana and Persia, by Joseph Barbaro and Ambrogio Contarini, tr William Thomas and S. A. Roy. 
(Hakluyt Society, 49, London, 1873), n., pp. 78f. Barbaro, who, according to Ramusio, was 
unaware of the water's efficacy with locusts, described the fountain in ‘ Chferch ' as follows: ‘ In this 
citie there is a pitt like vnto a fountaigne, in the keeping of their Talaftimanni; that is to saie, their 
priests, the water whereof hath great vertue against the leaprie.' People came to bathe in that water. 
There Barbaro met a Frenchman who had come with no relatives or guide, to use the healing powers 
of the water. ‘ What became of him I wote not, but the comon voice went that many were healed 
there. For whilest I taried there myself, I vnderstode notable things of the vertue of that water’ 
(Travels, 78). There ts nothing in the 1545 text to support the claim attributed in the English 
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Apparently the success of these efforts did not endure long, or even at all, for 
according to Francesco Suriano, Venetian patrician and Franciscan monk, who 
reached Cyprus in August 1484: ‘ Almost every year it is smitten with locusts, 
and the result is great barrenness and dearth. When the locusts do not come 
they harvest grain enough for four years.’ ^ 


VENETIAN REPUBLIC 1489-1571 


In early 1507, following the death of his wife, the German Martin von 
Baumgarten set out on a pilgrimage. In Tripoli he met two Cypriots who had 
been despatched to fetch a special water from Persia to use against the locusts 
which they reported as infesting the island. Later that year between 8 February 
and 28 March (by which time a few eggs must have been hatched), Baumgarten 
himself visited Cyprus and saw the problem at first-hand. 


The same day, while we were listening to this relation, and some others of 
the like nature, there came to the place where we were, two men of Cyprus 
with a wonderful water that they had been sent out of Cyprus into Persia to 
fetch. Of this same water they told very strange stories, particularly, that if 
any of it happened to drop on the ground, or any vessel it was in no sooner 
touched the ground, but it vanished out of sight; that for this reason they 
were obliged always to have it fixed on a forked stick: that it was of great use 
against the caterpillars that destroy the corn, for that in whatever place or 
country they kept some of this water, caterpillars could no longer live there: 
that formerly Cyprus had been much infested with this sort of vermin, but 
that the inhabitants having got some of this water, 4nd hung it up in one of 
their temples, the whole island was by that means freed from them. They 
told us moreover, that they had been sent for the water by the governor of 
Cyprus, and that they had been above ten months in their journey: that 
when they first set out, there were four of them, but that the other two being 
almost starved to death with the cold, were not able to come up with them. 
What was related to us here, we found to be actually true when we came to 
Cyprus, as that it was not only sprinkled on their fields against the 
caterpillars, but that it was commonly drunk as a remedy or medicine 
against most distempers, and that it was effectual to that purpose." 


Also in 1507 the Venetian governor of Cyprus (/uogotente Christofal Moro) 
reported to Venice that locusts had caused great damage to crops because that 
special water had touched the earth. Consequently another delegation had been 
sent on the dangerous trip to Persia to acquire more. As Sir George Hill 


translation to Ramusio. There everything claimed by Ramusio 1s attributed to Barbaro, and 
Barbaro claims the virtue of the water against leprosy and locusts. Which 1s correct is of no 
consequence to the present discussion. 

R M. Dawkins, in his edition of Machaeras, gives some detailed information about Chuerch, 
which 1s south-east of Tabriz, and about the birds which are attracted to 1ts water and devour all the 
locusts. The bird, the russet or rose starling (pastor roseus), called the Ararat lark there, is also 
known in the Caucasus region, which frequently has a severe problem with locusts and, like the 
fountain, is of interest to the Armenians and Georgians. The red and black birds on Cyprus which 
fly like starlings are undoubtedly the russet or rose starling, which was formerly very common there. 

14 7] tratto di Terra Santa e dell’ Oriente, ed. P Girolamo Golubovich (Milano, 1900), 241-3; 
m Claude Delaval Cobham, Excerpta Cypria: materials for a history of Cyprus (Cambridge, 
1908), 49. 

5 Cited in Awnsham and John Churchill, A collection of voyages and travels . . . (London, 1732), 
437, 441, cf. Martini a Baumgarten, Peregrinato m Aegyptum, Arabiam, Palaestinam & Syriam 
(Noribergae, 1594), 129 f. 

'6 7 Diarii di Marino Sanuto, vol. m, ed R. Fulin (Venezia, 1882), 106 For locusts in Germe 
(Zerines) in 1505, see vol. vi, ed. G. Berchet (Venezia, 1881), 212. 
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concluded in his magisterial study of Cyprus, ‘ The sixteenth century saw little if 
any diminution in the severity of the visitations of nature to which the island 
had always been subject. The locust problem continued to cause much trouble 
to the Venetian authorities, although they came to adopt more rational and 
successful methods than the use of “ Persian water” and “ birds of Muham- 
mad ^.^! 

The island's rulers remained committed to keeping it supplied with the 
Persian water as Cyprus—once ‘the warehouse of the Levant '—was being 
denuded by locusts which covered the island ‘like snow’. An official report by 
Capitanio Piero Liom, head of the district of Famagusta, dated 17 October 
1510, suggests that there was better hope to be had from the method used 28 
years earlier in Lombardy, that is, persuading the peasants to collect the eggs of 
the locusts and destroy them. ‘ But’, he said, ‘in the Nicosia district, they think 
it is a sin to kill locusts’. He wished the authorities to impose fines on villagers 
who were reluctant to carry out such orders and recommended that the priests 
should be instructed to excommunicate them as well.!* 

The summary of Liom’s report to the Signoria in Venice includes news of a 
letter sent to him regarding the fate of Nicola Surier, a citizen of Famagusta, 
who, returning from Persia, the country of the Sophi (Shah), where he had been 
to seek the water of the locusts or grasshoppers (cavallette), had come to a 
passage of the Euphrates river at al-Bir (Albir). There he and his companion 
were searched and he was found to have hidden in his baggage letters directed to 
the Signoria in Venice, to their consuls in Aleppo, Tripoli and Beirut (Baruti), 
and Damascus (Damasco), and to the rulers (rectori) in Cyprus, written in the 
name of the said Sophi; thus all their merchandise had been confiscated and 
Surier and his companion had been sent from al-Bir to Aleppo, from Aleppo to 
Cairo (Cayro) and there had been no further word of them, This, Liom 
contends, coupled with the capture of the Moorish fleet [by the fleet from 
Rhodes, referred to earlier in his report] would turn the opinion of the Sultan 
(soldan) against the nation and put great fear into all merchants. Syria (Soria) 
which once had kept Cyprus supplied with grain was very unresponsive to the 
island’s extreme need. Where every day there used to arrive ships laden with 
grain, none now appeared and it would spell total ruin for the island if Syria 
failed to provision it. 

The report goes on to say that nothing was more urgent for the coming year 
than measures against these pestiferous locusts, for if provisions were not made, 
in another year the island would be devastated (pro delicta). This would already 
have been so if Syria had not provided more than 80,000 maggio (moza)? of 
wheat. The sowing was still to be done and already the villagers were dying of 
hunger. It was clear to all that Cyprus, which had formerly been the warehouse 
of wheat for the whole of the Levant, lacked the provisions to feed its people for 
eight months of the year. This was solely because of the great voraciousness of 
infinite numbers of locusts which covered the island like snow. The air was full 
of them, like snow, or like a tempest raining down from the sky. As a 


7 4 history of Cyprus, vol. m, 818. 

18 I Diar dt Marino Sanuto, vol. x1, ed. R. Fulani (Venezia, 1884), 645-9. See also Hill, A history 
of Cyprus, vol. m, 818. 

* I Diaru di Marino Sanuto, loc. cit, The Sophi (Shah) = the ruler of the Safavid empire of 
Persia; the soldan (sultan) = the ruler of the Mamlük empire of Egypt and Syria One of the feast 
days of St. John the Evangelist in the Greek Orthodox church is 10 July. Marceilo[marzello = a 
Venetian coin A cafiz (cf. R.M Dawkins) = 33 litres or 7-6 gallons and 8 cafiz = 1 maggto/mozza 
(bushel); cf. Machaeras, Cyprus, vol. rn, 127, 168 f. This 1s the earliest passage which shows any 
perceptive understanding of the locust problem in its various aspects. It remained unsurpassed from 
this point of view for several decades. 
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consequence of this, the royal treasury had not been able to collect the taxes due 
to it. The collectors were ruined, the soldiers badly paid, and creditors faced 
hardships. And therefore everybody suffered. The little money the villagers had 
they sent to Syria for wheat. Some of the animals had been despatched, while 
others were dying in the dry and arid countryside which had not only been 
devoured by the locusts but poisoned by their bites. If the people had not 
thought to dig up certain roots with which to keep their large animals alive, all 
the stock would have perished. And many families had fled, driven out by 
hunger. 

Liom records his wish to extirpate this curse by requiring the villagers to 
gather up the eggs of the locusts, which at this time were still buried 
underground. Then in spring, when the locusts hatched and were still small and 
wingless, it would be necessary to kill and burn them throughout the country. 
The locusts born in spring survived until mid-summer, around St. John’s day; 
then all the pregnant females alighted on the ground, thrust their tails full of 
eggs under the earth and in this manner they died, leaving their seed, with the 
male, underground. ‘ As we have read ', Liom says, the ancients had such a way 
of killing the locust, that is, at the time of egg-laying and at the hatching. But 
since for want of funds this had not been possible, he had written to the ruler of 
Nicosia on 18 August, and he adjoined a copy of that letter. Thus they had 
joined together to proclaim throughout the island that everyone was to collect 
the eggs or offspring of the locusts, and that each would receive one marcello per 
cafiz (caphiso). This proclamation was made on September 8. Some were 
bringing one cafiz, others two or three, and the writer had with his own hand 
immediately counted out one marcello per cafiz to each. 

Famine had spread in a few days. The poor villagers, driven by hunger, 
sought to kill the locusts. They began bringing them, from a cafiz to a maggio, to 
the marketplace of Famagusta. Great and small left their villages and set out to 
rid the land of locust eggs. Up to the present, the locust population had so 
increased that the eggs brought to Famagusta amounted to 2500 maggio, 
sufficient to devour not only the whole island but all of Asia. This same amount 
had been found also in Masaria, and in the greater part of Carpaso, these 
territories together representing a quarter of the whole island. Regrettably, 
Nicosia had not even sent a cafiz for the year. Because of their disbelief, they 
sent a cartload amounting to 25 maggio in all, which caused astonishment 
among the populace, but provision had still to be made. 

Liom goes on to report that he had fixed the personal property taxes 
ordained (for the locust water). He had distributed some poor biscuits and 
about 300 ducats from his own pocket which had appeased the wretched people. 
But he could not do more and asked the rectori to lend their support for the 
future. The hope placed in sending for the Persian water was a superstition—the 
real water to get rid of locusts was that of the sea, into which up till then 2500 
moza had been cast. If this were not followed up in the spring when they 
hatched, the island would have to be abandoned because of the locusts. 


The French traveller Baron de Salignac, who visited Cyprus in April 1518, 
described the locusts as a kind of insect which was blown to the island from 
Anatolia by the north wind, infested the place, and devoured all vegetation.” In 


? Itinerarium Hierosolymitanum (Magdeburgi, 1587), Part 4, caput 7. (See also Oberhummer, 
337.) De Salignac was the first man to suggest that locusts came from Anatolia, carried by the 
north wind, to Cyprus. Locusts are endemic to western Anatolia, just as they are to Syria and 
Arabia, although of course no study has been made documenting that conjecture for the sixteenth 
century. Moreover, if locusts endemic to western Anatolia were being carried southward to Cyprus, 
there 1s every reason to believe that they would be a very different locust from the species identified 
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his account of his pilgrimage in 1521 the Count Palatine Otto Heinrich said that 
the island had ‘ worms’ called locusts which multiplied in worms and consumed 
all the produce of their fields, making prices very high, and bringing disaster to 
the island.” 

In a letter of 25 September 1521 the governor (/uogotente) of Cyprus, 
Sebastian Moro, announced that new measures never before taken would be 
introduced to control the destruction rendered by the locusts: everyone would 
have to make provision for dealing with the locusts each year. All the francomati 
would have to collect a bushel (maggio) of locust eggs apiece and the parici half 
a bushel. The signoria and the feudatories would have to pay 1% of their 
revenues and the leaseholders 0-5%, to cover the cost of the operations. Already 
more than 8000 bushels of locust eggs had been gathered (and every egg [pod] 
gave birth to 40 or more locusts); the work was successful and everyone was 
pleased.” 

Again, any success was fleeting, for in an official letter of 24 September 1525 
the new governor, Donado da Leze, notified the Signoria that two Armenians 
had that year been sent to seek permission to acquire a quantity of the locust- 
water which was to be found in Tabriz in Persia.” 

The plight of the colony of Cyprus was well known in Venice in the sixteenth 
century. The popular geographical book of islands of the world by Benedetto 
Bordone, first published in Venice in 1528, warned: ‘ But among so much good, 
that there may be found nothing in this world without its bitterness, the luck of 
the island has one drawback ... that a vast multitude of cavalette or locusts 


with Syria and Arabia, namely, the Moroccan locust, smaller, slower moving, and less voracious 
than the desert locust and, most important, having a much smaller range. According to B. P. 
Uvarov, the Moroccan locust (Dociostaurus maroccanus Thunberg) 1s ‘ indigenous in Turkey, and 
certain areas are in constant danger from its invasions’: namely, Eskigehir, Kütahya, Afyonkara- 
hisar, Beyşehir, and Antalya on the Mediterranean. The locusts in western Anatolia have upsurges 
(e.g. the terrible outbreak between 1910 and 1918) and recessions (like the long period of minimum 
between 1918 and 1931). (Uvarov, ‘Ecological studies of the Moroccan locust in Western 
Anatolia’, Bulletin of Entomological Research, 23, 1932, 273 ff.). The desert locust is yellow or pink 
with small dark spots; males are 46-55 mm. in length, females 60 mm The Moroccan locust is pale 
greyish with dark spots; the male is only 20-28 mm. in length, the female 22-33 mm. No regular 
periodicity for the outbreaks of either has been observed * There is little doubt that 1n respect of its 
destructiveness the Desert Locust deserves the first place amongst the locusts of the Old World > 
B. P. Uvarov, Locusts and grasshoppers. A handbook for their study and control (London, 1928), 221, 
225 f., 230, 250 f., 257. 

The Moroccan locust may occasionally have been distinguished from the desert locust with 
certainty in the eighteenth century, and frequently so from the mid nineteenth century, but even in 
this century uncertainty and error have persisted. Cf. the judgement of S Baron: ' To assess the 
havoc wreaked by the Desert Locust during thousands of years of infestations is impossible, partly 
because early writers made no distinction between deaths caused by famine and others resulting 
from pestilence, which they often associated with locust plagues, but also because, until com- 
paratively recent times, the various locust and grasshopper species were constantly being confused ’ 
(The desert locust, 3) 

While desert locusts fly hundreds or even thousands of kilometres, Moroccan locusts could not 
cover the 100 km. distance between Anatolia and Cyprus without the help of the wind. The north 
wind is usually the prevailing wind between Anatolia and Cyprus; indeed 1t so frequently threatened 
vessels that seamen often avoided the area. It is not known when Moroccan locusts became endemic 
to Cyprus, but their egg-laying sites are very evident; villagers seeing locusts hatch are only too 
aware of their presence, so there would be no reason to suspect flights from outside. Moroccan 
locusts not only needed the assistance of a very strong and steady wind to cover that short 100 km. 
distance, but even then their numbers would probably have had to be unbelievably great 1n order for 
enough of them to survive the journey to do damage. (There 1s no reason why Moroccan locusts 
could not have become endemic to Cyprus even before they did in Anatolia, but their migrating 
northwards from Cyprus would have been unlikely.) 

21 Oberhummer, 337 f. 

2 J Diarii di Marino Sanuto, vol. xxxi, ed. F. Stefani, G. Berchet and N. Barozzi (Venezia, 
1892), 101; Hill, vol. ut, 818 f: ‘40’ contains an element of truth, however, in the Middle East, and 
especially among the Turks, the word may be used loosely to mean ‘ numerous’. Cf. F. W. Hasluck, 
Christianity and Islam, 391—402, esp. 401. 

? | Diarii di Marino Sanuto, vol. Xt (Venezia, 1984), 199. 
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appear with the young wheat *; those locusts ' hide the sun’ ‘ like a thick cloud’. 
‘and where they light they devour and consume not only the grain and grass, 
but even the roots below the ground, so that one might say that fire had blasted 
everything.' To destroy them, according to Bordone, people dug out the eggs— 
some 30,000 bushels (stara) per year—and they brought a certain water from 
Syria in which they soaked the eggs of the locusts.” 

The German traveller Jodicus de Meggen, who visited Cyprus in 1542, gave 
a vivid description of the destruction left by the locusts: 


... there is a plague of caterpillars, about once in three years, especially after 
a period of drought; these gradually get bigger until, by the month of March, 
they are the thickness of one's finger, having grown wings and some long 
legs, and resemble the locust; they fly about in the wind, in such immense 
numbers, that they look like a cloud; and any crops on which they may settle 
are completely devoured, right down to the roots, leaving no hope of blade 
or ear. That is why, sometimes, there is a woefully bad harvest.” 


Consequently the Venetian government maintained the requirement that vil- 
lagers be obliged to turn over a certain specified weight of locusts to the 
magistrates. 

In the year 1542 there was a great earthquake in Cyprus and great 
multitudes of locusts passed over from Syria and remained a long time, 
according to the Dominican friar Estienne de Lusignan, who was of the former 
ruling family which had been replaced by the Venetians. He wrote a detailed 
description of the island, which he completed in 1568. 

The English merchant John Locke landed on the island on 12 August 1553 
at the port of Limassol. 


This day walking to see the towne, we chanced to see in the market place, a 
great quantitie of a certaine vermine called in the Italian tongue Cavalette. It 
is as I can learne, both in shape and bignesse like a grassehopper, for I can 
judge but little difference. Of these many yeeres they have had such quantitie 
y' they destroy all their corne. They are so plagued with them, y' almost 
every yeere they doe well nie loose halfe their corne, whether it be the nature 
of the countrey, or the plague of God, that let them judge that best can 
define. But that there may no default be laied to their negligence for the 
destruction of them, they have throughout the whole land a constituted 
order, that every Farmor or husbandman (which are even as slaves bought 


^ Bordone, Isolaria (Venezia, 1534), fols. Ixv, lxvi; quoted in Cobham, Excerpta Cypria, 62. 

? Quoted in T A. H. Mogabgab, Supplementary excerpts on Cyprus, vol. ut, 152; ‘Hill, vol. m, 
p. 819 n also reports that relics were sometimes used to drive off the insects. This description is fairly 
accurate except that there is no three-year cycle of locusts, and drought alone 1s no stimulus to their 
breeding Cf. L. F. H. Merton, ‘a warm, moist February is best; high, well distributed rainfall may 
increase numbers’ (Studies in the ecology of the Moroccan locust (Dociostaurus maroccanus 
Thunberg) in Cyprus, Ánti-Locust Bulletin, 34, London, 1959, 110). 

?6 Description de toute l'Isle de Cypre (Paris, 1580, repr. Famagouste, 1968) f. 211. Presumably 
the locusts from Syria would have been desert locusts, although the Moroccan species also occurs 1n 
Syria. Of course, Lusignan's claims about their coming from Syria cannot be presumed accurate, 
although he was well informed about local events. In any case, if the locusts reaching the island were 
from anywhere other than possibly southern Anatolia, they were probably the highly mobile desert 
locusts. Very likely there had been an upsurge in desert locusts for a few years, enabling some to 
move far beyond their normal range. 

On the periodicity of desert locust, Z. Waloff points out that there have been no major swarms in 
Cyprus since 1915 (writing in 1966). ‘ All major plagues on which adequate historical data are 
available have lasted for several consecutive years, and have been characterized by numerous 
reports of both swarms and gregarious hopper infestations ' Desert locusts have a flying speed of 
c. 12 mph and what Waloff calls ‘considerable flying endurance’ Desert locusts often traverse 
‘thousands of kilometres before they encounter conditions in which they can endure and breed ' 
(The upsurges and recessions of the desert locust plague 22, 15 f.). 
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and sold to their lord) shall every yeere pay according to his territorie, a 
measure full of the seede or egges of these forenamed Cavalette, the which 
they are bound to bring to the market, and present to the officer appointed 
for the same, the which officer taketh of them very straight measure, and 
writeth the names of the presenters, and putteth the sayd egges or seed, into 
a house appointed for the same, and having the house full, they beate them 
to pouder, and cast them into the sea, and by this policie they doe as much as 
in them lieth for the destruction of them. This vermine breedeth or 
ingendereth at the time of corne being ripe, and the corn beyng had away, in 
the clods of the same ground do the husbandmen find ye nestes, or, as I may 
rather terme them, cases of the egges of the same vermine. Their nests are 
much like to the keies of a hasel-hut tree, when they be dried, and of the 
same length, but somewhat bigger, which case being broken you shall see the 
egges lie much like unto antes egges, but somewhat lesser.” 


In 1569 Lusignan reported that great multitudes of birds came to the island 
from Syria in flocks. They screeched loudly and made such a clamour when 
more than a thousand gathered in assembly that they resembled a small army. 
The Cypriots called them ' locust-birds ' (oiseaux de Sauterelles) because they 
subsisted on locusts. They were all white except for the beak and breast which 
were black, and they were slightly larger than pigeons.” 

The Dominican Angelo Calepio of Cyprus, long Superior of their friary in 
Nicosia, writing in 1572, indicated that Cyprus ‘... was scourged for many 
years with such swarms of locusts that they ate even stems of trees.” This was 
God's punishment on the Orthodox of the island for their schism, along with an 
earthquake in 1556, a whirlwind, and other awful scourges thereafter.? 


27 Richard Hakluyt, The principal navigations, voyages, traffiques & discoveries of the English 
nation (Glasgow, 1904), vol. v, 85 f. See also Cobham, Excerpta Cypria 68 f. 12 August 1s too late in 
the year to find swarming locusts in Cyprus. Presumably Locke went to the WEE ans and 
observed the locust eggs which people brought to meet their tax obligations. Possibly a few of the 
specimens survived alive. 

If Moroccan locusts were not endemic to Cyprus prior to the mid sixteenth century, they must 
have become so by then. Most years the farmers of Cyprus lost almost half their grain crop (the 
staple of their diet and hence almost universally cultivated, even in villages where orchards or 
vineyards predominated); in many years they lost all their grain. People did not stand back passively 
and watch the locusts act destructively, and the Venetian colonial government made a concerted 
effort to combat them, by closely overseeing the collection and destruction of their eggs Near 
coastal areas the pulverized eggs might be thrown into the sea, but in many places that was not 
possible. Beating the locust eggs mto powder before throwing them into the sea was essential, for 
otherwise most of them would survive, and be thrown up on to the shore by passing storms. 

?5 Description de Toute l'Isle, f 212. Cf. Hill, vol. m, 1147. The hope of somehow attracting 
sufficient birds to consume enough swarming locusts to reduce their numbers is an old one. Indeed, 
that was the hope underlying the locust water from Persia. Although doubtless many birds relish a 
surfeit of locusts, there 1s no hard evidence of swarms of locusts ever having been decimated by 
birds. Cf. Gerard C. Dudgeon’s official Report on the great invasion of locusts in Egypt in 1915 (Min. 
of Agric., Cairo, 1916) and the measures adopted to deal with the problem. That report states that 
* most birds eat the young very readily. The most energetic at this work, however, were: (1) a small 
bird called ombah by the bedouins [the crested lark]. This Iittle bird seemed to live almost entirely on 
the nymph. (2) The anas [stork]. This bird was very energetic, but unfortunately rather rare. It 1s a 
large bird, with the wing-spread of a kite, white, with black wing-tips, (and) long legs ' (p. 64) 

Z. Waloff says that small swarms or groups might be eliminated by birds such as kites, kestrels, 
vultures, and storks in east Africa: 1000 locusts were found in the alimentary canal of a marabou 
stork, 300 in a white stork, hence a hundred white storks might * have a disruptive effect which could 
help break up small swarms. ... when locust breeding was both heavy and widespread the available 
predatory birds could not control an infestation, but ... small bands resulting from scattered 
layings were completely eliminated ', The upsurges and recessions of the desert locust plague, 72 £ Cf. 
C. Ashall and Peggy E. Ellis, Studies on numbers and mortality of field populations of the desert locust 
(Schistocerca gregaria Forskal), Anti-Locust Bulletin, 38, London, 1962, 50 ff. 

2 Cobham, Excerpta Cypria 143. A Latin ruling class of French or Italian origin had governed 
Greek Orthodox Cyprus since the Third Crusade. They long worked unsuccessfully to lead Cypriots 
od acceptance of the Papacy. 
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Sir George Hill writes, * Apart from ecclesiastical affairs, and the relations of 
the island with the Western Powers, the history of Cyprus for about a century 
after the Turkish conquest is little but a record of plague, locusts, drought, 
famine and earthquakes.’ Hill, Europhile in values, obviously wished to 
belittle that century, but he was much too good a historian not to appreciate the 
profound effects of disasters on history. 

Ulrich Krafft, a German seaman who was enslaved by Muslims in the 
Mediterranean between 1573 and 1587, made several visits to Cyprus, the first 
in 1573. His description of locusts and the locust problem in Cyprus is more 
precise and accurate than any before his time, or indeed, any before the mid 
nineteenth century. How he was able to provide such accurate information is a 
puzzle, but he obviously did not invent it—and there were no doubt people in 
Cyprus who were well informed about the life of locusts on the island. He erred 
only in a few of his details. 

Krafft states that locusts were called ‘ Zuuor’ (see n. 31 below) by the Turks 
of Cyprus. Previously, before the Turks took the island, locusts had appeared 
often, but never in such great quantity and not with so much ensuing damage as 
in the past five or six years [he was writing in 1577]. According to Krafft, they 
live a yearly cycle, as'follows: they emerge from the ground between the 1st and 
3rd of March, resembling small ants; they crawl over the ground in vast 
numbers until 23 April, St. George's Day. In the days that follow they grow 
wings, and from 26 April until the end of June they swarm around in a mass and 
blot out the sun.?! 

Those that do not yet have wings are borne up by those that do until they 
grow wings of their own. They fly about from one green spot to another and eat 
everything green, grass, grain and fruit, right down to the very roots. They 
devour trees down to the hard wood. (Note: Many eye witnesses attest to the 
fact that locusts will devour everything except colococas, because it is so bitter.) 

Every year, according to Krafft, the Ottoman governors issued strong orders 
that every inhabitant must collect a large sackful of the ‘worms’ every week 
and burn it, although this did not significantly reduce their numbers. As soon as 
the last day of June came, it was time for the locusts to lay their eggs. They all 
alighted and thrust their hind parts half a finger length into the ground, up to 
their wings, and laid their eggs. Then they died and their upper portion decayed. 
The eggs remained in the ground until the following year, until the beginning of 
March. They grew in greater numbers than the previous year as the new cycle 
began. 


3 Vo] 1v, 67 

*! Hans Ulrich Krafft, Reisen und Gefangenschaft, ed. K. D. Haszler (Bibliothek des Litterar- 
ischen Vereins in Stuttgart, 61, 1861), 296 f. See also Oberhummer, 339. The policies of the Ottoman 
governors were similar to those of their Venetian predecessors, except perhaps that in ordering the 
daily collection of eggs and * worms’ they showed more zeal than ever before. It 1s possible to believe 
that the first years of Ottoman rule might have been distinguished by unusual swarms of locusts 
since such phases can occur at any time—there is no regular periodicity. If Moroccan locusts were 
becoming endemic to the island in the mid sixteenth century that would go a long way to explaining 
the authenticity of Krafft's reports. He describes the yearly cycle perfectly, except that he assigns to 
specific days phenomena which occur over a period of weeks, the actual days depending on the 
weather. (The belief that their numbers increase every year was of course a superstition.) See L. F. 
H. Merton, Studies in the ecology of the Moroccan locust, passim, and J. P. Dempster, The 
population dynamics of the Moroccan locust (Dociostaurus maroccannus Thunberg) in Cyprus, Anti- 
Locust Bulletin, 27, 1957, passun, and Observations on the Moroccan locust (Dociostaurus maroc- 
canus Thunberg) im Cyprus 1950, Anti-Locust Bulletin, 10, 1951, passim. Krafft either had some 
exceptional informant or the information he records was common knowledge to some of the 
inhabitants of the island. * Zuuor' is probably a corruption of tuyür, the plural form of tair, 
meaning bird or any winged thing, of Arabic origin. 
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The conquest of Cyprus by the Ottoman empire in 1571 did not of course 
affect the circumstances of the locusts. The French pilgrim Seigneur de 
Villamont, of Brittany, entered the island on 11 May 1589, almost the time of 
the grain harvest. According to him, 


... With the many blessings which God has scattered over the island there is 
also one drawback, for about the time that the corn is ripe for the sickle, the 
earth produces such a quantity of cavalettes or locusts that they obscure 
sometimes the splendour of the sun. Wherever these pass they burn and spoil 
all. For this the Cypriots have no remedy, since the more they destroy the 
more the earth produces next year. God however raised up a means of their 
destruction, which happened thus. In Persia, near the city of Cuerch, there is 
a fountain of water, which has a wonderful property of destroying these 
locusts, provided it be carried in a pitcher in the open air, without passing 
under roof and vault: and being set on 2 high and exposed place certain birds 
follow it, and fly and cry after the men who carry it from the fountain. These 
birds are red and black, and fly in flocks together, like starlings. The Turks 
and Persians call them Mahometans. These birds no sooner came to Cyprus, 
but with their song and flight they desiroyed the locusts which infested the 
island. But if the water be spilt or spoilt, these creatures disappear. Which 
accident fell out when the Turks took Cyprus, for one of them going up into 
the steeple of the Cathedral Church at Famagusta, and finding there a 
pitcher of this water, he, fancying that it contained some precious thing, 
broke it, and spilt the water: since when the Cypriots have been always 
tormented by the locusts. Nor have they found anyone willing to journey to 
Persia to fetch some of this water, for he must needs traverse the Arabian 
deserts. The Greek monk of Famagusta told me, however, that a Turk had 
engaged to go thither for six hundred ducats. So it is that there is nothing in 
this world, however sweet and pleasant, but is attended by some trouble and 
bitterness! > 


Ioannes Cotovicus, a Dutch knight of the Holy Sepulchre, who visited 
Cyprus between September 1598 and March 1599, described how expedient the 
collection of locusts and their eggs had become. 


Cyprus suffers from yet another plague, that now and then a certain insect 
infests it. About every third year, if the seasons are dry, they grow slowly in 
the likeness of locusts, and in March, being now winged and as thick as a 
finger, with long legs, they begin to fly. At once they come down like hail 
from heaven, eat everything voraciously, and are driven before the wind in 
such huge flights that they seem dense clouds. They devour every green herb, 
and dying at last of hunger leave behind them a terrible stench, which infects 
the air and the soil and breeds a fearful plague. The natives seek out their 


32 Cited in Cobham, 177; cf. Oberhummer, 338 The belief that however many are destroyed, 
more will reappear the following year is not surprising, considering the capacity of the locusts to 
reproduce themselves. Indeed, the Moroccan locusts in Cyprus lay their eggs in places and ways that 
might well influence observers to agree. The particularly favoured egg-laying areas are on ‘islands’ 
of uncultivated barren spots on the flat, intensively cultivated central plain. ‘ Those “islands ” of 
undisturbed soil, with short grass cover, appeared to be particularly suitable for the breeding of the 
locust, which occurred mostly in concentrations’, B. P. Uvarov, ‘ Cyprus Locust Research Scheme’ 
in Observations on the Moroccan locust, Anti-Locust Bulletin, 10, 1951, 1. According to L. F. H. 
Merton, eggs are laid on ‘ irregular patches of bare soil, usually 1—4 feet across’; and ‘ The breeding 
areas ... are in contact with, or surrounded by, arable land ...' Studies in the ecology of the 
Moroccan locust, 9 f. 11, 26 ff. 

De Villamont believed that the locusts were not consumed by the birds but destroyed by their 
song and flight. Possibly that was part of the account of his monk-informant from Famagusta, but it 

seems more likely that he somehow misunderstood what he was told and distorted it. 
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eggs diligently, and destroy them with their nests and lurking places. Unless 
they did so the insects would increase in that torrid soil beyond all reckoning 
and belief.” 


Locusts plagued the island particularly between 1610 and 1628, and in the 
latter year they were severe enough to cause famine. The Archbishop of Cyprus, 
Matthew Kigala, wanted to bring the head of St. Michael of Synnada (Sonada) 
from Mt. Athos to counter the locusts, but on this occasion the monks of Mt. 
Athos would not give their approval.” 

In his account of his travels in Wallachia, written about 1645, the Orthodox 
Patriarch of Antioch, Macarius (Makarios), mentions the hand of the same 
saint as one of a number of holy relics preserved at the convent of Arnoda or 
Árnota and which he was told was taken to districts where locusts made their 
appearance. The priests sprinkled holy water consecrated with this relic on the 
lands and fields and distributed it to the people of the towns and villages, ‘ and 
by the power of the Almighty, and the intercession of the Saint, the locusts are 
driven away from them into the sea.’ ?? 

In the same passage he relates another instance of the intercession of St. 
Michael related to him at Arnoda. 


We have been informed that some years ago there was a great dearth in the 
island of Cyprus, caused by an invasion of locusts which was uninterrupted 
for a series of seven years. They represented, therefore, their condition to the 
Soltan and requested a Khatt-sherif, or imperial mandate, directing the 
people of the above-mentioned convent (on Mt. Athos) to grant them the 
head of the saint. In consequence of this petition an Aga was dispatched 
from before the Soltan with the desired mandate and he repaired to the 
convent to ask for the head. It was the custom of the house, and the 
established rule of old, not to suffer this holy relique to be removed from 
their precincts, except upon pledges. The Cypriots, therefore, lodged with 
them as sureties, forty Archons, of the most noble in the island, till they had 
carried the head over to Cyprus, made an ayíasmos and sprinkled with it 
their whole territory: and, wonderful to relate! the locusts were instantly 
expelled from the island, and drowned in the sea: and, as a votive offering, 
the island's people carried five thousand piastres to the convent, on 
returning with the head, and, having given thanks to God, departed. Thus, it 
is said, do all the people of Romelia, as well Moslems as Christians: for this 
Saint, at his death, among other requests, made this one especially to 
Almighty God: and this is a subject delightful to be known. 


There is an interesting sidelight on the Cyprus locust problem in a Turkish 
source of A.H. 1075/A.p. 1647. The then governor (Beylerbey) of Cyprus, 
Hasan Pasha, and the kadi of Lefkoşa mevlana, ‘ Ali, there report to one Zul- 
Fikar Aga, details of a petition that had arisen from the gathering of poll-tax 


3Yoanne Cootwijk, Itinerarium Hierosolymitanum (Antverbiae, 1619), 112, quoted from 
Cobham, 201; see also Oberhummer, 339. The wind is very important in the movements of 
Moroccan locusts. If it is strong, they simply do not move. Otherwise they fly with it. If it leads them 
to the sea, they of course are destroyed. The stench of millions of dead locusts was all too evident to 
those who visited the island in August or September, like Cotovicus. 

4 Hill, vol. rv, 67 

35 Travels of Macarius, ed. F C. Belfour, vol n (London, 1836), 349 Cf. Machaeras, Cyprus, 
vol 11, 348 f. In Aleppo, to combat locusts, Muslims Christians and Jews ‘ combine in supplication ° 
using 1cons or holy water and ' even share the same procession’ (F. W. Hasluck, Christianity and 
Islam, vol. 1, p. 66 n. Cf. Hill, vol. 1v, 68, 353). 

% Başbakanlık Argivi, Istanbul. Muhimme Defterleri, register 3360, no. 6268 I am grateful to 
Suraiya Faroqhi of the Middle East Technical University 1n Ankara for pointing out this reference 
to me. 
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(cizye) for the year 1075 [1647-8] from the non-Muslim taxpayers of the island 
by the slaves (kullari) of the Aga, in a year when the destruction brought by the 
locusts had been ‘unremitting’. They report that the ‘ulemd’ and the pious 
(suleha’) on the island, and the notables (@‘yan), the poor (fikara), the zi'amet- 
holders and the timar-holders, and the Muslims en masse (cemm-i gafir ve cem‘-i 
kesir) had come to the court (meclis) and made it known that because of famine 
(kaht) caused by the locust attack (cerad istilasi) most of the taxpayers (re'aya) 
were dispersed or had perished. Every taxpayer surviving was paying for two or 
three, and in some villages, for four others ... The petitioners asked that the 
thousands dead or missing should be taken off the register of those from whom 
poll-tax was due for the year and recorded as missing. 

The Dutch orientalist, Cornelis van Bruyn, who visited the island between 
19 April and 26 May (the height of the locust season) was eyewitness to the 
devastations of 1683. 


I saw myself in the neighbourhood of Nicosia a great quantity of these 
insects, and remarked that the fields they had cropped were burnt as though 
by fire; my horse too at every step crushed ten or twelve. Several persons 
assured me that from time to time certain birds, natives of Egypt and called 
in Arabic Gor, visit the island. They are not unlike ducks, but have a pointed 
beak. They eat the locusts and thus lessen their ravages. The same thing is 
said of storks. [People in Cyprus told van Bruyn much about an unusually 
severe plague of locusts which beset the island fifteen years earlier.] In the 
year 1668 throughout the island, but especially in the country around 
Famagusta, there was such a vast quantity of locusts that when they were on 
the wing they were like a dark cloud through which the sun's rays could 
scarcely pierce. This lasted about a month, and the Pasha ordered all the 
country people to bring a certain measure full of the insects to his palace at 
Nicosia, and afterwards he had holes dug outside the city where they were 
thrown, and covered with earth lest their corruption should infect the air. 
For ten days together the Greeks made.processions and prayers to be 
delivered from a curse so ruinous to the land. They carried too in procession 
a certain picture of the Virgin Mary with the child Jesus in her arms said to 
be the work of S. Luka. This picture is generally kept in a convent called 
Chicho, to which belong some four hundred Caloyers, part of whom are sent 
to Muscovy and elsewhere on various duties. This convent is built on Mount 
Olympus, the highest mountain on the island. In times of drought the 
picture is brought with great ceremony out of the convent, and placed on a 
stage about twenty steps high, with the face turned to the quarter from 
which they may expect rain. Now it happened that the same ceremony had 
been observed on account of the locusts, and as soon as the picture had been 
set on the stage there appeared forthwith certain birds not unlike plovers, 
which swooped upon the locusts and devoured a great quantity. Moreover, 
the next day, when the heat of the sun forced the insects to rise from the 
ground, there arose a mighty land wind which swept them before it, and 
towards evening, when the sun had lost its power, they all fell into the sea, 
and were drowned. Which was made plain some time afterwards when a sea 
breeze drove them in heaps on the shore, and thus was the island delivered 
from this terrible plague. The birds which ate the locusts, the story adds, had 
never been seen before, nor were ever seen again. But the Pasha had 
forbidden them to be killed, under pain of death.? 


3? Reisen van Cornelis de Bruyn Door de vermaerdste Deelen van Klein Asia (Delft, 1698), quoted 
in Cobham, 241 f. See also Oberhummer, 339. Van Bruyn arrived at just the right moment to see the 
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One of the most astute foreign observers of Cyprus was the English traveller 
Richard Pococke, who visited the island between 28 October and 25 December 
1738: Unfortunately, he said little about locusts, which of course he could not 
have seen personally: '... the locusts, when they come, ravage the country 
where they alight, and eat the leaves of the mulberry trees, on which their silk 
depends.’ 38 

According to Alexander Drummond, British Consul of Aleppo, ‘ The island 
abounds with a variety of noxious creatures.’ After noting tarantulas and 
snakes, he comes to locusts, ‘... which I have seen in incredible swarms, are so 
prejudicial to the farmers, as to destroy one third of the grain Drummond’s 
first visit to Cyprus was between 6 March and 16 May 1745, at the height of the 
locust season, when he travelled extensively; he later visited the island again in 
April 1750. Drummond more than once points to a combined problem of 
drought and locusts (and also oppressive rule) which leads villagers to despair. 

He cites the villagers in Poli di Chrisofou, who were in especially dire straits: 


... the misery of the people is at present inconceivable, occasioned by a total 
want of rain, whereby vegetation was in a manner choaked up in the earth: 
what little did appear above ground, was in many places almost totally 
destroyed by innumerable swarms of locusts, which covered the island, and 
devoured everything that had the least verdure, so suddenly, as to have 
destroyed, in one night, a field which would have given bread to fifty 
thousand men for a week, besides fodder for the cattle: nay, a farmer-priest 
told me, that of three hundred scala of wheat (each consisting of about 
forty-five yards square) which he had sown, he had not reaped twenty.” 


In a letter written from Smyrna on 29 August 1751, immediately after 
completing a scientific tour of Egypt and Palestine, to his colleague Charles 
Linnáeus, the pioneering Swedish naturalist Friedrich Hasselquists set forth 
three preliminary observations about locusts: (1) the locust is not built for 
travelling over the sea. Hasselquists’s ship was becalmed for a few days off the 
coast of Karaman, within a pistol shot of shore. Every day a few locusts came 
on board, but for every one that succeeded in reaching it, a hundred were 
drowned. Locusts could not fly far. Similar observations were made in the 
harbour of Smyrna; the locusts came across Anatolia in a thick mass, but then 
in a moment the sea was covered with their bodies, and soon a terrible stench 
was raised. They flew from south to north. The Creator led them to the sea to 
perish. (2) If locusts cannot fly, how did they reach Cyprus, which was 
devastated by them? Could they not come from Syria in vessels, lying concealed 
during the voyage? Ships should be required to take strict precautions against 


locust hoppers turn into adults and achieve their full growth. See L. F H. Merton, Studies in the 
ecology of the Moroccan locust, 38, 111 f. Little rain falls 1n the season when adult locusts swarm, so 
that the sky obscured by the thickness of the insects would 1n fact be bright and clear Rounding up 
locust eggs or catching locust hoppers 1s a relatively easy task, but collecting large quantities of 
adults, as per the governor's orders of 1668, would be a formidable task, despite their ubiquity. Van 
Bruyn apparently never saw birds in action against the locusts himself and he may have offered the 
two incidents involving birds eating the insects by way of ‘ scientific ' evidence. For storks and other 
birds in this context see Z. Waloff, The upsurges and recessions of the desert locust plague, 72 f., and 
Dudgeon, Report on the great invasion of locusts in Egypt in 1915 (Egyptian Min of Agric., 1916), 
64, discussed above ‘ Gor’ may be the plural form of ‘ tuyür ', meaning birds and other flying things 
(see n. 31). 

38° A description of the East ...' in John Pinkerton, A general collection of the best and most 
interesting voyages and travels in all parts of the world (London, 1811), vol. x, 591. See also Cobham, 
268. At that time good quality silk was a major local industry. 

3 Travels through different cities of Germany, Italy, Greece and several parts of Asia (London, 
1754), 254, 261, 264. See also Cobham, 271, 276, 293 f 
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such pests, as was being done against the plague. (3) More careful observations 
of the migrations of locusts needed to be made. 

Hasselquists further theorizes that locusts act with the same kind of self- 
destructive impulse as the lemming: they come out of the Arabian deserts, over 
Palestine, Syria, Karaman, western Anatolia, Constantinople, and eventually to 
Poland, always moving only from south to north; they never harm Egypt, 
despite its proximity to Arabia, because Egypt is just west of the route. 
Hasselquists professes uncertainty about whether or not locusts could cover 
that immense distance in a single generation. He confidently asserts that much 
could be done against locusts, for even the Pasha of Tripoli had some success 
therein.” 

Constantius, Archbishop of Sinai, who travelled in Cyprus in 1766, gives a 
sensible account of the locust problem: 


Wheat and barley used to be among the principal exports, now these barely 
suffice for the maintenance of the inhabitants, even if they escape the terrible 
scourge which wastes everything, the countless myriads of locusts, which 
collect like thick clouds, and sweep down on the fields, often just as they are 
ready to give the labourer some return for the toil of his hands and the sweat 
of his brow. Not even fire spreads in so brief a space so great destruction as 
do these ravening devouring insects. And the ruin they cause reaches beyond 
the harvest: the locusts strip the mulberry trees of their leaves, and destroy 
the precious worm that feeds thereon. Wherever they light straightway every 
green herb vanishes, and they eat even the bark of trees. From this deadly 
pest, and the oppression of the rulers, follows, as of consequence, the sickly, 
languishing and decaying state of agriculture in Cyprus. 

The question is asked, how is it possible that these winged insects, so 
little capable of a long flight, can spring up suddenly and appear like a 
deadly whirlwind over a land surrounded on every side by the sea? It may be 
resolved in this natural fashion. The promontory of Crommyon, near 
Kyrene, is not far distant from Cilicia Tracheia; nor is that of S. Andreas 
from Syria. A strong east wind can easily bring over from Asia to Cyprus the 
light swarms of these devouring creatures: they are aided by their own wings, 
and being naturally strong and swift, and trained to such migrations and 


Reise nach Palastina in den Jahren von 1749 bis 1752, tr. Carl Linnaeus (Rostock, 1762), 251-5. 
Although Hasselquists had studied the flight patterns of locust swarms, he had clearly not thought 
to examine individual specimens during his travels through Palestine, Syria, Egypt, Cyprus and 
western Anatolia. As we have seen, the primary locust pest of the Arabic-speaking world is the 
desert locust, while the Moroccan locust prevails in the two last-named regions. Although he himself 
states that the locusts which came from the Arabian desert covered very long distances, even 
reaching Poland, Hasselquists 1s clearly quite ignorant of the fact that the locusts he saw off the 
Mediterranean and Aegean coasts were the Morrocan variety. He describes graphically the inability 
of all but a few isolated specimens among them to reach his ship, but since the vessel was becalmed, 
those locusts would have had to have flown that far alone in some way The strong north wind 
which often blows 1n the direction of Cyprus would certainly help them to cover much greater 
distances than otherwise, and indeed, both desert and Moroccan locusts generally fly with the wind 
at their backs 

Since Hasselquists's time, desert locusts have in fact been encountered flying across the Red Sea, 
and Mediterranean ships have often sighted them. Moreover, ships in the Atlantic have occasionally 
observed desert locusts flying more than a thousand miles off the west African coast (Z. Waloff, The 
upsurges and recessions of the desert locust plague, 73) and thus for the desert variety, the short flight 
from Syria to Cyprus would not be difficult. certainly the migration routes of locusts is still an area 
in which entomological research needs to be encouraged. 

The :dea that locusts might lie concealed on ships is whimsical and fortunately did not take root; 
if Hasselquists had visited Cyprus in the spring he would have seen, as did Krafft, that locusts were 
endemic there. Ás for their absence from Egypt, the official report to the Egyptian Ministry of 
Agriculture on the great locust invasion of 1915 (see n 28 above) dispels that belief and also 
mentions other serious attacks in 1891 and 1901 (p 9). Hasselquists's theory thus prejudged the 
matter. 
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wanderings, have been observed by naturalists to cross even broader 
stretches of sea. 

Such locusts as escape the perils of birds, or of larger insects, bury their 
eggs in the ground, especially on sandy spots. In Europe men were 
compelled at last to seek some means of destroying them, which they do 
thus. In spring time, before the warmth hatches out their eggs, by order of 
Government, the villagers go out en masse with their women and children, 
who search out, find and collect the eggs, which they burn. They keep up this 
work for two or three successive years, until the locusts are eradicated.) 


One of the most profound observers of later Ottoman Cyprus was the Abbe 
Giovanni Mariti, an official of the Imperial and Tuscan consulates, who resided 
in Cyprus between 2 February 1760 and 6 October 1767. He encountered 
locusts in the Mesaria west of Famagusta. ‘I stayed some days at Acerito 
(Akhyritou?) during which I saw with great regret the immense damage caused 
by the locusts, just at the time that the grass is fresh, and grain in the ear.’ He 
then quotes in extensio the account of Benedetto Bordone in his Jsolario, given 
above (p. 286, n. 24). Mariti continues: 


Things are very different now. Then the peasants took all possible trouble to 
extirpate the plague; now they are forbidden to search for the eggs, though 
at this stage the locusts are so easily destroyed. It is the Turks who forbid 
them, because they esteem it a capital sin to rebel against a Divine 
judgement, and the Greeks let the creatures be, for fear of some fresh ill 
treatment. Their chief habitat 1s the plain of Mesaria, and when they appear 
one can hope only for a strong land breeze, which carries out vast numbers 
to be drowned in the sea. The remedies used from time to time to destroy the 
locusts are described at the end of a Report, printed in 1717 at the Grand 
Ducal press at Florence, of the operations in Tuscany, where they appeared 
in great numbers in 1716.” 


In 1692 an attempt was again made to have the head of St. Michael of 
Synnada brought from Mt. Athos. This and successive efforts failed until 
1759-60, when the feat actually was achieved. On subsequent occasions the 


^! Cobham, 310 f. As the Archbishop lived in the Sinai, or at least ın Palestine, his experience 
would have been with desert locusts (and he clearly did not know there was any other kind) which 
are quite capable of the Syria to Cyprus journey, even without a strong wind Locusts in Cilicia (the 
lowlands where Anatolia and Syria meet) would presumably have been Moroccan, and would have 
faced the difficulties described by Hasselquists 

3? Travels in the Island of Cyprus, tr. C. D. Cobham (Cambridge, 1909), 73 f Cf. Oberhummer, 
339 f. One of Mariti’s weakness as a source is his bitter anti-Ottoman feeling. Clearly from his 
experience in Cyprus he knew well the bad fortune of the simultaneous appearance of winter wheat 
and locust hoppers. He had no grasp, however, of the effective policies of earher Ottoman 
governors, nor did he know that the reluctance of some Greek Orthodox Christians to disturb the 
locusts antedated Ottoman rule. His observations that their ‘ chief habitat’ is the plain of Mesana 
1s, however, astute. Cf B. P. Uvarov. ‘ These surveys suggested that the main areas of reproduction 
of the Moroccan locust in Cyprus are on the central Mesaria plain enclosed between the Troodos 
mountain range and the northern Kyrenia range’ ( Cyprus Locust Research Scheme’, Anti-Locust 
Bulletin, 10, 1951, 1). Cf. A. R. Waterston, ‘ Observation on adult locusts’ (ibid., 36). 

Moroccan locusts seek out especially what look like bare areas of ground for their egg-laying. 
B. P. Uvarov found that the plain was almost entirely cultivated, except for scattered barren 
patches. ‘ Those “islands ” of undisturbed soil, with short grass cover, appeared to be particularly 
suitable for the breeding of the locust’ (art cit, Anti-Locust Bulletin, 10, 1951, 1) Cf A. R. 
Waterston (i1bid., 36) who states that in Cyprus the Moroccan locust is confined to ‘ the numerous 
flat outcrops of himestone, which are uncultivated’ According to L F. H. Merton, egg-laying places 
were ‘ areas of low vegetational cover with a considerable proportion of bare, compact soil’ (Studies 
in the ecology of the Moroccan locust, 50, 114 f., 116 f). N. Waloff found locust hoppers do best on 
firm, undisturbed soil with numerous bare spots (‘ Observations on locust hoppers’, Anti-Locust 
eat 10, 1951, 19). Cf. the account of Archimandrite Cyprianos, published in 1788 (Cobham, 

36). 
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local Orthodox Christians used the head of St. Philip the Apostle and the icon 
of Panayia of Kykko monastery." Occasionally miraculous successes were 
reported against the locusts. 

When the traveller Domenico Sestini visited Cyprus in 1782 in transit from 
Basra to Istanbul, he found such extraordinary devastations from the locusts 
that the governor Hajji Baki had ordered the destruction of their eggs. Clearly 
the considerable precautions being taken against the locusts won official 
support, as well as that of the religious class (‘ulem ).“ 

C. S. Sonnini, who, under command of Louis XVI of France, paid official 
visits to many Ottoman territories, toured Cyprus late in the eighteenth century. 
He reported that although wheat and barley had once been important export 
crops, now Cyprus barely produced enough for the subsistence of its populace 
because of the myriads of locusts which covered the plains like a cloud, 
advancing across the countryside faster than fire, destroying the farmers' 
harvests. In a few moments the stalks of plants were eaten and the harvests 
utterly destroyed. The locusts destroyed not only the grain harvests but also the 
leaves of the mulberry and other useful trees. At their approach all greenery 
disappeared, and they even consumed the bark of trees. 

Sonnini asserts that it is not hard to explain how this insect's wings are 
capable of the long journey of destruction across the sea. He mocked those 
naturalists who thought that, in order to traverse a great expanse of ocean, 
locusts were taking themselves to Cyprus in ships from Syria in which they 
supposedly concealed themselves during the voyage. It would be difficult to 
explain on that hypothesis the sudden appearance of the clouds of locusts in 
some years and not in others; strange too, that seamen did not report seeing 
prodigious numbers of alien creatures on board. Was one to suppose that they 
cheerfully embarked, and then disembarked in the land to which they brought 
scarcity and desolation? Sometimes great masses of locust bodies were found 
floating near the shores of Cyprus—did they come from some great shipwreck? 
According to Sonnini, Hasselquists's claims were not credible. The swarms of 
locusts reached Cyprus from the continent; they originated in the deserts of 
Arabia and were borne up and propelled by the winds. 

The easternmost point of the island of Cyprus, Cape St. Andrew, Sonnini 
adds is scarcely more than 20 to 25 leagues from the coast of Syria. A gust of 
wind could easily carry light insects which had the help of their wings and were 
both strong and agile. One could state positively that the locust flights had 
crossed seas still larger than that channel of water. Niebuhr had reported that in 
November 1762 a prodigious quantity of locusts reached the vicinity of Jeddah 
in Arabia, on the east coast of the Red Sea, having traversed that sea, which is at 
least 50 leagues across. While it is true that many perished in the crossing, 
unbelievable numbers of them reached the plain of Arabia. He himself had seen 
locusts from a ship off the west coast of Africa, out of sight of land; it had 
suddenly been surrounded by swarms of locusts.* 

. Perhaps a more careful observer of Cyprus was a near-contemporary French 
traveller, L. A. O. Corancez, who only briefly described the destruction made to 
cotton and grain cultivation on the very fertile northern coastal littoral, 


^ Hill, vol tv, 67 f. 

“4 Viaggio da Constantinopoh a Bassora ([Yverdun], 1786), 130. Quoted in Cobham, 340. 

5 Voyage en Grèce et en Turquie, fait par order de Louis XVI, et avec l'autorisation de la cour 
ottomane, vol. 1 (Paris, 1801), 79-83, 86 

Oberhummer, 340 Although he rightly ridicules Hasselquists, his own observations on the 

west coast of Africa and those of C. Niebuhr on the east side of the Red Sea both certainly involved 
desert locusts. On the range of the desert locust, see B. P. Uvarov, Locusts and grasshoppers, 253 f. 
and the maps in S. Baron, The desert locust, 16f., 99 ff. 
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especially around Kyrenia. The year before his arrival, locusts had destroyed 
the harvest; they had covered the ground in many places. Local people told him, 
apparently, that northern winds at regular intervals carried the locusts to the 
island from the nearby coast of Karaman (Caramanie) in Anatolia. When they 
reached Cyprus, they multiplied in great numbers.* 

The Spanish traveller Ali Bey wandered over Cyprus from 7 March until 
9 May 1806. The snakes he considered a plague. ‘ Another plague is the locusts, 
which increase year by year in a fearful manner, yet no one makes the slightest 
effort to destroy them—an extremely easy matter. I sent a memorandum on this 
subject to the Archbishop of Cyprus, which he acknowledged in a most 
flattering letter.’ ”’ 

According to the archbishop of Cyprus, Kyprianos (1810-21), many island- 
ers believed that locusts were immortal, so that any efforts to exterminate them 
were not only futile, but might even lead to their return in even greater numbers 
than before.“ Kyprianos himself tried to combat that belief. 

Ludwig Ross visited Cyprus in February and March of 1845, at a season 
when the locust pods were first hatching and the locusts, then extremely 
vulnerable, began their growth. Although Ross concerned himself particularly 
with classical antiquity, he reported in some detail information that he collected 
about the locusts: 


My informants tell me of the scourge of locusts which afflicts the fertile 
eastern parts of the island, the great regions of Mesaoria and the Karpas 
peninsula. These animals, which from 9 March (at 21 o'clock) slip out of 
their eggs, sometimes fly in clouds which cover the sun completely. They lay 
most of their eggs on uncultivated land on the southern slopes of stony hills 
near where rain drains off slightly. The females bore holes in the ground 
which are filled with a gluey material. The present pasha, in order to 
exterminate the locusts, ordered that their eggs be collected and destroyed. 
The shepherds and villagers observe where the locusts fasten their brood; 
then they are scraped or crushed in the earth with a rake or hoe. In a similar 
way the egg pods are shaken in a sieve and then stomped into the earth. In 
that way, 200,000 oka (400,000 pounds) of eggs were collected and 
destroyed on the whole island last autumn. The pasha had them thrown in 
ditches and covered with earth. They breed on cultivated land. Then the egg 
pods are broken with a plough, which destroys the brood and reduces the 
number of the scourge. Now this calamity is very great every year. When 
crops and cotton and vines are small and tender, the insects destroy them. 
When the locusts die late in summer, their bodies are collected together by 
wind and rain; they are collected in mountain streams. They pollute the air.” 


4 Itinéraire d'une partie peu connue de Aste Mineure. . (Paris, 1816), 258. Cf Oberhummer, 340. 
Corancez arrived at Famagusta sometime around 1814. The Prussian traveller John Bramsen, who 
reached the island in September 1814, also reported immense quantities of locusts on the island. 
Letters of a Prussian traveller, vol. 1, (London, 1818), 310. 

47 Domingo Badia y Leblich, Voyages d'Ali Bey el Abbassi en Afrique et en Asie, vol. u (Paris, 
1814), 152 f. Quoted from Cobham, 410 f. Cf. Oberhummer, 340 Ali Bey thought rather well of 
himself 

48 Hill, vol 1v, 68. This precise idea does not seem to have arisen previously However, cf. Krafft, 
297, who reports that locusts appear in greater numbers the following year, and de Villamont 
(Cobham, 177) says that the more they destroy, the more the earth produces the following year. 

49 Reisen nach Kos, Halikarnassos, Rhodos und der Insel Cypern (Halle, 1852), 88 f. (my tr). Cf 
Oberhummer, 341. No account since that of Krafft in 1579 compares with this in its grasp of the 
nature of the Moroccan locust's occupation of Cyprus. While Ross was there at a time when he 
would have been aware of the locust menace, his stay was short and so he relied on unnamed 
‘informants’. He successfully identified two of the regions where locust eggs are most commonly 
laid. He was wrong to imply that they are laid only on southern slopes, for they are also laid near the 
northern slopes of the Tróodos range, but certainly in Karpas and Mesaria districts most would 
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The governor at the time was Osman Pasha, whose success was appreciated by 
other visitors to Cyprus interested in natural science. 


Albert Gaudry was a French scientist assigned by the imperial government 
to investigate agricultural conditions and techniques in the Middle East, and as 
his model he studied conditions in Cyprus in particular. From recent transla- 
tions of Diomede Strambaldi and Francis Amadi, he knew that locusts had long 
ravaged the island, and that they were more dreaded than any serpent by the 
populace. During May 1853 he encountered hosts of locusts in Mesaria, 
relentlessly ravaging the plain, destroying grain, cotton, tobacco, and mulberry 
trees. 

He strongly disagreed with Hasselquists’s idea that locusts embark for 
Cyprus on ships from Syria or Egypt, and also with Sonnini’s view that the 
insects are carried by the wind from the deserts of Arabia to the plains of 
Cyprus. He conceded that originally some eggs were carried there by the wind 
or by ships, but by now the locusts had established themselves in Cyprus and 
reproduced themselves there, just as some mice might once have been trans- 
ported to America by a European ship but had now multiplied rapidly there. 

Gaudry was also concerned by the putrid locusts which had perished by the 
thousands when the wind blew them to the sea shore or into rivers and salt 
marshes. They undoubtedly contributed to the fever-filled exhalations of the 
salt marshes.” 

When on 1 April 1859 Theodor Kotschy visited the village of Furni, in hilly 
country around Larnaka, its chalk surface (Kreidewdnde) was covered with 
myriads of small locusts scarcely }-inch long. Kotschy had previously found 
. that species in the Cilician Taurus and the Amanos mountains of Karaman in 
Anatolia. Many earlier observers had reported occasional locust swarms carried 
from the Karaman coast to Cyprus, so one might perhaps seek their origin 
there.?! 

Franz J. A. N. Unger discovered that the enemy of agriculture in Cyprus 
was not identical to that which brought destruction to Palestine and Syria, 
although it was not altogether absent from Cyprus. It was Unger who gave the 
first scientific description of the species. He established that the locust on the 
island was smaller and belonged to the species Stauronotus (later Stauronotus 
cruciatum), not Acridium, but they were of the same phylum. With his colleague 
Theodor Kotschy he carried out field research on the island. They published 
their findings in 1865 in a volume entitled Die Insel Cypern, ihrer physischen und 
organischen Natur. The book comprised individually written chapters and it was 
Unger who treated the locust problem. According to him, locusts were the most 
feared creatures on Cyprus; their voraciousness was a scourge which appeared 
almost every year. Favourable weather increased their number and aided their 
devastating march so that farmers were robbed of their harvests and even 
endured famine because of them. 


have been laid on southern slopes; and he was correct to mention stony, uncultivated land. His 
description of how they are destroyed is accurate Only the notion that all are born the same evening 
is far off target, but one might concede that, piven a single season's observations in a year which was 
to see major swarms, 1t might well have seemed that they did hatch as quickly as that. 

53! Recherches scientifiques en Orient entreprises par les ordres du Gouvernement pendant les années 
1853-4, (Paris, 1855), 147-9. To fulfil his commission Gaudry travelled extensively in the Middle 
East, but he devoted particular energy to his study of the agriculture of Cyprus, finding it both easily 
accessible and a good model for an understanding of Middle Eastern agriculture as a whole 
(pp. 1 f.). Gaudry's work is itself a fine model for the study of the agriculture of Cyprus. He was 
familiar with the historian M. L de Mas Latrie’s French translations of the chroniclers 
D Strambaldi and F. Amadi, published in Paris in 1852 See also Oberhummer, 340. 

5! * Reise nach Cypern und Klein Asien 1859’, Petermann’s geographische Mittheilungen, 8, 
1862, 289-306, esp. 293 
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Of the Cyprus locust he said: 


I have all too often encountered them in my travels in Cyprus in order to 
learn where they are born, to follow their wanderings, and to learn of their 
diet. In early spring 1862 we made our first trip from Larnaka via 
Famagosta to observe the hatching of the eggs in the warm spring sun. On 
11 April they were west of Nicosia on the plateau. The villagers there were 
already busy with the crop and blades of wheat were showing. The locusts 
grew unbelievably numerous. The walls and moats around Nicosia form a 
protective barrier against locust attacks (before they reach the flying stage). 
Many gardens in the city are inaccessible to the swarms of locusts because 
the walls shut off their advance. Covering the plaster walls with whitewash 
helps. By that very same trick, the defensive works and trenches resist the 
advances of the locust swarms when they come to the plaster. 

A few days later we went to the foot of the northern mountain range, 
near a line of apparently uncultivable hills, where the hoppers begin their 
impetuous drive from east to west, with no concern for finding the most 
fertile areas. They are guided only by fate and instinct; they go as well 
through houses or churches or even rocks. We have observed them closely. 
We have observed them all over the Mesaria and along the southern slopes 
of the northern mountain range and even on the northern slopes of that 
range, and they reached altitudes of 2000 to 3000 feet. 

Again on 22 April we went to the south side of the mountains. The 
locusts’ last peeling off of skin occurred and they began to use their wings. 
New grain had begun to appear in the fields. Using canvas and oil cloth and 
pits their advance was stopped. Unfortunately the locusts also appear at the 
time of the grape vines, mulberry, and orange trees, and they are not spared 
either. Indeed, at least some Stauronotus cruciatus reached even the highest 
mountains in the Troodos. We saw the dreadful spectacle of myriads of 
locusts, which did not leave a single blade of grass, and so left the populace 
in hunger. Unharvested grainfields were completely devastated. In this 
condition we went to Pendaia village on 23 May and found the whole region 
of Morphou barren from millions of locusts. Not a blade of grass was to be 
seen, nor anything growing except a few simple plants, which were eaten 
down to the wood. We found many around Cape Kormakiti. We returned 
to Larnaka on the last day of May, passing over the Mesaria and finding 
other kinds of locusts: Decticus albifron Fab., Acridium tartaricum Lin., and 
Heterogamia aegiptiaca Lin.” 


Unger was sceptical of Corancez's report that people believed that locusts 
were blown from Karaman to Cyprus since his colleague Kotschy had investi- 
gated that region (the Taurus and Amanus) and found there a different, smaller 
locust, incapable of flying in that way. According to his observations and those 
of other naturalists who had visited Cyprus, there was no doubt that 
Stauronotus cruciatum Chp. was the devastating locust in Cyprus. It may 


? Die Insel Cypern, ihrer physischen und organischen Natur (Wien, 1865), 462-73 (my tr ). Cf. 
Oberhummer, 340 f. By this time 13 species of locusts had been identified in Cyprus. À further trip 
was made all around the southern and western coasts from Larnaka to Kyrenia, where locusts were 
also found. The range of the Moroccan locust must have been much greater than it was 1n the 1950s, 
because apparently none are at present to be found in the mountains or along the north and south 
coasts Perhaps this confirms Rainey's theory, which was actually put forward in the context of 
desert locusts. R. C. Rainey adir atte that when the numbers of locusts increase, their range 
increases also. In low years the desert locust is confined to the route from Saharan western África to 
the Red Sea and on to the southern coast of Persia and India, but ın prolific years it expands to 
southern Europe and central Asia. ‘Weather and the movements of locust swarms. a new 
hypothesis’, Nature, 168, 1951, 1057-60 
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possibly have been brought there by the wind from Karaman originally, but it 
was now naturalized. The locust in Syria and Palestine was Acridium 
migratorium. Unger further pointed out that in the time of Stambaldi locusts 
appeared every third year, but now they appeared every year. In his view Cyprus 
sustained only one-twentieth of the population it was capable of sustaining, but 
first the locust problem had to be dealt with. 

On 22 October 1859 the Archbishop of Cyprus, Kyrillos VII, wrote a letter 
to the Ottoman Sultan ‘Abd-al-Majid in anticipation of an imperial visit to the 
island which never took place. According to the archbishop, 


The principal and greatest evil of this country, your Majesty, is the locust, 
the accursed insect which from the earliest times has yearly laid the island 
desolate, and has caused myriads of poor people to grieve and to lament. 
Yearly it devours the fruit of our labour, devours the wheat and the barley 
and the vineyards, and oftentimes the olive groves and every plant and tree. 
And owing to this havoc thousands of farmers are ruined and become 
destitute, while their laments and groans resound from one end of the island 
to the other.? 


In 1862-63 a new and imaginative Ottoman governor (mutasarrif) of 
Cyprus, Ziya Pasha, announced that one of his goals was the destruction of the 
locusts. According to Sir George Hill, he 


... tried an experiment with trapping the insects into funnel-shaped pits . . . 
He evidently had little belief in the efficacy of the Persian water, which a 
reverend sheikh brought from Karamania, though in deference to the beliefs 
of his fellow-Moslems he received the sheikh with elaborate ceremony ... 
He set up a committee to consider the measures to be adopted against the 
insect, and had a scheme for a company with a capital of 5,000,000 piastres, 
which would be obliged to return that amount to the Government if the 
locusts had not been exterminated in five years." 


His brief six-month tenure in office, however, did not allow him to achieve 
much, and his successor believed that only water from the holy city of Mecca 
could kill the locusts.” Nevertheless, the locust tax mentioned in 1867 in the 
British consular archive for Cyprus may be a legacy of Ziya Pasha. 


The locust tax is an obligation laid on each peasant to collect every year 
thirty okes of locusts' eggs, locusts being a scourge from which the Island is 
never free. In those districts in which the eggs are abundant the tale of thirty 
okes of eggs will represent four days' labour; in other districts where they are 
more sparsely laid, it will require ten days' labour to collect them; while in 
those where they are not found at all, the peasantry are obliged to buy them 
from other parts of the country at a cost of sixty piastres an oke. It is 
generally estimated that this measure is a tax on each village of sixty piastres 
a year. 


In 1868 Cyprus was fortunate enough to get a good new provincial 


? Quoted in Sir Harry Luke, Cyprus under the Turks 1571-1878. a record based on the archives of 
the English consulate in Cyprus under the Levant Company and after (London, 1921 repr 1969), 206. 
This is a compassionate and moving statement of the problem which had plagued the island for over 
half a millennium. i 

53 Hili, vol. rv, 234 

55 ibid , 236 f. 

* Luke, Cyprus under the Turks, 226 f. The above extract is taken from a report by the English 
vice-consul in Cyprus responding to an official enquiry on conditions in the island In 1867 the 
locust tax amounted to 4,000,000 piastres (p. 247). 
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governor, Mehmed Said Pasha, and a good new vali (head of a new supra- 
provincial organization), Kayserili Ahmed Pasha. The va/i expressed a strong 
desire to see the locust problem of the island remedied. The energetic and 
determined governor had almost unprecedented success in organizing the island 
against the locusts, and he had the luxury of holding office for three years. Even 
so, the great drought in 1870 combined with the incessant locust attacks 
*reduced the people to extremities. There was a total failure of the grain 
crop...'.? When Mehmed Said Pasha’s replacement reached the island on 
24 October 1871, the acting British consul wrote to the ambassador in Istanbul 
as follows: 


Whatever may have been the defects of his administrative government, none 
of his predecessors has ever effected so much as he has done for the material 
interests of the island—in the constructing of roads— building bridges— 
clearing and repairing water-courses—and, greatest of all, the entire destruc- 
tion of the locusts, which for a long previous period constituted the greatest 
scourge of this island, whilst his zealous and benevolent solicitude for the 
poor during the misery and distress of last winter through the failure of the 
grain crops cannot be forgotten by the many who were the recipient of his 
bounty and who owe their means of existence during that hard period to his 
care and assistance.” 


Although no one doubted the profound short-term effects of the locust- 
policy of governor Said Pasha, there was disagreement on their lasting effect. 


A German traveller, Julius Seiff, spent almost a month travelling in Cyprus 
between mid-January and 14 February 1870. On the south-west coast near 
Kouklia, Seiff encountered ditches about 3 m. deep in rows along the road, not 
far from one another. He was informed that they were designed to catch locusts. 
They were deep enough to cut off the routes of the locusts, which were trapped 
by linen cloths placed slightly above ground level, and thus tumbled into the 
ditches and were killed.? 

P. Schróder, dragoman of the German empire in Constantinople, who 
began his second visit to Cyprus on 13 March 1873, mentions having read a 
letter from Cyprus to the Levant Herald indicating that Cyprus was undergoing 
drought and that locusts were appearing there again, after having been 
eliminated in 1869 by the energetic policies of Mehmed Said Pasha.” 

A few years later, Archduke Louis Salvator wrote: ' The locusts, which have 
made great ravages in former times, are now completely exterminated, thanks to 
the energetic efforts of Richard Mattei (or Matei), one of the richest land 
owners of the island, and by those of the local Government.’ 9! 

According to Hill, Mehmed Said's success, together with the efforts of 
Mattei, an Italian resident of the island, was widely noted even in the foreign 
community, although later ‘ negligence allowed them (the locusts) to return’. 
Only by paying substantial sums to the villagers (as much as for silk!) could the 
villagers be inspired to work so persistently; a shilling per oke, (c. 2-8 1b) which 
the British later tried to pay them, proved too little.” 

The English traveller E. Clarke thought that the locust problem had been 


5 Hill, vol iv, 241, 248. See also Luke, Cyprus under the Turks, 250 f. 

58 Hill, vol. iv, 250 See also Luke, Cyprus under the Turks, 253. 

59 Reisen in der Asiatischen Türkei (Leipzig, 1875), 96. See also Oberhummer, 341. 

$* Meine zweite Reise auf Cypern im Frühjahr 1873', Globus, 34, 1878, 135. See also 
Oberhummer, 341, 

5! T evkosia: the capital of Cyprus (London, 1881), 19 

$ Hill, vol. rv, 250, 417 and see below. 
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somewhat reduced by Mehmed Said Pasha because 62 tons of their eggs had 
been killed in a single year.” This gives some idea of the magnitude of the locust 
problem at this time. 

Of foreign observers of Cyprus in the second half of the nineteenth century, 
one of the most experienced was R. Hamilton Lang who, while serving as 
manager of the Imperial Ottoman Bank at Larnaka for nine years, ran a farm of 
his own. He was three times acting vice-consul for the British while awaiting a 
replacement. 

Lang left Cyprus in 1872, but his book on the island (see n. 65 below) was for 
the most part written before 1869. In an 1878 article he wrote: 


Another calamity from which Cyprus has suffered grievously in the past, 
and which is an important cause of its present low prosperity, is the scourge 
of locusts. Thanks to the intelligent efforts of Said Pasha, one of the few able 
governors which the island for too short a time possessed, the destruction of 
locusts was accomplished a few years ago, and the new administration has 
now only to watch with attention against their return. In one year 50,000 
okes, or about sixty-two tons weight of locust eggs were collected and 
destroyed, and at that time some interesting facts connected with that 
destructive insect came to my knowledge. It was ascertained that on an 
average every bag of locust-seeds contains the germs of forty locusts, so that 
each female locust had deposited in mother earth, for future delivery, forty 
inveterate enemies of humanity. Every oke of locust-seed bags represents 
fully one million of locusts, so that in one year the island was delivered from 
50,000 millions of locusts. I leave to the curious the calculation of what the 
numbers would have been in the following years had not Said Pasha 
appeared upon the scene. 

Exposed as he thus is to disappointment from drought on the one hand, 
and to the ruthless ravages of the locust on the other hand, the wonder is, 
not that the Cyprian peasant is at the lowest ebb of prosperity but that the 
island is not one vast desolate waste.“ 


Elsewhere Lang wrote: 


It has been reserved for Said Pasha not only to work, with the honest sweat 
of his brow, but to see the fruit of his work; and richly does he deserve the 
shower of blessings which, on his recent return from the last search after 
locusts, a grateful peasantry lavished upon him... Three years ago we could 
not move without disturbing the locusts. No one is more ready than his 
Excellency to accord just praise to Mr. Richard Mattei for the untiring and 
patriotic assistance which he ably and heartily gave. . . .° 


Lang notes that Mattei’s ‘ingenious method’ was derived from a careful 
observation of the habits of locusts. He had observed that in their march the 
locusts never turned back, whatever the obstacle in their way. When they came 


$ E Clarke, Cyprus, past and present (London, 1878) 46. 

€ * Cyprus’, Macmillan's Magazine, 38, 1878, 332. Cf. Oberhummer, 341. According to B. P 
Uvarov, Moroccan locusts have between 18 and 40 eggs per pod (Locusts and grasshoppers, 221) 
Recent ' frequency analyses of the number of eggs per pod’ reported in Cyprus by L. F.H Merton 
show that‘. the mean varies from about 24 to 33.... The highest number of eggs recorded is 40 
except for a single peak of 42, but pods with as few as 6 or 7 eggs have been found ' (Studies in the 
ecology of the Moroccan locust, 70 ff.). Lang himself provides good descriptions of the egg-laying 
sites. 

55 See Lang's Cyprus. its history, its present resources, and future prospects (London, 1878), 
242-51. Obviously the establishment of the British protectorate over the island in 1878 aroused 
interest in this information, which had been gathered almost a decade earlier The same description 
of Matter's role ıs found 1n K Schneider, Cypern unter der Englander (Köln, 1879), 83 f. 
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into a town they would spend days in climbing over the walls of the houses if the 
direction of their march required it, rather than follow the streets and go round 
corners. 

Matters method was, according to Lang, to prepare pieces of canvas cloth 
24 inches wide attached to sticks, to sew three inches of oil cloth on to the 
canvas, and to hold the cloth along the ground with sticks. He had observed 
that locusts never turn away from their lines of march. They often waste days 
struggling to climb over walls, houses, or other obstacles, even though broad 
streets lead in other directions. Thus the locusts were unable to climb over the 
oil cloths but fell into prepared ditches and perished. The Porte expended 50001. 
on this apparatus. 

Nevertheless, for Lang ‘... the most effective measure of destruction will 
always be the eggs.’ Locating them was not too difficult, for the locusts generally 
laid their eggs on uncultivated hillsides. Lang agrees with the suggestion that 
they may first have been carried to the island from Karaman by the north wind, 
but they had now become endemic to Cyprus. The consequences of not 
collecting the eggs effectively, as Lang himself had seen in Cyprus, was 
marching columns of locusts 14 miles in length and half a mile in breadth. A 
particular key to Said Pasha’s success was refusing to accept eggs mixed with 
soil, a practice used by many to enable them to reach their quotas more quickly. 

Franz von Lóher, who reached Cyprus on 21 April 1879 and travelled all 
over the island gathering material for his book, has a short chapter of uneven 
accuracy called ‘ Plagues of locusts’. He writes: 


Happily for this unfortunate island, the plagues of locusts which formerly 
were common, are now unknown. An old chronicle informs us that from the 
year 1411 to 1413 every tree in the country was perfectly leafless. During the 
last century, this terrible scourge—which came with the north wind from the 
Caramanian mountains—appeared every few years, and was principally 
attributable to the fact that in the neglected state of the country, these pests 
of the farmers were perfectly unmolested, and having once taken possession 
of the eastern table lands, laid their eggs there from season to season. 

When locusts are first hatched, at the end of March, they are no larger 
than spring-tails, and congregate in innumerable myriads upon every bush 
and plant. A fortnight later, when they have twice changed their skins, they 
are fully half a finger long, and have already commenced their hopping and 
creeping westward, destroying every leaf as they pass. In the next fortnight 
they will again cast their skins twice, and have their wings fully developed. 
Now commences their triumphant progress, and the air is filled with the 
rushing sound of their destructive presence. Their rapacity is simply 
marvelous; fields of corn are devoured to the very roots, and within a few 
minutes after their appearance, fruitful gardens are entirely laid waste. 
Every edible thing is destroyed, and it is not at all uncommon for these 
hideous swarms to enter the houses and devour everything they obtain 
access to. The work of devastation ended, they fall dead in thousands of 
thousands on the sea-shore and open country, filling the air with their 
pestiferous breath. 

In the present day, Cyprus is mercifully entirely free from this over- 
whelming plague. This happy state of things was brought about, partly, by 
the energy of the then ruling Turkish Pacha, who commanded that a certain 
measure of locusts should be collected by every one for the Government and 
then buried. The whole population were at once awakened to the urgency of 
the case. Trees and shrubs were set on fire whilst their devouring host passed 
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over, and soldiers, horses, and oxen were called into requisition to stamp out 
the enemy. The districts where the eggs lay were plowed, and no stone left 
unturned to render the general purification as complete as possible. Only 
money and people were wanting to make the attempt sufficiently general. 

At this crisis, a large landowner, M. Mattei, residing at Larnaka, hit 
upon a simple plan of ridding the country of this annual pestilence. It had 
been observed that a locust could not ascend a smooth surface. The walls of 
Nikosia to a certain height were therefore made smooth and whitewashed. 
Mattei had also calculated that, even when fully winged, the creatures were 
compelled to seek the earth at short intervals, and continue their way by 
creeping and hopping. He caused ditches to be dug and behind these, strips 
of linen and oil-cloth were stretched in such a manner as to form low walls; 
or slight partitions of planks or other smooth matertals were erected. Behind 
these, other ditches and similar walls were made at given distances. The 
locusts came, and finding it impossible to scale these artificial walls, fell in 
masses into the ditches dug for their reception, where they were either 
covered with earth, and at once destroyed, or were shoveled out, thrown into 
sacks, and buried in other spots. Such as managed to rise above the first 
wall, rarely got over the second, and in no instance reached the third 
intrenchment. This simple method of freeing the country of these terrible 
pests, which was described to me by M. Mattei himself, was at first only tried 
about Larnaka and Nikosia, but so extraordinary was the success of this 
ingenious experiment that the example was shortly followed all over the 
island, with the most satisfactory results.96 


BRITISH PROTECTORATE AND COLONY (1878-1960) 


The locust problem had returned to Cyprus by 1875. The British at first 
neglected locusts, perhaps assuming, wrongly, that they had been overcome by 
the efforts of Said Pasha and Mattei. However, by 1879 at least, a British plan 
was under way. A detailed account of British policy and its successes is given in 
a pamphlet ‘The Locust War in Cyprus’, by Samuel Brown.’ He describes 
seeing in 1879 columns of locusts over a mile wide and two or three miles long. 
* No natural obstacles seemed to discourage them '—not even a small running 
stream. At their fully-developed stage, which he says lasted about two months, 
they flew in vast swarms. 

The locust in question was the common locust (Stauronotus cruciatus). 
Males of the species ranged between 14 and 14 inches in length, the females 
between 14 inches and 14. They hatched in early March, reached maturity in a 
week to ten days, and then gathered in groups to search for food. They 
advanced as much as a mile a day, crawling and hopping up to six inches high 
(unless frightened); but on cold, cloudy, or windy days they hardly advanced at 
all. Although other locusts existed there, they were considered no threat. 

The British combined two methods, the ‘screen and trap’ system and 


66 Cyprus historical and descriptive, tr , with much additional matter, by Mrs A. Batson Joyner, 
(New York, 1878) The extract above is from pp. 132-4. (The original was also published in 1878.) 
Loher’s serious misconceptions include the idea that locusts shed their skin twice (and in a brief 
space of time), that they die when their work is done (rather than when their lives reach their term), 
and that locusts are of a single kind. On the other hand, his descriptions of the rapacity of locusts, 
of the pasha's policy, and of the method of Mattei are excellent. 

8 London, 1886, see pp. 11 ff., 7£., 5f., 14, 17 f., 4. Again and again foreigners underestimated 
the tenacity of the island's locusts. The British at first neglected the locusts, perhaps assuming that 
problem had been overcome, for Brown encountered huge swarms. 
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collection of locust eggs. In 1879, 30,000 oke (c. 374 tons) of eggs were collected 
and destroyed. In 1880 everyone was required to collect 8 oke of locust eggs; a 
total of 189,000 oke (236 tons) was collected and destroyed. Still the numbers of 
locust had increased by 1881. In 1881, 2,631 people were set to work using the 
‘ screen and trap ' method, which has to be implemented before the locusts reach 
the flying stage. By 1882 noticeable progress had been made. In 1883, 11,083 
screens were in use, each 50 yards long. By 1884, the locusts had been reduced to 
about a quarter of their recent numbers, and more important, they did virtually 
no damage. In 1885 the few survivors were hunted down. In his 1886 pamphlet 
Brown (see above and n. 67) had confidently written: * Now ... the destruction 
of the locusts in Cyprus may be fairly said to be accomplished, seeing that for 
two years past no injury has been sustained by the crops.’ 

Thus under the British, at first people collected less than two-thirds of the 
volume gathered a decade earlier under the Ottomans. But although the British 
administrators took some time to establish their own system, by 1880 they were 
able to collect a record-breaking 236 tons. 

Official British records document developments in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. The Cyprus Gazette on Wednesday, 7 July 1880 mentioned 
the requirement that every male between 18 and 60 must contribute 8 okka of 
locust eggs instead of a kile. The official Cyprus Blue Book, No. 2 describes the 
Locust Tax of 1881, which imposed (1) a tax of 196 of all titheable produce 
annually, (2) 1/1000 of the estimated value of certain shops, houses, buildings, 
and 1% of the estimated value of others, (3) 1% of the annual profits of anyone 
in a profession, trade, or other business, (4) 1% of the salaries of public officials. 
(Those with incomes between £60 and £150 only paid 0-596, while those with 
lower incomes paid no tax at all.) The Cyprus Gazette of Wednesday, 6 July 
1381, mentioned also a tax of 15 para for each sheep and goat. The details cited 
by the Gazette are all contained in the text of the Locust Destruction Act of 
1881. 

New provisions enacted in 1898 provided that money could be taken from 
the Locust Destruction Expenses Law to provide for the dredging and other 
improvements of Famagusta harbour and the construction of a railway to 
Nicosia. The Cyprus Gazette of Friday, 22 June 1900, mentions the use of 
money from that Locust Destruction Fund.® 

A report of the former British Governor of Cyprus, Lt.-Gen. Sir Robert 
Biddulph, to the Royal Geographical Society attempted to connect the growth 
of the locust menace on the island with deforestation.” The indigenous locusts 


» 


8 For the relevant laws see The Statute Laws of Cyprus, 1878—1923, vol. 1 (London, 1923), 
511-18, 518—20. By 1891 the funds accumulated for locust destruction far exceeded what could be 
used for that purpose, and grievances arose when the British openly used them for other purposes. 
Cypriots were infuriated at the misuse of their taxes. At that point, most of the taxes were reduced 
by half, while others were eliminated completely. Cf. Hill, vol 1v, 44 f. and n. 

9$* Report of Lt General Sir Robert Biddulph, late HM High Commissioner, Cyprus’, 
Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, 11, 1889, 711íff. It 1s possible that excessive 
population growth 1n the late thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries, combined with the rapid 
growth of Nicosia and Famagusta, especially after the fall of Acre ın 1298, and the spread of 
plantation cultivation of first sugar (which requires great amounts of firewood in the refining 
process) and then cotton led to deforestation and destruction of other wild vegetation which may 
have created the circumstances which gave locusts an opportunity to become entrenched in Cyprus 
See the conclusion below for a further discussion of the problem. L. F. H. Merton writes, ‘...itcan. 
be stated that the vegetation of lowland Cyprus is Mediterranean and the natural climax forest or 
maquis ... most of the uncultivated areas in the lowlands are today occupied by highly degraded 
communities resulting from centuries of interference by man and his animals. Such are the places 
where locusts breed’ (Studies in the ecology of the Moroccan locust, 4 f.). The principal breeding areas 
are ‘usually on gently sloping or almost level ground. They are on uncultivated land, invariably 
grazed by semi-nomadic flocks of sheep and goats. For the most part these pastures have been 
derived from forest (the natural climax vegetation), originally by cutting, latterly by persistent and 
heavy grazing Only rarely do the breeding areas occur on abandoned cultivation or long fallows 
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were small ones which appeared every March, grew rapidly, hopped around for 
a few days, and then after 6 weeks were able to fly; and at this stage nothing 
could be done against them. Biddulph mentions Mattei’s system, based on the 
discovery that hoppers moved in straight lines in the same direction. The traps 
consisted of ‘long screens of canvas about three feet high, with a band of oil 
cloth four inches wide running along the ground ... These screens often extend 
for several miles, and are placed so as to cross the line of march of the locusts.” 
The pits were 5 feet long, 24 feet wide, and 3 feet deep. The British replaced the 
original wooden frames with zinc ones, which they thought improved the system 
by making the sides even slipperier. Biddulph stated that £66,000 was spent for 
locust control between 1879 and 1885, with the result that 195 billion locusts 
were killed in 1883 and 56 billion in 1884. 

Oberhummer, who himself observed the locust problem in Cyprus in 1887, 
argues that birds had an important role to play in locust control, and refers to 
certain earlier observers who had reported their use against locusts. These birds, 
described as white with a black head and bill, he says must have been the russet 
starling (Pastor roseus), which is called the extinguisher of the wandering locust, 
and even today is regarded as the forerunner of locust swarms by Tatars and 
Armenians. Oberhummer reported that the Turks believed each russet starling 
killed ninety-nine locusts before it consumed anything else. The irregularity of 
the appearance and disappearance of the locust-bird in earlier centuries may be 
connected with peculiarities of its habitat and distribution. 

As was noted above a new outbreak of locusts accompanied the establish- 
ment of the British protectorate over Cyprus. By 1884, considerable damage 
was again being done on the island. However, by the spring of 1887 when 
Oberhummer arrived, only small isolated swarms were to be found, as also 
during his 1891 visit. By 1894 the number of eggs again was increasing; their 
number was estimated at 578 million, but through determined collection they 
were reduced to 171 million; more than three times as many locusts had been 
killed as in the four previous years.” 

Around this time the U.S. Congress commissioned from the American 
Entomological Commission a report on the Rocky Mountain locust for the 
years 1878 and 1879. This was an extensive document giving a detailed account 
of the insect’s destructiveness in the United States, followed by a chapter 
devoted to * Facts concerning the laws governing the migrations of locusts in all 
countries ’, and another to their habits and characteristics. Cyprus was included 
in this survey and although the compilers of the report were not in touch with 
the most recent circumstances on the island, they knew of the observations of 
Corancez and Hasselquists, and expressed scepticism with regard to the notion 
that locusts might be able to fly all the way from Arabia via Palestine and Syria 
eventually to Poland; they were also aware of the inexplicable failure of early 
travellers to Palestine to mention locusts at all, which caused them to suppose 
that there must be ‘numerous and considerable periods of rest from this 
plague.’ ” 


Dociostaurus does not occur in forest or maquis, nor does it occur on land under cultivation except 
as swarms or hopper bands’ (ibid., 112). ‘ A number of workers have commented on the unevenness 
or patchiness of the vegetation ...' (ibid., 35). 

7? See Biddulph Report, 711 ff. 

" Oberhummer, 343 f., but the British possibly wanted to give the impression that they were 
doing better than they were. The first five years or so of British rule certainly seem to have seen a 
worsening of the situation. 

? Department of the Interior, Second Report of the United States Entomological Commission for 
the Years 1878 and 1879, relating to the Rocky Mountain Locust and the Western Cricket and treating 
of the best means of subduing the locust in its permanent breeding grounds ... in pursuance of 
appropriations made by Congress for this purpose (Washington, 1880). 42 f. 
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The trap and screen method invented by Richard Mattei, and improved by 
Ottoman and then British officials in Cyprus, was tried experimentally during a 
particularly severe invasion of desert locusts in Egypt in 1915. According to the 
official report of Gerald C. Dudgeon, the consulting agriculturalist, ‘ Cypriote 
screens were tried, but found to be unnecessary, as the locusts could be 
destroyed with greater ease without them. Any advantage they may have 
offered was more than counterbalanced by the extra labour required to 
transport and erect them.’ 

Experience taught Dudgeon, who did not think highly of the Egyptian 
villagers’ methods in this regard, that movement rather than noise frightened 
the locusts. 


In driving locusts, whether nymphs or adults, noise is not necessary and only 
doubtfully useful. Both hoppers and flight insects take fright readily at the 
sight of moving men waving palm-branches or other objects. The fellahin 
believed in beating empty paraffin tins in order to drive flight locusts out of 
their lands and, where not otherwise instructed, made a lot of noise in this 
manner, attended usually with a minimum of success.” 


By 1917 it was possible for a British biologist, W. P. Delane Stebbing, to 
describe the locust that was the common menace in Cyprus, to distinguish it 
clearly from the desert locust, and to analyse the methods used to combat it. 


The locust plague in Cyprus which so many early writers have mentioned, 
and which was one of the problems which had to be grappled with on the 
British occupation in 1878, is now almost a thing of the past. But while 
locust are usually thought of as large insects, such as the Syrian species with 
its orange body and brown-blotched wings, the one which has to be dealt 
with in the island, and was an annual plague, is a small indigenous brown- 
marked species of undistinguished appearance known as Stavronotus cru- 
ciatus. This small locust, which dwells on rocky and poor land from which, 
in its larval walking and hopping stage, it invades the cultivated areas near 
by, in its normal state is not migratory nor is the perfect insect able to make 
long flights. The damage it did was due to its general distribution and to 
ignorance of the creature's habits. With Eastern fatalism it was a plague of 
God and that was enough, while there was the inability, intensified by a 
natural aversion to combine forces, of a poor and sparse population to cope 
with it." 


n Egyptian Min. of Ag., Report on the great invasion of locusts in Egypt in 1915, 42 ff. As they 
and their predecessors had in Cyprus, the British colonial administration in Egypt required corvée 
labour; ın Egypt villagers were forcibly recruited for ‘several weeks’, during which time they 
received no pay and only in case of necessity were provided with food, but were paid 5 Pts. per oke 
(1.248 kg in Egypt) for eggs and | millieme per oke for locusts. The entire able-bodied population 
was expected to dig trenches or drive locust hoppers, as in 1891 and 1904 (pp. 9, 44 f.) 

4° The locust in Cyprus’, Annals of Applied Biology, 4, 1917-1918, 119-22. Stebbing himself was 
perhaps overly impressed by what he considered to be the British role in reducing the Moroccan 
locust menace in Cyprus His raising the issue of ‘ Eastern fatalism ' 1s unscientific and ignores long 
periods when effective efforts were made to eliminate or control locusts. Indeed, Stebbing’s account 
of Cypriot villagers scaring locusts away by making loud sounds with sticks and old tins is directly 
counter to reports from Egypt that noie was found to be inconsequential in driving them. 
Brushfires would appear to be an extremely desperate and dangerous ploy for the British to oversee, 
and destructive of Cyprus’s meagre wood supply. Burning ‘heath and rubble’ to scare off the 
locusts and digging trenches were both used, to no avail, 1n North Africa in 1725, according to 
Thomas Shaw, D.D., Observations relating to parts of Barbary and the Levant (Oxford, 1738), 257. 

According to Waloff's distribution map of desert locusts, Cyprus is the only place in the whole 
eastern Mediterranean (or Aegean) where desert locusts swarm. AI the other places shown on her 
map for the period for which she collected data (1910—65) are either in the basin of the Red sea or 
the Persian Gulf (The upsurges and recessions of the desert locust, 6, map 1, 22, table 1). But in fact, 
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According to Stebbing, ‘Like the poor, the locust is always with the 
islanders and only preventive measures continued from year to year could be 
satisfactory.’ Methods of prevention included: (1) collecting the eggs, easily 
done since they are always laid in light soil near fields, and inexpensive; (2) 
digging trenches to stop the hoppers, which had not been needed for many 
years; (3) ‘sprinkling feeding areas with a bacterial "cultivation" which gave 
them an epidemic disease’. 

Stebbing also reported that swarms of desert locusts which had been 
ravaging Syria began to appear in Cyprus in 1915. An all-out campaign against 
them was organized by the government; their eggs were dug up. ‘The egg 
masses collected came to such an amount that one of the old Turkish 
storehouses in Famagusta, formerly a church of Venetian date, was filled with 
them. ... Each village did all it could to keep them on the move, the inhabitants 
going out into the fields with sticks and old tins or anything with which they 
could make a noise. On the uncultivated hill top piles of brushwood were 
collected and at the alarm of a locust appearing these were fixed so that the 
drifting smoke should terrify the insect.’ Church bells were sounded when a 
great swarm of locusts reached Omodhos village in the Tróodos, and tin cans 
were beaten to hurry them on their way.” 


Even the great handbook of locusts published in 1928 by the Russian 
emigre, B. P. Uvarov, already established by that time as the pre-eminent 
entomologist in the field of locusts, was still not free of important misconcep- 
tions about the Moroccan locusts, particularly in Cyprus. His physical descrip- 
tions of the egg pods, hoppers, and adult insects (and the life cycle in general) 
were highly accurate. So were his accounts of their general distribution, 
including Cyprus. Only his account of the breeding areas was fraught with 
error. 


* A classical country for the Moroccan Locust is Cyprus, where it did serious 
damage to agriculture up to the end of the last century, but has been reduced by 
well-organized control measures to the status of a solitary grasshopper and, 
what is more remarkable, has been kept in that state continuous since then by 
systematic destruction of incipient swarms.... The breeding areas in Cyprus 
are, apparently, all concentrated in the mountains of the central parts of the 
island. Only further field research, first in Turkey and later in Cyprus, 
convinced him that locust breeding in those places did not centre in moun- 
tainous areas. ' No regular periodicity in the outbreaks of the Moroccan Locust 
in any one country can be noticed, but the number of locusts is subject to very 
strong and sudden irregular fluctuations.’ ” 


the only documented appearance of desert locusts in Cyprus is Stebbing's report on 1915, so Cyprus 
has only rarely been exposed to the desert locust. (1915 was a year when locusts were also swarming 
in Turkey, Syria and Lebanon, Israel and Jordan, Iraq, the Arabian Peninsula, Egypt, Iran, western 
Pakistan, north-west India, north-central India and eastern India, so that in that year at least, they 
swarmed over vast contiguous areas. See also D E. Davies, Seasonal breeding and migrations of the 
desert locust (Schistocerca gregaria Forskal) in North-Eastern Africa and the Middle East, Anti- 
Locust Memoir, 4, London, 1952, p. 11 and maps 8, 9, and 12; pp. 51, 52, 55.) 

75 Stebbing, ‘ The locust in Cyprus’, 119-22. 

% Locusts and grasshoppers; a handbook for their study and control, op cit., 225 f£., 230 ff, 
326-9. Uvarov also erred about western Anatolia, where he thought breeding occurred on the high 
plateaux. An official invitation from the Turkish government in 1931 to study the local locust 
problem and to advise on locust control gave Uvarov the opportunity to learn otherwise. See 
‘Ecological studies of the Moroccan locust in Western Anatoha’, Bulletin of Entomological 
Research, 23, 1932, 277 f. There were no ‘ reservations’ on the plateaux nor in the valleys, only on 
the slopes of plateaux or mountain ridges, at elevations of between 500 and 100 m. * Where the eggs 
are found are usually the barest of all, often with large outcroppings of stones ' On Uvarov and the 
Anti-Locust Research Centre, see S. Baron, The desert locust, pp X-X. 
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Of this matter further study was urgently needed, he said. 

In the conclusion of Locusts and grasshoppers Uvarov emphasized again the 
acute need for research in all areas about all kinds of locusts, and because of 
their great mobility and devastations beyond the confines of single countries, he 
urged international co-operation. Most of the rest of his life was dedicated to 
achieving those aims. While personally continuing to participate in individual 
research schemes, at the same time he founded and headed the Anti-Locust 
Research Centre in London, which he dedicated to solving the locust problems 
of the British Empire, and later the British Commonwealth. When the United 
Nations began to take up locust research, the ALRC was one of their chief 
supports. 


THe Cyprus Locust RESEARCH SCHEME 


Despite the apparent success of the plans to control the Moroccan locust in 
Cyprus, the problem was by no means eliminated. Indeed, over a period of 
twenty years the British colonial government expended about £5,000 annually 
on locust control, and in 1948 the level reached £21,000, so that locust control 
clearly remained a vital issue and a significant item in the budget of that small 
island. 


The advice of the Anti-Locust Research Centre was sought and, apart from 
immediate practical recommendations on control measures, a suggestion 
was put forward that field investigations might elucidate factors encourag- 
ing this persistent plague and lead to the devising of some measures for its 
prevention. This suggestion was followed by visits to the island by Dr. B. P. 
Uvarov (1948) and Mr. A.R. Waterston (1948, 1949), during which 
preliminary surveys of the problem were carried out and discussions held 
with local experts and administration. 

These surveys suggested that the main areas of reproduction of the 
Moroccan Locust in Cyprus are on the central Mesaoria plain enclosed 
between the Tróodos mountain range and the northern Kyrenia range. This 
plain is almost entirely cultivated but there are numerous flat limestone and 
sandstone outcrops, around and between which no cultivation is possible. 
These ‘islands’ of undisturbed soil with short grass cover, appeared to be 
particularly suitable for the breeding of the locust, which appeared mostly in 
concentrations.” 


Also smaller populations were found ‘... in small grassy patches on the slopes 
of eroded foothills of the Kyrenia range ...’, and ‘Since the swarming of the 
locust in Cyprus may be favoured by the peculiar distribution and by the 
restricted size of breeding sites, it should be theoretically possible to devise some 
ecological means of rendering such sites unsuitable for the locust.’ Insecticides 
might be used. In any case, under the Colonial Development and Welfare Act, 


7 Uvarov, ‘Cyprus Locust Research Scheme’, Anti-Locust Bulletin, 10, 1951, 1. As mentioned 
above, Uvarov had been partially disabused of his early views on the egg-laying sites of locusts by 
his field research in Turkey in 1931. The process was completed by his own first-hand experience and 
that of his colleagues in Cyprus after 1948 Rather than inaccessible mountain sites, it was the low, 
flat or hilly elevations to which Moroccan locusts confined their breeding activities, which made the 
searching out and destruction of the eggs and young hoppers relatively easy. 

The Anti-Locust Research Centre team does not seem to have been aware of the important 
studies by Gaudry, Unger or Oberhummer, or even Lang, not to mention Krafft or Hasseiquists and 
Linnaeus. Indeed, none seems to have known anything about even Sir George Hill or C. D. 
Cobham, whose data would have greatly facilitated their work. Nevertheless, the field work they 
carried out was of high quality 
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the Anti-Locust Research Centre received £17,600 for the Cyprus government 
for a five-year locust-control research scheme, and research started in 1950. 

One consequence of the temporary 1950 expedition was determining pre- 
cisely the habitat in Cyprus of the Moroccan locust. A. R. Waterston discovered 
that the | 


... area affected by locust populations of high density is the whole of the 
cultivated plains which lie between the Kyrenia mountain range in the north 
and the Tróodos mountain range in the south from sea-level to an altitude of 
approximately 700 feet and extending from Morphou in the west to the 
Famagusta district and Larnaca in the south-east, and into the Karpas 
peninsula in the north-east ... The low density populations (phase solitaria) 
are found along the upper limits of this area, especially in the valleys and 
anti-clinal folds of the southern foothills of the Kyrenia range between 600 
feet and 900 feet above sea-level (occasionally up to 1,250 feet), and in the 
northern foothills of the Tróodos range up to 1,000 feet above sea-level.” 


The investigations of N. Waloff confirmed that. ‘ Even solitary individuals have 
not yet been found above 1,255 feet, although this locust occurs up to 2,625 feet 
in Anatolia .. . ; however, there is no grass steppe and little of garigue in Cyprus 
above 1,000 feet and the mountain ranges at this altitude are covered either with 
maquis or forests.' ? 

Both Waterston and Waloff drew quite similar conclusions about the 
breeding sites in Cyprus. Waterston found them in 'sparse low vegetative 
cover' with steppes grasses and garigues, ' with bare places' and an annual 
rainfall of 12-20 in., their densities decreasing as rainfall reaches the level of 
16-20 in., and ending when rainfall exceeds that. Waloff discovered locust 
eggs and hoppers in wasteland patches in the midsts of cultivated fields: ‘ This 
type of habitat with firm, undisturbed soil, short vegetations and numerous 
bare areas appears well suited to the needs of D. maroccanus’ 9! Short sparse 
vegetation is ideal. 

The 1959 report of the plant ecologist L. F. H. Merton discusses even more 
explicitly the habitat of the Moroccan locusts in Cyprus. According to Merton, 
as well as on the uncultivated plain, the locusts thrive on kafkalla, ' the thin, 
hard limestone crust found on or immediately below the surface in many parts 
of Cyprus—as elsewhere in the Mediterranean region—usually in association 
with a more or less degraded terra rossa which overlies it. It is often practically 
impermeable to water except through cracks. The term is also applied to 
uncultivated land, usually rough grazing, where such a crust occurs and 
outcrops.'*? It is in such places that locusts lay their eggs and the hoppers 
develop. Both cultivated land and pasture are inimical to locusts: *... locust 
numbers drop where protection from grazing results in an increase in the height 
and percentage cover of the vegetation and a reduction in the area of bare 
ground.' The life cycle of the locusts is, however, tied to the availability of fresh 
vegetation. In winter 50% to 80% of the countryside is green, but only about 
20% in summer. The young hoppers thrive on the tender vegetation of early 
spring. “The nymphal and early adult life of Dociostaurus coincides with the 
spring change in aspect.’ Locusts die in July when vegetation is no longer 


78 Waterston, ‘ Observations on adult locusts’, Anti-Locust Bulletin, 10, 1951, 30. 
?? N. Waloff, ‘Observations on locust hoppers’ (ibid., 18 f.). 

80 Waterston, ‘ Observations on adult locusts’ (1bid., 37). 

5! N Waloff, ‘ Observations on locust hoppers’ (ibid., 19) 

82 Studies in the ecology of the Moroccan locust, 4—7. See also, 9, 30, 35, 50, 65. 

83 Merton, op. cit., 9, 43f , 111 
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available for them. It is fortunate for the locusts that adults appear when barley 
and wheat appear, for they thrive on green food. 


In general it would seem then, that the locust-control programme in Cyprus 
has had noteworthy success: 


. . the practical problem has become a grasshopper one rather than a locust 
one, swarms being now rare and marching hopper bands infrequent. The 
breeding areas, however, are in contact with, or surrounded by, arable land 
and even comparatively low density populations can do considerable 
damage to adjacent cultivated felds... Cyprus has suffered damage by 
locusts, certainly indigenous swarms of Dociostaurus, for many hundreds of 
years. At the present time, well organised annual control campaigns using 
modern methods ensure that locust numbers are kept so low that swarms are 
very rare and hopper bands infrequent. However, the recurrent annual cost 
of the control campaigns alone, between £10,000 and £20,000, is a heavy 
item in the budget. Because of the close settlement of the island, locust 
breeding sites are frequently bordered by cultivated land, and sometimes, as 
on the red soils in the south-east of the island, by valuable irrigated cash 
crops. Here, control must often be undertaken when locust densities are far 
lower than those controlled in other countries. The damage to arable crops, 
though not negligible, is small, but the loss of natural grazing, complicated 
and difficult to assess, may be more important. Moreover, the danger of 
widespread swarming in the absence of control measures still exists.¥ 


Merton proposes a series of undertakings to bring about their ‘ ecological 
control '. By ecological control he means either to increase their mortality or to 
decrease their reproductive capacity through natural causes. ‘Dociostaurus does 
not occur in forest or maquis, nor does it occur on land under cultivation except 
as swarms or hopper bands ... Dociostaurus spends much of its life basking in 
the sun; it cannot develop properly under shade. To expand marginally 
cultivable land would lead to erosion, and eliminate already scarce pasturage. 
To keep sheep from uncontrolled grazing, however, would permit longer grass 
to grow in many of the uncultivated patches. ‘Sheep prefer short bite to long, 
and thus prevent the rapid colonisation of short-grass patches by long grass.’ 
Moreover, since they tread in each other's tracks, they form a hard surface on 
the ground. As for the kafkalla sites, they are ‘ nowadays the most extensive and 
important locust breeding areas in Cyprus'. Reforesting those areas would 
prevent locusts from breeding there, but that is a slow process; carobs, almonds, 
and figs all grow on limestone. The best hope is the creation of good quality 
pasture land, of which the island has currently a scarcity.® 


CONCLUSION 


The relative rapacity of locusts is possibly connected to the relative power of 
the ruling state. Probably strong Lusignan kings, strong Venetian, Ottoman and 
British governors successfully contained locusts because they governed effec- 
tively and, more important, they were sufficiently awesome to influence their 
subjects to cooperate. At least some rulers in each successive foreign dynasty 
clearly had successes in dealing with locusts, but there is too little hard evidence 
to make direct correlations of any sort. 


*5 Merton, op cit , 26, 111. 
55 ibid., 111-13, 114 ff 
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One factor which needs to be examined for an understanding of the relative 
preponderance of locusts is the effect of certain kinds of disasters such as 
plague, malaria, famine, earthquakes, the onset of an oppressive or tyrannical 
rule, or of anarchy, which may rob the population of the physical resources 
needed to fight the locust scourge. Furthermore, for reasons which are still not 
fully understood and which changing climatic and ecological conditions only 
partially explain, locusts appear in greater abundance in some years or periods 
of years than others. 

Probably not until the time of Franz Unger, Theodor Kotschy, and Albert 
Gaudry, towards the middle of the nineteenth century, was it possible to 
distinguish different kinds of locusts with any hope of certainty. Although it is 
convenient to imagine that species of locusts known today have always 
occupied Cyprus and the eastern Mediterranean as they do now, there is no 
reason why other kinds of locusts, at present of no consequence to the region, 
may not have been of central or even predominant influence in earlier centuries. 
There is no reason to suppose that Moroccan locusts and desert locusts have 
always occupied Cyprus and the eastern Mediterranean in the way that they 
have for the past century, although on the other hand, no evidence has been 
uncovered to rule that hypothesis out. 

No viable evidence exists to indicate that swarming locusts were a trouble- 
some problem in Cyprus before the mid fourteenth century. Interestingly, their 
appearance seems to have coincided with the arrival of the Black Death in 1348 
and the successive plagues which wracked the island, although the locust 
problem long outlasted the disease. Could billions of swarming desert locusts 
have, in accordance with Rainey’s theory, just extended themselves beyond their 
normal limits at that time in some sort of upsurge? Or could a few Moroccan 
locusts have been blown from Karaman or Syria and then taken rapid hold? 
These questions have yet to be fully answered. 

Some researchers hold that deforestation was an important factor in making 
Cyprus hospitable to locusts, but that was an ancient process. According to 
Hill, * In antiquity, Cyprus was one of the chief sources of shipbuilding timber in 
the eastern Mediterranean. ** In The social and economic history of the 
Hellenistic world, M. Rostovtzeff states that at that time the plains of Cyprus 
were so overgrown with thick forests that they could not be cultivated, but they 
were used, perhaps indiscriminately, to smelt local copper and silver ore and for 
shipbuilding. By the end of the Hellenistic period, he says, ‘... it may be 
supposed that the forests of Cyprus were in great measure exhausted.’ ? But, 
according to T. R. S. Broughton, even in the Roman period the island had 
forests for the building of ships.* L. F. H. Merton found many defunct lime- 
kilns in the areas where locusts breed ai present. He states that the origin of 
kafkalla is ‘... uncertain but is probably related to the destruction of woody 
vegetation and subsequent erosion in the distant past'. He concludes that in 
Cyprus, as in other Mediterranean areas, the spread of locusts seems to be 
connected with the destruction of forests and the intensive grazing of sheep and 
goats.® It has recently been argued by William McNeill that the introduction to 
Cyprus by the Latin (Venetian and French) élite of a ‘ full-blown plantation 
agriculture ' led to an increase in the sugar supply, for which a growing demand 
emerged in Latin Europe. According to McNeill, large-scale sugar production 


3 Vo] 1, 10. Cf also p. 174. 

*' Rostovzeff, op. cit., vol. n, 1168-70,-1256. See also, Hill, vol 1, 7. 
8 Roman Asia Minor (Baltimore, 1938), 616 

5 Studies in the ecology of the moroccan locust, 30, 134, 34 
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was carried on in Cyprus from about 1368.” Consequently, attempts were made 
to increase the land under cultivation; many of those marginal areas which were 
brought under cultivation then may be the very areas where Moroccan locusts 
deposit their eggs in this century. Moreover, of course, sugar refining at that 
time also consumed great quantities of timber in the boiling process, thereby 
further encouraging deforestation. 

Among the questions which still face researchers in this field is when locusts 
first became endemic to Cyprus, whether it was immediately after the Black 
Death, or by the mid sixteenth century, when they seem to have become 
remarkably persistent, or perhaps in the 1630s and 1640s, when the population 
was decimated by disease and famine and could no longer put up a resistance to 
the locusts. It has also yet to be established whether locusts other than the 
Moroccan species were ever endemic to Cyprus, and when the Moroccan locust 
in particular first became a problem.” 


9 Venice’ the hinge of Europe, 1081-1798 (Chicago, 1974), 76, 56, 134. 

?! The research for this tady was conducted in the British Library, London; Kibris Türk Milli 
Argivi ve Araştırma Merkezı, Girne (Kyrenia), where all the staff and especially the director, 
Mustafa Haşim Altan, provided endless help and hospitality, particularly in relation to their 
collection of British Colonial Records, Milli Kutuphane in Lefkoşa, Nicosia; Magosa Kutuphane, 
dog ue the Newberry Library Chicago, and of course in the University of Illinois Library, 
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REVIEWS 


F. R. Kraus (ed.): Briefe aus kleineren 
westeuropdischen Sammlungen. 
(Altbabylonische Briefe in Ums- 
chrift und Ubersetzung, 10.) xix, 
189 pp. Leiden: E. J. Brill. Guilders 
72. 


Further volumes of Professor Kraus’s corpus 
are always welcome. This one contains 208 
letters, of which only 69 had been published 
before (often very poorly), so 139 are given here 
for the first time. There are two large such 
groups ‘Kish’ tablets from the Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford, and the Old Babylonian let- 
ters in the Musée d'Art et d'Histoire at Geneva. 
Since the plan of the series prescribes onl 
transliterated texts and facing translations wit 
notes on readings under the texts and on the 
translations under them, no cuneiform copies 
are given so that knowledge of these new letters 
depends entirely on the transliterations. The 
reviewer 1s not happy about this. Many of these 
letters are und and difficult to read even if 
intact, so that, to take a random example, the 
last two lines of no. 136 are presented as: [x] x x 
x ar-hi-i$ [x x x ] x am. It 1s 1mpossible to do 
anything with this except by making a visit to 
Oxford to inspect the original The great 
expertise of the editor ın this genre does not 
exclude the possibility that eventually these 
damaged signs rendered ‘x’ will be understood 
and fully restored. Further publication of 
similar material may bring exact parallels to 
light from which traces will be fully restorable 
It might be argued that in such an eventuality 
the trip to Oxford must then be undertaken 
But if the particular tablet was like no. 48: 
‘Tafel zerfallend’ (as seen in 1971), perhaps the 
next visitor will find no traces left to check 
However, the making of copies would have 
delayed this series. The verbal descriptions of a 
few such traces in the notes on readings are of 
limited help, and the general descriptions of the 
handwritings are only useful to those who 
already know the scripts from autopsy 

Thus the reliability of these transliterations 1s 
a matter of major concern, and while the author 
1s well known for meticulous work, here and 
there things have gone wrong 1n the printing 
For example in 165 5, a-Sar Sar, the second Sar 
is an erroneous dittography, as proved by 
published copies of the cuneiform In 137 
(previously unpublished) the first half of line 7 
(with number) 1s repeated between lines 7 and 8. 
Such slips as uri!" for uru* in 1617 can be 
corrected from the context and the translations, 
but no one can certainly guess in 192 6 whether 
na-s-ir-ki should be corrected to na-si- or na-si-. 
Against this background there is always the risk 
that errors may exist where ıt 1s not obvious 
from what ıs printed. Is bi-tam i$-te-en i-ha-li-iq 
‘em “Haus” wird verloren gehen’ (49 rev. 2-3) 
a printing error for 5i-tum etc. or not? 

Compared with previous volumes of the 
series, this one has more notes on the meanings, 
indeed at times they amount to a brief commen- 
tary. This is a welcome development, since the 
editor's learning is thus shared and will not be 
lost. Also on pp. xv-xvii these letters are, where 


possible, assigned to groups as known from 
elsewhere, another very welcome development 
A review cannot detail additions to knowledge 
from this volume, but two individual letters may 
be mentioned. No. 6, previously published, but 
now given with important improvements, 1s a 
letter from a naditu-priestess in distress, arguing 
for rights in words which summarize law 178 of 
Hammurabi No 150, hitherto unpublished, 1s a 
third letter of king Ammn-saduga about the 
infiltration of foreigners into some part of his 
kingdom which mentions a Kassite or Kassites, 
see ADB I 2 and VII 47 for the others. 

Nearly all these letters are from and to private 
persons, and on occasion are poor specimens 
of scribal craft However, caution must be 
observed in marking deviations from the norms 
of e.g. Hammurabi's scribes as errors. Lesser 
scribes may have accepted e g. at-ta-ar-da-ak- 
kum-Su-nu-tt (7210) and tü-ur-dam-3u-nu-ti 
(7323) for the spoken attardakkuSSuniti and 
turdassuniüti, since the aberrant writings are the 
correct forms minus the final suffixes, but the 
adjustment made with the adding of these suf- 
fixes ıs not done. Later writings such as as-pur- 
ru may have the same explanation To the (ona 
without ending, aspur, the scribe has added the 
-ru, So creating a false double consonant 
Scribal sloppiness may also explain why the end 
of a stock phrase is lacking in 192 7. The editor 
explains it as: ‘offenbar versehenthch vom 
Schreiber weggelassene', but a similar thing 
occurs at the end of no. 202: Sa e-It be-li-ia ta-bu 
‘Was meinem Herrn gefällt’, which 1s incom- 
plete in both Akkadian and German. It is in fact 
a truncated version of a modified stock phrase, 
cf. Sa e-li *amas la tà-ba ú-la e-pu-us (RA, 11, 
1914, 92 16-7 ‘What is not pleasing to Šamaš I 
have not done’; su ^utu "iSkur "*Sé.nir.da.bi 
düg.ga.ra im mi.aka = ša e-li *Samas *adad ù 
*a-a ta-bu e-pu-us (Samsu-iluna B: I Karki, StOr 
55:1, p.29, 77-9 = p 27, 96-8) ‘What is pleas- 
ing to Sama, Adad. and Aya I have done’; sa 
dšamaš la tà-bu-Su-um-ma e-pe-<šay-am an-ne- 
am i-te-ep-ša-ni (Ed-Der letter, Kh. AP Adami, 
Sumer, 23, 1967, 161, 9-11) ‘What is not pleas- 
ing to Šamaš, this very deed he has done to me.’ 
Thus e-pu-us ‘I have done’ is to be restored as 
the final word of no 202, and its omission could 
be explained as abbreviation by a lazy scribe Of 
course more examples should be sought before 
the matter 1s certain, but there 1s nothing 
improbable in the idea. In 18917 i-zi-uz-ma 
need not be *... falschlich .. statt -1z-’, since 
this is an example of the commonest type of 
broken writing, see B. Groneberg, JCS, 32, 
1980, 156-7, and the same explanation holds for 
Sa-da-ug-da-am (for Saddagdam) and a-la-uk-ti 
(for lakes) in 41 obv. 4 and rev. 17. A value not 
apparently hitherto attested :in the Old 
Babyloman period ıs sam for U in 41 rev 24-26: 
tüg*? §u-bi-la-Su-nu-si-im ka-ba-sam i-na-du-ni- 
in-ni-ma tt-ta-la-[k]u-u ‘. . send the garments 
for them. They will assign to me the falling and 
go their way.’ 

Some untranslated passages can be trans- 
lated. Note 158 15-17: ' daily exert yourself (u, 
mi-3a! si-rt-im-ma) to set up rites of petition, 
daily (t-mi-<Sa>) put on me the name of 
Zababa.' Also 177 33-34 i-na-an-na e-le-ep-ka- 
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a a-na a-h-im Sa-a-ti t-ul i-ba-ah-hi ‘now your 
boat will not reach that city’ (with rare -i ending 
on the verb, unless the incomplete yi is in fact 
gu). In 41 7 read us-ta-sa-ma-ad-ma, which then, 
since the context is about irrigation, settles the 
reading of 4240 (also about irngation) as sa- 
ma-di-im, not sà-ma-ki-im, though the precise 
meaning is unknown. 

There is a whole variety of small points which 
should have been corrected before printing 
to make the book more precise and exact. In 
the texts the 'ideogram' ‘za-ma-ma 1s used 
throughout, and up to no. 37 the translations 
employ Zamama, but the correct Zababa 
thereafter. Zamama has never been correct for 
any purpose, see A. Deimel, Pantheon Babyloni- 
cum, 1914, 1310 1): ' pronutiatio 1deogr. Za-ma- 
mà nec Sum. nec. semut. constat. Text and 
translation occasionally do not agree, see 43 23 
BI RI BE/NU = ‘wir sind hungrig’, 108 rev. 4 
na ka x [x x ] = ‘Im Tore des Šamaš’. In 
accordance with p. 32 note 21 c and no. 1114 
read -né-$i- in 42 33 and 1146. To judge from 
925 and 549 the editor does not distinguish 
between Summa taprus and Summa taparras. 

The author 1s, however, to be congratulated 
on progress made in a volume of often very 
difficult texts of which the greater part are 
tackled here for the first time. 


W G. LAMBERT 


KLAUS BEYER: Die aramdischen Texte 
vom Toten Meer: samt den Inschrif- 
ten aus Paldstina, dem Testament 
Levis aus der Kairoer Genisa, der 
Fastenrolle und den alten Talmudi- 
schen Zitaten. 779 pp. Göttingen: 
Vandenhoek und Ruprecht, 1984. 


This important compendium of Aramaic 
texts includes much more than texts from the 
Judean Desert, and also re-edits inscriptions 
from tombs and synagogues in Palestine, as well 
as Talmudic citations from legal documents. 
Although the title of the book may be mislead- 
ing, the results are felicitous, since the author 
has included within his complete glossary and 
grammatical analyses a much wider range of 
Aramaic sources. The book also incorporates a 
historical survey of the Aramaic language, 
which has appeared separately in an English 
translation, The Aramaic language: its distribu- 
ticn and subdivisions (tr J. Healey, Göttingen, 
1986). Since the book has actually been avail- 
able since 1984, this review will concentrate on 
two specific points which require comparison 
with Babylonia and Egypt, namely, the 
Privaturkunden and a reference to the San- 

edrin. 

The marriage documents from Wadi Murab- 
ba'at (Beyer's M 20 and M 21), dating between 
64-135 A.D., can now be compared with a 
ketübah on papyrus from Antinoopohs, dated 
to 417 a.D., recently published by C. Sirat et al., 
‘La Ketouba de Cologne, un contrat de mariage 
juif à Antinoopolis’ (Papyrologica Coloniensia, 
12, 1986). The dearth of Jewish marriage con- 
tracts from the period induces comparisons of 
these documents, despite the great geographical 
and chronological disparities. Although these 
ketübót bear closer resemblance to Geonic and 
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medieval ketübót than to those in the Elepaan- 
tine papyri, nevertheless, the general features of 
the marnage documents from Palestine and 
Egypt are quite different. The Murabta’at 
ketübót do not record details of the dowry, but 
contain clauses stipulating that the husband-will 
redeem his wife from captivity, similar to the 
clause in a medieval marriage contract, No. 2°38 
in M. A. Friedman, Jewish marriage in Paletine 
(Tel Aviv and New York, 1981) [herezfter 
JMP]; the Murabba'at contracts also state -hat 
if the wife predeceases the husband, her sons 
will inherit his property and his unmamied 
daughters will be maintained by his estate intil 
marriage (similar to JMP, No. 125-7, No 

2:35-9). The Antinoopolis ketübáh, on the o-her 
hand, consists primarily of a record of the w fe’s 
dowry property. 

The only common clause compleely 
recognizable in the Palestinian and Egypcian 
contracts 1s the security pledge M 20, 1E-12 
(Beyer, 309): [wkw] dy "yty ly wdy Jkn’ I 'yn 
w'r[byn  ], '[all which I have and which I vill] 
acquire are guarantees and surety [ .. ' Anti- 
noopolis, 23—4: wkl [mh dhw' qny wkl mh] chw' 
‘tyd Imqny byn nksyn byn qrq'yn, ‘and (they are 
guarantees and surety), (namely,) everytEing 
[which he acquired or whatever] he will acquire, 
whether movable or immovable’, M Ket 4,7 kl 
nksyn d'yt ly ’hr’yn lktwbtyk ‘all of my poses- 
sions are guarantees for your ketübüh' (Bever, 
325). Hai Gaon (cf. A. Gulak Ósar ha-Stcét, 
Jerusalem, 1926). kwihyn yhwn [‘Jar'yn w're’yn 
lktwbt' d’ ‘all of these (possessions) are guaran- 
tees and surety for this ketübah'. 

The significance of these parallels is that :his 
ketübüh clause is almost identical to a stancard 
clause ın Demotic marriage contracts, as in 
P. Louvre 2433 (E. Lüddeckens, Agyptizhe 
Ehevertrage, Wiesbaden, 1960, No. 14:), -all 
and everything which belongs to me together 
with that which I will acquire ıs the security-for 
every word and everything which is above (n=n- 
tioned in the contract)’ (tr C Martin), cf ¿lso 
HUCA, 49, 1978, 243. Since this security cleuse 
is common to all types of Demotic contracts, 
including leases and sales, 1t seerns possible that 
the wording of this particular clause might te a 
Demotic formulation 1n Aramaic, particulzrly 
since no such clause occurs in Babylonian con- 
tracts. The only Akkadian term which may 
reflect this formula is the use of arká, occaspn- 
ally used in the Neo-Babylonian period as 
‘guarantor’ (CAD, A? 290), but which nay 
itself represent a calque from Aramaic ry 
‘guarantor’ (from "hr = arkü, ' behind?) [re-er- 
ence courtesy J. Greenfield]. 

The land sale contracts from Murabba'at znd 
Nahal Hever follow different patterns from the 
marriage documents, in that they contain many 
more parallels with Seleucid Akkadian con- 
tracts. The following clauses are extracted fom 
a Murabba’at land sale (M 25) and sale contract 
(M 26), and a Nahal Hever house sale (V 45) 
and land sale contract (V 46) [cf Beyer, 312-14, 
320-23] compared with clauses in Selecid 
Akkadian contracts in U. Lewenton, Stucien 
zur keilschriftlichen Rechtspraxis Babylonien: in 
hellenistischer Zeit (Münster thesis, 1970): 

1. Certain features are common to all such 
contracts, whether Aramaic, Akkadian, De- 
motic, or Greek, such as descriptions of 
boundaries in land or house sales. 
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2 Verfugungsgewalt: the Aramaic contracts 
were written from the buyer's vantage port, 
e.g V, 46 9, ‘the buyers (mentioned) above have 
power of disposition (rs’yn) over this piece of 
land, as do their heirs, to buy, to sell, or do with 
it whatever they or their heirs may intend 
(ysbwn)'. This conforms with Neo-Babylonian 
sale contracts of immovable property which 
were written from the buyer’s perspective, but in 
the Seleucid penod contracts of both movable 
and immovable property were written from the 
vendor’s point of view [courtesy R.J. van der 
Spek]. Thus Seleucid Akkadian contracts state 
that the vendor ‘will not have the power of 
disposition (u? iSallat), nor has he alienated or 
will he alienate (the property) for money, as a 
gift, for a dowry, or to carry out any intention 
(subütu) to anyone else, except for (the present 
buyer)’ (Lewenton, Rechtspraxis, 70f.) Note, 
however, forms of the same term sby and sebit 
used in both the Aramaic and Akkadian 
clauses. 

3 Bereinigungsverpflichtung’ e.g. M 26:4—5, 
‘to clear ([/]mrq^) and to confirm [this] purchase 
[on your behalf and behalf of] your heirs from 
any dispute or lawsuit (mn kl hrr [wltgr)’. 
Similarly in V, 46 12, ‘to clear and con 
(imrg’ wqym’) this sale on [your] behalf and 
behalf of your heirs (gdm[kn] wqdm yrtkn)’. 
Several of the Aramaic words have Akkadian 
cognates used similarly in Seleucid contracts: (1) 
The term murruqu, ‘to clear (a claim)’ specifies 
that the previous owner must clear (umarraq) 
any counter-claim to the property (Lewenton, 
Rechtspraxis, 46). (2) The Aramaic Arr wtgr 
corresponds to the clause Sa la dini u la harara 
‘without lawsuit or litigation’ (cf. G. McEwan, 
OECT, ix, 63:47). While Akkadian hardra 1s 
clearly an Aramaic loanword (AHw, 323b), the 
Aramaic noun /gr appears to be related to 
Akkadian geri, ‘to initiate a lawsuit’ (CAD, 
G 62), which ts itself not attested 1n a nominal 
form in Late Babylonian. One should note, 
however, that the Verfügungsverbot clause does 
not occur in Seleucid Akkadian sale contracts, 
but only in gift contracts, leases, and quitclaims 
[courtesy R.J. van der Spek] (3) Even the 
expression. qdmkn ‘on your behalf’ may be 
legally significant, since 1t can be identified with 
Seleucid Akkadian ma pänika ‘before you, at 
your disposal’, indicating Verfiigungsgewalt 
over the property, cf. R J. van der Spek, Grond- 
bezit in het Seleucidische Ryk (Amsterdam, 
1986), 249—50, 284. 

One other parallel clause may occur in V, 
45 12 miyn K^» ’yty ly ‘Thave no clam (literally 
“words’)’, which may correspond to Akkadian 
rugumma ul isi ‘he has no claim’ (Lewenton, 
Rechtspraxis, 52-4), or lü mimma dibi dini u 
ragamu .. janu ‘may there be no dispute, suit, 
or claim’ (van der Spek, Grondbezit, 203: 15— 
21); the terms rugummu and dibbu, both of 
which being derived from words for speaking, 
suggest a different etymology for Aramaic miyn 
(words' > 'claim") than that proposed by 
Beyer, 623 (from mly ‘to be full’). 

4. Guarantee clause Cf. V, 46:11, 'every- 
thing which I have and that I will acquire are 
guarantees and surety (‘hr 'yn w'[rbyn])' As in 
the marriage contracts, this clause is not 
attested in Seleucid sale contracts, but appears 
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commonly in Demotic documents, cf P. Tor. 
Botts No. 37:6, ‘all and everything which 
belongs to me together with that which I will 
acquire is secunty for every word afore- 
mentioned . . .' (tr. C. Martin). The appearance 
of this guarantee clause in Murabba'at and 
Nahal Hever sale contracts reinforces the paral- 
lels cited above between the Aramaic and 
Demotic marriage documents, in which this 
clause 1s central. 

The second point of interest for this review 
arises out of Beyer's edition of the Megillat 
Taanit, the Pharisaic calendrical text from the 
first century A.D. Meg. Taan. 10 reads, ‘on 28 
Tevet, the Sanhedrin sat in judgement (ytybt 
knšť ‘I dyn’, Beyer, 357). This statement reflects 
the Sanhedrin's role as both a council and court, 
cf. H. Mantel, Studies im the history of the 
Sanhedrin (Cambridge, Mass , 1961), 1!, 56-7, 
and Josephus and Philo both agree that the 
Sanhedrin was presided over by the High Priest 
bid., 67), although the role of the Sanhedrin 
must have changed considerably under 
Pharisaic influence. Nevertheless, the origins of 
the institution of the Sanhedrin remain obscure, 
particularly during the second century B.C. 

The term knst’ in Meg. Taan. 10 has tradi- 
tionally been interpreted as a reference to the 
Sanhedrin (cf. the Meg. Taan edition of B-Z 
Luria 1811f), and further evidence for the 
identification can now be found in the Seleucid 
Akkadian kimitu, a college of priests, or a 
council of the temple presided over by the chief 
iemple administrator or high priest (van der 
Spek, Grondbezit, 60-2, 84—7). Van der Spek has 
related the institution of the Amistu to the 
Sanhedrin, but the parallel is not supported 
solely by the linguistic affinities of knst’ and 
kinistu. The kinistu, like the Sanhedrin, could 
also act as a court of law, deciding matters of 
temple and perhaps civil law; cf T. Doty, Cunei- 


form archives from Hellenistic Uruk (Yale thesis, 


1977), 15ff., a court case before the kinistu of 
Uruk to decide ownership of a temple slave, or a 
case brought before the Kinistu of the Emeslam 
Temple in Cutha over assignment of temple 
land to an incantation priest, in G. McEwan, 
Priests and temple in Hellenistic Babylonia 
(Wiesbaden, 1981) 21-3, and van der Spek, 
Grondbezit, 236ff Of particular importance are 
the court cases involving the kinistu discussed 
by van der Spek in BiOr., 42, 1985, 548-55. 

According to van der Spek, Babylon and 
Uruk of the Seleucid periods were governed by 
the chief temple administrator (Satammu or rab 
Sa ré§ ali) and the kinistu (ibid , 545). It may not 
be coincidence that the Hasmonean rulers 
Jonathan and Simon were appointed to the high 
priesthood by Alexander Balas and Demetrius 
II respectively (1 Macc. 10:20, 32; 13.36), and 
that local administration of Seleucid Babylon, 
Uruk, and Jerusalem were somewhat compar- 
able. The possibility presents itself, therefore, 
that the Sanhedrin of the second century B.c. 
was similar in origin to the Babylonian Kinistu, 
the college or council of priests attested already 
in the Neo-Babylonian period (cf. AHw., 480b), 
un appearing ın Seleucid contracts as a court 
of law. 


M. J. GELLER 


> 
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W. RANDALL GARR: Dialect geography 
of Syria-Palestine, 1000-586 B.C.E. 
xv, 289 pp. Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1985. $40. 


Ever since the early excavations 1n the area of 
the ancient Near East, the question of identify- 
ing the languages of inscriptions has been a 
major source of interest for scholars. With the 
advancement of ancient Semitic studies, the 
reading and linguistic analysis of these texts has 
been satisfactorily accomplished, thanks mainly 
to the achievements of comparative philology 
and linguistics of the early Semitic languages 
Just at this pomt, with the awareness of the 
striking similarity (between the texts), in various 
linguistic domains, the final classification of the 
North-West Semitic (NWS) languages (or 
dialects) has been left as a desideratum. There 
has been no consensus among scholars in the 
field, even on the number of different languages 
found in the NWS inscriptions. Sometimes the 
same documents have been referred to as 
Canaanite or Aramaean texts, with no definite 
clue which might make for a decision. Thus Dr 
Garr has undertaken a long overdue task in 
summarizing the results of almost a century of 
NWS studies, utilizing the methods of 
geographical linguistics. His gathering of the 
hnguistic material has been careful, and embra- 
ces all the details available. These details are 
handled under the headings of phonology, mor- 
phology and syntax (lexicon included) The 
introduction (pp.1-21) and the concluding 
chapter on the dialectal continuum of Syria- 
Palestine (pp. 205-40) constitute the conceptual 
framework of this very interesting study. An 
exhaustive bibliography  (pp.241-60) and 
various indexes (pp. 261-89) follow the sum- 
marizing Chapter. 

One’s esteem for the author gives rise to the 
following question which demands due con- 
sideration 

While the geographical limits for this study 
have been set by the subject itself, its trme-limits 
have been chosen deliberately Having taken 
the time-span of 1000—586 B.c , the author has 
evaded treatment of two major linguistic prob- 
lems in adjacent fields, namely, the classifica- 
tion of the language of Ugarit and the very 
nature of Biblical Hebrew (BH). But for the 
author's caution in circumventing these intrigu- 
mg questions with no more than a passing 
mention, some extracts from BH texts might 
have been incorporated ın the atlas. 

In deciding totally to exclude BH from this 
comparative study, the author has deliberately 
taken nsks in the age-old controversy on the 
time setting of BH. Linguistically, we cannot 
today 1gnore the results of studies carried out in 
the field of late BH and of early Mishnaic 
Hebrew (MH) They have taught us that late 
BH with its heavy load of linguistic material 
(both in syntax and lexicon) close to MH must 
have been used in not later than the sixth 
century B.C. If so, early BH, and especially its 
poetical parts (e.g. the ‘Song of Deborah’ in 
Judges and the poetical passages in the Penta- 
teuch) might have been regarded as testifying to 
a NWS language in the time-span of the present 
study 

One could counter thus suggestion, arguing 


that even a superficial comparison between the 
language of, eg the Lachish Letters znd the 
books of Jeremiah or Ezekiel woulc show 
unmistakable differences between them- Basi- 
cally, however, these differences might be 
ascribed to the great distance between ary liter- 
ary language and the spoken vernacula? of tts 
time. Therefore, even if it seems justifiab:e for a 
dialect geography to exclude any outrigEt liter- 
ary language material from its descript-ons, it 
would have been only proper to have 1n-licated 
this decision in the actual title of the bosk. 

A few comments on some details may »e also 
added here p. 36 The NWS *gV//s nours form 
their plural in the *gatal-pattern, since tais is a 
well-known characteristic of the NWS langu- 
ages, ıt seems unnecessary to refer to Z, S. 
Harris Development of the Canaanite aalects, 
(New Haven, 1939 p 9, nn 14-15) to sutstanti- 
ate 1t (e.g. C Brockelmann, Grundrzs der 
vergleichenden | Grammatik der semutschen 
Sprachen, Berlin 1908, 430, S. Moscati eral. An 
mtroduction to the comparative grammer of the 
Semitic languages, Wiesbaden, 1959, 60, 39 17). 

p. 37 In Moabite the form AsS‘ny ‘he saved 
me' has been given the phonetic transhteration 
[hósranni] the gemination of the nun is not 
justified, p.72 Aramaic tmsr, ynsr fazed to 
assimilate the nun to the following consonant. 
one might adduce the double formaton of 
BH in the same root, eg. [tissoreni] Es 32:7 
[tinsareni] Ps 140:2; p 80 Massoretic gar con- 
sistently shows ['attal; one should mention the 
Massoretic [att] as m s., e g. [wa’im-kakna 'att 
‘Ose li] Num. 11:15 ‘And if thou deal thvs with 
me’; the same form is regarded as the stendard 
MH 2p.m.s. pronoun (according to tk= best 
manuscripts); p 128 The older form of the 
3 f.pl. of the verb in the po'al conjugation has its 
remnants in BH, e.g. [wayytsarna happarót] 
(2 Sam. 612) ‘and the kine took the s-raight 
way’; p.170 Further parameters 12 the 
demonstrative pronouns could have been 
examined. Such as their deictic or ana»horic 
usage, and changes in their referents :n the 
context; p.173 sbtzy.Nyrgl ‘the scouzpe of 
Nergal’ (Fekheryyeh 23) is mentioned -n the 
passage on the nouns before a relative pzrticle, 
while zy functions here as genitive constraction 
marker. 

These remarks are 1n no way intenced to 
reduce the significance of Dr Garr’s work 
Further studies in NWS languages will have to 
consult it constantly, both for its data gataering 
and for its methods of evaluation and classifica- 
tion of these data. 


MENAHEM ZEVI KADLARI 


GosrA W. AHLSTRÖM: Who werz the 
Israelites? x, 134 pp. Winona Lake, 
Indiana: Eisenbrauns, 1986. $12.50. 


The thesis of this book by Professor '3. W. 
Ahlstróm of the University of Chicago 1s a 
comparatively straightforward one. Ong-nally, 
he suggests, the term 'Israel' was a terr-torial 
one, located m the central Palestiniar hill- 
country. All of those who settled 1n the hills, 
could, therefore, be termed 'Israelites", and 
since this could include not only migrants from 
further afield but also more local ‘Canaanite’ 
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groups who, for one reason or another, chose or 
were forced to take refuge in the hills, the 
‘Israelites’ were not necessarily to be regarded 
as intrusive. Indeed Ahlstrom would argue that 
‘Israelite’ societies and cultures are to be 
regarded as a continuation of those societies 
and cultures already present in this region and 
that there is, therefore, no break between the 
Late Bronze Age and the Iron 1 Age When, 
under the leadership of Saul, a territorial state 
appeared in this part of the country, it took on 
the name of the territory in which it emerged, 
and it is at this stage that ‘Israel’ first became 
a political designation. When the United 
Monarchy came to an end, ‘Israel’, as a politi- 
cal term, continued ın use in the northern king- 
dom, and this political use ceased only with the 
demise of that kingdom ın 722 n.c. Already in 
the period of the United Monarchy, in a cultic 
context, ‘Israel’ had, however, been used in a 
religious sense as a name for ‘the people of 
Yahweh’, and in that sense its use continued in 
the post-722 surviving nation of Judah It was 
from this sense that the latest meaning of the 
term arose. In the post-exilic period ‘Israel’ was 
further narrowed in meaning when it was used 
to describe the cultic congregation of the 
returnees. This narrowing process continued, 
especially as a result of the activities of Ezra 
with his promulgation of a new law, and ‘Israel’ 
came first of all to be used to describe the new 
Yahweh society which emerged within the party 
of the returnees and eventually to be an ideolo- 
gical term for ‘Judaism’. 

Few scholars, on the whole, would quarrel 
with the broad thrust of this thesis, though there 
might be some who would perhaps be less than 
happy with its starting point, since that does 
seem to imply that ‘Israelites’ were not co- 
terminous with those who had undergone the 
Egyptian experience. But 1t must be confessed 
that the direction of Ahlstróm's arguments in 
some of his early chapters is not always clear. It 
is not, for example, obvious that what ch n 
(‘Population groups and theones') has been 
aiming at is a “reconstruction of the settlement 
of the central Palestinian hills and the 
emergence of the Israelite monarchy’ (p. 23) In 
ch. iv (‘The territory of Israel’) there is often a 
lack of very cogent argument and especially of 
references to scholarly literature at places where 
one would expect them. No support 1s provided 
for the statement on p.40, for example, that 
"Egyptologists attach little significance to the 
choice of determinative here', thus attempting 
to demolish the significance usually attached to 
the fact that the name ‘Israel’ on the Merneptah 
Stele is accompanied by the determinative for 
‘people’. And why is ıt ‘more probable’ that 
‘Judah’ was a territorial or regional name 
which gave its name to the people who lived 
there (p 42)? Incidentally, in n. 18 on p. 42 it 
seems curious that Alt's essay 'The God of the 
Fathers’ and Noth's book The world of the Old 
Testament are referred to only in their original 
German versions when both have been avail- 
able in English translation for some consider- 
able time. Sometimes too Ahlström speaks in 
remarkably vague terms. Who, for example, is 
the ‘biblical historiographer’ who ‘during the 
exile in Babylonia’ transformed the bondage 1n 
Egypt into a pan-Israelite experience and thus 
made it the starting point for his reconstruction 
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of the history of the people of Yahweh (p. 46)? 
And who are ‘the biblical writers” who ‘tried to 
impose a certain historiographic pattern on the 
pre-monarchic period’ (p 82)? In neither of 
these instances are any clues given by means of 
references to specific Biblical texts, and one 1s 
left more or less in the dark as to what Ahlstróm 
is talking about. This kind of sweeping state- 
ment is what one expects from a ‘coffee-table 
book', which this particular volume, with its 
often fairly detailed documentation, clearly is 
not. 

One could, unfairly perhaps, multiply the 
quibbles, but enough has probably been said to 
suggest that, though this is a fairly unexception- 
able book, it 1s not what one would call exciting 
and requires both concentration to follow its 
sometimes rather diffuse arguments and caution 
in accepting all of its sometimes rather 
generalizing details The following misprints 
have been noted: p. 42 (line 9) read ‘gepresen’ 
for ‘gepreisen’; p 58, n. 1 (line 4) ‘J. F. A 
Sawyer’ for ‘F. J. A. Sawyer’ (so too in the 
Index of Authors, p. 122); p 72 (line 12) ‘are’ 
for ‘1s’; p. 102 (heading) ‘An Ideological Term’ 
for ‘A National Term’. 


J. D. MARTIN 


COLETTE SIRAT: A history of Jewish 
philosophy in the Middle Ages. x, 
477 pp. Cambridge, etc: Cambridge 
University Press; Paris: La Maison 
des Sciences de l'Homme, 1985. 
£40. 


Having long since achieved the status of 
archaeological artifact, ‘medieval philosophy’ 
i$ comparatively easy to describe, if not always 
to understand. Recovery of the actual datum. 
‘revelation vs reason’ (the latter 1n forms both 
Aristotelian and Neo-Platonic), 1s conducted 
mostly as a literary exercise, derived from the 
fact of intertextuality and the undemable charm 
of a enclosed cosmology. That a version of it 
could be labelled ‘Jewish’ ought to provoke no 
quarrel, save possibly the programmatic exclu- 
sion at either end of Philo and Spinoza. Iden- 
tity, and hence distinction from contemporary 
Islamic and Christian versions, turns for the 
most part upon apostrophe, a set of standard 
scriptural references and, to a certain degree, 
the language of composition. Mme Sirat’s 
eminently readable and scrupulously illustrated 
volume provides just such a recovery of the 
datum. Treatment 1s in part thematic, in part 
chronological/regional, the latter a concom- 
mitant of non-philosophic Diasporan trends. 
The story covers approximately six centuries, of 
which the first four reflect parallel preoccupa- 
tions in the world of Islam, the last two similar 
activities m Christendom. Given the general 
legacy and uniform challenge, a comparable 
range of response was inevitable. 

The framework for any such study, whether 
historical or typological, was articulated many 
years ago by Professor H A Wolfson, and 
nicely epitomized in the concluding pages of 
The philosophy of the Kalam (1976) as ‘the third 
version of a thrice-told tale based on the same 
plot’ (pp. 720-39). The plot was ‘Scripture 
meets philosophy’, and may be applted not 
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merely to the Kalam but to all of what ıs now 
identifiable as ‘medieval philosophy’, from 
Philo to Spinoza. If from those terminals the 
trajectory appears to be dommantly Jewish, 
that could be a consequence of the ‘scriptural’ 
ingredient itself. But the overall input was as 
much Muslim or Chnistian, and the longer tale 
of epistemological adjustment (some fifteen cen- 
turies. ought it to end with Descartes or with 
Spinoza himself?) involves expression in Greek, 
Latin, Arabic and Hebrew That linguistic spec- 
trum must have entailed considerable termino- 
logical and hence conceptual transfer (always so 
central to Wolfson’s reconstruction), perhaps 
not fully exploited in the present survey (i.e., 
which Jewish philosopher consulted a Greek 
text?). However adduced and illustrated, the 
principal and abiding issue was epistemology: 
the precise nature of assent. It might seem to 
have been a question of ways and means: 
expressed either as a ‘double faith’ theory 
(voluntary vs involuntary assent; cf. Wolfson, 
JOR, 33, 1942-3, 213-64) or as a ‘double truth’ 
theory (two modes of achieving the same end; as 
here pp. 236 ad Falaquera, 238 ad Albalag, 245 
harmonization apud Lev: ben Abraham, 405 ad 
Elijah Delmedigo). Now, while either or both of 
these modes are hallowed, they have tended to 
generate a sociological dimension traditionally 
enshrined as the ‘esoteric interpretation’ of 
medieval philosophy Having myself devoted 
some space to this position (cf Sectarian milieu, 
130-54, esp. 136; BSOAS, xix, 2, 1986, 389-90 
ad O. Leaman) and having seen 1t challenged 
and at least partly demolished by the notion 
that professional philosophers might at the 
same time be believers, I am inclined (once 
again) to ask just what was at stake? If it was a 
genuine existential dilemma or merely a matter 
of intellectual snobbery, than I should have 
expected rather more reference to, on the one 
hand, Ghazzali, or on the other Ibn Tufayl, 
exponents respectively of the two points of view. 
There were of course other ways to express these 
views (e.g. commentary on Ibn Rushd), and the 
d of the medieval philosphers was after 
all fairly standard: metaphysics, ethics, and cos- 
mology. An interesting, and intrusive, element 
was the Isma‘ilf concept of genealogically 
transmitted authority (pp. 88 ff ad Nethaniel 
ben Al-Fayyumi, 122 ff. ad Judah Halevi). 

Amongst the many merits of Mme Sirat’s 
exposition are the detailed analyses of Hebrew 
and Arabic texts (in translation, but always with 
reference to chapter and verse of the originals) 
and the conveniently arranged Bibliography 
(pp. 413-57). Here one 1s offered not merely the 
most recent studies but also reference to manu- 
script inventories including editions now in 
preparation. All in all, an eminently practical 
guide to an important field of study, from which 
we have still to expect a great deal of valuable 
scholarship 


J. WANSBROUGH 


JACOB NEUSNER: A history of the 
Mishnaic law of damages. 5 vols. 
(Studies in Judaism in Late Anti- 
quity, 35.) I: Baba Qamma; II: Baba 
Mesia; III: Baba Batra, Sanhedrin, 


Makkot; IV: Shebuot, Eduyot, 
Abodah Zarah, Abot, Horayot; V: 
The Mishnaic system of damages. 
xxxiii, 164; xxix, 163; xxix, 293; 
XXXI, 275; xxxi, 228 pp. Leiden: E. J. 
Brill, 1983 [I-II], 1984 [III], 1985 
[IV-V]. Guilders 80, 80, 148, 72, 
104. 


Whth these five volumes Professor Neusner's 
monumental interpretation of Mishnah is con- 
cluded. The first four volumes contam introduc- 
tion, translation and commentary to their 
respective tractates, and the fifth a comprehen- 
sive analysis of the order Neziqin as literary text 
and historical reconstruction. The whole is a 
meticulous representative of the project now 
under way for some years and of the 
methodology intimately associated with its pro- 
genitor. About these so much has been written 
by way of refutation and rebuttal that further 
notice must seem gratuitous. And, indeed, it 
might have been had the author not chosen in 
two appendices to vol.v to reiterate and 
champion yet again the postulates that 
generated his initial endeavour Neusner has 
attracted the obloquy directed at every pro- 
ponent of radical reformulation of the familiar 
and cherished. Though hardly unacquainted 
with the sort of circumstance 1n which he finds 
himself, I cannot help but think that the scholar 
(or for that matter, the novelist) who elects to 
publish must reckon with an unpersuaded and 
unpredictable public. And the public domain is 
hardly the place in which to reveal even modest 
susceptibility to cnticism. Rejection for what- 
ever reasons (trivial or substantive) is a 
standard risk and ought not to occasion too 
many sleepless nights or indignant assertions of 
being misunderstood 

Neusner has been perfectly understood, even 
occasionally appreciated (need I recount the 
pages of this very journal: BSOAS, xxxix, 2, 
1976, 438-9; xı, 2, 1978, 368-9; xiu, 1, 1979, 
140-1; xım, 3, 1980, 591-2, 592-3, xr vi, 3, 
1983, 540, ın which I signalled his achieve- 
ment?); beyond that meagre recital I forswear 
the charge of reiteration. Appendix One (v, 
179—205) consists of two plenary addresses to 
the Society of Biblical Literature (1979 and 
1984) on academic method and scholarly pro- 
gress’ i.e. how we do what we do and why we 
might alter that posture from time to time. Since 
both are exercises m which I have once or twice 
engaged (cf. Res Ipsa Loquitur, Albert Einstein 
Memorial Lecture for 1986, The Israel Academy 
of Sciences and Humanities, Jerusalem 1987, 
5-27), I cannot but confess to pleasure at the 
spectacle. In the first of his lectures Neusner 
confronts the state of Rabbinic documentation 
with that available to historians of the early 
Church, from which it seems abundantly clear 
why form-criticism must have found its first 
adherents among the latter. His own assaults 
upon the monolithic (1) citadel of the former 
can, after all, only have provoked displeasure. I 
am familiar enough with bastions of that sort to 
guess at his dismay, but would none the less 
counsel patience. I am also reminded, and 
Neusner ought to be, of Max Planck’s observa- 
tion that ʻa new scientific truth does not 
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triumph by convincing its opponents and mak- 
ing them see the light, but rather because its 
opponents eventually die, and a new generation 
grows up that is familiar with it' (Scientific 
autobiography and other papers, New York, 
1949, 33-4: recently accessible apud T. Kuhn, 
The structure of scientific revolutions, Chicago, 
1970, 151). Neusner must be young enough 
(though I no longer am) to take pleasure in that 
day (ba-yóm ha-hii). In the second of his lec- 
tures, Neusner provides an intellectual odyssey 
of the kind nowadays expected of and 
generously provided by Saul Bellow. So, when 
we take the toy apart and (!) ask how does it 
really work?, what's new? Some children are 
merely destructive, Neusner clearly was not, 
and he has done his best to explain to us his 
adherence to the early vision. His mode of 
reassembly 1s as acceptable as any currently 
avallable, though it can certainly not just now 
be the dominant one. 
Because the method is eclectic it is also ver- 
satile By combining form-criticism with the 
factor of attribution (isndd) and the meagre 
witness of history and archaeology, Neusner is 
able to pose some chronological problems and 
even to solve a few. While many of the com- 
ponents are earlier than (why not pre-Yavneh?) 
or contemporaneous with the redaction of 
Mishnah, the ‘system of Damages’ as such 1s 
described (p. 154) as a blueprint for the future. 
If that postulate 1s appropriate for Sanhedrin, it 
would seem less so for Abodah Zarah. It 1s of 
course impossible to derive the latter's detail 
from scripture (Iv, 137-202) or from exclusively 
hypothetical projections. The burden of case- 
law is accumulation of precedent, and indeed 
the context of much of this is frequently 
designated. While that fact has certainly not 
escaped the author (v, 29), it does seem to me 
inconsistent to assert ‘The division of Damages, 
shown m its contrast at intersecting themes with 
the Essene counterpart, strikingly defies the 
social reality of the people responsible for the 
work’ (v, 36). Now, ıt may be that the gist of 
this statement lies in the phrase ‘intersecting 
themes', in which case I would assent, but the 
division of Damages does include Abodah 
Zarah, for which tractate I would be inclined to 
say ‘strikingly defines (*) the social reality’ etc. 
As an exponent of IGI e Neusner is 
admittedly and explicitly concerned with 
systemic values, to which a jumble of random 
historical witness must properly be subordinate. 
But let us recal his 1980 Harry Spindel 
Memorial Lecture at Bowdoin College 
‘Beyond historicism, after structuralism: story 
as history in ancient Judaism’ If, after all, one 
does elect to transgress the bounds of form- 
criticism (what form-critic was ever seriously 
interested 1n history?), he is obliged to reckon 
with the implications of the merely adventitious. 
That will always be untidy, and just possibly 
boring, but surely a useful point d'appui for 
those who might be inclined to assert that every 
text contains something of the Urerlebnis. That 
may well be, but the inevitable distinction 
between this and the Bildungserlebnis is bound 
to invite investigation. At least I have always so 
worked and, in matters concerning the 
transmission. of religious conviction, tend to 
come down on the side of the latter. That 
decision, taken (I always like to think) after 
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much reflection and not a little Formkritik, 
allows for a persuasive definition of ‘system’ 
My critics (and if they are not identical with 
those of Neusner, have a good deal in common 
with them) are inclined (indeed, eager) to point 
out that ‘there must be a kernel of historical 
truth (5ic) in the narrative, else 1t should hardly 
have been recorded, preserved, transmitted" etc. 
My je can only be that 1f there was such a 
*kernel', 1t had long since been lost precisely in 
the erection of a ‘system’, the very purpose of 
which was to efface the distinction between 
particular and general (cf. Aristotle, apud Res 
Ipsa Loquitur, 6, 13-4) Some such perception of 
the process must also underly Neusner’s 
exegesis of Mishnah, and it would be most 
ungrateful and inappropriate for me not to 
acknowledge that He seeks an historical dimen- 
sion as well (who does not?), but that just 
happens to be where the incendiary opposition 
finds 1ts fuel. I wish him good luck, but see 
(alas!) not much prospect of success. 


J. WANSBROUGH 


JONATHAN I. ISRAEL: European Jewry 
in the age of mercantilism, 1550— 


1750. = xii,  293pp. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1985. £27.50. 


A conspectus of Jewish history for any period 
or place during the past twenty-five centuries 
must provoke reflection upon issues far wider 
than the fabric of fortuitously preserved witness 
might seem to permit The very facts of 
‘diaspora’ (whatever its remote or immediate 
causes), of reception, assimilation, or rejection, 
cannot but generate arguments about the con- 
cept of ‘Jewish history’ as an intelligible unit of 
study separable from the analysis of history per 
se. In his remarkable, and very readable, 
monograph Jonathan Israel has achieved a 
cogent synthesis of most disparate documen- 
tation with a consistent narrative of Jewish 
participation in the socio-economic odyssey 
of their ubiquitous Wirtsvolker. Perhaps 
ubiquitous because ‘Christian’, though that 
peo badge of identity appears to blanch 

uring the period here under discussion (1e. 
1550-1750). While throughout the author 
speaks of ‘Jews’ or the ‘Jewish people’ as an 
identifiable ingredient in the ‘age of mercantil- 
ism’, it would certainly be difficult, at least in 
my view, to argue that they were differently 
motivated from other contestants 1n the general 
struggle for prosperity or, as ıt may be, survival. 

The author's thematic preoccupations could 
be set out as (1) the rise of toleration (what used 
to be called ‘la naissance de l'esprit laique’; cf. 
L. Febvre, Le Probiéme de l'incroyance au xvr 
siécle, Paris, 1942) or relaxed scrutiny of per- 
sonal credentials (e.g confessional allegiance); 
(2) the familial network of intra-Jewish com- 
munication; and (3) the development of auto- 
cephalous J ewish communities. For (I) a on 
feature was the Thirty Years War (pp. 87-1 
As tangible deposit of the Betoration) 
Counter-Reformation, that virtually continen- 
tal conflict demonstrated both the divisibility of 
Christendom and the desirability of reliable 
logistics. Of the latter there were few armies not 
in need. Imperial troops from the outset, 
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Sweden after 1630, France after 1635, 
rene Yer ie Portugal after 1640, and in Spain 
itself Olivares during the 1630s. Recourse to the 
ingenuity of individual Jewish financiers was 
standard practice, though ‘individual’ here can 
only signify entrepreneurial viability (as con- 
trasted with communal levies), since it was 
always and everywhere the ability to call upon 
the remarkable network of coreligionists to con- 
jure up not merely capital but also goods (grain, 
horses, and textiles) in sufficiency and more or 
less immediately. In that crucial sense, the Jews 
may not have been differently motivated but 
were surely differently equipped from all other 
contestants. In a trajectory from Cadiz to Con- 
stantinople and from Hamburg to Palermo, 
they not merely knew one another but were 
mostly related. That fact evokes (2) and a much 
longer spectrum of communal relations from at 
least the eleventh century in the Islamic world 
(for which see the magisterial studies of S. D. 
Goitein, e.g A Mediterranean society, Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, 1967 ff.; cf. BSOAS, XXXI, 3, 
1968, 619-22) Along more or less similar lines, 
(3) can be calculated as the transfer of tech- 
niques acquired and perfected under the aegis of 
Islam, of which the seventeenth century 
manifestation was the Ottoman Empire: the 
celebrated ‘mullet’ system was an ancient 
legacy, nowhere better attested than in the 
Cairo Geniza (e g. M. Cohen, Jewish self-gov- 
ernment in medieval Egypt, Princeton, 1980). 
Allusion to the substrate seems necessary here 
merely to forestall the impression that Europe 
in the ‘age of mercantilism" (1550-1750) pro- 
vided circumstances unique to the formation 
and/or expression of Jewish expertise That was 
endemic to what could be called the *diasporan 
syndrome’: a response to constraint that 1n the 
event has always proved more flexible and crea- 
tive than the prescriptions articulated to repress 
it The very concept of an autonomous, self- 
contained and self-generating ‘Jewish’ com- 
munity is at least as old as Ezra-Nehemiah and 
served in all those ensuing terrible centuries as a 
model not merely of survival, but of a construc- 
tive, 1ndeed optimistic lifestyle. Jewish life was 
always ‘A Republic apart’ (pp. 184—206). 
What, then, would have been required to 
prosper 1n the ‘age of mercantilism”? It would 
sound, I suppose, simplistic to assert that the 
necessary talents had been developed centuries 
earher for the creative manipulation of Mamluk 
and Ottoman commercial strategies. But surely 
the expedition of long distance traffic in com- 
modity and credit could hardly have been a 
seventeenth-century innovation. One might 
have wished here a closer analysis of the money 
market. how in fact were those enormous sums 
raised, what collateral was expected, and who 
bore the brunt of occasional loss? The 
mechanics of the commodity market are more 
easily conceived, especially for precious metals 
and livestock, essential to the ubiquitous and 
costly military ventures of the period. At the 
highest level, tax-farming was undoubtedly the 
most reliable channel of procurement, but fur- 
ther down the economic slope one is inclined to 
postulate the scavengery characteristic of 
itinerant and always adaptive peddlars (cf 
Brecht’s Mutter Courage). On the larger canvas 
one might explain warfare as a capitalist 
strategy designed to efface local deficits. For 


such transactions the agents could hardly be 
encumbered by local loyalties, and for that role 
there were surely no more appropriate actors 
than the European Jews, who had learned by 
bitter expertence to have none. 


J. WANSBROUGH 


WILLIAM M. BRINNER and STEPHEN D. 
Ricks (ed.): Studies in Islamic and 
Judaic traditions: Papers presented 
at the Institute of Islamic-Judaic 
Studies, Center for Judaic Studies, 
University of Denver. (Brown Judaic 
Studies, 110.) xiii, 271 pp. Atlanta, 
Georgia: Scholars Press, 1986. 
$29.95. 


The Institute for Islamic-Jewish Studies was 
established in 1981 by the Center for Judaic 
Studies of the University of Denver to provide a 
scholarly forum, free from political concerns, 
for the academic study of the interaction. of 
Islamic and Jewish civilizations in such areas as 
hustory, religion, law, philosophy, language, 
literature, and the arts. It will provide a perma- 
nent structure for the study of Islamic—Jewish 
interaction, and will publish a regular Newslet- 
ter as well as the papers delivered at annual 
conferences. 

These two statements are found in the pro- 
gramme for the Third Annual Meeting of the 
Institute, 1n Denver on 13-14 May 1984 So far, 
an issue of the Newsletter has not come my way, 
but this volume of papers must be the first of 
several such projected. The principle of selec- 
tion 1s nowhere explicit, though a kind of the- 
matic emphasis on symbiotic rather than 
polemical 1s certainly discernible The 15 papers 
printed here are accommodated to three rubrics. 
‘Narrative and exegesis’ (pp. 1-64. Ayoub, 
Newby, Rippin, Waldman), “Religion and law’ 
(pp. 65-150 Brinner, Halberstam, Lazarus- 
Yafeh, Powers, Ricks, Ziadeh), and ‘Philoso- 
phy and the role of Matmonides’ (pp. 151—250. 
Hourani, Ivry, Jospe, Macy, Novak). These 
could, without much quibble (and, in the irenic 
spirit of the whole enterprise, such would be 
ungracious) figure as the operative categories of 
traditional scholarship 1n this much documen- 
ted field of studies Though probably 
unwelcome, as the utterance from an earher and 
here eschewed position, my response would be 
to congratulate the founders, organizers, and 
editors of this project for their clearly construc- 
tive intentions. Like the curate's egg, some parts 
are better than others. To learn that only a small 
number of Jews ever regarded Ezra as a son of 
God (Ayoub, pp 10-11), that ‘a flood of 
translations’ of the Bible and its commentaries 
was available in the early Islamic period 
(Newby, p.21), and that related versions of 
narrative material ought to be read as separate 
performances rather than as derivations from 
an Urfassung (Waldman, pp 50-1), must 
certainly affect perception of Muslim scripture. 
In this section Rippin’s paper on Saadya’s 
translation techniques is methodologically more 
familiar, at least to me. I should, however, be 
inclined to interpret the extravagant use of 
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particles as aid in producing a flatly prosaic 
composition (perhaps especially in the Psalter, 
here not under discussion), but incidentally, 
wayyomer = gala, not wa-gqála (Rippin, p. 37, 
cf. G. D. Young, JNES 12, 1953, 248-52; C. H. 
Gordon, PAAJR 50, 1983, 87-90). Two essays 
in the second section might better have been 
located in the first: however one might respond 
to the notion of an 'Islamic decalogue', Brin- 
ner’s study (eg p.68) certainly corroborates 
what I used to call the ‘Mosaic syndrome’ in 
Muslim prophetology While Q.17: 22-39 and 
6: 152-4 are mdeed relevant, Ja'far's recital to 
the Najashi seems to me a better example of an 
Islamic Haustafel (umur alısläm, cf. QS, 
pp. 38-43); and Powers’s review of the 
notorious dispute between Ibn Naghrella and 
Ibn Hazm does not really demonstrate the lat- 
ter’s source of Biblical lore (acknowledged 
p. 117). It 1s well known that his versions of 
Pentateuchal passages do not reflect Saadya’s 
rendering. The rest of the papers in this section 
are properly concerned with ‘religion and law’. 
On the ethical function of supererogation, 
Halberstam is stunning, and his conclusion, in 
the light of modern exegesis, quite provocative. 
‘Were supererogation eliminated, one would be 
legally required always to act in an optimum 
manner and fear legal punishment for failing to 
act accordingly As a result, the vast majority 
would always be legally guilty’ (p 96). Consider 
the following: ‘Alle streben doch nach dem 
Gesetz, wie kommt es, dass 1n den vielen Jahren 
niemand ausser mur Einlass verlangt hat? Der 
Türhüter erkennt, dass der Mann schon an 
seinem Ende ist, und, um sein vergehendes 
Gehör noch zu erreichen, brullt er ihn an: Hier 
konnte niemand sonst Einlass erhalten, denn 
dieser Eingang war nur für dich bestimmt. Ich 
gehe jetzt und schliesse ihn' (Kafka, The Trial); 
or: ‘What we have written is not a story of 
detection, of crime and punishment, but of sin 
and expiation. Ít is possible that you have not 
known what sin you shall expiate, or whose, or 
why’ (Elot, Family Reunion). Lazarus-Yafeh 
analyses the semantic history of tajdid al-din, 
from which it 1s clear that ‘renewal’ has always 
been (and still is?) ‘restoration’ of some real, or 
imagined, status quo ante. Ricks provides a 
meticulous and comparative mventory of kin- 
ship bars to marriage, during which he reminds 
us that the practice of uncle-niece union, or 
rather, its prohibition, was a ubiquitous sec- 
tarian emblem. Ziadeh traces the history of the 
juridical genre, adab al-qadi and stresses the 
essentially personal nature of the transfer of 
office amongst magistrates. 

By its very nature, the topic of the third 
section (philosophy) is perhaps most appropri- 
ate to the theme of this volume It 1s here that 
dispute and exchange of view was, for the most 
part, emphatically non-confessional, though it 
may be doubted whether Maimonides, obstin- 
ate in his defence of the superiority of the 
Mosaic Law, is the best example of philosophi- 
cal rationalism. That at least would be my 
reading of Hourani and Novak; nor does Macy 
really wish (e.g. pp. 218-9) to demonstrate apud 
Mammonides a serious challenge to the ‘rule of 
law’ by a ‘rule of wisdom’. It is really only in 
the papers of Ivry and Jospe that due attention 
1s paid to the concern of Maimonides with 
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something other than (or beyond?) the ethical 
order of divine creation Genuinely philosophi- 
cal dispute was, and still is, a rare phenomenon 


J. WANSBROUGH 


WILLIAM M. BRINNER: (tr.): [The 
history of al-Tabari.] Vol. 1t.: Pro- 
phets and patriarchs. (Bibliotheca 
Persica.) xii, 207 pp. Albany, N.Y.: 
State University of New York 
Press, 1986. $34.50 (paper $12.95). 


C. E. Boswor TH (tr.): [The history of 
al-Tabari.| Vol. xxxir. The reunifica- 
tion of the ‘Abbasid caliphate. 
(Bibliotheca Persica.) xv, 281 pp. 
Albany, N.Y.: State University of 
New York Press, 1987. $32.50 
(paper $12.95). 


The translation of al-Tabarrs Ta'rikh is a 
major project involving a large number of 
scholars on both sides of the Atlantic, the result 
of the assiduous work of the translators 1s now 
starting to appear in what will eventually 
amount to a series of 38 volumes, presented in a 
most pleasing format. 

Brinner’s volume provides the translation of 
pp. 201-414 of series 1 of the M. J de Goeje- 
J. Barth edition printed in Leiden (1879-81). 
While it appears that in the course of his 
translation work Brinner has consulted the 
more recent Muhammad Abir'l-Fadl Ibrahim 
edition (Cairo, 1960, specifically vol. 1, 194- 
364)—there is at least one reference to manu- 
script alf, only meaningful in terms of this 
edition—he would seem to have adhered to the 
Leiden text and its annotations throughout. 
This is only really a major issue with some of the 
names that appear in this volume which can 
vary to some extent in the various manuscripts 
and sometimes appear in different forms in the 
Ibrahim edition. 

Among the ancient figures which are covered 
in this volume are Biwarasb (al-Azdaháq—who 
is said to have lived at the time of Noah), Hüd, 
Salih, Abraham, Lot, Ishmael, Isaac, Job, 
Shu‘ayb and Joseph, along with a host of other, 
more minor characters The text thus fits into 
the genre qisas al-anbiya’, although al-Tabari's 
concern with the Qur'àn and providing the 
necessary scriptural tags does not seem to be as 
great as that of other works of the type. 

Brinner has done an admurable job of 
translating a text which is at times quite 
obscure The annotations are adequate but not 
copious. They tend to be limited to linguistic 
issues and matters of identification of persons 
and Qur’anic references There seems to be 
greater attention paid to clanfying the (more 
obscure) ancient Persian maternal, which will 
make this volume of interest to all specialists in 
early Islamic folk legends. Matters such as 
tracing the Biblical-Midrashic origin of many 
of the legends and citing parallels are, for the 
most part, treated far more superficially. This 
only indicates how much work there still 1s left 
to m done in the real analysis of this text and 
its alk. 

Bosworth's contribution comes from the 
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other end of al-Tabari’s work, covering the rule 
of al-Ma’miin from 198/813-4 until 218/833. 
The text comes from pp. 975-1163 of series 3 of 
the Leiden edition (1881) prepared by M J. de 
Goeje and S. Guyard and corresponds to vol. 
vil, 527-666, of the Ibrahim edition (Cairo, 
1966). A parallel to some three-fifths of al- 
Tabar?s text is provided by Ibn abi Tahir’s 
Kitab Baghdád and this has been utilized by 
Bosworth in his translation. 

Al-Ma’miin’s reign was a significant one and, 
despite various textual difficulties, al-Tabari’s 
text provides an informed and interesting 
account of those years. Most of the recounted 
events centre on Iraq and speak of the various 
attempts by the caliph to secure his position and 
his political legitimacy in the face of numerous 
revolts by malcontents from all over his king- 
dom; this too is the period of the mihna where 
religious dogma became the overt means for 
proving the allegiance of his subjects and 
emphasizing his supremacy Al-Tabarrs text 
also includes a whole range of chancery docu- 
ments, from letters to the Emperor Theophilus 
to orders concerning the theological stance to be 
imposed on the 'ulamà' 

Bosworth has included a genealogical table of 
the ‘Abbasids and maps of Iraq and Baghdad at 
the time of al-Ma'mün which are most certainly 
useful in trying to keep the bounteous material 
provided by al-Tabari organized. The volume is 
copiously annotated (788 footnotes), providing 
most especially citation of parallel references 
and identification of names These comments 
provide a model of scholarly apparatus for a 
work such as this, being both informative on a 
practical level and providing abundant material 
for further research 

Given the number of issues of interest which 
arise in both of these volumes, a great stimulus 
to further research in the area on the part of 
both professional historians and future genera- 
tions of budding Arabists has been provided 
here This truly provides both an immediate and 
an ongoing significance to the overall transla- 
tion project and to the dedication of those doing 
all the hard work. 
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Davip S. Powers: Studies in Qur'àn 
and hadith: the formation of the 
Islamic law of inheritance. xiii, 
263 pp. Berkeley, Los Angeles, 
London: University of California 
Press, 1986. $30. 


Powers enunciates the bold thesis that the law 
of inheritance in Islam has become distorted 
over time and that the Qur'àn, properly under- 
stood and slightly modified, produces a legal 
position that eliminates the complexities and 
ambiguities of the present system. The main aim 
of the work 1s to establish how the present 
situation of the inheritance laws emerged, this 1s 
done in a clearly written, if somewhat over- 
edited and occasionally repetitious | style, 
although this may, in fact, help find a market 
for the book beyond those scholars directly 
interested in what is a rather technical matter. 

As it stands, the Islamic law of inheritance 
takes into account two types of heirs. the closest 


surviving male agnate ('asib) and those who are 
stipulated 1n Qur'an 4 11, 12 or 176 (called by 
Powers the 'inheritance verses?) as entitled 
to a share of the estate Beyond that, a max- 
imum of one-third of the estate may be 
bequeathed to any party, this may not go, 
however, to someone who will receive a share as 
stipulated by the ' inheritance verses' (at least in 
normal circumstances), ın accordance with the 
hadith’ “No bequest to an heir’. This legal 
position requires that Q. 2: 180 and 240 (here 
called the “bequest verses’) be thought of as 
abrogated, for they suggest that one should 
leave bequests to parents, relatives and wives, 
since these groups are accounted for in the 
“inheritance verses’, and no bequest may be 
made to such people, then the verses must no 
longer be legally valid. 

Powers wants to know how this legal position 
came about. Exegetical complexities and the 
unique situation of a wife being awarded a 
portion of the inheritance from her intestate 
husband (a feature without parallel im the 
ancient Near East, according to Powers) suggest 
that there was a great deal of confusion at some 
point in time and that the present system 1s a 
result of that confusion. Powers's treatment of 
how the exegetical tradition has dealt with the 
various verses (especially in ch. i of his book) 1s 
quite masterful and provides an excellent 
introduction to such maternal in general 
through its detailed attention to the various 
approaches embodied in the works of the 
mufassirün 

Powers does not see the laws concerned with 
inheritance in Islam as a case of 'superimposi- 
tion’ of a few Quranic regulations upon a 
general pre-Islamic foundation (as has been the 
tendency among legal scholars)—a theory 
which arose, at least partially, in order to 
account for the mathematical complexities of 
the present system. Rather, he sees the original 
(or, in his phraseology, the ‘proto-Islamic’) 
Qur'ànic system as one which was fully cohesive 
(as detailed in part 1 of the book), which then 
became transformed over time into the present 
system (that being the focus of part 2). A re- 
reading of the second half of Q 4: 12 (based on 
two attested ‘variant readings’ and an addı- 
tional vocalization-emendation) 1s crucial to 
this understanding, as 1s a distinction between 
testacy and intestacy in the interpretation of the 
Qur’anic verses. Overall, Powers argues that 
Q. 4: 12b deals with the designation of a close 
relative or spouse as an heir while protecting 
other relatives who would have inherited had 
there been no will. As well, but with no con- 
tradictton, bequeathing one-third of the estate 
to parents or other close relatives in accordance 
with Q. 2: 180, and/or to one's wife in 
accordance with 2: 240, is affirmed. The situa- 
tion of dying without a will 1s covered by Q. 4: 8 
which limits inheritance to blood relatives, 
except that Q 4: 12a covers the case of the 
*unendowed spouse’; Q. 4: Ila, lib and 176 
illustrate the rules of intestacy 1n certain given 
situations. All of the components of the 
Qur'anic statements on inheritance are con- 
sidered to be part of the overall picture, there- 
fore, with no need for abrogation and with 
many of the associated exegetical difficulties 
dissolved. 

On a number of occasions Powers has sugges- 
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tions concerning the origin of these various 
*proto-Islamic' laws (specifically, the cases of 
the unendowed spouse and the disinherited 
siblings), which he connects to Roman legal 
reforms of the sixth century. These suggestions 
stimulate more general considerations concern- 
ing the origin of Qur’anic law and I would have 
liked to see this issue dealt with more fully; 
perhaps Powers will take another look at this 
element, especially in light of P. Crone's Roman, 
Imperial and Islamic law (Cambridge, 1987), 
which may be expected to cover some of the 
same ground. 

Part 2 of the book attempts to trace how the 
change from the ‘proto-Islamic’ law to the 
present inheritance construct (here called the 
‘Islamic law’) came about. The various tech- 
niques of the exegetes are traced in chapters 
dealing with the abrogation of the ‘bequest 
verses" and the evolution of the occasion of 
revelation material connected to them What 1s 
most exciting here, however, is the discussion in 
ch. 1v, ‘Wealth, power, and politics in early 
Islam’. In Powers's words, ‘I find it striking. . 
that Islamic law does not permit a person to 
designate a testamentary heir and that the split 
between the Sunnis and the Shi'is was caused 
by a dispute over whether or not Muhammad 
had designated a politica] successor' (p. 114). 
Indeed, the connexion between the establish- 
ment of elements of positive Jaw and the politi- 
cal evolution of the early community would 
seem to be one which needs a great deal of 
attention. I missed here, however, any discus- 
sion of what the Ja'fari school’s position is on 
the law of inheritance, for surely that should 
add further evidence to the overall argument 
and needs to be taken into account as well as 
explained historically. But regardless of this, the 
point is stimulating, although I must admit that 
I can hardly agree with the way Powers has 
pursued the question 1n historical terms. 

Indeed, what is most striking about this book 
and what makes much of it difficult for me to 
accept in its present form, is its historical 
perspective. Powers starts off by suggesting that 
the book 1s part of an argument against the 
sceptical stance of Schacht and his theory on the 
development of Islamic law, especially regard- 
ing the role of the Qur'àn in that development 
and in Schacht's glossing over of the difference 
between ‘positive law’ and ‘jurisprudence’ (see 
pp. 1-8). Powers wants to argue against these 
sorts of elements and construct a more moder- 
ate position, perhaps parallel to the middle path 
formulated in G H. A. Juynboll, Muslim tradi- 
lion: studies in. chronology, provenance and 
authorship of early hadith (Cambridge, 1983) 
However, while the stance against Schacht 1s 
suggested, it is never really fully argued and 
certainly not proven in the case of the Qur'anic 
element in the development of the law, within 
his own historical framework, Powers 1s able to 
construct evidence of 'early' concern with 
Qur'anic law within the Muslim community but 
the basis upon which this is suggested 1s rather 
fragile. 

Crucial is the attitude. taken. towards the 
historical authenticity of the material with 
which he 1s dealing. In his discussion of abro- 
gation, for example, Powers suggests quite 
seriously that one can ‘reconstruct the various 
stages of the controversy’ on the basis of the 
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various reports; thus we read about the position 
on the matter of abrogation in the ‘Period of 
revelation, 610-32’ (pp. 145-9) and ' Early doc- 
trme: ca. 650—799" (pp. 149-72) The lack of 
explicit reference in ‘prophetical hadith’ to 
abrogation of the bequest verses 1s considered 
sufficient indication that, in the period of 
Muhammad, this abrogation was not an issue 

In speaking of the question of succession to 
Muhammad and its relationship to the question 
of inheritance, the reports dealing with the issue 
are treated as historical accounts, talking of the 
actual time of Abii Bakr and ‘Umar. While 
Powers is willing to admit that the details of the 
actual substance of Hadith maternal might be 
questionable (e g., p. 35, dealing with anecdotes 
from ‘Umar and all of ch. vi on the asbàb al- 
nuzül), for the most part his arguments m fact 
depend upon accepting the chronology that the 
material suggests (see e.g., p. 33. ‘These two 
anecdotes suggest that the meaning of the word 
kalála remained clouded in obscurity for at least 
a few years after the death of Muhammad’) 

I think, although certainly the book never 
makes this explicit, that Powers feels compelled 
to this historical perspective from consideration 
of the role that the text of the Qur'an plays in all 
of this Essentially he 1s suggesting, after all, 
that the text of the Qur'an was tampered with in 
order to remove the possibility of designating a 
testamentary heir. Since ‘we all know’ that the 
Qur’an has been a fixed text from at least the 
time of ‘Uthman, this tampering must have 
taken place in a very brief period of time after 
revelation and prior to the final canonization of 
the scripture. To verify this, reading the hadith 
evidence as expressing a historical reality would 
seem necessary, and even self-confirming. 

The problem ıs created, of course, by this 
willingness to accept the standard accounts of 
the Qur'àn's rise to canonicity and authority. 
To me, 1t would be tempting to read most of 
Powers's evidence precisely the other way 
around that here we have evidence of the text of 
the Qur'àn being subtly altered as a result of a 
(second-century?) ugüli dispute concerning the 
matter of inheritance. At stake at the time was 
the role the Qur'an was to have in the derivation 
of the law. The presence of variant readings to 
the text as found 1n al- Tabari and later sources 
proves nothing historically with regards to 
when this dispute may have taken place A later 
date for legitimization of Shi‘ite claims through 
the notion of inheritance as stipulated in the 
Qur'àn may make more sense also, but may not 
really be necessary, given Umayyad imposition 
of hereditary inheritance of rule from an early 
period of Arab rule, the Shiites were really 
claiming nothing new in that regard. 

I certainly think that Powers's work deserves 
a close study by all those interested not only in 
the technicalities of the law of inheritance but 
also in the emergence of Islam as a entity in the 
Near Eastern religious mileu. The data which 
the book provides have to be explained, for 
Powers has certainly provided convincing 
evidence of the transformation of the Islamic 
law of inheritance; how we are going to picture 
that change historically, however, ıs still an 
issue of some debate. 
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ROBERT IRWIN: The Middle East in the 
middle ages: the early Mamluk 
sultanate 1250-1382. [xii], 180 pp. 
London and Sydney: Croom Helm, 
1986. £19.95. 


This book surveys the history of the Mamluk 
sultanate from the initial seizure of power by the 
Bahriyya from the last Egyptian Ayyubid to the 
usurpation of Barqüq, the first of the Circassian 
succession of sultans. It is based on a very wide 
acquaintance with the primary and secondary 
sources, the latter a category which has enor- 
mously increased in volume during the last 
thirty years. A preliminary chapter deals with 
the origins of the mamlük military institution in 
the eastern Islamic lands, gives an account of 
the Kipchak tribes, which provided the bulk of 
the Turkish recruits for the early Mamlük 
sultanate, and describes the events which led to 
the coup by the Bahriyya in 1250. The following 
chapter is devoted to the ensuing decade, during 
which the Mamlüks established themselves as 
rulers in Egypt, defeated the Mongols at 'Ayn 
Jälūt in 1260, and consequently succeeded to the 
Ayyubid inheritance in Syria. Two chapters 
discuss the reign of al-Zàhir Baybars (1260—77) 
with its organizational achievements, and more 
particularly its record of largely successful mih- 
tary operations against the Mongols and the 
Frankish states, followed by the usurpation and 
reign of Qalàwün (1279-90), and the energetic 
but brief reign of his son, al-Ashraf Khalil. The 
political instability of the years 1293-1310, 
which covered the two nominal sultanates of the 
young al-Nàsir Muhammad b. Qalawun, and 
the two usurpations which terminated them, 
form the subject of the next chapter. 

A complete chapter 1s appropriately given to 
the long and successful third reign of al-Nasir 
Muhammad (1310-41), an autocracy differing 
in kind from the military ascendancy of Baybars 
and Qalàwün. The historical narrative ends 
with an account of the faction-ridden period of 
the twelve Qalawiinid sultans, who reigned (but 
rarely ruled) in the ensuing four decades A 
political factor of essential importance 1n the 
thirteenth century, the recruitment of Circas- 
sian mamlüks and the resulting ethnic rivalry 
with the Turkish mamiüks, has, as the author 
admits, ‘been given relatively short shnft’ 
(p. 159). Fuller treatment of the subject 1s defer- 
red to a promised second volume, which will 
continue the story of the Mamlük sultanate to 
the Ottoman conquest in 1516-17. The post- 
script to the present volume offers some con- 
cluding reflections on aspects of the Mamlük 
system. There are comprehensive bibliographi- 
cal] lists of primary sources in Arabic and 
otherwise, and of secondary sources, including 
2. an academic jeu d'esprit J. M. Barrie's Peter 

an. 

This is essentially a political history of the 
Mamluk sultanate, and as such has few prede- 
cessors in European languages. It is strongest in 
its presentation of leading individuals, and in 
analysis of the structure of dominant groups 
Social and economic developments are 
examined in their places, as in the accounts of 
the fiscal rawks and the consequences of the 
Black Death. A fuller treatment of administra- 
tive institutions, which formed an important 
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element of governmental stability, would have 
been helpful: e g although the functions of such 
officers as the dawadar and the shddd are men- 
tioned, the general system of Mamlük control 
over the professional civilian staff of the 
chancery and financial departments is not 
brought out. Some details are inaccurate. e g. 
Agtay's intended bride (p.28) was not ‘the 
daughter of the ruler of Mosul’, i.e. Badr al-Din 
Lviv’, a freedman like Aqgtay himself, but a 
much greater lady, the daughter of al-Muzaffar 
Mahmud, the deceased Ayyübid lord of 
Hamah; al-Hakim was hardly ‘speedily produ- 
ced and invested’ as caliph after the loss of al- 
Mustansir (p. 43)—a year elapsed between the 
two events (cf. the reviewer's 'Some observa- 
tions on the ‘Abbasid caliphate of Cairo’, 
BSOAS, xivu, 3, 1984, 501-3); ‘Ali was the 
cousin, not the nephew, of the Prophet (p 79); 
and the concluding sentence of ch. v, on p. 82 
should begin, *Let him who would rule Egypt 
and Syna  ' 

The author has not been well served by his 
publisher The diacritics usual in scholarly 
publications, and even the umlaut, are here 
given only in the index. The single map, 
reproduced from Lapidus, Muslim cities in the 
later Middle Ages, 1s not really an adequate 
accompaniment to a work which is concerned 
with details of political and military history. 
In view of the modest size of the book, such 
penny-pinching economies make its price seem 
excessive. 


P M. HOLT 


JOHN HANSMAN: Julfür, an Arabian 
port: its settlement and Far Eastern 
ceramic trade from the 14th to the 
18th centuries. xii, 123 pp. London: 
Royal Asiatic Society, 1986. £25. 


The last decade has witnessed a considerable 
rise of interest in Islamic art and archaeology in 
the countries of the Gulf region. One may think 
that there 1s nothing remarkable in that—after 
all, this is their cultural heritage—were ıt not 
that such an awareness was not evident 
previously. This sudden change was of course 

artly due to favourable economic conditions, 
but only partly. The World of Islam Festival 
organized in Britain Just over ten years ago also 
had a deep impact on the whole of the Islamic 
world, but particularly 1n the Gulf region. It 
was after the Festival that the Dar al-Athar 
al-Islamiyya was founded in Kuwait, that the 
organized survey of Islamic sites began in 
Muscat and Uman, and that the systematic 
teaching of Islamic art and archaeology began 
at the University of Riyadh. The excavations at 
Ra's al-Khatma in the United Arab Emirates 
was likewise part of this development. 

The report of the archaeological work at Ra's 
al-Khaima ıs the subject of Dr. Hansman's 
present monograph. The author was invited to 
conduct excavations there in 1976. He carried 
out two seasons' work, the first in early 1977 
and the second in late 1977/early 1978. Hans- 
man has divided his report into two parts: Part 
1, excavations, and Part 2, finds. 

In Part 1, which 1s further subdivided into 
seven chapters, the author gives a detailed de- 
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scription of the area, deals with the excavations 
at al-Nudüd and al-Mataf (chs. i and ii), discus- 
ses the Portuguese occupation in the sixteenth 
century, and the mosque and the fortresses of 
Julfar (chs. 111 and iv), he then deals with the 
Persian occupation in the eighteenth century 
(ch v), and finally, describes his archaeological 
work at Ra’s al-Khaima proper and deals with 
its earlier history (chs. vi and vii). 

An important illustration for the report as a 
whole 1s fig 1, an overall map of Ra’s al- 
Khaima and its vicinity, showing the archaeolo- 
gical remains and major points of reference It 
would have been useful to have had, as an inset, 
a small map of the Gulf region, indicating the 
position of the actual area shown on this figure. 

Al-Nudüd, as the author states (ch.1) was 
believed to be the site of the ancient town and 
port of Julfar, which flourished between the 
tenth and seventeenth centuries A.D. There are 
numerous historical references to it, which 
Hansman mentions in ch. vit. For example, 
Muquddasi, writing in the tenth century, refers 
to Julfar as a large town. Work by Iraqi arch- 
aeologists in 1973 and 74 had, however, failed 
to find traces Hansman opened five trenches in 
al-Nudüd, two in areas already investigated by 
Iraqi colleagues. These provided five occupa- 
tion levels, none earlier than the mid fourteenth 
century. At al-Mataf two areas were investi- 
gated, marked MAI and MA2 (the latter 
appears on fig 2 as MA4, which may be a 
printing error). Chronology at al-Mataf proved 
similar to that of al-Nudud. Thus yet again, 
excavation yielded no evidence for the early 
town and port of Julfar Hansman provides 
what seems to be the only plausible reason for 
the absence of any traces, namely, that they 
could have been washed away by the sea. 

At al-Mataf, a small building was located and 
identified as a mosque. It had an apsidal projec- 
tion which, as the author says, must have been 
the mihrab. The remains of the former fortress 
of Julfar was found in area A. The excavators 
were, however, unable to locate the remains of 
the fort which was built by the Portuguese in 
1631. The fortress at Ra's al-Khaima (pl. 4b) 
may have been built by the Persians who 
occupied Julfar in 1736 and remained for 13 
years. Their occupation is marked by numerous 
Persian earthenwares and fritwares, all dating 
from the eighteenth century 

Further investigations were carried out in 
Ra's al-Khaima, where 12 trenches were opened 
in various parts of the peninsula. In trenches 1 
and 2 the earliest occupation levels showed what 
the author calls barastī dwellings, but 
unfortunately, he does not explain the term, 
except to say that they were made from reeds. 
From the finds from these trenches, the author 
was able to conclude that the earliest settlement 
here dates back to the mid fifteenth century. 

Part 2 which deals with the small excavated 
finds, is subdivided into 17 chapters. The first 
(ch. viii) discusses the maritime trade between 
the Gulf area and the Far East and also de- 
scribes the various types of imported Chinese 
porcelain and stonewares discovered in the 
excavations The most important finds are 
illustrated in colour and in most cases are 
compared to complete vessels, which are then 
illustrated in monochrome. The first group of 
Chinese wares is celadon. It appears from the 
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excavations that the earliest of these date from 
the fourteenth century, while the later ones are 
from the seventeenth. Of the monochrome 
porcelain, a small piece with moulded decora- 
tion of beaded cord (colour pl. Ha) 1s interest- 
ing Although it 1s far removed ın time and in 
quality, ıt recalls the so-called green-blue or 
Sasano~Islamic wares of Iraq and Iran, which 
were decorated in the same way 

The most significant imported wares were, 
however, the Chinese blue and white porcelain 
of which some 880 sherds were found. They fall 
into two categories’ fourteenth/fifteenth cen- 
tury; and fifteenth/sixteenth century. Several 
have marks or script on their bases which could 
be reign marks, while other simply express good 
wishes to the owners. It would be interesting to 
know whether the application of such salu- 
tations was borrowed from Islamic metalwork 
and pottery or whether they were used by 
Chinese potters before they had closer contact 
with the Muslim world. 

Celadon and blue and white were also 
imported from Vietnam (ch. ix) and from Thai- 
land (ch.x). The latter were, it seems, quite 
numerous, since 103 fragments were excavated. 
Earthenware vessels, water-pipes (hookah) and 
some toy figurines came also from south-west 
India (ch. 1x) and from the East African coast 
(ch xi). More important was the import of 
Persian ceramics (ch. xiii), among them celadon 
imitations Hansman classifies as celadon a few 
pieces which are more likely to be monochrome- 
glazed wares. He does, however, mention that 
Chittick called these wares ‘standard mono- 
chrome’ from his Kilwa excavations. Other 
imported Persian ceramics were the lesser 
known, so-called ‘Khunj earthenwares’, and 
some imitations of Chinese blue and whites. 
Earthenwares were also made locally, 
apparently right up to 1969, and these are 
discussed in ch. xiv. The author divides them 
into different groups according to their decora- 
tion, shape and function. 

Rings, beads and glass kohl sticks are men- 
tioned in ch. xv. The nine-faceted pendant-stone 
referred to on page 76 is illustrated on fig. 18e 
(not 8e as here). There was also a large number 
of glass bangles, some of them polychrome 
(ch. xvi) Hansman compares them to similar 
examples from India, and it is certainly possible 
that some were imported from there. On the 
other hand, such bangles are also known from 
Egypt. The present reviewer has recently 
excavated a few hundred of these glass bangles 
at Bahnasa, in Egypt—all locally made. Hans- 
man mentions the fact that similarly decorated 
bangles were also excavated and reported from 
Qusayr al-Qadim on the Red Sea. 

A few glass containers and metal objects (chs. 
xvii and xviii), stone objects, gaming pieces and 
toys were also discovered (chs. xix-xx), as were 
fragments of Persian narghile (ch. xx1). Chapter 
xxii deals with the vertebrate and invertebrate 
remains, while ch. xxiii ıs devoted to pearls and 
to the pearl industry in the Gulf. Finally, 
ch. xxiv, written by Nicholas Lowick of the 
British Museum, deals with. the. numismatic 
evidence and with bronze weights. Some 250 
bronze coins were recovered, but most were 
illegible. About one-third bear the mint name of 
Jarün, which is the modern island of Hurmuz. 
Five others are from Baghdad and another five 
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from Shiraz. One coin, which was excavated by 
the Iraqi team, comes from East Africa, from 
the Mogadishu region. There were only two 
bronze weights. one is probably Timurid, while 
the other one is Safavid 

Hansman's scholarly excavations, like the 
presentation of his report, deserve our highest 
praise. He goes out of his way to analyse and 
compare his finds and, be they ceramics or any 
other object, always relates them to his strati- 
graphy Thus his excavations offer tremendous 
help to Islamic archaeologists. They are signifi- 
cant not only because they throw light on the 
history of that particular area of the Gulf but 
also because es reveal the extent of the 
maritime trade between this region with the Far 
East, South-East Asia, India and the East Afri- 
can coast. The report complements Dr. White- 
house’s excavations at Siraf, albeit on a con- 
siderably more modest scale. Nevertheless, this 
will be a useful and frequently consulted hand- 
book for Islamic archaeologists and art 
historians. 


GEZA FEHERVARI 


PETER. M. Hot: The age of the 
crusades: the Near East from the 
eleventh century to 1517. (A History 
of the Near East, ed. P. M. Holt) 
xii, 250 pp. London and New 
York: Longman 1986. 


The book under review inaugurates a new 
series on the general history of the Near East in 
Islamic times. Other monographs on early 
Islam, the rise and decline of the Ottoman 
Empire, the making of the modern Near East 
and, expanding into what one might prefer to 
call the Middle East, on Persia from A.D. 1050 
to 1750, are announced as to follow. The 
general editor of the series and author of this 
first volume is Professor Peter Holt, former 
professor of history at SOAS, now retired. The 
period he has chosen, the late eleventh to early 
sixteenth centuries A.D., is labelled the ‘age of 
the crusades’, a not altogether felicitous 
designation since, in common usage, albeit 
wrongly, the crusading era is confined by the 
establishment and the fall of the Latin kingdom 
of Jerusalem (1099-1291). The area covered is 
the historical Greater Syria, Anatolia, and the 
Nile valley, including Nubia and the Sudan, two 
areas which over past decades Professor Holt 
has studied with particular care and dedication 
Iraq 1s excluded. This exclusion is problematic 
only, if at all, for the period before the establish- 
ment of Mongol suzerainty and the final break- 
up of the Fertile Crescent into a western and an 
eastern wing in 1258. 

Writing a survey history for which no model 
of accepted standard and modernity exists, as 1s 
here the case, has to be a daring venture. It 
requires the art of skilfully synthesizing chapters 
in which the author has expert knowledge with 
others which he may have opened up for himself 
only for the purposes of such a general over- 
view I think this precarious venture has been 
carried out successfully. The areas in which the 
author 1s a leading authority have not been sold 
short, and yet the reader’s legitimate quest for a 
consistent presentation 1s satisfied. 
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One general theme serves to provide the 
unity. namely, the gradual political and ter- 
ritorial unification of the area under considera- 
tion (p. 203). In the late eleventh and the first 
half of the twelfth century the Near East was 
profoundly fragmented: Egypt was the increas- 
ingly unstable heartland of the waning non- 
orthodox Fatimid caliphate; Syria was coveted 
by the rulers of Egypt and Mesopotamia and 
saw the rise of new polities, notably the 
Crusader states; Anatolia was, at this time, 
gradually opened up for the /andnahme by the 
Oghuz Turcoman and the foundation of 
Muslim states on formerly Byzantine territory. 
In the next phase, c. 1160-1250, Bilad al-Shàm 
was internaly unified under Zengid and 
Ayyübid rulers and entered into a con- 
federacy—to use a modern term—with Egypt 
which had returned to the sunna. The next, very 
brief but extremely crucial stage was the heroic 
decade 1250-60 when the Mongol assault was 
stopped by the Mamlüks, who had usurped 
control over Egypt and who, after the triumph 
of ‘Ayn Jalüt, contrived to subjugate and to 
annex Syria. The Mamlük polity encompassing 
Egypt, Syria, and—through vassal regimes— 
the Hijaz, and the marshes and foothills north 
of today's Syrian border, was to last for more 
than a quarter ofa millennium The last vestiges 
of foreign domination (Latin kingdoms) and of 
autonomous rule (Ayyubid principalities in 
Syria) had been extingushed by the end of al- 
Malik al-Nasirs rule (1341). In this whole 
period, from 1160 to 1517, Asia Minor went its 
separate ways. One distinct advantage of Holt's 
arrangement and approach ıs that the hitherto 
neglected spheres of contact and relations 
between Anatolia and Syria are given full atten- 
tion (e.g. the Ayyübid ambitions in the region of 
the Upper Euphrates under al-‘Adil and al- 
Kami, the campaign of Baybars I against 
Qaysariyya/Kayseri, the role of the buffer 
principalities of Qaraman and Elbistan in the 
fifteenth century) With the annexation of the 
Mamlük kingdom by Sultàn Selim Yavuz in 
1517 the process of unification of the entire 
Near East was eventually completed. 

It ıs a particular delight to study those chap- 
ters in which Holt's expertise, gained m exten- 
sive past research, comes to fruition: i.e., the 
institutional history of Egypt and Syria under 
the Mamlüks (pp.136-54), particularly the 
early period from 1250 to 1300, the diplomatic 
connexions between the Latin states, both in 
Europe and Outremer, with their Muslim 

artners and neighbours (pp. 155-66); and the 

istory of the Middle Nile from early Islam to 
1400 (pp. 130-37), mentioned above. Yet here 
one must add also all those passages in which 
the author indulges in the conservative art 
of narrating the histoire événementuelle of 
Mamluk Egypt and Syria. Nowhere else will 
one find so succinct and lucid a presentation of 
the history of all those petty usurpers and 
ephemeral sultans of the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries who crowd the genealogical 
tables and of whom one had always wanted to 
know more without getting entangled in con- 
temporary chronicles. 

Quite understandably, other spheres that 
form part of the historical heritage of the late 
Middle Ages in the Middle East have not been 
given equal attention To elucidate this point for 
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the central part of the book, the Mamliik 
sultanate. the structure of society beneath the 
Mamluk ruling caste is virtually ignored, prob- 
ably because excellent studies on this aspect of 
Mamluk history have been available for some 
time (Petry, Lapidus). Nevertheless, certain 
aspects of the tension between the foreign 
Turco-Circassian elite and the local, Arabic- 
speaking populace would have provided 
important support for some of the main theses 
of the book. In this context, one suggestion ma 
be made (referring to p.194) is the hi 
mortality rate of Mamluks during the plague 
really to be attributed to their reduced 
immunity because they were alien to the land 
and climate, for they had, to compensate this 
deficiency, all the means to protect their health 
at their disposal, being the sole masters of the 
country's riches Was tt not rather the specific 
dynamics of infection in the closed quarters in 
which they resided that made them so parti- 
cularly vulnerable to these pandemic diseases? 
This lack is, however, largely made up for by 
carefully selected translations of passages from 
contemporary sources. In them the mentality of 
the people of this age becomes tangible. 

The solidity of the data and the appearance of 
the book are impressive Misprints are ex- 
tremely rare (p 70 diwan al-istifa; p. 173, 1240 
for 1340 and p. 194, 1315 for 1215) The list of 
sources should on p. 213/4 be supplemented by 
the recent compendia of documents for Mam- 
luk Egypt and Palestine compiled by Mubam- 
mad Amin and Donald Little respectively. 

There remains one recurrent and for all prac- 
tical purposes insoluble problem: how should 
one transcribe Mamlük-Turkish proper names? 
This reviewer would suggest that as far as 
possible the letters of the Arabic alphabet used 
Should be the guide. So (p.118) Enik should 
rather read Enük (4J53] ), since the so-called 


labial harmony within Turkish roots was not m 
effect in the period and regions that concern us 
here. Similarly, one should consistently write 
kópri (instead of kóprü), altun (instead of altin) 
etc, and one might prefer Esendemür over 
Esendemir (p.111) and To/ughril over To/ 
ughrul (p. 10) Temür Tash (p 175) is from this 
point of view a correct exception from the rule 
employed throughout the book under review. 

A carefully compiled glossary, genealogical 
tables, maps and a highly differentiated index 
further enhance this colourful and novel guide 
to one of the most important chapters of Middle 
Fastern history. 


ULRICH HAARMANN 


PATRICIA CRONE and MARTIN HINDS: 
God's Caliph: religious authority in 
the first centuries of Islam. (Univer- 
sity of Cambridge Oriental Publica- 
tions, No. 37.) v, 157 pp. Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1986. £22.50 ($39.50). 

In brief monograph form, Crone and Hinds 
here provide further evidence that the tradi- 
tional picture of d an history so readily 


accepted by most historians is, in fact, the 
product of the later ‘ulam’, and was devised in 
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order to reflect their own interests against those 
of the ruling élite. The issue at stake here is who 
had power 1n religious issues in the formative 
period of the Muslim community. The common 
view is that while the society was under the 
leadership of Abü Bakr. ‘Umar and ‘Uthman, 
religious and political powers were united in the 
leader. With ‘Ali, however, this situation began 
to fall apart, so that the caliph remained a 
political figure only, appointing bureaucrats, 
commanding armies and so forth, while the 
faithful companions of Mubammad and their 
successors, fully involved in the preservation 
and transmission of Muhammad’s legacy from 
the beginning, became the real religious power, 
making decisions on matters of law and practice 
in the community. It is easy to see that such a 
picture of early Islamic history might have been 
‘invented’ (see E Hobsbawm, T. Ranger (ed.), 
The invention of tradition, Cambridge, 1983) in 
order to support the position and power of the 
'ulamá' several centuries later: legitimacy for 
their claims would be found in the argument 
that things ‘have always been this way’ This 
understanding of the change in the early 
Muslim power structure seems all quite reason- 
able, but 1s there any proof for it? 

The major focus of the proof in the Crone 
and Hinds monograph under review falls on the 
title khalifat Allah, its meaning, and its relation- 
ship to khalifat rasūl Allah. Their argument 1s 
that these two terms cannot simply be glossed as 
equivalent, but that the former signifies pre- 
cisely that inheritance of religious power 
directly from God 1n the person of the caliph: he 
is the ‘deputy of God’. Crone and Hinds are 
able to produce a substantial list of references in 
historical texts and poetry to document the, 
claim that all the Umayyad caliphs were called 
khalifat Allah. This kind of collocation of data 
strikes the present reviewer as rather ineffectual: 
the suggestion seems to be that these are ‘true’ 
pieces of historical information which have fal- 
len through the ideological net of historical 
writing in later centuries. That may well be, but 
by itself ıt is hardly persuasive evidence for the 
argument. Far more weight, it seems to me, 
must fall on data like the coins and the inscrip- 
tions of ‘Abd al-Malik, which are such a crucial 
element in the understanding of all early Islamic 
history. 

The title khalifat Allah is known to have been 
used for the ‘Abbasid caliphs also, as far down 
as the thirteenth century in isolated instances, as 
well as by the Umayyads in Spain, the Fatimids, 
and even in the Sudan of 1984, with President 
Numayri calling himself * Allah’s representative 
on earth’. Now, the claim is, traditionally, that 
the title means and has always meant (at least 
since the time of ‘Uthm4n), khalifat rasul Allah, 
suggesting a political authority only. Clearly 
this is the way it is used after a certain point 1n 
time The question Crone and Hinds are posing 
is: when did the title change meaning ın fact? 
The argument now falls to documents. the letter 
of al-Walid II, provided here 1n translation, in 
which the caliph argues that he is the represen- 
tative of God on earth, quite literally. 

It was the desire of the ‘ulamd’ to enhance 
their position in society which led to the con- 
demnations of the Umayyads in historical texts. 
The caliphs had to be portrayed as anti-Islamic 
and the scholars as the true preservers of Islam 
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from the beginning It is significant to note, with 
Crone and Hinds, that not only do the texts 
tend to be anti- Umayyad but they are to a large 
extent not ‘particularly enthusiastic about the 
‘Abbasids’ either (see p. 23). There was a clear 
bias agamst the ruling class in general as, it 
would seem, the 'ulama' strove to keep at arm's- 
length from the very rulers who in many cases 
had given these scholars their bureaucratic post- 
tions, but whose authority the ‘ulama’ were 
attempting to undermine (see E. Sivan, Inter- 
pretations of Islam (Princeton, [1986]) and my 
review below.) 

The khalifat Allah saw himself (at least in the 
time of al-Wahd IJ) as having the task of 
implementing and observing God’s ‘normative 
practice, decree, restrictive statutes, ordinances 
and rights’ (p. 27). This was carried out with no 
particular reference to Muhammad as prophet 
providing legitimization of the caliph’s position. 
More evidence for this being the platform 
adhered to by all the Umayyads is found in 
poetry especially. The caliph was the religious 
judge, or at least had that authority in the eyes 
of the legal scholars at that time, and their 
authority extended to the point where there was 
a sense of a caliphal sunna, authoritative and 
connected to the salvation of the community It 
is the emergence of the prophetic sunna, that 
body of information which 1s the property of the 
scholarly élite, that signals the about-turn in 
power structures in early Islam. Legal traditions 
are the best evidence of when this came to be, 
and the authors here date that material from 
towards the end of the Umayyad period but talk 
of ıt as confined to very limited circles at that 
early date. It is under the 'Abbasids that there 
came a change in the situation, symbolized by 
the failure of al-Ma'mün to re-assert caliphal 
power through the mihna and al-Mutawakkil's 
abolition of that institution 

This summarizes very briefly what 1s, in the 
space of a short, succinct, but eminently read- 
able book, argued quite fully and convincingly 
by its authors. It must often seem churlish of a 
reviewer to complain that a book is not what it 
could have been, and I will simply say that there 
are several themes in this book which deserve 
greater attention which I for one, look forward 
to seeing Crone and Hinds treat 1n other publi- 
cations. For example, note 196 on page 88 
makes reference to an unpublished paper of 
Hinds on the early ‘Abbasid caliphs and the 
sunna. This would seem to be an issue of great 
interest arising out of the present book, espe- 
cially as regards the mihna, which is given rather 
brief treatment here (mainly pp 93-4) but 
which, when considered in light of the thesis 
here proposed, makes a great deal more histori- 
cal sense than if it is simply seen as an attempt to 
impose a theological doctrine somehow con- 
ducive to the caliph's point of view. 

Second and more significant must be the issue 
of how this thesis relates to Shr'ism and the 
religio-political figure of the imdm. The topic is 
briefly treated (pp. 99-105), mainly to elucidate 
the conception of the /màm as related to that of 
khalifat Allah, and that indeed seems to be a 
substantial piece of evidence in favour of the 
thesis of the book. But the question needs to be 
pushed further. At the end of the third Ari 
century, the Twelver Shi'ites at least, did away 
with this power structure by having the umàám 
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‘disappear’, first to be represented by a series of 
four (!) direct representatives and then with his 
authority devolving upon the religious scholars 
Was this engineered (and interpreted) by the 
scholarly élite in Shi'ite circles in precisely the 
same way that history was rewritten by the 
Sunni 'ulamá"? Would not these two 'inven- 
tions’ then have something to say about each 
other in terms of historical processes and could 
they not shed light one upon the other? 

One final point must be made. Appendix | of 
the book deals with the issue of how the thesis 
put forward here may be incorporated with the 
messianic model of the rise of Islam spoken of in 
P Crone and M Cook, Hagarism the making 
of the Islamic world (Cambridge, 1977). Much 
of this explanation seems to be strained, never- 
theless, those who (like this reviewer) do not 
hold to that theory should certainly not be put 
off the present book in any way The argument 
of Crone and Hinds is one which, in my view, 
supports a far more workable model: a gradual 
rise of Islam after the Arab conquests, a religion 
used by the ruling élite to unify their empire and 
bolster 1t against attacks from Jews and most 
especially, of course, Christians. The evidence 
for only a late rise of prophetic authority after a 
period of exploratory development of caliphal 
power fits well with the very lack of con- 
temporaneous textual evidence from early 
Islam. 

The reader should be aware that there 
appears to be a number of mistakes in the cross- 
pns of footnotes, especially in chs. ii 
and v. 


A. RIPPIN 


EMMANUEL SIVAN: Interpretations of 
Islam, past and present. x, 255 pp. 
Princeton, N. J.: Darwin Press, 
1985 [pub. 1986]. $19.95. 


The uses to which the study of history may be 
put, the attitudes which it fosters and the 
responses which it elicits, are the subject of this 
collection of eight extremely well documented 
essays. The book may be viewed as a part of the 
‘fall-out’ resulting from the publication of 
Edward Said’s Orientalism (New York, 1978); 
the central concern of all of the essays is atten- 
tion to method and perspective in the represen- 
tation of history and peoples, past and present. 
Four of the chapters are reprinted from earlier 
English versions, one is expanded from its 
English original and the three others appear 
here in English for the first time (no details are 
given on the original place and time of publica- 
tion of any of the essays). Each chapter reveals 
Sivan's unrivalled acquaintance with modern 
Arab historical writing and his ability to pro- 
voke and unsettle his readers. 

The book begins with two essays on Arab 
historiography, the first dealing with the use of 
the image of the Crusades in modern historical 
works, the second with recent ‘revisionist’ 
historical writings. The Crusades are seen to 
play a central role in modern Arab historical 
studies because of their (presumed) relevance to 
today’s situation: the Crusades as the first wave 
of European imperialism, a notion that was 
probably picked up by Arab writers from 
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various French histonans who saw the 
Crusaders as founders of French presence in the 
Middle East. Revisionism in historical writings 
is used to point out the cause of the failures in 
the Arab world today—generally traced back to 
the rise of internal repression in the state arising 
at the time of ‘Uthman, much is made of the 
revisionists’ arguments with the established 
fundamentalist historical school of thought and 
their glorification of the past 

The sanctity of Jerusalem, treated ın ch. in, 
deals with the impact of the counter-Crusades in 
elevating the city to the status of third most holy 
place in Islam Here, history has been 
manipulated by rulers and élites to create a 
rallying point and ideological emblem The 
same has happened in recent years, Sivan sug- 
gests, in the Palestinian-Israeli struggle over the 
city. The next chapter on ‘ulamd’ and power 
looks at the way power structures emerged in 
Syria of the eleventh-twelfth centuries and 
investigates why it is, in common perception 
and especially in the writings of the revisionist 
historians, that the intellectuals acquiesced to 
the political powers, as was true in the debates 
over the status of Jerusalem for example. The 
answer is located in the conflict of interest felt 
by those classes because of the basic Sunni fear 
of power corrupting Islam, while at the same 
time they only had their positions as a result of 
government appointment. 

The central chapter of the book 1s ‘Edward 
Said and his Arab critics’ which provides the 
focal point and the justification for much of 
what is said ın the book as a whole Here, Sadiq 
Jalal al-Azm, Muhammad Husayn ‘Al al- 
Saghir and Nadim al-Bitar are studied for their 
contributions to a highly critical reception of 
Said in certain sectors of the Arab world. The 
position 15 summed up well by Sivan’s quotation 
from al-Bitar, who claims that for Said, ‘all the 
ills [of the Arab world] emanate from Oriental- 
ism and have nothing to do with the socio- 
economic, political and ideological makeup of 
the Arab lands or with the cultural historical 
backwardness which stands behind it’ (p. 151). 
Al-Bitár, of course, stands in hne with the 
revisionist historians treated in ch. 11 of Sivan’s 
book. 

Chapters vi, vu and vin fit together in their 
examination. of colonialist attitudes towards 
Arabs in Algeria of the early twentieth century 
In chs. vi and vii, the image of both the Jew and 
the Arab is examined in terms of the popular 
literature of the time. As Sivan says, the entire 
matter is captured in a phrase from a con- 
temporary novel where the hero enters a room 
and sees ‘a bench, huddled up with men, women 
and Arabs’ (p. 160) The final chapter, ‘Slave 
dealer mentality and communism’, deals with 
the failure of the Algerian Communist Party in 
the 1920s to envisage any future for the native 
Algerians other than assimilation. These three 
essays combine to portray the way in which 
popular images emerge and are reinforced in 
culture as a whole 

For all the awareness of method and perspec- 
tive displayed in this book, this reviewer found 
it a most unsettling collection of essays. Where 
is Sivan himself in all this? He seems to be quite 
perceptive in analysing other people’s points of 
view and isolating trends in the rewriting of 
history, but he seems to imply that he speaks 
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from a privileged position, that his own stance ts 
an ‘intellectual approach’ without ‘powerful 
emotional charges’ (see p 35) Sivan may wish, 
even truly believe, this to be the case, but such 
naivité ıs not compatible with methodological 
awareness 

The article on Said's critics is, of course, 
fascinating and, I have no doubt, totally accu- 
rate. But do we not see here, in the very selec- 
tivity of studying Arab criticism alone, a sense 
of Ortentalist defensiveness, even smugness? 
How incredibly comforting; even the Arabs 
think Said 1s wrong! Onentalism is therefore 
justified ın going its merry way. This conclusion 
is certainly not one drawn by Sivan explicitly 
(nor would one expect that he would claim that 
it was intended), yet ıt seems to lie immediately 
below the surface of his prose as a result of the 
very choice of topic for the essay. 

Other sorts of misgivings are raised in the 
remaining chapters, which are mainly of a 
political nature. The article on the sanctity of 
Jerusalem, for example, cannot help but have 
political implications for modern Israel Indeed, 
Sivan hopes that his study will ‘shed some hght 
upon the contemporary predicament’, but the 
analysis 1s primarily (admittedly not totally) of 
how Muslim history has been manipulated in 
the past to give significance to Jerusalem for 
political and not truly religious ends. This 1s less 
than balanced and leaves one with a sense of a 
hidden agenda underlying much of the work. 
But it is precisely those “hidden agendas’ which 
Sivan extracts from all his subjects of study The 
present book is in the end in bad need of a 
chapter on its author’s own historiography. 


A RIPPIN 


A. Popovic and G. VEINSTEIN (ed.): 
Les ordres mystiques dans l'Islam. 
cheminements et situation actuelle. 
324 pp. Paris: Editions de l'Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes en Sciences 
Sociales, 1986. Fr. 190. 


This volume may fairly be regarded as a 
group effort at updating—or at least, com- 
plementing—J Spencer Trimingham's standard 
survey of Süfism, The Sufi orders in Islam 
(Oxford 1971) It 1s a truism that accurate, as 
opposed to popular or journalistic, information 
on tasawwuf today, in its diverse religious and 
sociological aspects, can often be difficult to 
obtain Thus any work like this one which tries 
to present and assess the current situation 1s to 
be welcomed, particularly since, as Veinstein 
observes in his Avant-propos, ‘le monde des 
tariqa est complexe et varié comme le monde 
musulmane lui-méme et 1] est d'autre part en 
constante évolution'. 

Les ordres mystiques 1s the product of a 
Colloquium, beanng the same name as the 
book's full title, which was held in Paris on 13- 
14 May 1982 under the aegis of the École des 
Hautes Études en Sciences Sociales. The Col- 
loquium brought together 14 French-speaking 
scholars who each surveyed the mystical orders 
in a different part of the world The format and 
emphasis of this book follows that of the Col- 
loquium and it is thus arranged geographically 
by region rather than on an organizational basis 
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by tariqa Either method, of course, would have 
been perfectly valid, though if the work ts 
intended by the editors themselves to comple- 
ment Trimingham’s work—and the index com- 
piler specifically states that his index at least i5 
mtended as such a complement (p 311)—then 
the latter method might perhaps have been 
shghtly preferable However, all the major 
orders are here, ranging from medieval and late- 
medieval leviathans like the Qadiriyya, 
Rifa‘tyya and the Naqshbandiyya through to 
orders of more modern origin like the Tyjaniyya 
and Sanitsiyya; older but rather more syncretic 
types like the Bektashiyya are not ignored 
either 

The collection of articles starts, interestingly 
if somewhat remotely, with a survey of the (urug 
of China and then proceeds to a wide-ranging 
coverage of Islam’s mystical impulse in areas as 
diverse as Central Asia, Turkey, Yugoslavia, Sri 
Lanka, Ghana and Togo, to name just a few of 
the countries included The work concludes 
with Un essai de synthése by Gilles Veinstein 
Three criticisms may at once be levelled. first, it 
was a mistake in a collection of this kind to omit 
some coverage of Iran even if the editors did feel 
that little could have been added to Richard 
Gramlich’s Die schittischen Derwischorden Per- 
siens (3 vols., Wiesbaden, 1965, 1976, 1981) 
Such interesting Suft orders in Iran as the 
Ni‘matullahi, the Dhahabi and the Khaksar 
thus receive httle or no attention from the 
various contributors. Secondly, by permitting 
the compression of Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, 
Palestine, Jordan, Iraq, the Gulf States and the 
Arabian Peninsula into a single chapter (Fred 
de Jong's admittedly excellent *Les confrénes 
mystiques musulmanes au Machreq Arabe") of 
just under 40 pages, the editors have surely 
indulged 1n a false economy which strikes at the 
whole balance of the book. Some of these 
countries deserve entire chapters to themselves. 
As De Jong himself admits of Egypt. ‘H n'y a 
pas de pays au Proche-Orient aujourd'hui où les 
confréries mystiques soient aussi prédominan- 
tes, aussi nombreuses et aussie répandues qu'en 

gypte.' Finally, the attempt in the Avant-pro- 
pos to treat Süfism as something marginal to 
‘official’ Islam reads strangely Despite the 
fulminations of the occasional ‘alim or faqih, 
tasawwuf has frequently been an intrinsic rather 
than an extrinsic element in the scholarly or 
ruling establishment. Of course, Süfis have been 
persecuted at various times, of course, the turug 
have been banned in various countries, but such 
persecutions and prohibitions do not constitute 
an utterly unalterable paradigm throughout the 
entire history of Islam. A more useful, and 
enduring paradigm, 1f one be sought, might be 
the life of the great al-Ghazali, which certainly 
did embrace 'l'Islam de la Loi Canonique 
(sharí'a)'. Veanstein himself, in part of the essai 
de synthése which concludes the volume, 
appears to backtrack somewhat on his initial 
comments in the Avant-propos when he admits: 
*Plusieurs spécialistes insistent d'autre part sur 
l'absence, dans leurs domaines respectifs, d'une 
opposition entre Islam légal et Islam con- 
frérique.' 

It is all, clearly, a question of balance, but the 
above points should not be allowed to obscure 
the very real merit of the well-researched papers 
collected in Les ordres mystiques. They con- 
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stitute a valuable, encyclopaedic and highly 
readable collection which no student or scholar 
of the contemporary Süfi orders will wish to 
ignore, as well as a major reference tool for 
Islamic Studies generally. 


I R. NETTON 


SUBHI LABIB (ed.): Idris b. Baidakin b. 
‘Abdallah at-Turkumünt al-Hanaft, 
Kitab al-luma' fi l-hawadit wal- 
bida'. eine Streitschrift gegen unstatt- 
hafte | Neuerungen. (Deutsches 
Archàologisches Institut Kairo. 
Quellen zur Geschichte des Islam- 
ischen Agyptens, Bd. 3a, b.) 3a: 
Text; 3b: Indices. 48, 521 pp; 
108 pp. Stuttgart: In Kommission 
bei Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH, 
1986. 


Over twenty years ago Subhi Labib published 
a short account of the text which he has now 
edited (‘The problem of the bid'a in the light of 
an Arabic manuscript of the fourteenth cen- 
tury', Journal of the Economic and Social 
History of the Orient, vu, 1964, 191-6). Kitab al- 
luma‘is a polemic against bida' (1e non-canoni- 
cal usages in Islamic society and religion) as 
practised 1n Egypt and Syria in the early decades 
of the Mamlük sultanate It thus throws light on 
practices and beliefs which were to a greater or 
less extent disapproved of by the religious 
establishment This edition 1s based on the two 
manuscripts which alone appear to be extant. 
Berlin MS Onent 1681, and Cairo (Dar al- 
Kutub) 701 tasawwuf. The latter is not men- 
tioned in Labib’s earher article. The first volume 
of the present edition contains the text of the 
work with a long (132 pp.) Arabic introduction, 
much of which is a useful abstract of the verbose 
and discursive original. A much shorter (36 pp ) 
German introduction is in effect a summary of 
its Arabic counterpart, and sometimes lacks its 
clarity One may note in passing an anachron- 
istic rendering of bundug as ‘Flinte’ (p 23), 
which recalls a similar reference to ‘firearms’ on 
p 192 of the above article The contrast made 
here by al-Turkumani 1s not between hunting 
game with arrows and with firearms, but 
between the use of bows and arrows (mbä and 
that of crossbows and pellets (bunduq). The 
second volume comprises nine indexes and 
several pages of corrigenda 

The little that can be known about al-Turku- 
mani must be deduced from the internal 
evidence in his work. The editor lists the 
relevant data 1n his Arabic introduction (pp. 30 
mim-33 mim), and concludes that al-Turkumáni 
was a contemporary of al-Zàhir Baybars (regn. 
658—76/1260—77), and lived on into the opening 
years of the eighth Hijri century. In this con- 
nexion he cites the colophon of the Berlin MS, 
which states that the author finished the work in 
Mecca 'in the month of Ramadan in the early 
part (awá'u) of the eighth century from the 
Hijra of Muhammad ' This the editor interprets 
as signifying Ramadan 700/10 May-9 June 
1301, although a case might be made for 701 as 
the beginning of the century At all events, this 
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dating supersedes that of 801/1397 given on 
p 191 of his article. Some further assumptions 
seem unsubstantiated. The editor represents al- 
Turkumàni as a convert to Islam from the 
shamanism or otherwise of Central Asia 
(pp 125 mim, 126 mim), and a migrant to Syria 
and Egypt, perhaps as a consequence of the 
Mongol expansion (p. 33 mim) On these conjec- 
tures two comments may be made. First, Turco- 
man tnbes had long been settled, and at least 
superficially Islamized, in ddr al-Islam, includ- 
ing the Fertile Crescent and Anatolia. Secondly, 
in spite of his msba, al-Turkumant may have 
been of Mamlük, not Turcoman, origin. His 
patronymic, Baidakin b. ‘Abdallah, follows the 
common form of Mamluk nomenclature, ındi- 
cating that Baidakin, not his son, was the con- 
vert, while the author’s personal name, Idris, 
being both Arabic and Islamic, would place hrm 
among the Muslim-born awlád al-nàs. That the 
nisba al-Turkumani may not have any ethnic 
significance 1s demonstrated by its most famous 
bearer, the first Mamlük sultan, al-Mu'izz 
Aybak al-Turkumànt. He bore the nisba of his 
first master, who nevertheless claimed Arab, 
indeed Ghassanid, descent (al-Maqrizi, Suluk, 
iyu (ed M. Mustafa Ziada), Cairo 1957, at 
p 368 and n. 3). 

Al-Turkumani is a copious but not a dis- 
criminating writer. His long diatribe against the 
practitioners of bida' (which he interprets in the 
most rigorous fashion) 1s stuffed with citations 
from the Qur'an, Hadith, the wntings of jurists 
and even of poets. As his editor points out, he 1s 
not particular in his choice of ammunition 
against the enemy, picking out the opinion that 
favours his cause ‘without paying attention to 
the intellectual, religious or historical context of 
these authors’ works’ (p.128 mim). Thus, 
however, 1s the controversial method adopted 
by the fanatics of any religion in any age, and 
the real and lasting importance of al-Turku- 
mani’s book ıs the light it throws on Egyptian 
society in the late seventh/thirteenth century. 
Three of the topics he handles may be selected 
for consideration here First of these is the 
futuwwa (Introduction, pp.54 mim-62 mim, 
text, pp. 113-24), where he condemns some of 
the practices of this organization and its 
homosexual overtones. There is a curious pass- 
age, which may be translated, ‘If they say, “We 
did not originate this way (fariga) which we 
follow, but chief (Kabir) took tt from chief back 
to the caliph (khalifa)’’, the answer 1s that there 
is no proof’ (p. 121). The editor takes this as 
referring to the organization of the futuwwa for 
political and diplomatic purposes by the Caliph 
al-Nasir (regn. 575-622/1180—-1225) Consider- 
ing the time of writing of Kitàb al-luma’, alter- 
native identifications of ‘the caliph’ are poss- 
ible. A revival of the official organization was 
effected by Baybars, who was invested with the 
futuwwa by his first ‘Abbasid shadow-caliph, al- 
Mustansir, in 659/1261. The sultan in turn 
invested (by deputy) the next shadow-caliph, al- 
Hakim, in 661/1263 to be the formal head of the 
movement. The futuwwa deplored by al-Turku- 
mani was perhaps an indigenous popular move- 
ment of somewhat dubious reputation seeking 
to obtain respectability by linking itself with the 
official futuwwa of the early Mamlük court. The 
second topic relates to the position of the 
Muslim in dar al-harb. Al-Turkumani includes 
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in the category of venial lies, ‘The lie of the 
believer for the killing of an unbeliever in dar al- 
harb, whereby unbelief and corruption are 
diminished, and the land and people are relieved 
of hiin’ (pp 177-8). On this dictum the editor 
comments (pp.127 mim-128 mim) that al- 
Turkumani pays no attention to contemporary 
developments in international law as between 
Muslims and non-Muslims, which evolved into 
the capitulations system, 'in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, a state within the Islamic state,’ and did 
not confer reciprocal privileges upon Muslims 
in Christian territory. He sees this as the result 
of a unilateral development of international law 
from the thirteenth century, which was to the 
advantage of the non-Muslims In fact, this 
untlateral development resulted from the desire 
of Western Christians to travel in, and trade 
with, the territories of the Mamluk sultanate 
and subsequently of the Ottoman Empire, 
whereas a reciprocal desire did not appear 
among the Muslims of those territories until the 
diplomatic and educational missions of the 
early nineteenth century. By then in conse- 
quenet of military and political developments, 

€ capitulations had indeed become unequal 
treaties to the advantage of the Christian 
powers, thus reversing the position which had 
existed in the late thirteenth century, when the 
Mamluk truces with the Frankish states, 
although bilateral in form, were unequal treaties 
to the advantage of the Muslim contracting 
party. A third important topic, with which al- 
Turkumani deals at some length, is the partici- 
pation of Muslims in Christian festivals 
(introduction, pp.96 mim-101 mim; text, 
pp. 287-316). After deploring the employment 
of dhimmis in the administration of an Islamic 
state (a matter which led to occasional and 
short-lived purges 1n the Mamlük period), he 
goes on to speak of popular and expensive 
observances shared by the two religious com- 
munities at Christmastide, the Coptic New Year 
(Nayrüz), Holy Saturday (Sabt al-Nür) and the 
festival of the Nile flood (here ‘Id al-Shahid) 
The information which al-Turkumani provides, 
albeit incidentally, on these customs serves in 
effect as an appendix to the survey of the 
festivals by Barbara Langner in her Unter- 
suchungen zur historische Volkskunde Agyptens 
(Berlin 1983), 51-62 

By his meticulous edition of the text of Kitab 
al-luma‘, Subhi Labib has made available to 
students of Islam in both its popular and its 
ngorist manifestations, and to those concerned 
with the social history of the early Mamlük 
period, a source which, however rebarbatrve its 
presentation, abounds in important data. 


P. M. HOLT 


AHMAD Y. AL-HASSAN and DONALD R. 
HILL: Islamic technology: an 
illustrated history. xvi, 304 pp. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press; Paris: Unesco, 1986. £25. 
Though important advances have been made 

in recent years in the study of Islamic science, 

research inclines toward theory rather than 


practice. Hence, far more is known about scien- 
tific thinking than about how this found expres- 
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sion in the technology of the medieval Islamic 
world In fact, this discongruity has been such 
that no work has hitherto attempted a compre- 
hensive historical assessment of Islamic tech- 
nology. 

Al-Hassan and Hill fill this long-standing gap 
with an impressive and stimulating book Their 
introduction surveys the rise and development 
of science and technology within the Islamic 
historical context, and succeeding chapters dis- 
cuss various branches of technology in detail 
This includes such obvious topics as mechanical 
and civil engineenng, chemistry, and metal- 
lurgy, but the authors are in fact concerned with 
technology 1n its broadest sense, as the practical 
means by which material civilization 1s created 
and advanced. Hence, to cite only a few 
examples, one also reads of ink and paper- 
making, leatherwork and bookbinding, agri- 
culture and food production, and military and 
naval technology. Within this vast field, the 
authors are nghtly wary of labelling a technique 
or pattern of development as ‘Islamic’ unless it 
is demonstrably typical of the Islamic world. 
Thus, on military technology the reader is cau- 
tioned that weaponry and tactics varied enor- 
mously, and that the authors focus on the 
Mamlük military not because it was typically 
"Islamic', but rather because this is an rmport- 
ant period about which we are well informed 
(pp. 93, 95, 96-7). On the other hand, one can 
speak of ‘Islamic’ shipbuilding (p. 123), which 
displayed typical features not found elsewhere 

If rather schematic in organization, the book 
presents clearly material that 1s often inherently 
obscure and complex; it 1s also profusely 
illustrated with manuscript illuminations and 
diagrams, illustrations of tools and artifacts, 
and photographs of traditional techniques still 
in use today A book accessible to a general 
audience, ıt also offers the specialist a wealth of 
important information, much of it derived from 
unpublished sources and here presented for the 
first time. A detailed bibliography largely com- 
pensates for the absence of notes 

Islamic technology 1s 1n fact much more than 
a valuable reference work, for its authors 
present technology as fully integrated into the 
complex economic and social milieu of medieval 
Islamic civilization. The individual engineer and 
artisan emerges as a specialized professional, yet 
one with expertise in other fields. Professional 
men tended to organize into guild-like groups 
with links to futuwwa and Sift organizations, 
and worked under the eye not only of the 
muhtasib, but also of a public proud of local 
specialities and wary of charlatans (pp 263-77) 
On the other hand, engineers and artisans did 
not simply copy the methods of past masters. A 
spirit of experimentation and an eye for the 
practical are evident in both artifacts and tech- 
nical treatises, and inventors took great pride in 
their creations (pp. 12-17 and passim) 

At a more general level, technology, agri- 
culture, industry, and international trade are 
seen as interdependent Advances in tech- 
nology, for example, led to lower costs and 
higher quality, and the resulting stimulus to 
trade encouraged investment and promoted the 
diffusion of new materials and techniques. Ás 
the authors repeatedly demonstrate, innovation 
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was vigorously and successfully pursued (e g. 
pp. 169, 194, 247), and indeed, the heyday of 
scientific and technological innovation extended 
into early Ottoman times (p 280) Such innova- 
tion could, as in the case of papermaking 
(p 194), have the decisive effect of transforming 
a craft into an industry. 

Questionable points are bound to arse in 
such an ambitious work, and the following seem 
worth mentioning. The arguments for the role 
of a 'science policy’ in the rise of Islamic science 
(pp 8-9), and for the role of a ‘clerical faction’ 
in its eventual decline (p. 280), are ambiguous 
and bear further elaboration. One regrets the 
omission of music and musical instruments—a 
most dramatic conjunction between art, 
abstract science, and technology. The 
frequently cited Ma‘alim al-qurba of Ibn al- 
Ukhuwwa springs from a tradition of earher 
Syrian /usba manuals, and 1t could be argued 
that the successive accretions of new material 
are prescriptive rather than descriptive of the 
function of the muhtasib The technological 
treatises could provide important evidence 
bearing on the extent to which this is (or is not) 
true. The authors rightly deplore the failure of 
lexicographical studies to take proper account 
of the rich corpus of Arabic technical 
terminology (p 10); but in light of this problem 
it would have been useful to transcribe in proper 
transhteration and include in the index the vast 
array of Arabic technical terms that appear in 
their book (e.g almost 70 terms on pp. 134-5). 
Or to save printing costs, a glossary would have 
served the purpose. Finally, this reviewer would 
suggest that more could be made of continuity 
from pre-Islamic tribal custom Poetry and 
proverbs often used imagery involving tech- 
nology, and relevant information hence also 
appears in the writings of the early philologists, 
not to mention in the works of modern 
explorers (esp. Musil). The ash-burning process 
used to produce af-qalt and to make soap 
(pp. 149-51), for example, has been known to 
Syrian nomads since antiquity (cf Jeremiah 
2:22), and the use of garaz in tanning (p. 198) 
was also a traditional tribal practice (see Abii 
Dhu'ayb in Diwan al-hudhaliyyin Cairo, 1385/ 
1965, 1, 145, al-Maydani, Amthàl, no 3493) 

On points of detail, the historian Ibn Ishaq 
died not c. 86/705 (p. 19), but in 150/767 The 
report of 4000 cavalry mounts collected at al- 
Kufa (p.95) 1s doubtful, since ‘4000’ often 
means only ‘many’ in early historical reports 
(see BSOAS, L, 2, 1987, 230-2). The verse of al- 
Mutanabbi cited for the possible merit of Arab 
swords over Indian (p.97) must be viewed 
metaphorically: as in many other places the 
dichotomy is an 'arab/'ajam one, with the poet 
boasting of fearsome Arab warriors, esp. Sayf 
al-Dawla, and not of Arab-made swords per se 
(for the verse, see Dhwàn, ed. al-Saqqà et al , 1, 
61, vs. 16). 

These points must be considered in light of 
the variety and difficulty of the material presen- 
ted in this pioneering work. Islamic technology 
is 2 most impressive scholarly achievement, and 
its importance will become evident in the new 
questions it suggests to others and in the 
stimulus it offers to studies in its field It must 
also be noted that contrary to the prevailing 
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trend of exorbitant prices, Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press and Unesco offer this handsome 
volume at reasonable cost. 


LAWRENCE I. CONRAD 


DAVID WASSERSTEIN: The rise and fall 
of the Party-Kings: politics and 
society in Islamic Spain 1002-1086. 
xii, 338 pp., 4 maps. Princeton, 
N.J., Princeton University Press, 
1985. £37.50. 


For the history of Muslim Spain from the 
Arab conquest to the extinction of the 
Umayyad Caliphate m 422/1031 the standard 
work at our disposal 1s Evariste Lévi-Pro- 
vengal's Histoire de l'Espagne musulmane (3 
vols, Paris, 1950—53)—a work now in urgent 
need of revision in the light of all the progress 
that has been made by scholars since its publica- 
tion. The Histoire was to have been followed by 
a fourth volume devoted to 'l'Espagne des 
taifas jusqu'à l'intervention. almoravide' (op 
cit., 1, p.x). Whether at the time of Lévi-Pro- 
vencal’s death in 1956 this volume remained to 
be written or was in fact written but was not in a 
publishable state I cannot say What is certain 15 
that no such volume has ever been published 
Since we have had at our disposal histories of 
the Almoravids (1956), the Almohads (1956-57) 
and the Nasrids (1973)—written by J. Bosch 
Vila, A. Huici Miranda and Rachel Ané respec- 
tively—the lacuna left by the non-appearance of 
Lévi-Provengal's proposed fourth volume has 
perhaps been more conspicuous than would 
ordinanly have been the case With the 
appearance of the book under review the gap 
has been partially filled I say ‘partially’ because 
the author is not an annalist whose aim has been 
to produce a work of reference setting out the 
history of each tafa kingdom. In one respect, 
however, readers hoping for such a work of 
reference will not be disappointed the fourth 
chapter offers a list of almost all known 
examples of political independence in Muslim 
Spain from the fall of the ‘Amurids to the advent 
of the Almoravids (pp. 83-98) and notices their 
politica! character. The list bears witness to 
painstaking efforts to establish, as far as poss- 
ible, name styles and titles as well as dates, and 
it can safely be taken as a list superseding that 
offered in CE  Bosworth's The Islamic 
dynasties (Edinburgh, 1967), 15-17 

The book is divided in to four parts, each part 
with its subdivisions. Part 1, Introduction, sub- 
divided into: (1) Introduction; (2) The caliphate 
of Cordoba, Part 2, The Taifa states, subdivided 
into: (3) The collapse of the unitary state: Cor- 
doba 399/1009-422/1031; (4) The Taifa states, 
(5) Taifa politics, Appendix: Caliphal titulature 
and the numuismatic inscriptions of the 
‘Abbasids, Part 3, Tafa soctety, subdivided 
into: (6) The Andalusian Muslims; (7) The Jews 
in the Tatfa states; (8) The Christians of al- 
Andalus, Part 4, The turning point, subdivided 
into: (9) The beginnings of the Christian 
reconquest, (10) The Muslim reaction; (11) 
Conclusion 

To round off the work the author offers, 
apart from an index, a sizeable bibliography 
(pp 297-327), which, however, ‘includes only 
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those works which have proved both relevant 
and useful in the preparation of this book’ 
(p.297) There are one or two titles which, 
contrary to expectation, are absent Among 
these are S. Khalis, Al-Mu'‘tamid b. 'Abbád al- 
Ishbili et al. (Baghdad, 1958); idem, Ishbiliyà fr 
al-qarn al-khümis al-hijri (Beirut, 1958), idem, 
Muhammad b ‘Ammar al-Andalusi (Baghdad, 
1957); C. Sarnelli Cerqua, ‘La vita intellettuale 
a Denia alla corte di Mugahid al-‘Amuri’ in 
Annal, Istituto | Universitario Orientale di 
Napoli, N.S., 14, 1964, 597—622, and, perhaps 
more importantly, this same author's Mujahid 
al-'Amiri, published in Arabic (Cairo, 1961); J 

Vallvé Bermejo, Contribución a la historia 
medieval de Ceuta hasta la ocupación 
almorávide "Tesis doctoral 18 (Madnd, 1962), 
since Ceuta does come within the author's 
purview (see p 86 and index). Among titles 
which would almost certainly have found a 
place in the bibliography had they been avarl- 
able to the author before completion of his 
work in 1983 are one or two which are worth 
noting here: A. T. Tibi’s translation of the 
Tibyan (see p.325, 1.11), based on his own 
edition of the Arabic text—superior to that of 
Lévi-Provengal—and entitled The Tibyan 

memoirs of ‘Abd Allah b Buluggin, Last Zirid 
Amir of Granada, Transl from the emended 
Arabic text and provided with introduction, notes 
and comments (Medieval Iberian Peninsula, v), 
Leiden, 1986; N. Roth, ‘Again Alfonso VI, 
“Imbaratiir [sic] dhu 'l'Millatayn", and some 
new data’, Bull of Hispanic Studies, Lx, 1984, 
165-9, and A. Mackay and M. Benaboud, ‘Yet 
again Alfonso VI, “the Emperor, Lord of [the 
Adherents of] the Two Faiths, the Most Excel- 
lent Ruler'"" a rejomder to Norman Roth’, 
ibid., 171-81 (both papers are connected with 
the entries in W 's bibliography, s.v. Mackay, 
pp. 318 f); B Lewis, The Jews of Islam (London 
1984) 

In his Introduction the author declares the 
central problems to which he has addressed 
himself: (a) Why the “sudden, rapid and almost 
total collapse [in the Iberian peninsula] of 
centra] Islamic authority and power in the first 
quarter of the fifth/eleventh century?', (b) Is the 
‘equally sudden shift in the balance of power, 
military and political, in the course of the cen- 
tury from Islam to Christendom to be seen 
merely as the reflex of this collapse?’ (p. 4). 
Apropos of (a), W. recalls, first, Dozy’s view of 
the collapse as essentially 'the result of (or 
perhaps the punishment for) the dissipate [sic] 
lives and moral and intellectual incapacity of 
the country's rulers for the roles 1n which they 
cast themselves) and, secondly, Watt's recasting 
of such an analysis ‘in terms of a moral lack of 
will in Andalusian society derived at least in 
part from the alleged inability of Islam 
adequately to create and describe the role of a 
middle class’ (ibid.) W opines, with good 
reason, that neither explanation can be an 
adequate solution to the problem. As for (6), 
W., again with good reason, submits that the 
shift in the balance of power can no longer be 
interpreted as simply a reflex of Islamic 
weaknesses and that the Christian advance in 
the fifth/eleventh century ‘has to be seen not 
just as part of a resurgent Christian Spain in 
search of its homeland, but also, and as import- 
antly, as part and parcel of a more general 
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European movement’ (p. 5) So far so good. 
But, then, having made his statement of these 
‘central problems studied in this book’, the 
author, ın an unexpected change of direction, 
goes on to apprise us that what he has tried to 
do in the book ıs ‘... to discover how ın Spain 
alone of all the territories conquered by Islam ın 
its first expansion the Muslims, and Islam itself, 
were finally expelled and the former religion 
with its associated culture and polity brought 
back in triumph to its former dwelling’ (p 5) 
Are we to understand by this that W. embarked 
on his research with this aim ın mind? Or ıs tt 
not the case that his research on the taifas 
brought him to the conclusion that he had in 
fact discovered what he says he has tried to 
discover? If so—and from what he has to say at 
pp 292-6 it seems that it was the case—the next 
question to suggest itself 1s precisely how far 
did he go to test the validity of his conclusion? 
This question 1s neither frivolous nor vexatious: 
Muslim rule in the Iberian peninsula was 
nowhere near its end in 1086—the year to which 
our book takes us—nor was Islam eradicated 
from the peninsula until! more than 520 years 
after that date, when expulsion and mass depor- 
tation of the Moriscos were adopted as the final 
solution to Spain's thorniest internal problem 
This comment should not for one moment be 
interpreted as suggesting that W is necessarily 
looking ın the wrong direction; it is intended, 
rather, as a warning against the hazards of 
substituting a short cut for a careful charting of 
terrain over a distance that cannot possibly be 
traversed within the temporal limits imposed by 
the author's own strict terms of reference. 

Like the Nasrid stage, that of the taifas 1s 
crowded with a surfeit of players whose 
entrances and exits and roles and interactions 
can only too easily bewilder the spectator. Pro- 
spective readers of the work under review will 
therefore be relieved to learn that they have 
been spared a confusing mass of detail and that 
the author has adopted a framework of presen- 
tation within which he has, on the whole, been 
able to develop both his narrative and interpre- 
tation of the data with commendable lucidity. 
In exploring and exploiting a wide range of 
primary and secondary sources he has not 
hesitated to subject his material to critical 
scrutiny where he has thought it needful to do 
so For example, his acquaintance with taifa 
history compels him to question the observation 
of ‘Abd Allah, the last Zirid ruler of Granada, 
that ‘rulers arose by asserting independence 
wherever they were on the death of ‘Abd al- 
Rahman Ibn Abi ‘Amir in 399/1009’ (p. 104). 
While it may be true of the course of events in 
some places, notably Toledo and Saragossa, the 
observation does not, he argues, measure up to 
the facts when it comes to the Slav dynasties of 
the east coast of al-Andalus and the ‘new’ 
Berber dynasties that sprang up in the south 
and south-west of the peninsula. 1n both cases 
these dynasties ‘owed their origins to men who 
escaped from the confused situation in the 
capital at this time" (p. 105). And so on. 

For the reviewer, one of the most interesting 
parts of the book 1s that in which the author 
considers Pierre Guichard's argument that the 
Arabs and Berbers who settled in the peninsula 
did not become assimilated to its indigenous 
inhabitants through intermarriage; that Arabs 


and Berbers did not in general intermarry. that 
both Arabs and Berbers retained the patriineal 
structures that had accompanied them; anc that 
internal divisions within Arab and Berber ranks 
dating from the conquest lasted until at least the 
end of the fourth/tenth century. It is W.’scon- 
tention that, however impressive the evicence 
adduced to support Guichard’s argument:, the 
latter do little to alter the picture of overall 
assimilation to a common Andalusian ideatity, 
that Guichard fails to show that the survival of 
tribal structures had internal political siznifi- 
cance within al-Andalus, that survivals of such 
structures resulted simply from the originaLcon- 
querors' patterns of settlement ın tribal or jund 
units, which fost any divisions of political -1gni- 
ficance they may have had with al-Marsur's 
celebrated military reforms In short, ‘there 1s 
no evidence to suggest that tribalism or »ther 
survivals marking one group off from others in 
the Andalusian population had any si2nifi- 
cance, on the political or on any other -evel, 
during the fifth/eleventh century’ (p 166) 

Taking the case of the old Berber settle-s (as 
opposed to the newcomers imported tn increas- 
ing numbers from the middle of the fourth/:enth 
century), W. cogently argues that, for al the 
survivals among them of imported social rorms 
and mores, they were nevertheless united to 
other Andalusians ‘by history and a common 
culture, by language, by patterns of settlement 
and of social distinction within the broader 
society’ and ‘were too solidly differentiated 
from the newer arrivals, and also too much at 
risk from them to look to them for solidar-ty or 
alliances which the new Berbers themzelves 
seem not to have sought or expected’ (p 167). 
That the old Berbers were ‘solidly differenaated 
from the newer arrivals) 1s a judgement that I 
can readily accept, 1f only on the grounds of 
common sense and experience; but the notion 
that they were ‘too much at risk. tolock .. 
for solidarity or alliance’ bespeaks, 1f ncthing 
else, a misconception that the Berbers con- 
stituted a homogeneous race. we need lock no 
further than the Encyclopaedia of Islam to learn 
not only that such is not the case but alsc that 
the Berbers lack all sense of community and 
‘have always been too divided to constitute a 
truly distinct nation’ (EI 2nd ed., 1, 1173) This 
fact would alone suffice to explain why tl old 
Berbers displayed ‘a remarkable tendency ..to 
political alliance with other Andaluzians' 
(p. 166) and why there is ‘no evidence to svzgest 
that Berber speech survived for very longzafter 
the establishment of these Berbers in the p2nin- 
sula’ (pp 166 f.) 

From what did unity and a common id-ntity 
develop among Andalusians within. three 
generations from the beginning of the fcurth/ 
tenth century? W is, in my view, acmost 
certainly right to find the answer 1n *a massive 
acculturation to the norms of the Arab 
Muslims’, notably from the great conversions 
to Islam by the indigenous population around 
the middle of the fourth/tenth century, rein- 
forced by ‘a hostility of the Andalusians as a 
whole to the new Berbers’ (p 168) 

As may be surmised from the table o1 con- 
tents of the book (see para. 2 of this re~iew), 
there is very much more in The rise and ;all of 
the Party-Kings to engage and hold the itten- 
tion of its readers and at the same time to attract 
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lively debate among those most conversant with 
the history of medieval Spain. To say more than 
this would take me beyond the limits to which a 
reasonable reviewer ought to go unless he sees 
compelling reasons for so doing. It must be 
enough, then, merely to comment that, whether 
or not one will always agree with W 's lines of 
argument, analyses and conclusions, his study, 
taken as a whole is a notable contributton to our 
knowledge of the history of what is still in a 
number of important respects a problematic 
period 

Were more space available, a longish list of 
observations on points of detail could be 
offered. In particular, 1t should be noted that 
more care could have been taken in matters of 
transliteration, vocalization and treatment of 
proper nouns, etc. 


J DEREK LATHAM 


MICHAEL JOHNSON: Class and client in 
Beirut: the Sunni Muslim com- 
munity and the Lebanese State 


1840-1985. xvii, 243 pp. London 


and Atlantic Highlands: Ithaca 
Press, 1986, [pub. 1987]. £18, 
$29.95. 


Michael Johnson's book makes a significant 
contribution to the debate about ‘patron-client 
relations’ which anthropologists and political 
scientists have been carrying on in recent years. 
It 1s based on prolonged residence and study in 
Beirut, and at the heart of it there hes a series of 
well-informed 'case-studies' of leading Sunni 
Muslim families, the Bayhums, Solhs, Salams, 
and others less well-known. He uses these to 
show the transition. from the Ottoman and 
Mandatory periods, when political power did 
not lie in Lebanese hands, and members of the 
leading families were *notables' having access 
to those 1n authority and using it in their own 
interests or those of their clients, to the period 
of independence, when members of wealthy or 
influential families became political leaders in 
the full sense. 

With great skill Johnson shows how such 
leaders created and maintained their political 
machines, through the use of patronage and of 
local gabadays or ‘strongarm men’, and how 
they co-operated with each other to share 
power. It 1s one of the merits of his book that he 
does not think of this process as being the 
product of a kind of mechanical system of 
political behaviour which maintains equilibrium 
in a static society He shows how the subtle, 
complex and shifting relationships between 
leaders from different communities ensured that 
the power of the state was used in favour of the 
class to which they all belonged, or with which 
at least they were connected, the ‘commercial 
financial bourgeoisie’, and how it also preserved 
a considerable degree of social order between 
the different communities 

Any book on Lebanese society or politics 1s 
bound to ask why a system which seemed so 
successful has broken down 1n so spectacular a 
way since 1975 Johnson suggests that this hap- 
pened because what he calls the bourgeois 
revolution ‘was never completed in the sense of 
fully transforming social relations by fully 
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transforming the mode of production’ (p. 222). 
The dominant interest of the ruling class lay in 
finance and commerce, not in industry. Even 
before the civil war, Lebanese finance capital 
had been looking more to foreign than to home- 
based investment; it had few fixed industrial 
resources to be lost in civil strife. There was thus 
no overriding interest to hold the leaders of 
different communities together at a point of 
tension, and no strong relationship, once they 
lost control of the power and patronage of the 
state, between them and those who had been 
their clients and followers. This is a suggestion 
which may provide a key to explain something 
of the Lebanese situation, but it 1s one which 
goes far beyond the careful but limited study of 
Sunni Muslim leaders and families which forms 
the core of the book. There ts something a little 
awkward about the change of gear from the 
detailed study of a community (and one which 
has not played a leading part ın the civil war) to 
bold general statements about the political 
economy of Lebanon. 


ALBERT HOURANI 


BRUCE INGHAM: Bedouin of northern 
Arabia: traditions of Al-Dhafir. xvi, 
136pp., 8 plates. London, New 
York and Sydney: Kegan Paul 
International, 1986. 


Probably all books on a specialized subject 
written by a non-specialist are a disappoint- 
ment. This book is no exception and the irri- 
tation 1s compounded by the form of the title, 
but this may be the publisher's fault. On the 
other hand, one must welcome any book which 
extends knowledge of the detailed history of this 
part of the Arab world, 1n particular a work 
which tries to tie together oral traditional 
history with the more objective discipline of 
linguistic analysis. In this limited sphere Ingham 
is largely successful; when he attempts to inter- 
pret his information the result 15 less happy His 
uncritical acceptance of what he was told as 
"The Truth' 1e. a public statement unmodified 
by private reality, 1s a little worrying, although 
an account of what the Al-Dhafir wish to be 
known wil be a valuable source for further 
research. The fact that the Al-Dhafir are reluc- 
tant to accept as true (or of value) any history 
that 1s not backed by poetry 1s of itself interest- 
ing, but some sort of reason for the author's 
acceptance of the limitation would have been 
welcome. Almost all anthropologists are aware 
of their public relations role for the people they 
are working with; however, Ingham does not 
seem to have considered this and it detracts 
from our acceptance of his critical reliability, 
perhaps unfairly. He ts at his best when he ts 
giving a straight description. For instance, ch. in 
on the structure of the tribe 1s admirable and a 
valuable contribution that provides detailed 
information about a little documented aspect of 
tribal life. Elsewhere, however, he accepts 
terminology about which many anthropologists 
would have serious reservations. For example 
(p 14), he uses the word 'client' to describe the 
relationship between the AJ-Dhafir and various 
shepherd tribes who paid ‘sheep tribute’. The 
word ‘client’ in our own culture has so many 
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overtones that its use in a Bedu context is bound 
to give rse to misunderstanding. However, 
Ingham uses the word ‘khuwa’ (p. 31) when 
discussing a relationship with Al-Subah of 
Kuwait Some anthropologists equate khuwa 
with clientship, so to learn that the Al-Dhafir 
apparently distinguish clientship and Khuwa is 
interesting; it is a pity, from the reviewers’ point 
of view, that ogham does not investigate this 
more closely. 

Perhaps the least successful chapter 1s that on 
the dira of the Al-Dhafir In all fairness to the 
author it must be pointed out that his under- 
standing of the word dira is based on a common 
misunderstanding of Bedouin political reality 
and that the two papers which elucidate it for 
the Rwala and the Beni Sakhr (and which are 
likely at least to modify the understanding of 
dira among other tribes) (Lancaster, 1986, 
Bocco, 1986}! were not available to him. 
Briefly, dira means an admunistrative district 
which, 1n the past, was centred on the person 
doing the administration. For the Rwala this 
person was a sheykh or other influential man 
whose dira travelled with him; dira was 
attributed to the place where the sheykh was, 
and moved where he did. Nowadays the dira is 
more of a fixture owing to government takeover 
of administration, and its present meaning 1s 
territorially defined in a way which does not 
apply to the past. Thus ıt was quite possible for 
a single geographical area to be in the dira of 
more than one person or tribe provided that 
they used the area at different times of the year. 
If this concept 1s borne in mind when reading 
the chapter, most of the conflicts about who 
‘owned’ what grazing ground disappear and the 
chapter becomes much more valuable as a 
historical document. It also makes it possible to 
accept the statement (p. 26) that ‘the Suwait, as 
the most powerful group of the Dhafir, reserved 
for themselves the wells furthest out in the 
desert ..'. As it stands the statement gives rise 
to impressions of exclusivity; if it is understood 
that the right to those wells was reserved to 
them when they were there, i.e. they had first 
call on them, the passage makes sense within the 
normal framework of Bedouin behaviour 
(Incidentally, the idea that the Suwait ‘reserved’ 
wells for their exclusive use does not accord 
with their claimed (and well-known) reputation 
for generosity ) 

These criticisms are, of course, quite unfair, 
as Ingham specifically states in the preface that 
he is not writing an analytic anthropological 
enquiry; yet the whole format and tenor of the 
book give the impression that he is. This 1s 
unfortunate as, by and large, the book contains 
a great deal of interesting material, well- 
documented (although much of the anthropolo- 
gical material has not been read as carefully as it 
should have been) and clearly presented. There 
are minor inaccuracies (the Blunts were 1n the 
area in the 1870s not the early 1800s) and the 
standard of proof-reading ts poor, but all in all, 


! Bocco, Riccardo, ‘La notion de Dirah chez 
les tribus bedouines en Jordanie: le cas des Bani 
Sakhr', 1n B Cannon (ed.): Collection études sur 
la Monde Árabe, 2, Paris, 1986; Lancaster, Wil- 
ham and Fidelity, ‘The concept of territory 
n hat Rwala Bedouin’, Nomadic Peoples, 

, 1986. 
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this is a worthwhile book which should earn a 
place on the bookshelf of all those interested in 
the Bedu world 


WILLIAM and FIDELITY LANCASTER 


EDWARD INGRAM (ed.): National and 
international politics in the Middle 
East: Essays in Honour of Elie 
Kedourie. xvii, 284 pp. London: 
Frank Cass, 1986. £25. 


The theme of this collection of 11 essays is 
the relation between Europe (mainly Britain) 
and the Middle East, principally during the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries; Bernard 
Lewis's summation of his Muslim discovery of 
Europe (1982) can be read as an introduction to 
what follows. The essays, therefore, justly 
reflect the central area of interest of the man 
they seek to honour, indeed, five of them relate 
to the First World War and the peace settle- 
ment, a subject to which Kedourie has devoted 
two books and several articles. Two of these 
essays, however, follow a line of investigation 
pioneered by Professor C. E. Dawn, namely, the 
self-image of the Arab revolt. In what is, for this 
reviewer's money, the most interesting essay in 
the collection, William Cleveland compares 
Husayn's presentation of his case in al-Qibla 
with the opposing Ottoman viewpoint set out in 
Arab newspapers published in Damascus and 
Istanbul. The effect of his argument is to vindi- 
cate, refine and extend the proposition of Dawn 
that nationalism had little to do with the revolt 
and to show that the debate was conducted in 
religious rather than national terms. Joseph 
Kostiner, on the other hand, using mainly 
British sources, presents a contrary view of the 
Arab revolt, he disputes Dawn's contention that 
Husayn's ambitions were focused on the Hijaz 
and contends that Husayn had wider, Arab 
nationalist aims. The nature of the evidence 
used, however, makes this contention less than 
persuasive and more valuable is Kostiner's dis- 
cussion of the way in which the Hashemites 
exploited tribal links to expand the boundaries 
of their authority. Of the other essays on the 
war, Gordon Martel suggests that Arnold 
Toynbee's post-war attitudes towards history in 
general and the Middle East in particular were 
formed out of his wartime experiences; J. S. 
Galbraith and Robert Huttenback suggest 
that British policy in the Middle East was 
handicapped by interdepartmental nvalries, 
although they might also have stressed intra- 
departmental contentions or the difficulties of 
the problems themselves; and Marian Kent des- 
cribes Italy's search for a share of Middle 
Eastern otl during the peace settlement and the 
British Foreign Office’s dismissive hostility 
thereto. Another five essays deal with the post- 
war period these include valuable contributions 
by James Jankowski on the attitude of the Wafd 
to Arab nationalism, by Mary Wilson on 
'Abdallah's Transjordan, and by Francis 
Nicosia on the role of Fritz Grobba in German 
Middle Eastern policy Each of these essays 1s a 
side-shoot from more substantial work by the 
same authors. Mordecai: Abır provides a sharp 
critique of Saudi Arabian higher education, 
inquiring whether the state can afford so ‘exten- 
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sive, wasteful and inferior an educational 
system’; and Rudolph Peters describes recent 
Muslim movements in Egypt and examines 
an interesting 1979 discussion on the nature 
of jthad which reflects fundamentalist and 
modernist positions The remaining two essays 
are concerned with the nineteenth century: 
Edward Ingram tells the story of Anglo-Persian 
relations between 1802 and 1804, arguing that 
Britain contrived to mislead Persia profoundly 
about the importance she attached to that 
country; and Roderic Davison contributes a 
well-argued, thoughtful piece on the principles 
and methods of Ottoman diplomacy in the 
nineteenth century—the less familiar face of the 
Eastern Question 

Presenting essays to Kedourie 1s a httle like 
taking claret to Chateau Latour but the master 
may yet find merit in this collection. 


M. E YAPP 


B. L. Carter: The Copts in Egyptian 
politics. [xii], 328 pp. London, Syd- 
ney and Dover, New Hampshire: 
Croom Helm, 1986. £25. 


Apart from Edward Wakin's book, which is 
difficult to come by, and the unpublished thesis 
by Samir Sheikaly, there ıs little to read in 
English on the modern history of the Coptic 
community in Egypt, so Barbara Carter's 
account of the political fortunes of the Copts 
during the first half of the twentieth century is 
welcome. It is based upon British and Egyptian 
archival sources and on a careful study of 
relevant secondary works. 

A major problem is to determine whether 
Copts participated in Egyptian politics as 
representatives of Coptic interests or merely as 
politicians who happened to be Copts. It seems 
that some Copts looked at the matter one way 
and some the other but that, speaking generally, 
in 1919 a majority of the Coptic political élite 
took the view that Copts were Egyptians first 
and foremost whereas in the late 1940s the 
weight of opinion was that Copts could never 
hope to be more than second-class Egyptians 
and that they should look to preserving their 
position as Copts This shift ın opinion appears 
to have been the consequence of three main 
factors, the rise of Islamic consciousness among 
the Egyptian Muslim political élite, the disap- 
pointment of Copts with ther declining share 
of public employment and with what they 
perceived as continuing discrimination against 
them, and the activities of the Coptic press 
which persistently presented issues in communal 
terms. A subsidiary factor was the British 
presence because, although the British pursued 
no conscious strategy of divide and rule by 
supporting Copts against Muslims in the 
fashion alleged by some writers and although 
few Copts sought British protection, the 
opponents of the Copts regularly depicted them 
as British collaborators. 

Estimates of the size of the Coptic community 
vary widely, but it would not be unreasonable to 
say that 1t was no more than ten per cent of the 
total population of Egypt. Further, the Copts 
constituted a majority in no region of Egypt 
despite the existence of sizeable pockets of 
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Copts in parts of Upper Egypt The position of 
the Copts therefore resembled that of the Greek 
Orthodox in Syria rather than that of the 
Maronites in Lebanon and the possibility of 
physical separation and the creation of a state 
of their own was one which was never open to 
the Copts. Apart from conversion or emigration 
the Copts had two strategies available to them: 
they could play down their Coptic identity and 
ni ape those identities which they shared 
with their neighbours, for example Egyptian- 
ism, Mediterraneanism, Arabism or class; or 
they could stress their Coptic identity and try to 
sell their community support in return for 
certain guarantees, notably concerning the 
reservation of jobs It was the misfortune of the 
Copts that they pursued both strategies at the 
same time and that the two tended to cancel 
each other out. 

These and other problems are discussed in 
Carter’s book which eschews a simple chrono- 
logical approach in favour of examinations of 
Coptic institutions, the attitudes of the Copts 
towards the Egyptian national movement, the 
Copts’ position under the 1923 constitution and 
the involvement of Copts with the Wafd and 
other political parties and their relations with 
the state. Makram ‘Ubayd figures prominently 
as the leading Coptic politician of the interwar 
period although he, more than any other Copt, 
strove to exchange his religious identity for a 
more advantageous political ideology. The 
author's conclusions are well-balanced. 1n sum- 
mary, she argues that 1n many areas the Copts 
had less to complain of than they alleged but, in 
general, they were always going to lose ground 
in face of the forces which confronted them and 
which they could not control 


M E. YAPP 


RAINER OBWALD: Die Handelsstádte 
der Westsahara: die Entwicklung 
der arabisch-maurischen Kultur von 
Singit, Wddan, Tisit und Waldta. 
(Marburger Studien Zur Afrika 
Und Asienkunde. Serie A: Afrika. 
Bd. 39.) [vi], 594 pp., chart. Berlin: 
Verlag von Dietrich Reimer, 1986. 
DM78. 


This remarkable book 1s both a published 
thesis and an up-to-date assessment of the value 
of the Arabic manuscript material which has 
been photographed in Mauritania by the Deut- 
schen Forschungsgemeinschaft geforderten Pro- 
jektes *Mikrofilmierung und Katalogiesierung 
der arabischen Handschriften in Mauretanien '. 
Dr. Ulrich Rebstock, whose book, Die Lampe 
der Brüder (Sirág al-ihwan), offered an edited 
version of the text of Uthman dan Fodio (see 
my review, BSOAS, XLIX, 2, 1986, 429-30), and 
Dr. OBwald, have co-operated with two mem- 
bers of the Manuscript Department of the 
Mauritaman Institute for Scientific Research 
over the last four years and to date, I am 
reliably informed, have an index of over 2000 
manuscripts, or fragments of manuscripts 
Copies of this index are located in the Univer- 
sity of Tubingen and in Nouakchott This 1s 
without doubt the most comprehensive and 
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potentially the most valuable mission for the 
preservation of Arabic archives in this part of 
Africa. Hence, irrespective of the value of the 
substance of the thesis and its conclusions, the 
scholarly work under review publishes many 
new and previously barely known Arabic texts 
in poetry and prose from Mauntanian archives, 
and more especially from the ancient com- 
mercial centre of Tishit 

The content will interest the specialist in the 
late medieval history of Mauritania and the 
beginning of the Moorish contribution to 
Arabic learning and hterature amongst the 
Zwaya of northern and eastern Mauritania. 
Since there is no introduction to Bidani culture 
and West Saharan history in the German langu- 
age, as far as I am aware, then undoubtedly the 
first 200 pages of the book will also fill a need 
for the German reader. OBwald here presents 
careful arguments and judiciously weighed 
judgements based on a study of the medieval 
Arabic geographers, the Portuguese sources and 
the folk histories which have survived in Zwaya 
texts, in oral literature, and in articles and 
books by Westerners published in a sundry and 
multi-discipline corpus included in the biblio- 
graphy at the end of the book (pp. 521-42) and 
in the numerous notes at the foot of almost 
every page of the book's eight sections. These 
discuss: early Saharan commerce between the 
eighth and the fourteenth centuries, the Berber 
domination. of the desert and the scanty 
evidence for an Almoravid literary and cultural 
legacy, the penetration of the Banu Hassan into 
Mauritania, the arrival of the Portuguese on the 
coast, the European sea trade and the develop- 
ment of commercial contacts with the interior of 
the Western Sahara around 1500, the colonial 
incursions into the Saharan interior and the 
impact of the French, politically and culturally, 
upon the Moors. The latter portion of the book 
is taken up with the legends and the genealogies 
of the ‘holy families’ which were allegedly 
responsible for the founding of a number of the 
principal commercial and cultural centres and 
towns in the Adràr, Taganit and the Hodh. All 
this 1s related to the beginnings of Arabic 
scholarship in Mauritania and the role of the 
Zwaya (Zawaya) in its development. OBwald 
views this as a relatively recent phenomenon. 
To him, any Almoravid ‘legacy’ lacks weight 
of proof in the documentary archives in 
Mauritania which he has visited, studied and 
photographed. In his opinion, Zwaya literature 
is the determining factor (pp 280-311), 
transcending borders and interacting closel 
with the literary life of Timbuctoo and wi 
ethnic and commercial ties with the Niger 
region of Mali. The role of the Hassani 
Amirates in the literary production of the 
Moors—the sponsorship of poets and the 
impetus to compile local annals, chronicles of 
raids and heroic verse (al-Haswa al-Baysüniyya 
fil ansàb al-Hassániyya is a fine example of this 
genre}—is hardly touched upon in the book. 

The selection of the theme of the study must 
have been difficult in view of the rich new 
archival material microfilmed by the Tübingen 
expeditions One such work, the Nawazil of Ibn 
al-A'mash (Bila'mash) al-‘Alawi al-Shingiti (see 
pp. 292-3, and al-Wasit by Ahmad b. al-Amin 
al-Shingiti, Cairo, 1958, p. 578), allegedly the 
oldest Nawdzil and one of the most outstanding 
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composed by a Moorish scholar of the Western 
Sahara, should without doubt be high in any 
edition and translation priorities for its rich 
content, of value to both sociologists and 
histortans. It furnishes clues to the true signifi- 
cance of the movement of Nasir al-Din and 
Zwaya ‘revivalism’ from the viewpoint of those 
Moorish lettered who were out of sympathy 
with the movement or forthrightly opposed to it 
in the seventeenth century (see the scholar num- 
bered 57, p.491). But such an undertaking 
would need the assistance of a Moorish scholar. 
Better still, it is a task for a qualified Moor, and 
there are still young scholars capable of the 
task, given financial support. A recent work, for 
example, the Kitab al-Takmila by Muhammad 
Fal b Babah al-'Alawi (1849-1930), edited by 
Professor Ahmad wuld al-Hasan (Tunis, 1986), 
offers such a hope, although OBwald seems 
disinclined for any such co-operation. We are to 
be content with a brief word of thanks to two 
Moors in the Foreword 

Instead, he has based his study of the burst of 
Moorish literary activity on the now printed 
Fath al-Shakür by al-Bartili (see J O. Hunwick 
in BSOAS, xxvn, 3, 1964, 571); OBwald spells 
his nisba al-Burtuli, and he has been able to 
dovetail much of his Mauritanian literary 
bibhography into what has been furnished in 
the Fath, by al-Sa'di in the Ta@rikh al-Sudün and 
by Mahmüd Ka'ti in the Tarikh al-Fattash. 
Pages 480—519 offer a most useful hterary 
bibliography à /a Brockelmann, a task under- 
taken by Professor Hunwick and Dr. R.S. 
O'Fahey and begun some time ago, though 
their findings and regular publications were 
either unavailable to OBwald or have been 
surprisingly ignored. Likewise, he has much to 
say about the history of the family of Ahmad 
Baba and his Saharan connexions, discounting 
certain speculative ideas, current hitherto, on 
what Doc to be good evidence; yet only 
recently has he become aware of, or reviewed 
(though with reservations), Elias Saad's highly 
commendable Social history of Timbuktu (also 
reviewed in BSOAS, xLvi, 1, 1985, 135-7) 
whose methodology, findings and genealogies 
are of direct relevance to OBwald’s conclusions. 

Another surprising omission occurs 
elsewhere in this study. It is fascinating to see a 
number of extended passages of text from newly 
discovered Mauritanian Arabic documents, 
more especially from among those housed in the 
archives in Tishit, even if some of these are quite 
recent. Arabic passages, many translated, 
regarding scholarly, commercial and familial 
matters or local accounts of the foundation of 
Wadan and Tishit appears on pp. 314-5, 421-2, 
426-8, 438-9 and 453-4, with other extracted 
passages in the latter part of the book. Indeed, 
much of the substance of the discussion of the 
ancestry of the Idaw al-Hàjj of Wadan, the 
Ya'qübiyyin in particular, the scholar families 
of Walata and Timbuctoo (to which Elias Saad, 
Op. cit , makes extensive reference) on pp. 447- 
67 is meaningful only if compared with, linked 
to, or confirmed by lineal data of historical 
value preserved in the documents of the Kunta. 
One such document, of relatively early date, has 
been published. It was at the heart of the SOAS 
thesis of Dr. Thomas Whitcomb and, much 
condensed, was published in BSOAS, xxxvrl, 
l and 2, 1975, 103-23; 403-17. Whitcomb 
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received great help from Mokhtar Ould 
Hamidoun and Mohammed el-Chenafi. His 
thesis and article may well be the last act 
of major assistance given by the former 
Mauritanian scholar to a Western researcher 
and the fact that he was a Zenaga-speaker made 
his help particularly valuable. 

The genealogical information from the Bu 
La‘raf manuscript, studied by Whitcomb, is 
ignored in OBwald's study. Nor 1s it included 1n 
hus bibliography, and I can only conclude that 
he was unaware of it. But its early date and its 
content could modify some of his own genealo- 
gical arguments and the chronology of the 
earliest manifestations of Moorish literary 
activity. This 1s touched upon in another work 
to which there is no reference, M. M. Ould Bah, 
La littérature juridique et l'évolution du 
malikisme en Mauritanie (Tumis, 1982). 

Without doubt, OBwald’s study marks an 
important step forward 1n Saharan studies It 
cannot be omitted from any future bibliography 
on works concerned with Mauritania and, in 
regard to the early history, is a useful survey and 
re-assessment. However, its chief value is to be 
found in the literary, biographical, biblio- 
graphical and genealogical data which he now 
supplies. Many will be grateful for this and ıt ts 
to be hoped that Mauritanian scholars will have 
access to the microfilmed documents For the 
fact remains, despite OBwald's unwillingness to 
concede it, that it 1s when a Moor works 
together with a Western scholar, as Whitcomb's 
thesis clearly shows, that the most fruitful 
results are obtained It is true that all informa- 
tion needs careful checking and here this book is 
admirable in its thorough assimilation of all 
kinds of source material, oral and written, What 
1s still most necessary is regular contact between 
scholars and researchers in a stil barely 
explored field, and access also to archival 
material ın adjacent Sahelian states. Almost 
limitless horizons seem to lie before one now 
that such a wealth of Moorish literature is 
permanently recorded With the help of the 
archaeologist 1t should now be possible to fill 
many of the gaps in West Saharan history. 
Ofwald has opened up new and exciting vistas 
in his book 


H. T. NORRIS 


DALE F. EICKELMAN: Knowledge and 
power in Morocco: the education 
of a twentieth-century notable. 
(Princeton Studies on the Near 
East.) xviii, 202 pp. Princeton, N.J.; 
Princeton University Press, 1985. 
£35.20. 


In this extremely personalized study, Dale F 
Eickelman takes us through the life and career 
of a rural Moroccan qádi, Hay ‘Abd al-Rahman 
Mansüri, while allowing us to follow his own 
interaction. with his informant. We learn of 
the intellectual and social universe of a rural 
notable raised in what can be called a tradi- 
tional Islamic educational system. Fickelman 
convincingly shows that the Moroccan and 
Islamic concept of knowledge was able to meet 
many of the challenges of colonialism, national- 
ism, and independence. In this sense, the book is 
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corrective of stereotypical views of Muslim 
clerics, who are often viewed as being ossified in 
dated traditions, inflexible and intolerant of 
change. 

We follow Hay ‘Abd al-Rahmàn from the 
small Berber town of Bzü in the foothills of the 
High Atlas mountains where he was born, to 
Marrakesh, where he studied in the Yüsufiyya 
mosque-university, the centre of Islamic higher 
education for the south of Morocco. He then 
served as gadi in his home town of Bzü, and 
later in Boujad. In 1968-1970, Eickelman was 
doing his field-work in Boujad, and Hay ‘Abd 
al-Rahmán became the author's landlord and 
informant. Eickelman's biography is intersper- 
sed with his own comments on the social con- 
text of the qadr's discourse, yet at the same time, 
the author self-consciously explores the nature 
of his relation with the gddi. Thus, the author 
informs us, in a highly readable manner, how 
his social biography 1s constructed. 

The memorization of the Qur'àn was the first 
stage towards Islamic learning, yet equally 
important, tt was linked to the socialization 

rocess Mnemonic ‘possession’ (malakat al- 
hifz), the memorization of key passages of the 
Qur'àn and the ability to make Qur'anic allu- 
sions in social contexts constituted a kind of 
‘cultural capital’ since few students had the 
means to prolong their studies. Those who were 
able to memorize the Qur'àn acquired a higher 
social status. 

The next stage in the education process was 
the rural madrasa or zdwiya, where students of 
Berber origin learned to speak Arabic Their 
relationship to their shaykhs helped them 
establish important ties with fellow students 
and with scholars from other parts of Morocco. 
Studies were continued in the Yusufiyya in 
Marrakesh, where rural students found lodging 
in student hostels. Eickelman shows how 
the Yüsufiyya was not detached from society 
at large, nor was its administration formally 
defined The most respected shaykhs were 
recognized by the wider community, but did not 
receive formal appointment. The success of the 
students depended on their ability to establish a 
network of personal ties which were to help 
them function in wider society. Later, serving in 
Judicial functions, men of learning combined 
their religious knowledge with their understand- 
ing of the local context. In the case of the 
Mansiiris, respect for their learning was coupled 
with respect for their status as local landlords. 

The book is highly informative on aspects of 
twentieth-century Moroccan history, in particu- 
lar, the religious transition during the French 
protectorate ‘Abd ar-Rahman entered the 
Yusufiyya at a time when Islamic learning had 
come under the influence of two significant 
reformist shaykhs, Bu Shu‘ayb al-Dukkali and 
Mukhtar al-Susi (on whom detailed studies are 
needed). Islamic literary circles, influenced by 
reformist ideas, took limited political action on 
some issues affecting the wider Islamic com- 
munity. One important example was their reac- 
tion to the Berber Dahir of 1930, which was a 
turning point in the development of Moroccan 
nationalism. In this proclamation, the French 
protectorate authorities attempted to separate 
Berber regions from the jurisdiction of Muslim 
courts. Nevertheless, Eickelman emphasizes the 
limited nature of political activity among the 
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students, who were constrained by their prim- 
ary aim of the personal mastery of religious 
knowledge. Reformist discourse did not chal- 
lenge the basic social order, and therefore, 
did not advocate direct political action. Yet 
when the Islamic community as a whole was 
threatened—such was the case with the Berber 
Decree—the political context of the implemen- 
tation of the s/irà' became more apparent. Rural 
notables have, in hindsight, been accused of 
collaborating with the French, though as Eick- 
elman suggests, their collaboration with the 
authorities was essentially following the lead of 
their monarchs. Tacit support was later given to 
the nationalist cause through adopting an over- 
tly ‘neutral’ stance. For example, when the 
French involved Hay Thami al-Glawi in the 
circulation of a petition to denounce the king, 
Sidi Muhammad bin Yüsuf (who was sub- 
sequently deposed 1n 1953), most men of learn- 
ing refused to sign. 

The concluding chapter analyses the erosion 
of higher Islamic learning both because of the 
restructuring and control of the mosque univer- 
sities by the French authorities and because of 
the increasing attraction of the élite to the 
French-sponsored government schools. The 
system of traditional higher learning was not 
being passed down to the next generation This, 
according to Eickelman, ‘had no direct impact 
upon the basic popular and learned paradigm of 
valued knowledge as fixed and memorizable... 
(p. 164)’. Yet a shift from the mnemonic 
acquisition of knowledge to consultation of 
books and manuals as a means of acquiring 
religious knowledge is clearly discernible. The 
growth of Islamic militant groups who voice 
opposition to the men of traditional learning 
appears to be a consequence of this religious 
transformation. 

Eickelman raises some important compara- 
tive questions about traditional Islamic intellec- 
tuals in Iran and elsewhere in the Middle East, 
though unfortunately only in a cursory manner. 
This points to the need for other in-depth 
studies of Islamic learning which could be com- 
pared to this sensitive and informative book. 


DANIEL SCHROETER 


H. T. Norris: The Arab conquest of 
the western Sahara: studies of the 
historical events, religious beliefs and 
social customs which made the 
remotest Sahara part of the Arab 
world. (&rab Background Series.) 
xxvi, 309 pp., Harlow: Longman; 
Beirut: Librairie du Liban, 1986. 


The Arab conquest 1s the seventh volume— 
and another is already on the way—in the 
remarkable series which Professor Norris has 
produced to deepen our understanding of Islam 
in the western Sahara, and of related matters 
Three brief chapters, on historical geography, 
the Yemenite Bani Ma'qil, and the Awlad 
Hassan, introduce the book. Four more, 
grouped under the heading ‘The Arabian 
locust’, look at the Awlad Hassan more closely, 
their settlement in Mauritania and western 
Mah, their Arabic culture, the emirates of the 
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Mauritanian Hodh, and in Azawad Two long 
chapters conclude the argument, one on social, 
cultural and juridical metastasis within Saharan 
societies, the other on the Arabization of the 
western Sahara. Three appendices add a third as 
much again to the main text. 

It is all vintage Norrisiyya His style ts rugged 
and demanding, dense with unfamiliar names 
and terms, the commentary weaves its way be- 
twixt blocks of source material—almost exactly 
half the main body of the book (including 
appendices) is direct quotation. We stand 
amidst the master-mason's workshop, sur- 
rounded by massive, rough-hewn, chunks of 
precious marble, pregnant with promise We 
stand 1n awe of the craftsman's vast experience 
and knowledge, his ability to marshall material 
of the greatest intrinsic interest, otherwise 
unavailable, even unknown. Though these 
attributes have originally a different reference, 
we might say that here is a workman who 
putteth forth his hand upon the rock, he over- 
turneth the mountains by the roots, he cutteth 
out rivers among the rocks. Particularly the 
Arabic materials, here translated and made 
accessible to students and scholars everywhere, 
are a great boon. Many Africanists and Islamic- 
ists will turn to them, and turn them to good use 
in a variety of contexts. Such materials will 
never be superseded, never go out of date: they 
are a contribution of permanent value. 

We stand in awe, and grateful. and yet, we 
stand in a measure helpless We need a gentler, 
more solicitous guide, one more conscious of 
the limits of our understanding, as we pick 
our way through the rugged materials, part 
untamed, part Henry Moore masterpieces 
There are, I think, two recurrent problems: one 
relating to the texts and translation, the other to 
the critical apparatus supporting the texts 

As far as texts and translation are concerned, 
here and there a fragment of Arabic appears 
completely untranslated (e.g pp 158, 260, 279), 
which is surely asking a good deal of 'the 
English-speaking reader' for whom the book is 
intended. Some titles of Arabic works are 
translated, some not. The title of the longest text 
in the book, by Shaykh Muhammad al-Guna- 
hani the Taysir al-fattah fi'l-dhabb ‘an ahi al- 
salah, 1s rendered as ‘The facilitation of the 
divine in regard to the protection of the devout’. 
This English neatly preserves the symmetry of 
the Arabic, but leaves the meaning a little 
elusive. might a more pedestrian, but more 
immediately intelligible, wording be, ‘The pro- 
tection of the people of devotion made easy by 
God the conqueror”? 

Clearly the Arabic lying behind the main 
translations 1s often extremely complex, and it is 
only an Arabist of Professor Norris’s stature 
who may put forth his hand upon the rock, and 
cut out a river for us. Nevertheless, the English 
does not always give us quite the help we need: 
here and there are passages which I have 
pondered again and again, and still the essence 
in some cases eludes me Let me cite two 
examples, both from the Taysir. 


Whosoever relieves the affliction of a believer 
from one of the afflictions on the Day of 
Judgement, Allah Almighty 1s the Helper of 
His servant, as long as that servant is the 
helper of his brother. (p. 184). 
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One believer helping another on Judgement 
Day sounds theologically doubtful Might a 
better order be, ‘Whosoever relieves the afflic- 
tion of a believer, Allah Almighty 1s the Helper 
of His servant from one of the afflictions on the 
Day of Judgement, as longas . ? 


The second passage is of special interest, 
illustrating as it does the widespread and intrac- 
table problems which arise on the often surpris- 
ingly ill-defined border between slave status and 
freedom. The brackets are Professor Norris's. 


.. He who claims his status to be that of a 
free man is in the position of the defendant in 
his case to maintain the firmness of his origin, 
for the latter 1s rooted amongst those who are 
free. Whosoever 1s in the position of a 
defendant, where his status as a slave is called 
into question, he, that 1s the defendant, 1s in 
the position of the plaintiff by his mere 
pretension to a [free man’s] origin. Custom- 
ary law witnesses to his truth (p 220) 


There 1s some unevenness in the French 
materials also Some French is translated, some 
not (e g. pp 8-9, 14) on facing pages (60-1) two 
successive passages from the same work by 
Mohamd Moktár ould Bah appear, one 
translated, one not And 1s ‘Niger Buckle’ now 
accepted English, or a faux ami of French 
translation? 


A related language question is that of so-to- 
speak ‘established’ English translations. A pre- 
eminent example 1s the Corpus of early Arabic 
sources for west African history, by Hopkins and 
Levtzion, published in 1981. John Hunwick, in 
his book on Songhay published in 1985 (and 
to which we shall return below), speaks of 
the Corpus as *the standard English-language 
reference' (p. xv), and he uses that, indicating 
any disagreements of his own in the notes This 
seems sensible, and I would put in a plea for this 
practice to be adopted much more widely Pro- 
fessor Norris includes the Corpus in his Biblio- 
graphy, and for some passages he quotes from it 
(e.g. pp 51-2); but for a long quotation from 
Ibn Khaldun (pp 28-9) he prefers his own 
translation—there are no substantial differences 
(Professor Norris mentions two tiny points in 
his notes), but 1s anything gained by thus 
deliberately setting aside the Corpus rendering? 


As for the critical apparatus, this is elaborate 
and valuable, but not always as user-friendly 
nor even as complete as ideally it might have 
been. For example, Professor Norris cites the 
principal Arabic sources he has used (pp. xxii- 
111), and an impressive list 1t ts: but it 15 not easy 
to discover from the book where most of these 
sources actually are. Shaykh Muhammad al- 
Gunahanrs Taysir is one of these, a richly 
rewarding document, an Arabic abridgement of 
which 1s translated in full in Appendix II, over 
40 pages But the actual manuscript itself is 
nowhere described, nor are we told where it ma 
be found. The work is discussed at some lengt 


in the middle of the book (pp.126-7), but. 


neither there nor in his initial list of Arabic 
sources, nor indeed in the Contents, does Pro- 
fessor Norris let slip that on p. 182 a complete 
translation begins The preliminary discussion 
of another long translation speaks of ‘the text 
which follows’—1n fact, a hundred pages later 
(pp 129, 227). 
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Two technical points. I would have welcomed 
more guidance about the significance of italics, 
which adorn the volume rather liberally. I think 
I know why the southern Almoravid centre 
comprised ‘Azuqqi and Awdaghust, and 
perhaps Ghanah’ (pp 135-6), but it 1s rather an 
‘in’ allusion and I wonder how many of Profes- 
sor Norris's other readers will pick ıt up ! Do 
italics within translation—e g., ‘He counted 
amongst them ignorance which is abyssmal 
and compounded’ (p.222)—indicate Professor 
Norris’s emphasis, or 1s the ortginal in red ink? 
Emphatic italics 1n square brackets— the latter 
will result in [spiritual] blindness’ (p. 213)—1 do 
not think I have seen before. 

Second, a little more in the way of Arabic 
equivalents here and there might have been 
illuminating, together with a fuller indexing of 
such terms. None of the following, for example, 
i$ indexed: aman, bay‘a, bid'a, dhimmi, fitna, 
ira (I think this transliteration nowhere 
appears, save in a book title, but the Arabic 
must be behind a number of flights and emigra- 
tions, and the concept is crucial to the argument 
of the Taysir), ytiiàd, kufr, maks, muharibiin, 
takhlit, taglid, 'ulamá', and the like Does khuriü 
perhaps lie behind sorties on p.29, or ‘they 
came forth’ on p. 32? In view of the critical 
importance of this term in the Almoravid con- 
quest of Ghana hypothesis, it would be interest- 
ing to know in what other contexts the term 1s 
used. When people are taught ‘to meditate’ and 
practise the faith (p 220), or when someone 
slaughters a camel and then spends the night 'in 
isolation’ (p. 74), both references seem possibly 
to suggest some technical procedure such as 
khalwa 

Footnotes, of course, are at the back of the 
book This 1s not the author's responsibility. he 
may well have struggled long, though vainly, 
with the publisher over just this point. In the 
hope that someone from Longmans will read 
this review, let us test Just what is involved, 
taking as an example Dhü'l-Qarnayn (Alex- 
ander the Great?) in the index. There are two 
entries, 1x and 171 Almost all the Roman 
numerals ın the index are six pages out. Dhü'l- 
Qarnayn is on p. xv (one of the few index 
references to the ten-page list of plates) On 
p. 171, Dhü'l-Qarnayn has a footnote, n. 69 We 
then leaf back 36 pages, to discover the number 
of the chapter we are in, the name of the chapter 
is at the head of the page, but in the notes the 
chapters are identified by number only Then 
turn on a hundred pages plus, to ' Notes and 
references’ There are no page headings here, 
referring back to chapter or page numbers in the 
main text, so we must leaf through first to ch 1x, 
and then seven pages further on we find n. 69 
This kind of round-the-mulberry bush exercise 
is obligatory also each time the index cites 
a note, say ‘‘Abdallah Agg Adda 82n’, with 
the name actually appearing only on p 269. 
Though the notes, comprising about one-eighth 
of the volume, are only intermittently indexed, 
there are quite enough such entries to reduce the 
reader to despair. Working simultaneously with 
the Conquest, and with Hunwick's book on 
Songhay (where the footnotes are 1n the proper 


1See My review article, ‘Early Arabic 
sources and the Almoravid conquest of Ghana’, 
Journal of African History, 23, 1982, 549-60. 
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place), I was vividly reminded of the vast dif- 
ference in convenience between the two arrange- 
ments—a difference which, in Shaykh Muham- 
mad al-Gunahànrs words (though in another 
context), ‘recalls the distance between this ter- 
restrial earth and the far-off Pleiades’ (pp. 193- 
4). There is an interesting full page of discussion 
tucked in at the beginning of the footnotes to 
ch 11 (pp 255-6), but not a footnote itself, plus 
a brief bibliography at the end of the footnotes 
to ch. v (p. 266): the reader's discovery of both 
seems to depend on chance Appendices II and 
IH are wrongly numbered in the notes The 
main Bibliography 1s brief, but distinguished by 
its introduction of the hitherto little-known 
team of J S. Trimingham and T. Whitcomb, 
collaborating on works formerly attributed to 
one author or the other alone. There are 
a number of such typographical errors. Did 
the Iwilimmeden Tuareg really control the 
sources—or resources?—of the Niger (p. 114)? 
and ‘Anti-Chnstian Pharaonic tyranny’ 
(p 196) poses a delicate chronological conun- 
drum. 

The Arab conquest ıs a precious addition to 
the Norris shelf in my library. No student of 
Islam in África can regard his education as 
complete until he has dipped into the wealth of 
material in this volume, and we may look 
forward with confident expectation to the pro- 
mised forthcoming one. 


HUMPHREY J FISHER 


EDWARD ULLENDORFF: A Tigrinya 
(Tagrarinia) chrestomathy. (Athiop- 
istische Forschungen Bd. 19.) 
242 pp., plate. Stuttgart: Franz 
Steiner Verlag Wiesbaden GmbH, 
1985. DM 86. 


The publication of Edward Ullendorffs 
Tigrinya chrestomathy deserves surely to be 
warmly welcomed by all those interested in and 
concerned with Ethiopia and her people, both 
within the narrower confines of the academic 
world and amongst the ever increasing number 
of those whose professions lead them to an 
involvement with the country. Unlike Amharic, 
Tigrinya has long suffered from a comparative 
scarcity of readily accessible materials that can 
be used in the teaching of the language. The 
nature of many such materials as do exist, 
typically more than forty years old and there- 
fore long out of print, frequently not in English 
and of a decidedly academic orientation and 
therefore not ideally suited to the average 
student with a practical objective in learning the 
language, has only served to keep the teaching 
of Tigrinya at a somewhat academic and 
exclusive level. This is all the more remarkable 
when one calls to mind that Tigrinya has the 
third largest number of speakers of any Semitic 
language, coming after Arabic and Amharic 
and notably ahead of Modern Hebrew. 

In part, the exclusivity of the teaching of 
Tignnya has stemmed from the difficulty of 
obtaining reading materials except by students 
fortunate enough to have access to the few 
libraries which possess such resources. Diffi- 
culties also arise from the lack of teaching 
grammars and textbooks, though there are of 
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course at least two excellent scholarly descrip- 
tive studies in Leslau's Documents tigrigna and 
Voigt's Das tigrinische Verbalsystem, to both of 
which Ullendorff frequently refers 

Not the least problem, however, comes from 
the unsatisfactory and inadequate nature of 
dictionaries of Tigrinya. Aside from da Bas- 
sano’s Vocabolario, which is almost seventy 
years old, and Abba Yohannos Gabra 
dgaabher’s Tigrinya-Amharic dictionary, 
there is little of any use Both of these have their 
obvious disadvantages for the student just 
embarking on the study of Tigrinya A recent 
Tignnya-Tignnya dictionary, Garma-Soyon 
Mabrahtu’s oddly titled — Losand Ag’azt 
(Asmara, 1983/4), which appeared after the 
preparation of Ullendorff's Chrestomathy, can- 
not be said to be of much use to the learner. 
(Also very recently there has appeared a Ger- 
man-Tignrnya dictionary, which the reviewer 
has not seen and consequently cannot comment 
on.) Quite rightly, therefore, Ullendorff remarks 
that ‘an adequate dictionary of modern, late 
twentieth century, Tia remains an important 
desideratum". However, the glossary at the back 
of his Chrestomathy, being some 81 pages long, 
goes a long way toward providing this need. It is 
laid out in the conventional manner of diction- 
aries of Ethiopian Semitic languages and con- 
tains not infrequent references to other diction- 
aries and studies of the language. 

In addition to the glossary, the texts are 
accompanied by a few pages of grammatical 
tables. In his preface Ullendorff explains his 
onginal intention to provide fifty pages or so by 
way of a grammatical outline This, he adds, 
would in the event have proved insufficient to 
do the job properly, particularly when it comes 
to an adequate syntactic description. He there- 
fore includes the grammatical tables and con- 
soles the reader with his ‘hope and intention to 
prepare a full-blown grammar and syntax of 
Tigrinya in the not too distant future’ Such a 
grammar would excellently complement the 
present volume and will be eagerly awaited by 
all concerned 

Existing grammars and studies such as 
Leslau's and Voigt's are indeed fine pieces of 
work, but one begs to suggest that their very 
nature may make them unsuitable for the purely 
language learning aspirations of a good propor- 
tion of people expressing an interest 1n Tigrinya. 
There is still need for a work of scholarly rigour 
which combines the academic and the didactic 
approaches. Ullendorff's Chrestomathy 1s by its 
very title a teaching aid—a collection of texts 
for use in the acquirement of a language—albeit 
one which the author says is 'aimed at the 
mature scholar' and the student who ' probably 
already possesses a knowledge of Go‘oz and 
Amharic’, and who ‘1s working under the 
guidance of a competent supervisor'. Such a 
student will doubtless have access to and should 
be able to make use of existing grammars 
Recently, however, there has developed an 
increased practical interest in learning Tigrinya, 
much of which comes from people who do not 
possess these projected skills and for whom the 
present work may not provide quite the sort of 
aid they require This remark is not meant, 
however, as a direct or adverse criticism of the 
book, as indeed 1t cannot be since the author 1s 
quite clear about the nature of his intended 
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readership What 1s more, it must be stressed 
that there 1s no doubt about or slur upon the 
fine, scholarly qualities of the book 

Turning now to the body of the book which 
contains the texts themselves, the reader 1s at 
once gratified at the wide array of material, 
covering some 127 pages and ranging from 
Bible and other translations, through legal 
codes, novels, newspaper extracts, folk tales and 
poems, to private letters, and concluding with 
an original essay composed by the author's 
helper and informant, Miss Aster Mesghenna 
Whilst much of this material can of course be 
sought out by the student in specialist libraries 
and collections, of particular interest must be 
the newspaper extracts, notably those from the 
Eritrean Weekly News. Complete editions of 
this are extremely difficult to track down ın 
public collections, but special attention. must 
attach to Ullendorff's personal involvement 
with the newspaper which more than mere news 
reporting also provided an invaluable stimulus 
to Tigrinya literary effort Indeed, in his preface 
the author tells us that it was H. J. Polotsky's 
view, expressed as long ago as 1947, that selec- 
tions from the EWN would be a useful com- 
ponent in a Tigrinya reader, and that it is this 
TUM that lies at the very root of the present 
work. 

The texts themselves are reproduced photo- 
mechanically from the originals and are thus 
prone to all the adversities of Ethiopian printed 
material: typographical errors, broken and dis- 
torted characters, and 1n general poor quality 
printing. Ullendorff has corrected misprints in 
the texts, sometimes by hand and sometimes 
with the correction printed in. the margin 
Defective characters are occasionally also 
adjusted by hand in the body of the text. If one 
were to want to find fault with the book, this 
would be the prime candidate. It does seem odd 
in a volume from such a prestigious and, dare 
one say, expensive series to find hand correc- 
tions of this nature. Surely it would have been 
neater if corngenda had been provided in 
printed footnote form at the bottom of the 
respective pages? Be that as it may, the criticism 
is only one of aesthetics and not of real sub- 
stance. 

A criticism which is of greater substance that 
might be proffered, however, concerns the 
annotation of the texts, or rather the lack of it. 
It 1s true that many points of lexical difficulty or 
obscurity are covered in the glossary and there 
are several references to Leslau's grammar on 
points of syntax. None the less, given the 
relatively sparse documentation and discussion 
of Tigrinya syntax, for instance, when com- 
pared, say, with Amharic, the reader and poss- 
ibly even the ‘competent supervisor’ with whom 
the author trusts his readers will be working 
may be justified in wishing for some more 
explicit help in solving the more complex and 
difficult constructions that can be found 
throughout the texts, and this 1n spite of the 
traditional chrestomathy framework of the 
book. He may wish he had had the benefit of the 
insights into Tigrinya structure that the author's 
long experience of the language has given him. 
He may also wonder why the author has not 
more expressedly shared the fruits of the discus- 
sions between himself and his informant. As 
Ullendorff notes in his preface, Tigrinya 
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presents the reader with a remarkable degree of 
spelling variation, much more so than does 
Amharc. Sometimes the variation is slight and 
obvious, sometimes ıt 1s not. In a language like 
Tigrinya which does not possess a single, more 
or less standardized form, and in the writing of 
which each speaker attempts to transfer to the 
page the vagaries of his own speech, the foreign 
learner is surely entitled to crave more 
assistance than in other languages, where he can 
have recourse to a good, standard reference 
grammar. 

None of these minor points should, however, 
detract from the appreciation of whats after all 
a major contribution to the field of Tigrinya and 
Ethiopian language studies in general. The 
author has not only made accessible to the 
student a wide range of reading materials, but 
has provided a Tigrinya—English glossary, a 
small-scale dictionary indeed, the value and 
usefulness of which extends beyond the bounds 
of the texts alone Armed with Ullendorffs 
Chrestomathy, 1t now becomes more practicable 
than hitherto to embark upon the teaching of 
Tignnya at university level, and all we now 
await m eager anticipation ıs the promised 
grammar and syntax. 


DAVID L. APPLEYARD 


GILBERT DAGRON and HARALAMBIE 
MiHÁAESCU (ed. and tr.): Le traité 
sur la guérilla (De velitatione) 
de l'empereur Nicéphore Phocas 
(963—969). (Le Monde Byzantin.) 
358 pp., map, chart. Paris: Editions 
du CNRS, 1986. 


The impact of a new edition and French 
translation of the De velitatione upon the 
English-speaking world will have been dulled a 
little by the recent edition and translation of the 
same work by G. T. Dennis (in Three Byzantine 
military treatises, Washington, D.C., 1985, 
appearing in 1986). There are several di- 
vergences between the two editions on the cases 
of nouns and participles, but these do not 
materially affect the meaning 

The text of the treatise owes something to 
the experiences of Nicephorus Phocas on 
the Byzantine eastern frontier in the 940s 
and earlier 950s. According to the preface, 
Nicephorus set down in writing the manner in 
which guerilla warfare should be fought, and 
instructed the (anonymous) author to compose 
a treatise on the subject. To apportion the 
respective contributions to the treatise of 
Nicephorus and our anonymous author is 
inevitably contentious, and Dagron’s accentua- 
tion of the role of Nicephorus evokes questions. 
In particular, the excursus in ch. xix could flow 
from the pen of any disgruntled veteran com- 
mander. It expatiates with passion on the need 
to bolster soldiers’ morale through regular pay- 
ments of salaries and tax-exemptions on their 
properties, and bewails the harm done by inter- 
fering civilian officials Dagron avers that this 
outburst is unlikely to have been written by an 
ordinary commander and takes it to be a 
*manifesto' of Nicephorus, calling for the con- 
solidation of a military élite. Dagron's belief 
that Nicephorus's writings on guerilla warfare 
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date from before his accession to the throne in 
963 may well be correct. But if Nicephorus 
wrote as Domestic of the Schools his 
sympathies would not necessarily have been 
engaged so closely by the problems of the 
strategos (military governor) and his men in the 
provinces. The huge armues Nicephorus was 
then marshalling 1ncluded many soldiers of the 
lagmata (regiments based ın Constantinople) 
and foreigners, as well as theme soldiers 
Undoubtedly Nicephorus consistently believed 
that the army should occupy a central, privi- 
leged, place in Byzantine society But, as 
Dagron recognizes (p 245), his actions as 
emperor served to strengthen the central army 
at the expense of the themes and their strategoi. 
Even if he had penned a manifesto championing 
the rights of the strategos a few years earlier, 
would he have left it among the materials which 
he entrusted to a subordinate to work up into a 
treatise? 

The treatise does not attempt a general des- 
cription of the manners and motivation of the 
Muslims, such as Leo VI offered in his Taktika 
at the beginning of the tenth century. In fact, the 
enemy are very seldom identified by generic 
terms such as ‘descendants of Ismael" or ‘sons 
of Agar' Far more often they are named after 
their places of departure, Tarsus or Cilicia. The 
treatise's geographical focus 1s quite narrow, as 
Dagron observes: the borderlands of south-east 
Asia Minor, straddling the Taurus and anti- 
Taurus ranges. Themes as far to the north-east 
as Melitene, Hanzit and Romanoupolis are also 
mentioned, but it 1s the long-established themes 
of the Anatolico: and Cappadocia that form the 
backdrop to the dramatic goings-on which the 
treatise unreels. 

As Dagron puts it, '11 y a du western dans ces 
épisodes’. Speed, familiarity with the terrain 
and constant surveillance of the enemy from the 
higher ground are of the essence. A technical 
term, paramone, designates the constant 
shadowing of the enemy: dust-clouds and the 
neighing of horses will assist the trackers, while 
experienced men can estimate the attackers’ 
numbers from the grass trampled down by their 
horses’ hooves. The treatise carefully dis- 
tinguishes between the different types of incur- 
sion, ranging from minor forays, carried out 
exclusively by cavalrymen to more complex 
attacks, involving infantry and camps as well as 
cavalry Most formidable of all were the major 
expeditions (fossata). These ‘encrusted them- 
selves’ ın a region, aiming at the systematic 
devastation of an entire district, and were not 
averse to besieging Byzantine strongholds. 
Dagron sagely connects this precise categoriza- 
tion with the urgency of the treatise’s inyunc- 
tions to ascertain the attackers’ numbers The 
treatise offers important indications as to the 
numbers of the Arab marauders An average 
raiding band consisting exclusively of cavalry 1s 
likely to number around 6,000 men, each man 
having a reserve mount. Larger forces, compris- 
ing infantry as well as cavalry and making use of 
camps, are expected to number 9,000 men, and 
major expeditions were still more sizeable. 
There 1s no reason to doubt these figures, seeing 
that they are based on empirical knowledge. 

Dagron emphasizes that hfe in the border- 
lands was geared to warfare, and the rhythm of 
Arab raid, Byzantine ambush and (occasional) 
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counter-raid was well-established by the mid 
tenth century. Each side had its allotted role and 
Dagron aptly terms their interrelationship one 
of 'complémentanté' (p. 193). Their ways of life 
had far more in common with one another than 
they did with the inhabitants of their respective 
inner provinces. In a sense, the military élite and 
organization of each side actually depended on 
the other for their raison d'être It 1s noteworthy 
that our treatise 1s vague as to territorial fron- 
tiers, seldom using a term with the precise sense 
of *border'. Undoubtedly, there was an elabor- 
ate chain of observation posts stretching to the 
outer hmits of the Byzantine sphere, but the 
word denoting frontier (akrar) occurs in the 
treatise quite rarely (see index) The notion of a 
frontier must have been elusive in rough, 
broken, terrain whose mountains and gorges 
were the stamping-ground of Byzantines, Arabs 
and freebooters alike. There was no question of 
any closed border. Dagron draws attention to 
the treatise's assumption that merchants will 
regularly be crossing between the Byzantine and 
the Arab spheres—and that they can be used as 
spies. At the same time, there existed borderers 
who lived by mounting patrols and small-scale 
raids into the Arab lands Their raiding bands 
were small: Dagron shows that one of the Greek 
words for them, fasinarios, derives from the 
Armenian word for ten (tasn). And this word, in 
turn, points to the ethnic origins of many of 
those frequenting the borderlands. Armenians 
lived not only as francs tireurs or brigands but 
also as regular observers in Byzantine outposts 
or as soldiers The author of our treatise was 
doubtful of their loyalty. His opinion of the 
Armenians was a commonplace among Byzan- 
tine writers. The presence of numerous 
Armenians can only have served to blur the 
sense of a frontier, while also contributing to the 
unique character of the region, neither really 
Byzantine nor Arab 

The treatise De velitatione prompts many 
other musings about the society and military 
organization of the one area where Byzantines 
and Arabs encountered one another directly 
and incessantly. Dagron's perceptive commen- 
tary elucidates many of the problems, major 
and minor, which the text raises, while throwing 
out suggestive ideas about the treatise’s place in 
the history of the borderlands during the first 
two-thirds of the tenth century. This work 1s 
supplemented by a valuable study of the politi- 
cal significance of the Phocas family in the tenth 
century, written by J-C. Cheynet. Cheynet 
shows that the Phocas clan dominated the com- 
mand-structure of the themes of south-east Asia 
Minor, and that no other great family 
approached the Phocases in politico-military 


weight. 


JONATHAN SHEPARD 


ALi UĞUR: The Ottoman ‘ulema in the 
mid-17th century: an analysis of 
the Vaka'i ‘ti ‘l-fuzala of Mehmed 
peyhi Ef. (Islamkundliche Unter- 
suchungen, Bd. 131.) cxv, 630 pp. 
Berlin: Klaus Schwarz Verlag, 1986. 


The publication of an Ottoman biographical 
dictionary should only be welcomed by 
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scholars Study of the Ottoman ‘ulema to 
c. 1700 relies heavily upon the nineteenth-cen- 
tury printings of the compendia of 
Tagkopruzade (d.1561), his translator Mecdi 
(d. 1590), and his continuator Ata’: (d 1635), 
and upon the more recent publication. of 
Usakizade’s (d 1703) text and (again 1985) of 
Taskopruzade All give the full-length, Arabic- 
script texts. 

The publication of Seyhi's Vaka'i ‘ti 'I-fuzala 
is an important contribution to the range of 
accessible reference works However, as 
prepared by Dr Uğur, the present work ıs 
neither a printing nor an edition; it covers only 
the first half of Seyhi's original, containing 735 
individuals from Ata’: himself to 1687, the end 
of the reign of Mehmed IV Deeming Seyhri's 
prose to have little literary merit, the editor has 
extracted the factual details of each entry and 
presented these in the form of chronological 
hsts The information includes, typically, dates 
of mulazemet and of appointments; type, rank 
and location of posts; predecessors and 
sometimes successors in office, date of death; 
and (if included by Şeyhi) remarks upon special 
scholastic or literary ability. For ease of use, 
such listing has considerable appeal. The 
material is clearly and methodically arranged, 
and most entries have general footnote 
references to facilitate comparison with 
Usakizade and later compendia. The remedying 
of Seyhi's factual deficiencies was not, under- 
standably, within the scope of the editor’s work 

In his lengthy introduction, Ugur attempts an 
analysis of professional and social aspects of the 
mid seventeenth-century i/miye. This 1s neither 
comprehensive nor profound, and ts generally 
unsatisfactory Although many of his points 
may be substantially correct, the logic of Ugur’s 
arguments 1s frequently unconvincing, and 
allows the distinct impression that the findings 
of this ‘analysis’ were dictated more by prior 
expectation than by a proper study of the 
material. For instance, it may indeed be true 
that the learned hierarchy was tending towards 
a closed profession in this penod—but the 
evidence that of 735 men, 219 had imiye 
fathers, and that of these 219, 18 had ilmiye 
grandfathers, does not entitle one to claim con- 
vincingly that ‘after three or more generations 
the learned career became virtually a family 
profession’. 

The present work was originally a doctoral 
thesis and 1s here published unrevised. The 
introduction does not do credit to the body of 
the work, and is riddled with irritating spelling 
mistakes. An approved Ph.D thesis and a suc- 
cessful publication are not necessarily the same 
thing, as the present reviewer well knows. Dr 
Ugur’s book would have been better published 
with most of its introduction omitted and with 
the second half of Seyhi's work included. 


CHRISTINE WOODHEAD 


AHMET UĞUR: The reign of Sultan 
Selim I in the light of the Selim- 
nàme literature. (Islamkundliche 
Untersuchungen, Bd. 109.) [xiv], 
403 pp. Berlin: Klaus Schwarz 
Verlag, 1985. 
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The title of this work 1s misleading on two, if 
not three, counts. First, the period it covers is 
not ‘the reign of Sultan Selim I’ (1512-20) but 
the last four years of Bayezid II’s reign and the 
first two-and-a-half years of the reign of Selim I 
(1508-14). It ends with Selim’s return to 
Amasya after his Persian campaign, and stops 
short of his major territorial conquests (south- 
east Anatolia, Syria, Egypt, the Hijaz) 
Secondly, although the book does indeed have 
as one of its two main constituents a compara- 
tive survey of the contents (down to December 
1514) of what are probably the seven most 
important 'Selim-nàmes', the basis for this 
survey, and the second major component of the 
book, is provided by the full text, in facsimile 
and transhteration, of the relevant two sections 
of an Ottoman historical work of a different 
kind, Kem4l Pasa-zade’s Tevarih-i Al-i ‘Osman. 
Dr. Ugur admits (p 5) that this text, being part 
ofa much longer work, cannot readily be classi- 
fied as a 'Selim-name'—the generic name for 
historical works devoted solely to the achieve- 
ments of Selim I, and usually beginning with an 
account of the prolonged succession struggle by 
which he came to power. The use of the phrase 
*'Selim-name literature’ in the title equally dis- 
guises the fact that sections of two other general 
histories of the Ottomans, the Tacu’t-Tevarih 
and the Kunhu'l-Ahbür, are also included in 
Ugur's survey. 

The third objection, perhaps less obvious, 
which one might make to the title of this book 
relates to the intellectual focus and scope of the 
study. The wording of the title arouses an 
expectation that the data contained in the 
Selim-nàmes will be evaluated from the point of 
view of what they collectively contribute to our 
knowledge of the historical period tn question. 
In fact, however, Ugur’s approach to his 
material 1s essentially expository, and he makes 
no attempt to analyse the divergences between 
the different accounts, or to assess the relative 
credibility of conflicting statements. Footnote 
references to other available data, such as 
published documents, and to studies of parti- 
cular events or problems, are equally devoid of 
any critical element. Analysis and synthesis 
alike are resolutely avoided throughout the 
work, which ends abruptly at the end of the 
final section of the 'commentary', with no con- 
clusion of any kind 

In view of the recognized importance of 
Kemal Paga-zade’s history of the Ottoman 
dynasty, the publication here, for the first time, 
of the ‘supplementary’ section of Defter 8 and 
the whole of Defter 9 is greatly to be welcomed, 
especially since, in the case of Defter 9, six 
manuscripts have been collated, and variant 
readings recorded The text has also been pro- 
vided with an index. Not a word of explanation 
is given about the system of transliteration 
employed, which is, in fact, based on the widely- 
recognized {slam Ansiklopedisi ‘transcription 
alphabet’, except that the circumflex, instead of 
the macron, is used to indicate long vowels, and 
the symbols g and £ are used more or less 


indiscriminately for both d and s, whereas the 
system properly eschews £, transhterating f as 
gand 4) asg Apart from this specific area of 
mconsistency, minor errors of transliteration 
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occur at the rate of several per page. Most of 
these affect single letters only, are to be 
attributed to scriptorial negligence rather than 
to misreading, and are an irritation rather than 
an obstacle to comprehension Overall, insofar 
as this reviewer’s limited collation of translitera- 
tion and facsimile suggest, the reading of the 
text 1s reasonably accurate. The following, 
however, have been noted as substantive errors 
from the earlier portion of the text: 

P 32, Il. 15-16. For küh-sgükuh, read küh-i 
güküh-i; p. 39. After I. 19, the following has been 
omitted: Memalik yüz tutub yer yer hardba/ 
Re'aya düşdi havf-u-izpraba]. Sabikd ta'yin-u- 
tebeyyün olindugi üzre, p. 44, 1. 10. For menhr 
‘forbidden’, read münhi ‘informer’; p. 45, 1. 18. 
For hazerde, read hàzirda; p. 46,1 19. For oldi, 
read aldı; p. 50, 1. 9. For Sub. read alub; p. 51, 
I. 6. For bula, read birle; p. 51, 1. 16, and p 52, 
1. 6. For tevciye, read tevcih; p. 52, 1.22. For 
idüb (plus comma), read iden (without comma). 

One of the virtues of transliteration as a 
method of publishing Ottoman texts 1s that it 
obliges the editor to resolve those ambiguities 
which derive solely from the limitations of the 
Arabic script. Its use does not, however, as 
Ugur seems to think, absolve him from the 
responsibility of elucidating, or at least grap- 

ling with, the obscurities of other kinds (lingu- 
istic peculiarities, references to non-obvious 
people and places, indeterminate grammatical 
subjects or referents, and sheer textual corrup- 
tion) from which no pre-modern text is entirely 
free. Ugur’s use of the term ‘commentary’ to 
designate his comparative survey of the con- 
tents of the various historical works he is deal- 
ing with conveniently disguises the fact that he 
provides no editorial commentary whatsoever 
on Kemal Pasa-zade’s text! The existence of 
problems of interpretation is simply not 
recognized. 

What Ugur does in his ‘commentary’ 
(pp. 146-275) 1s to indicate, for each section of 
Kemal Pasa-zade’s text, the degree to which the 
accounts given of the episode in question in 
each of the other works agree with or differ 
from it in terms of content. In view of the fact 
that most of these other sources remain 
unpublished, this essentially descriptive survey 
is not without value. However, it hardly addres- 
ses at all the problem to which the book 1s 
supposedly directed, namely (p. 5), ‘the inter- 
relationship of the Selim-ndmes to one another 
both in their content and in their style’. Matters 
of style are (apart from a few broad generaliza- 
tions in the introduction) actually not treated at 
all. As for interrelationship in terms of content, 
this is presumably supposed to be self-evident 
from the juxtaposed summaries, since, at least 
as far as the Selim-ndmes themselves are con- 
cerned, very few observations are made con- 
cerning the possible derivation of an account 
given in one from that given in another. In fact, 
contrary to what Ugur has led one to expect, the 
picture which emerges from the ‘commentary’ 
as a whole is remarkable for the degree of 
independence ıt reveals between the different 
works. . 

The order in which the Selim-námes appear in 
each section of the ‘commentary’ is supposedly 
‘chronological order of composition’, an 
arrangement which, it is implied (pp. i-ii) makes 
the chain of dependence self-evident. This bland 
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statement disguises the fact that, 1n most cases, 
the date of composition of these works is far 
from precisely determinable. In placing the 
Selim-ndme of Celal-zade Mustafa before that 
of Sukri, moreover, Ugur has seriously disre- 
garded the available evidence. It is known that 
Celal-zade wrote his Selim-ndme sometime 
between 1557 and 1566 (C. J. Kerslake in 
Turcica, 1X/2-x, 1978, 40), whereas Sükri, as 
Ugur himself acknowledges (p. 16), appears to 
have died early in Süleymàn's reign. This error 
of arrangement allows Ugur to state, in the first 
section of the commentary (p. 147) that Sükri 
here ‘merely offers a summary of” Celal-zade— 
whose work he could not possibly have seen! 

Only in the case of Ishak's Selim-náme do 
phrases such as ‘identical with ...’ or “much the 
same as...' frequently stand in place of a 
separate summary, and here the object of com- 
parison is Kemal Pasa-zade’s text itself. The 
close conformity in content between lshak's 
work (which ends soon after Selim’s accession) 
and the ‘supplement’ to Kemal Paga-zade's 
Defter 8 has already been noted by Ugur in a 
general way on p. 10. Unfortunately, his pre- 
disposition to regard Kemaàl Pasa-zade's work 
as archetypal (pp 1, 26—27) prevents him from 
considering the possibility that /shak was Kemal 
Paga-züde's main source for the last few years of 
Bayezid’s reign. The a priori assumption (p. 11) 
that Íshák's work would have been composed 
during the reign of Süleymàán is belied by the 
fact that one of the Topkapi Saray: manuscripts 
(Revan 1276) is dated 925 (1519). Given the 
clear internal evidence, cited by Ugur (p.23) 
that the ‘supplement’ to Defter 8 was written in 
Süleymán's reign, it would be possible for Ishak 
to have served as a source for Kemal Pasa-zade, 
but not vice versa. 

In the case of the Tacü't-tevári and the 
Künlnui'l-ahbür, the commentary frequently 
identifies one or more of the Selim-ndmes as the 
source of their information on a given episode. 
Too often, however, it is not made clear whether 
this attribution. is attested explicitly by 
Sa‘deddin or ‘Ali, or is merely postulated on the 
basis of Ugur’s comparison of the texts. 

Far more serious, however, than any of the 
weaknesses identified above is a major confu- 
sion which undermines the credibility of 
the entire work, regarding the attribution of 
the 'Selim-nàme ' of Sa'di b. 'Abdülmüte'àl to 
Kemal Pasa-zade. The confusion derives from 
the fact that, of the two Istanbul manuscripts of 
this work, only one (Revan 1277) names its 
author within the text (f.3a) as (bu 'abd-i 
paymal) Sa'di ibn-i 'Abdülmüte'ál. In the other 
(Hazine 1424), the author is referred to 
anonymously (f. 3a) as bu ‘abd-1 háksür, and on 
f. la, among several other erased or illegible 
inscriptions, the words Selim-nàme Kemal Paşa- 
zdde appear—in a different hand from that of 
the text. This totally unauthenticated attribu- 
tion, combined with an ambiguous statement 1n 
Riyazrs Tezkere, led Şehabeddin Tekindag to 
the extraordinarily contradictory position. of 
identifying and describing this text (citing both 
mancnpe in each case) twice over in the 
course of one article ('Selim-námeler', Tarih 
Enstitusü Dergisi, 1, 1970, 197—230), first 
(pp. 208-10) as the Se/im-nàme of Kemal Paşa- 
zade, and then (pp.217-18), without any 
reference to the preceding discussion, as the 
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Selim-ndme of Sa'di b 'Abdülmüte'al It is 
typical of the uncritical approach adopted by 
Ugur that, despite its centrality to his topic, he 
offers no assessment of Tekindag's article, 
although he indicates his awareness of it by 
occasional neutral references. On this particular 
point, he avoids any mention of Tekindag’s 
confusion, perhaps because he is unable to 
resolve it. 

In the second part of Ugur’s introduction, 
where he gives brief descriptions of each of the 
Selim-ndmes, the author of the text in question 
is identified (p 15) as the otherwise unknown 
Sa'di b. 'Abdülmüte'àl. The work ıs said ‘to 
have been given an undue importance' (this 
refers to its having been the subject of a doctoral 
thesis by Marie Thérése Speiser in 1946), and to 
be ‘in fact, almost entirely derived from Defters 
vin and ix of Kemâl Pasa-záde'. The desig- 
nation 'Selim-náme of Kemal Paga-záde' is 
mentioned (with an apparently dismissive 
exclamation mark) in a footnote on the same 
page, but this attribution is unjustly ascribed to 
the catalogue (sc. F E. Karatay, Tepkapi Sarayı 
Muzesi Kiittiphanest Türkçe Yazmalar 
Kataloğu), which actually identifies Hazine 1424 
merely as ‘the same work’ as Revan 1277. 
* Certain minor differences’ (we are told in the 
same footnote) ‘ between Sa'di and Kemal Paga- 
záde make 1t unlikely that the latter could be the 
author of thus work ' This seems a clear enough 
recognition of Sa‘di’s authorship, and a rejec- 
tton of the existence of a separate ‘ Selim-ndme’ 
by Kemál Paga-zade, which receives no further 
mention anywhere ın Ufur's introduction. One 
is therefore astonished to find that, in the com- 
mentary, the first work to be presented ın each 
section is none other than ‘KPZsn’, which 1s 
glossed in the list of abbreviations for ‘the mss 
of Kemal] Paga-záde's history’ (p. 1v) as ‘Kemal 
Paga-záde, Selim-ndme, Topkapi Sarayı, 
Hazine, 1424" The only mention which Sa'di 
receives in the commentary is a note at the end 
of each section, showing which folios in ‘Sa‘d’ 
(sc Revan 1277) correspond to the cited folios 
of ‘KPZsn’ (sc. Hazine 1424) 

A footnote on p. 159, referring to the dis- 
crepancies between Kemal Pasa-zade’s Defter 8 
and ‘KPZsn’ on the subject of the circum- 
stances of Selim's move from Trabzon to Kefe, 
makes the extraordinarily otiose remark ‘This 
obvious inconsistency between the two works 
which are attributed to Kemal Pasa-záde leads 
one to be suspicious of the actual authorship of 
the Selfm-náme. Ugur seems to be unaware of 
the blindingly obvious inconsistency of his own 
position on this issue. There cannot really be 
any serious doubt regarding  Sa'di b. 
'Abdulmüte'al's authorship of the ‘Selim- 
name’—which is actually a ‘ Seltim-name-plus', 
bringing the narrative down to 1525 (five years 
into the reign of Süleymàn). The obscurity 
surrounding the person of Sa'di argues in 
favour of, not against, his authorship, which is 
supported also by the Basel and Paris manu- 
scripts (ignored by Ugur). As for the supposed 
derivation of Sa‘di’s work (or rather, of the part 
of it down to December 1514) from Kemal 
Pasa-zade’s eighth and ninth defters, this 1s not 
borne out by the evidence of Ugur’s ‘commen- 
tary’, which cannot be said to show this text as 
standing in a closer relationship to Kemal! Paşa- 
zade than do the other Selim-ndmes. 
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Finally, the intending reader of this book 
should be aware that, although published in 
1985, ıt has not been updated in any way since 
its acceptance as a doctoral thesis at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh in 1973. 


CELIA KERSLAKE 


Roy MOTTAHEDEH: The mantle of the 
Prophet: learning and power in 
modern Iran. 416 pp. 1986. Chatto 
and Windus, London: £12.95. 


This is a strange but interesting book It 
offers a kind of kaleidoscopic view of Persian 
history and the response of Persian intellectuals 
to their history. The author’s purpose (in part at 
least) ıs to give the non-specialist reader an 
insight into the complexity of the Shit 
inheritance of modern Iran and an understand- 
ing of the revival of religious enthustasm and 
the reassertion of the demand that religion 
should play a role in politics. In this he succeeds 
admirably. Secondly, Professor Mottahedeh 
(whose love for Iran and its heritage 15 evident 
from the book) is, perhaps, seeking for himself a 
perception of the intellectual and social evolu- 
tion of Iran through the mind of a mullah, in the 
belief that such a perception is central to an 
understanding of Persian history and con- 
temporary events In this enterprise he was able 
to benefit from the help of a number of persons, 
among them a nulla of great erudition and 
perspicacity Respecting the wish of the mullah 
to remain anonymous, he refers to him 1n the 
book as Ali Hashemi, a sayyed from Qum. He 
points out that he 1s not referring to an arch- 
etypal mullah and that his book reflects what 
‘real’ Iramians said, though a number of details 
and episodes have been transferred from the 
lives of some persons to the lives of others in 
order to preserve their anonymity Mottahedeh 
gives us a lively description of life in an Islamic 
seminary in Qum and a fascinating account of 
the life of a mullah—aibeit one gifted with 
extraordinary sensitivity—and his friends 

The life of Ali Hashemi is the thread which 
runs through the book, but there are many 
digressions into past history, told from the 
author's own perspective These digressions, 
which fill a large part of the book, break into the 
narrative of Ali Hashemi's hfe rather awk- 
wardly. Nevertheless, they will give the non- 
specialist reader an understanding of the 
development of Persian religious and secular 
urban thought and of the role of Shi'ism in 
shaping Persian traditions of crvility. Some of 
the 1ncidents Mottahedeh relates and the per- 
sonages he describes reflect the antitheses and 
ambiguities in Persian character and history. 
Numerous figures from medieval and modern 
times flit across the pages, but they do not live 
as does his account of Ali Hashemi. There is a 
long digression on Dr. Musaddiq, who, Motta- 
hedeh remarks, was for his admirers a lion of 
God like ‘All, a prince of martyrs like Husayn, 
and (rather 1mprobably) a hero like Rustam, 
rolled into one. Three men, belonging to the 
twentieth century, Dr ‘Isa Sadiq, Ahmad 
Kasravi and Al Ahmad, illustrate the diversity 
of Persian character. 

The life of ‘Ysa Sadiq, the son of a merchant, 
Is instructive. His attitude to the rise of Reza 
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Shah and to modern education was typical of 
that of many intellectuals, though there were 
others who were not prepared to compromise 
with the new regime and chose retirement. ‘Isa 
Sadiq died in 1978. Kasravi was also the son of 
a merchant. His grandfather was a mullah He 
was something of a maverick. Educated at a 
Qur’anic school and a madrasa at Tabriz, he 
associated with the constitutionalists Later he 
became a pamphleteer and attacked Shr‘ beliefs 
and practices. He also led a crusade against the 
cult of Persian poetry and instituted a book- 
burning festrval for his followers. There was 
another side to hum also: he wrote serious works 
on Persian history In 1946 he was assassinated 
by one of the Fadayan-i Islam. 

Al Ahmad, generally regarded as the most 
original writer of Persian short stories to emerge 
after the Second World War, was in a sense a 
religious and political dissenter. He grew up in a 
family of strong religious convictions at a time 
when Persia was experiencing the confusion of 
the Second World War. He attended a madrasa 
and subsequently was sent to Najaf After a 
brief stay there he returned to Tehran and 
joined the Tudeh party. Like many of his com- 
patriots he was attracted to the party because 
radical intellectuals belonged to it, rather than 
because of his understanding of Marxism. 
When the party spht in 1948, he left it with 
Khalil Mali. Disilusioned by his political 
experiences, he devoted the rest of his hfe to 
writing, apart from a brief interlude m 1950-53 
when he again joined Maliki in political ven- 
tures, only to withdraw after the fall of Dr. 
Musaddiq. His later works mirror many of the 
problems which faced contemporary Iran, 
particularly in hus attitude to, and criticism of, 
the West. He also identified strongly with rural 
life, which was unusual for a radical intellectual. 
The pull of Islam, in spite of his radical inclina- 
tions, remained strong, though he was never an 
orthodox Muslim This gave a religious dimen- 
sion to his work and isolated htm from the left- 
wing activists with whom he had earlier been 
associated. Nevertheless, his uncompromising 
critique of contemporary Persian society made 
him a symbol for revolutionary youth and he 
gathered round himself a cóterie of admirers 
among students and intellectuals He died in 
1969. 

The book starts with a description—striking 
in the authenticity of its details—of how Ali 
Hashemi, while working in his garden at Qum, 
heard the news of Khumayni’s taking power on 
11 February 1979. It describes the sense of relief 
and elation which Ali felt at this news. Never- 
theless, his reaction was also one of unease. He 
knew that the past could not return and he 
wondered what his responsibilities as a learned 
mullah and a descendant of the Prophet would 
be There is also a delightful account of the 
reaction of his gardener Hamid The book then 
goes back to Ali's childhood. This too has many 
vignettes of undeniable authenticity—of his 
home which, like the shrine at Qum, was 
enclosed in a wall and was a world 1n itself, of 
expeditions to the bazaar, and of Ali’s 
schooldays Of particular interest are remarks 
on the study of law (pp. 108-9) and Ali’s 
introduction to mysticism (pp 137 ff ). Motta- 
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hedeh notes that Khumayni's teacher of irfan, 
Javad Maliki Darjazini, had been taught irfan 
by Husayn Quii Hamadant, who had been 
Jamal al-Din Asadabadi (Afghani)’s tezcher, 
thus indicating a link between Jamal al-Dm and 
Khumayni, though he points out that they were, 
in many respects, very different persons 

In 1966 Ali went to Najaf because he vished 
to study under Khumayni, who had a-rived 
there in 1965 after expulsion from Iran. Ai had 
already known him in Qum and been ar eye- 
witness of Khumayni’s attack on the SE3h in 
1963 after the government raid on the Faydiya 
madrasa ın Qum that year, and ale of 
Khumayni’s address in the madrasa cn 10 
Muharram (Ashiir4) in the following year. prior 
to hus arrest and exile. Commentinz on 
Khumayni’s sojourn in Najaf, Mottaaedeh 
writes, 


‘In a way the moral economy of Qàja- Iran 
had been re-established Iranians had. their 
own leading jurisconsults at home, bu they 
had another leading jurisconsult, hostile to 
the Iranian government, in safety m mearby 
Iraq. By giving sidelong glances—wrhout 
total commitment—to the jurisconsult 12 Iraq 
they let the Iranian government knov that 
their obedience to the government cou not 
be taken for granted. When they returned 
from pilgrimages to the holy places ir Iraq 
they proudly told each other that the’ had 
prayed behind " Agha"'' (p. 246). 


Then in 1969 Khumayni gave a serzs of 
lectures on the idea of ‘the guardianship of the 
Jurist' and began to say openly that it wa. time 
to overthrow the Shah Meanwhile, in 19€3, Ali 
had returned to Qum There is an evozative 
description of his pleasure at his homeccming 
and his love for the ‘dry hills around Qom, its 
rocky, half-empty river, its outlying shrines, and 
the unexpected greenness of its orckards’ 
(p 249) There follows a description of Al's life 
in Qum as he attached himself to Mar'asln, one 
of the three maráji' then living in Qum, h»w he 
became drawn into politics, and hus enccunter 
with Savak and his imprisonment 

About 1974 Al: moved to Tehran, where he 
taught at the theological faculty at the uaiver- 
sity. Again, there is a vivid picture of ife in 
Tehran, which was very different from Qum, 
and of the difficulty Ali experienced in combin- 
ing his two sets of friends: mullahs and pious 
businessmen who sought him out as ar out- 
standing young scholar with ties to the leading 
men of Qum, and on the other hand, seculanzed 
professors in the humanities and the social 
sciences who were delighted to have a student 
who was also a liberal mullah There is also a 
good account of the ways in which religion was 
part of bazaar life, expressed especially th-ough 
associations of small groups of hke-nunded 
friends, and of the life of migrant labour n the 
city and the growth of dissatisfaction among 
them 1n the late 1970s. 

The final chapter is something of an. anti- 
climax—but typical, perhaps, of the amb&uity, 
not to say indecision, which so often marc-s the 
lives of Persians. Even Ali himself seems tc have 
felt this. On the one hand, he was looked-upon 
as a revolutionary because he had been `o jail 
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and because of his radical friends—and he was 
indeed moved to anger by the wish of the Shah 
to turn Persians ‘into counterfeit copies of 
Americans’ (p.370)—but on the other, he 
longed to return to Qum and his books. 
Recounting the events set in motion by the 
attack on Khumayni ın a provocative article 
planted by the government in a leading Tehran 
newspaper on 7 January 1978, Mottahedeh 
brings the reader back to the point at which the 
book began We last see Ali again at home in 
Qum Honour and a strong distaste for violence 
had separated him, together with some like- 
minded mullahs, from those who had thrown 
themselves tnto politics We are told that he 
occasionally stil] works in his garden and ‘feels 
that the quiet and privacy he loved while sitting 
under a bush as a child has remained there 
undisturbed in the shade of the bush for thirty- 
five years ' Sometimes the world outside seems 
to him unchanged, but mostly he '1s aware of 
how changed it 15, how painfully unsure he 1s of 
the direction in which change is going and how 
relieved he feels when he has returned home and 
reentered the world of his books (p. 387). 


À. K. S LAMBTON 


DoNALD S. Wuircoms: Before the 
roses and the nightingales: excava- 
tions at Qasr-i Abu Nasr, old Shiraz. 
270pp. New York: Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, 1985. 


It is not an easy task to publish someone 
else's excavation report, particularly not fifty 
years after the field-work was completed Even 
1f the excavators had recorded every step of the 
dig and painstakingly noted the find spots of the 
various excavated objects, which in this case 
apparently they had, details and small observa- 
tions of the area in question will be missing. The 
personal and first-hand encounter will be lack- 
ing The excavations at Qasr-1 Abu Nasr were 
carried out on behalf of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art under the direction of the late 
Joseph M Upton, with the assistance of Walter 
Hauser, Ernst Herzfeld and Charles K. Wilkin- 
son. The first season took place in 1932, the 
second in 1933, and the third and final season, 
between December 1934 and April 1935 By the 
time Donald Whitcomb began writing the final 
report, all the excavators had died except for 
Charles Wilkinson, who was living when the 
work began and possibly even saw the final 
draft of the manuscript for which he was still 
able to write the Foreword. Sadly, Wilkinson 
died before the monograph was published, but 
he had been there when the author went 
through the records and examined the finds, 
which are housed in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York, and was probably at hand 
when Whitcomb selected the photographs 
included in this volume. Wilkinson had been in 
charge of photography and drawings through- 
out the excavations. Whether Wilkinson’s 
health permitted him to assist Whitcomb in his 
research, I do not know, but one thing is 
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absolutely clear: Whitcomb has carried out his 
task well and produced an excellent and detailed 
final report. 

Whitcomb's interest m this excavation began, 
as he states in his Preface, with his Ph.D. thesis 
which dealt with the archaeological evidence for 
the economic history of Fars province in early 
medieval times He has divided the book into 
four chapters and included three appendices. 
One provides information on the location of the 
excavated sealings (Appendix A), another offers 
a complete list of the excavated artifacts which 
today are kept in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art (Appendix B), while the third 1s a colour 
chart of the excavated ceramics (Appendix C). 

In ch 1, Introduction, the author states that 
Qasri Abü Nasr produced no treasures or 
sensational finds, nor any outstanding architec- 
ture—' only a typical Sasanian town and 
fortress’. While the available information 1s 
defective, he writes, the excavators were con- 
sciencious scholars Elsewhere (p 93, ch. iii), he 
remarks that the ‘excavations were neither good 
nor bad, modern nor antiquated; they represent 
a stage in the evolution of archaeological tech- 
nique. ' Nevertheless, the work at Qasr-1 Abu 
Nasr is significant because it provides evidence 
on an important Sasanian governmental centre 
out of which the later Islamic town of Shiraz 
was developed 

Qasr-1 Abu Nasr is situated ca. 6 km. east of 
modern Shiraz, at the foot of the mountains and 
on the verge of the plain The excavations were 
concentrated 1n three areas: the Western Area, 
the Fortress, and some of the tombs outside the 
town. The three seasons’ work provided over 
one hundred coins which were all studied and 
catalogued by the late George C Miles. Whit- 
comb based his dating of the site on these coins 
and was able to distinguish four distinct 
periods the earliest occupation, which is mainly 
Parthian and early Sasanian, between the first 
century B.C. and fourth century AD.; late 
Sasanian, mainly in the fortress, A.D. 500-650; 
early Islamic, also evident in the fortress, 
A.D. 750—850; and later Islamic, Seljig, Iikhanid 
and Muzaffarid periods, between the twelfth 
and fifteenth centuries A.D. 

The excavations and finds from the Western 
Area are discussed in ch ii. Apparently the 
excavators found evidence of earlier investiga- 
tions, possibly carried out by one of the gov- 
ernors of Shiraz during the nineteenth century. 
From the excavated finds Whitcomb was able to 
distinguish three distinct periods. The third and 
latest of these represents a thirteenth and 
fourteenth-century settlement of the Ilkhánid 
and Muzaffarid periods. Here the present 
reviewer can see considerable parallel with the 
site of Ghubayra in Kirman province where he 
has been involved in excavation work Whit- 
comb actually refers to Ghubayra, but only 
when he discusses the pottery finds of the penod 
(p. 67). However, the parallel 1s also present in 
the architectural remains W. calls attention to 
an octagonal building (NI1) which may have 
had a large dome and suggests that perhaps it 
was a turba or a mausoleum, possibly part of a 
khanaga. 1n Ghubayrà there are two such struc- 
tures, one of them known as Chahardarrü. This 
is an octagonal building which was excavated in 
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1972 * A second shrine, known locally as the 
Imamzadeh, ts a hexagonal building, excavated 
in 1974. Both these shrines represent two 
periods—an earlier, possibly Seljüq, and a later, 
namely, Ikhànid and Muzaffand. But while in 
the Western Área there was evidence of a 
khanaga, at Ghubayra we found no such 
remains. 

The second period in this Western Area was 
early Islamic, mainly of the ninth and tenth 
centuries, and Whitcomb identified this settle- 
ment with the Buyid town of Kard Fana 
Khosraw. From the first period, which was late 
Sasanian, a massive building survived, which 
could have been a Nestorian monastery, similar 
to that on Kharg Island. 

The main excavated area was in the fortress 
which Whitcomb calls ‘The Sasanian Citadel’ 
and which is the subject of his ch. iii. There he 
was able to identify once more three distinct 
building phases with several sub-periods, parti- 
cularly in phase 2. In Phase 1, the earliest 
architectural remains were found in the north- 
western part of the Citadel. His suggested 
phases are as follows: phase la, post- 
Achaemenid and possibly Parthian, up to 
A.D. 100 to 250 Phase Ib and Ic, early Sasanian, 
up to A.D. 400, and 2a and 2b, late Sasanian— 
early Islamic, A.D. 500—750. 

The ceramic evidence from the Citadel ts 
discussed in great detail in Whitcomb's study 
and it will be a considerable help to excavators 
working in these periods in Iran and in Iraq. 
The large unglazed storage jars (figs. 40—42) 
recall several of our own excavated jars from 
Ghubayrà In particular fig. 42a, b, f, g and j 
Was edis in Ghubayra Another interest- 
ing type is discussed under ‘miscellaneous 
ceramics'—a large jug with a spout below the 
rim and a handle opposite (fig. 54). These jugs 
from Qasr-1 Abu Nasr are all unglazed, with 
buff or gray bodies, occasionally with a shp The 
examples from Ghubayra have the same shapes 
and red bodies but are always covered with a 
green lead glaze. This, of course, at once indi- 
cates that the jugs from Ghubayra are later, and 
indeed, they were found in an early Islamic 
context, namely, in Samanid layers. 

Among the metal finds numerous spoons, 
ladles and even an undecorated silver bowl 
(fig. 61) were found. There was also a ‘booted 
foot’ (fig 62a) Once again, an identical bronze 
foot, probably part of an incense-burner, was 
found at Ghubayra. 

The excavations of the tombs and the town 
are discussed in ch.iv. The necropolis, which 
lies north of the city, was partially investigated 


lef A. D. H. Bivar and G. Fehérvári, 
‘Survey of excavations’, Iran, x1, 1973, 195, 
plate IVa. Also in G. Fehérvári, ‘ Underground 
chambers and an octagonal shrine’, in Proceed- 
ings of the first Annual Symposium of Archaeolo- 
gical Research in Iran, Tehran, 1972, 7-9, 
figs 26-32. A more detailed article on this 
building was published by G. Fehérvári, ‘An 
octagonal shrine excavated at Ghubayra’, 
AARP, 6, 1974, 35-40. 

? cf. A. D. H. Bivar and G. Fehérvári, 
‘Survey of excavations’, Iran, xii, 1975, 180-1; 
also in Proceedings of the third Annual 
Symposium on Archaeological Research in Iran, 
Tehran, 1975, 258-59, fig. 6. 
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and twelve tombs were opened. The finds from 
these tombs indicated late Parthian and early 
Sasanian dates In the town itself the excava- 
tions were limited to a few trial trenches. 

Finally, in his conclusion Whitcomb enquires 
into the connexion between Shiraz and Qasr-1 
Abu Nasr (pp. 221 f.). He poses two questions. 
(1) What did the invading Arab army find at 
Qasr-i Abū Nasr? (2) What was the history of 
early Shiraz, 6 km. west of Qasr-i Abu Nasr? 

It 1s generally believed, that Shiraz was an 
Islamic foundation of al-Hayaj 1bn Yusuf in 
either A.D. 684 or 693-4. On p. 230 Whitcomb 
looks at the possibility that the original name of 
Qasr-i Abu Nasr was Saruka. He then suggests 
(p.230) that: ‘Fars 15 a name that must be 
considered for Shiraz and Qasr-i Abu Nasr in 
early Islamic times’ In other words, there were 
two cities, both of the same name one Fars was 
Qasr-1 Abu Nasr and the other one was Shiraz. 
In the first period, 1.e. in Sasanian times, there 
had been only one city the Fortress at Qasr-i 
Abu Nasr which was an administrative centre 
The second period Whitcomb suggests was the 
very early Islamic period, the time of the con- 
solidation of Islam. The third period begins 
with the foundation of modern Shiraz at the end 
of the seventh century A.D., up to the advent of 
the Saffarids 1n A.D. 867-8 At that time there 
were really two cities and a dual organization: 
an administrative centre in Shiraz and a com- 
mercial one at Qasr-i Abii Nasr. It was most 
hkely m Buyid times that Shiraz finally and 
completely replaced Qasr-i Abü Nasr, where the 
only remains from that period, the Buyid Kard 
Fana Khosraw, was a Buyid pavilion. From the 
later periods only the octagonal shrine and the 
ruins of a Muzaffarid khanaqa survive. 

Whitcomb's argument and conclusion con- 
cerning the dual cities of the early Islamic 
period are not only convincing but very logical. 
His analyses and interpretation of the available 
archaeological material, the drawings and 
photographs, are exemplary. As was said at the 

eginning, to produce the final report of 

someone else’s excavations is no easy task, but 
Whitcomb has succeeded brilliantly This report 
will be an indispensable aid and guide not only 
to every field director and Islamic archaeologist 
but also to those who have an interest m Par- 
thian, Sasanian and early Islamic art and arch- 
aeology as well. 


GEZA FEHERVARI 


OLEG GRABAR: The illustrations of the 
Magqamat. (Chicago Visual Library 
Text-fiche Series, no. 45.) ix, 195, 9 
microfiches [in end-pocket]. Chi- 
cago and London: University of 
Chicago Press, 1984. 


The book under review sets out to deal with 
eleven of the thirteenth and fourteenth-century 
illustrated manuscripts of the Magàmat of al- 
Hariri, which ‘claimed a Seber iom important 
place in the early stages of the long and brilliant 
history of Islamic painting’ (Introduction, p. 1). 
The first publication of some of the Magamat 
illustrations was by E. Blochet in 1907, while 
Bishr Farés (Le Livre de la Thériague, Cairo, 
1953) and D. S. Rice (BSOAS, xxu, 1, 1959, 
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207-20) provided excellent early interpretations 
of the text and illustrations. Professor Grabar’s 
book has been very long in preparation, and 
indeed has thus benefited from more recent 
works on the subject, for example, R. Etting- 
hausen, Arab painting (Geneva, 1962), which 
offered an interpretation of the style and social 
context of the Magamat. 

The first two chapters of Grabar’s work give 
a general descriptive analysis of the illustration. 
The two final chapters, which contain the main 
thrust of his arguments (‘Morphology and 
manuscripts’ and ‘The sources of the illustra- 
tions"), show that Grabar is still. struggling 
within the magic circle of ‘why were the 
Magqamat manuscripts illustrated?’ and ‘how to 
compare the miniatures with the actual objects’, 
since, he argues, “No images exist that are 
comparable to the Venetian settings of Bellini or 
even the more generalized urban settings of the 
early Flemish painters, and no known literary 
sources are strictly contemporary with the 
manuscripts or derive from the same region’ 
(p. 145) Two points are important to remember 
in this context. First, after a careful reading of 
Grabar’s interesting exposition of thought and 
interpretations, one has the uneasy feeling that, 
to borrow an apt phrase from Professor Gom- 
brich, ‘he too fell victim to what Marc Bloch 
calls the fetishism of the single cause, and 
ultimately failed to see that what he produced 
was not an alternative explanation, but a form 
of words which soon assumed the character of 
a mythology’ (Art and Scholarship, Inaugural 
Lecture, Univ Col. London, 1957). 

Secondly, in the final chapter, Grabar 
explains with unusual straightforwardness part 
of his problem in dealing with the significance of 
the Maqgamát illustrations, which incidentally 
demonstrates both the strengths and the limi- 
tations of the use of linguistic analysis to reveal 
the nature of culture. Grabar writes: ! My initial 
approach was conditioned by the scholarship 
that has developed around medieval Christian 
manuscripts, with its well-defined objectives of 
establishing the relation between miniatures or 
manuscripts and the ways painters interpreted a 
given text by manipulating otherwise existing 
forms, some of which had become types—that 
1$, arrangements with more concrete meanings 
and associations, like an enthroned prince or a 
nativity’ (p. 155) Grabar also argues that these 
illustrations must have been born in a unique 
moment of artistic effervescence. Thus he refers 
to some three hundred years of penetrating 
creative processes in the fnost medieval of all 
arts, as ‘a moment’ that was too short-lived in 
the Arab Near East (p 152) 

It is obviously difficult in a single work to 
explain all the various preserved miniatures of 
the Maqgamát, but Grabar's book is an :mport- 
ant innovative contribution to ongoing efforts 
to do just that. For an art book, mainly dealing 
with illustrations, ıt 1s disappointing to see no 
plate or figure of any kind appear in the publica- 
tion A micro-fiche of the complete collection, 
however, 1s provided. While at times it proved 
to be a very frustrating and inconvenient task 
sorting out several hundred minute images 1n 
front of a humming library projector, neverthe- 
less, this is a complete collection, replacing the 
arbitrary choices so frequently found until now. 

Because of the inaccessibility of the Paris, 
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Bibliothéque Nationale manuscript (arabe 
5847), it is important to draw attention to the 
way Grabar has read and transliterated al- 
Wiasitr's colophon (p. 11) It may also be inter- 
esting to notice that for unclear reasons, Grabar 
insists that *The formulas at the end of the 
colophon indicate that al-Wasifi was almost 
certainly a Shr'ite' (p 10). The correct reading, 
however 1s. Yahya ibn Mahmud ibn Yahya 1bn 
Abi al-Hasan ibn Kürriha al-Wasiti. 


NABIL F. SAFWAT 


ABDOLDJAVAD FALATURI and others 
(ed. Beiträge zu  islamischem 
Rechtsdenken. (Studien zu 
Nichteuropàischen Rechtstheorien, 
Bd. IL) 139pp. Stuttgart: Franz 
Steiner Verlag, 1986. DM 36. 


This long-awaited second volume in an 
ambitious series of studies of non-European 
theories of law 1s concerned with contributions 
to Islamic legal thinking The first volume, on 
Hindu law, appeared in 1979 The general 
editor, Reinhard May, explains in his preface 
that the present collection of essays covers the 
same thematic range as did the volume on 
Hindu law He indicates that comparative 
studies of Japanese and Chinese legal thinking 
will follow. 

The long delay ın publication seems to have 
been partly due to the number of contributors 
involved, but also, the contributions were orig- 
inally much longer and had to be brought into 
line with the general pattern of the series. The 
result is an excellent, concise treatment of the 
basic principles underlying Islamic juris- 
prudence, which will prove very useful indeed. 
The fact that it 1s written 1n. German does, 
however, make it almost inaccessible for many 
students The English summaries (pp. 117-26) 
are too brief, a point which should be con- 
sidered for future volumes, since such terse 
summaries cannot do full justice to the original 
text. 

The editor places this volume firmly into a 
transcultural, comparative perspective. He imdi- 
cates (pp. 7-8) that its main aim, despite ali 
concern with brevity, may have been achieved in 
that the essays collected here will perhaps serve 
as a stepping stone for future transcultural 
comparisons. For an auspicious beginning in 
this direction, see already Reinhard May. Law 
and society East and West (Wiesbaden, 1985; 
reviewed in BSOAS, L, 3, 1987, 571-2). May 1s 
optimistic that the Eurocentric orientation of 
the approach to transcultural studies 1s on the 
wane This reviewer can certainly confirm his 
observation that students of law and certain 
other disciplines are showing increasing interest 
in non-European legal traditions; and, indeed, 
that there is a growing realization that a com- 
prehensive understanding of the legal systems of 
the world cannot be achieved from a purely 
Eurocentric position. There may be a warning 
here for similarly ambitious research projects 
(like the one currently under way at SOAS, on 
“Legal systems of Asia and Africa’) that a long 
time span has to be envisaged and much 
patience and tolerance ıs needed to see them 
through. Nevertheless, it augurs well for the 
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future of comparative legal studies that such 
ambitious projects are being pursued in several 
places imn the world. 

The four essays published here are without 
exception. the result of complex interaction 
within groups of authors, and the editor has 
been careful, in every case, to indicate the 
pattern of this co-operation. The first essay, on 
the ideas of law in Islam (pp. 13-27), by A.K 
Brohi, deals with the fundamental principles of 
Islamic legal thinking. It is concerned to point 
out (p. 27) that the sharia is understood as the 
true expression of an indigenous legal tradition 
despite some recognizable similarities with rules 
of Roman law; in other words, that Islamic law 
is the result of the efforts of Islamic jurists, who 
may well have adopted elements of other legal 
systems, but who operated essentially in the 
context of the all-encompassing divine law of 
Islam. The fundamental principles of Islamic 
law are well explained here. In this sacred law 
there can be no distinction between the secular 
and the spiritual, between morality and legality 
Since the basis of the system 1s belief and faith, 
the fundamental principles universally accepted 
by Muslims occupy an important place After 
faith in, and obedience to Allah, and his Pro- 
phet, follows obedience to those who have 
authority among the believers (uli '"-amr) 
(pp. 14-5), be they political or religious leaders, 
or judges. This important concept is elaborated 
upon imn the third essay 

It is thus made clear that any political or 
judicial authority among Muslims remains sub- 
ject to the overriding principles of loyalty and 
obedience to God and his Messenger, and that 
justice, m the view of Islamic law, cannot be 
man-made. As a direct result, the juridical 
authority of the Qur’an and the Sunna are 
paramount, and disputes have to be settled with 
direct reference to the Qur'àn in the first place. 
This, as I have shown (BSOAS, xiv, 2, 1981, 
397-8) is a major difference between the Islamic 
and the Hindu way of settling disputes. 

In order to maintain the flexibility of the 
system and harmony within the various spheres 
of social life, the device of itihdd has always 
been used to supplement the sources of law. 
Broh: sees this as an indication of the progres- 
sive attitude of Islamic law (p.23) he also 
emphasizes the place of commonsense (p 24). 

This essay also takes a clear and well- 
documented position on the place of customary 
traditions in Islamic law (esp. p. 20), a subject 
which ts elaborated upon 1n the second essay, on 
custom and law in traditional Islamic Jurispru- 
dence (pp 29-45) This subject has often been a 
source of confusion, because the unwritten 
sources of law tended to be overlooked by 
Western-oriented lawyers, and often Islamic 
jurists undervalued the role of customary tradi- 
trons, especially in their influence on ra’y. The 
present volume puts the role of custom in 
Islamic law tn its proper perspective The 
detailed discussion of 'urf and ‘dda as ‘custom’ 
and 'usage' (the Arabic terms are often 
synonymous) shows that we have, within 
Islamic legal thinking, a complete range of 
approaches from the denial of authority to 
"people's law’ to the position that what 
Muslims in any part of the world consider good 
must be taken as good (p.35). The juristic 
reservations against custom are brought out; 
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the authors emphasize (p. 32) that it 1s nowhere 
said in the Qur’an and Sunna that custom 
should be excluded as a source of law While 
earlier works, like Noel Coulson’s History of 
Islamic law, took custom in its various aspects 
into account and covered some ground, this 
small volume is much more detailed and cannot 
be ignored in future studies. 

The third essay, on ‘Judicial procedure and 
judge in traditional Islamic law' is by Falaturi 
and May. Based on a wide range of textual 
sources, reflecting the plurality of opinions 
within Islamic legal thinking, this 1s an excellent 
treatment of the subject. In all approaches the 
emphasis lies on finding the truth and achieving 
justice through the various judicial processes. 
Thus the starting point 1s the basic conceptions 
and maxims of the Islamic 'law-finding-pro- 
ceeding’ (Rechtsfindungsverfahren) (p. 123). 
The concepts of gada@ and qåädī are explained in 
some depth (p 55ff) and the judge and his 
qualifications are discussed (pp 63 ff.). There 1s 
some interesting material on female judges 
(p 64) and women as witnesses (p. 81). 

The Islamic concept of justice led to conflicts 
in the new territories, and it 1s here, in partı- 
cular, that the ‘urf jurisdiction provided a neces- 
sary element of flexibility An important con- 
sequence of the basic principles of Islamic legal 
thinking appears to be that advocacy 1s seen as 
undesirable. The Islamic world does not, 
perhaps, go as far as China in seeing lawyers 
as ‘litigation tricksters’, but here are obvious 
parallels between traditional Asian legal 
systems. In the Islamic system, on an ideal level, 
plaintiff and defendant thus become ‘partners’ 
in a competition for truth (p 124) 

There are some indications that all these 
elaborate considerations of judicial proceedings 
are somewhat academic and even hypothetical 
Regrettably the English summary (p. 124) omits 
any reference to a matter that is considered in 
the German text (p.92) as the last of five 
maxims of an Islamic law-finding-proceeding, 
namely, the fact that litigation should rather be 
avoided and mediation preferred Specialists in 
Islamic law should tell us something more about 
this, as there appears to be abundant compara- 
tive evidence for a similar approach in other 
legal systems of Asia and Africa. In essence we 
see a traditional society's concern with harmony 
among its members at all Jevels. It may well be 
that this 1s one among the basic moral-legal 
principles relevant to a global world order of the 
kind that Reinhard May refers to in his Preface. 

Part 4 deals with the ‘Concept of property in 
Islamic law' (pp. 93-115). This 1s again a huge 
topic, well covered in rather little space. While 
the Islamic law of succession 1s excluded here, as 
1s the topic of pre-emption, the various Islamic 
concepts of property receive detailed treatment. 
Since there are a number of different classifica- 
tions of property, the picture is somewhat 
untidy, but emphasis 1s placed on three basic 
forms of land tenure that have evolved gradu- 
ally: private property, waqf property, and state- 
owned property, the latter the most important 

Here again we find tensions between the 
Islamic ideals and diverse societal concepts and 
practices The concluding paragraph of the 
essay (p 115) brings out very well that much of 
Islamic property law is in fact historically 
evolved, ın other words, it arises from local 
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customary laws, many of them pre-Islamic. 
Such laws were subsequently confirmed by jur- 
ists as Islamic, thus making this a particularly 
Islamic branch of the law, the authors argue 

Overall, this volume of essays is most interest- 
ing and stimulating, and it deserves the widest 
possible circulation. We now look forward to 
further, carefully balanced, co-operative ven- 
tures of this kind on the laws of East Asia. The 
present volume 1s very well edited and there are 
only a few printing errors (pp. 35n., 37, 48n. and 
124) It 1s somewhat surprising, though, that the 
index of authors appears up to date only with 
regard to the editor himself 


WERNER MENSKI 


Lupwic W. ADAMEC (ed.) [Historical 
and X political 
Afghanistan.] Vol.6: Kabul and 
southeastern Afghanistan. xx, 859, 
22 maps. Graz: Akademische 
Druck- und Verlagsanstalt, 1985. 
Os 1, 980. 


With the publication of volume 6 of the 
Gazetteer of Afghanistan a reference tool of 
great value to scholars has been completed. The 
basis of the Gazetteer 1s the 1914 edition of the 
British Indian Gazetteer of Afghanistan which 
was printed for confidential office use only and 
of which very few copies exist. To this material 
has been added information derived from a 
number of more recent Afghan publications, 1n 
particular the Qamüs-i Jughrafiya-yi Afghan- 
istan. A number of other scholarly aids are also 
included, among them an account of weights, 
measures and coins and there 1s also an exten- 
sive map section to which references are sup- 
plied in the text. The large scale of the maps, 
however, inevitably means that the individual 
maps cover only small areas and combined with 
the rather gloomy monochrome reproduction, 
this circumstance makes the map section diffi- 
cult to use without tedious labour. Statistical 
information ıs derived from a seven-volume 
publication of the Government of Afghanistan 
(titles of individual volumes are supplied on 
p. xvii) and useful tables have been constructed 
from this information and added to the entries 
for provinces. The information includes details 
of landholding and tenures which will be of 
considerable value to anyone reviewing the 
recent progress of the land reform programme 
in Afghanistan. 

The area covered by Vol. 61s that of the old 
Kabul province and comprises the modern 
provinces of Kabul, Parwan, Wardak, Lógar, 
Ghazni, Paktia, Nangarhár, Bamian, Kunar, 
Kapisa and Laghman. The last named province 
is omitted from the list given by the editor in his 
introduction. The volume also appears to 
include parts of Baghlan and Paktika as well as 
Khost major district within Paktià. The entries 
are arranged alphabetically and include villages, 
tribes, towns, provinces, districts, sub-districts 
and natural features. The head words are 
transliterated and reproduced in Persian script. 

Of all the regions of Afghanistan the Kabul 
region was that best known to Britons, 
principally because it was a main centre of 
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activity during the two nineteenth-century wars; 
indeed, much of the information in the Gazet- 
teer was derived from the experience of those 
wars and the selection of information to be 
recorded was strongly influenced by the thought 
that 1t might be useful in the event of a third war 
in Afghanistan. Those whose interest is in other 
periods and topics may have difficulty in identi- 
fying the entries which contain the information 
which they seek and some guidance to the use of 
the Gazetteer may usefully be included 1n this 
review, Generally speaking, the entries for prov- 
inces contain full and valuable information: this 
is especially the case with those for Bamian, 
Ghazni, Kabul, Kunar, Laghman and Logar. 
The entries for other provinces, notably 
Parwan, Paktia, Maidan (Wardak) and 
Nangarhar, on the other hand, are often disap- 
pointing and in these cases it 1s necessary to 
look at subsidiary entries to find the required 
information and to guess at which among them 
was identified by Britons in 1914 as the 
appropriate location, for example, much of 
Nangarhar is comprehended under Jalalabad 

Many of the district (wo/éswali) articles are also 
very full and that for Kafiristan (Nüristàn) 
contains a great deal of varied information, 
chiefly derived from the writings of George 
Robertson. The tribal articles are also valuable, 
especially those on the Jajis, Shinwaris and 
Ghilzais including the entries on the various 
groups within the confederation (although the 
entry for the Sulaiman Khel is poor). The 
articles on the nomad groups are also worth 
examination—see — Dótàni,  Lohàni, and 
Pówindah. Some tribal articles are disappoint- 
ing, especially Wardak and Khügiani, reflecting 
the small amount of contact which the British 
had with these tribes by comparison with that 
with the nomads who visited India. Some of the 
entries on natural features are rewarding, espe- 
cially those on the rivers Bashgal, Logar and 
Surkhab, Hindü Kush and Kohdaman are also 
liberally supplied with mformation, although at 
the top of p.445 something appears to have 
gane wrong with the typesetting of the K6hda- 
man article. The information 1s very varied and 
includes details concerning physical geography, 
metereology, population, ethnography (shnnes, 
genealogies, etc.}), products, taxes, local 
notables, land tenures, weights and measures, 
and, of course, history 

It should be noted that there has been an 
important printing error, at least in this 
reviewer's copy pp. 24—5 are repeated on 26-7 
and the correct 24—5 are missing. 

In conclusion it may be worth repeating the 
remark made in reviews of previous volumes. 
The Gazetteer is a very valuable source of 
information, but the information ts not always 
correct (as a result of the way in which it was 
collected and collated before the First World 
War) and some effort is required to make ıt 
serve contemporary purposes. Those who make 
the effort, however, have at their disposal an 
instrument of great power and for putting it 
into their hands they will be exceedingly grateful 
to Professor Adamec for his long labours on 
this project. 


M. E. YAPP 
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Lupo Rocer: The Puranas. (A 
History of Indian Literature. Vol. n, 
fasc. 3.) [vii], 282 pp. Wiesbaden: 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1986. DM 120. 


This is an excellent and very welcome piece of 
work, one which brings some semblance of 
order into one of the most troublesomely dis- 
orderly areas of Sanskrit literature. The 
Puranas present scholars with many different 
problems. the works to which the term is 
applied are heterogeneous, and vary greatly in 
presumed antiquity; it is not even certain in 
some cases which work ts intended by a particu- 
lar title; few texts have been critically edited, 
and it 1s clear that early redactors were as 
willing to cannibalize each other’s material as 
were later editors. To these intrinsic difficulties 
Western scholarship has added its own con- 
troversies. Rocher deals with all these problems 
clearly and with great judgement, and has 
created what is certain to remain for many years 
the standard work on an important but difficult 
subject. 

The book is divided into two approximately 
equal parts Part II lists the individual puránas 
in alphabetical order. For each text Rocher 
provides detailed bibliographical information, a 
guide to its contents and general characteristics, 
and summaries of what scholars have had to say 
on questions of dating, authenticity, pro- 
venance, etc. This compilation of information 
will prove enormously useful to anyone propos- 
ing to work on particular puranas, and ıt also 
provides the wherewithal for the study of 
puranic literature in more general terms, 

Part I of Rocher’s work consists of just such a 
study, dealing, among other topics, with the 
general history of modern purana scholarship, 
Amara’s well-known definition purdnam 
paticalaksanam, the problem of the ‘eighteen 
puranas’, puranic textual tradition, the ques- 
tion of dating, and the religious and historical 
content of the works. Throughout Rocher 
maintains an enviable grasp of his material and 
a fine sense of balance in handling the many 
controversies its study has engendered. Parti- 
cularly striking 1s his discussion of the puradnas 
as texts. Previous scholarship has been domin- 
ated by an excessively literal-minded textualism, 
of which Rocher quotes a good example from 
Wilson (p 30): 


‘With regard to the eighteen Puranas, there 1s 
a peculiarity in their specification, which 1s 
proof of an interference with the integrity of 
the text, in some of them at least, for each of 
them specifies the names of the whole 
eighteen [puranas}]. Now the list could not 
have been complete whilst the work that gives 
it was unfinished, and in one only therefore, 
the last of the series, have we a nght to look 
for it. As however there are not more last 
works than one, it is evident that the names 
must have been inserted 1n all except one after 
the whole were completed: which of the 
eighteen is the exception, and truly the last, 
there is no clue to discover, and the specifica- 
tion 1s probably an interpolation 1n most, if 
not in all.’ 


Rocher shows that puranic scholarship has 
been largely obsessed with a degeneration- 
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theory that perceives the extant texts as 
‘adulterated’, ‘perverted’ and ‘muddled’ 
descendants of lost originals, or even of a single 
lost ‘Ur-Purana’ (pp. 38-45}—and in doing so 
sees them as unworthy of serious study. In place 
of such negative reasoning, Rocher puts 
forward a quite different view: ‘The principal 
reason why puranic—and epic—stories can be 
treated with such a high degree of freedom 1s 
that, fundamentally, they do not belong in 
books’ (p. 53). He goes on to present a convinc- 
ing and well-informed discusston of the essen- 
tially oral character of puranic narrative, com- 
paring the sēta with the modern North Indian 
bhàt. This 1s an important perception, and one 
which 1s emphasized by the widespread oral 
currency to the present day of typically 
"puranic' stories such as that of the ash-demon 
Bhasmásura (Wendy D O’Flaherty, Women, 
androgynes, and other mythical beasts (Chicago 
1980), 137-8, 321 and sources there cited; also 
Stuart H Blackburn, ‘Oral performance: narra- 
tive and ritual m a Tamil tradition’, Journal 
of American Folklore, 94, 1981, 207-27, esp. 
pp. 220-21; and cf. J. R  Ackerley, Hindoo 
holiday: an Indian journal (Harmondsworth, 
1983, 70—78), which has been recorded in 
several parts of Central and South India and 1n 
Sri Lanka, and which I have recorded in Rajas- 
than. Despite being so widespread, this story 
does not denve from any written purana 
(though a partially similar story appears in the 
Bhàgavata-purana (10.88 14~36)). on the con- 
trary, it 15 clearly from such oral narratives that 
the existing puranas were assembled 

What is more, puranas continue to come into 
being even today. At the Conference on the Oral 
Epic in India held at Madison, Wisconsin, in 
1982, for example, Velcheru Narayana Rao 
drew attention to the adaptation of the Telugu 
folk-epic Kanyakamma Katha as a Sanskrit 
Kanyakapurága, and Rocher too gives various 
examples of recent creation of puranic material. 
He also challenges the conventional view of the 
textual development of the puranas, according 
to which ‘“pieces” have been added, at dif- 
ferent times in history, to an original puranic 
" kernel" (p. 96), suggesting instead that ‘the 
term purdna originally applied, not to groups of 
stories, legends, etc., but to each story, legend, 
etc., separately’ (ibid.), and pointing out the 
comparable development in the sense of the 
term bráhmana. These observations have their 
consequences: Rocher is led to agree with V 
Raghavan that ‘so far as the Puranas are con- 
cerned, a new method of editing them has to be 
adopted’ (p. 98), and further to ‘submit that it is 
not possible to set a specific date for any purana 
as a whole’ 

The series ın which this book appears has set 
very high standards of scholarship Rocher has 
maintained those standards, and has produced 
an exemplary work on a daunting topic. He has 
earned the gratitude of Indologists for many 
years to come 


JOHN D SMITH 


ANANDA Woop: Knowledge before 
printing and after: the Indian tradi- 
tion in changing Kerala. [ix], 199 pp. 
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Delhi: Oxford University Press, 
1985 [pub. 1986]. Rs.120, £14. 


This book seeks to demonstrate how the 
introduction and spread of printing in India 
revolutionized the ways in which knowledge 1s 
communicated, and thereby profoundly altered 
the prevailing cultural patterns of traditional 
society. That the advent of the printing press 
was a major factor in the process of moderniza- 
tion 1s beyond dispute; Ananda Wood aims to 
show the full implications of this in the context 
of the transmission of learning and of cultural 
identity in Kerala. His technique is to present a 
compilation of biographical and autobiographi- 
cal data, mostly translated from Malayalam, 
relating to the lives of various members of 
Kerala society over the last century or so: 
teachers, scholars, Vaidyas, a sannyasi, and so 
forth. These accounts constitute the seven chap- 
ters of the book, framed by an introduction and 
a conclusion. 

As social] history, this material makes 
fascinating reading. By anthologizing the 
chronicles of diverse personalities with varying 
perspectives, Wood assembles a panorama 
which successfully communicates a sense of 
what it was like to live in Kerala in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries Many 
passages speak with an innocent eloquence 
about their authors’ cultural background: ‘My 
father’s [Ayurvedic] medical practice did not 
contribute much in the way of income apart 
from the pearl-like tears of gratitude that fell 
from poor patients’ eyes, and so he had also 
engaged himself in the management of temple 
property ...’ (p. 76). There is little direct debate 
in the central seven chapters about the postulate 
of the book's title, but the introduction has 
programmed the reader to perceive the implica- 
tions of references to the communication of 
knowledge, a major theme in all the bio- 
graphies. Some of the entries are, inevitably, of 
greater worth than others. The autobiographi- 
cal sections seem much more authoritative than 
the patchwork of oral data which forms the 
basis of a ‘modern Brahmin’s account’ of tradi- 
tional medicine (pp. 112-16); and one doubts 
the historical value of the hyperbolically 
inflated biography of ‘A famous sanydsi in 
modernizing Kerala’ in ch. vir superlatives pall 
In excess, and we tire of hearing that ‘There was 
no field of scholarship which he had not 
explored and conquered’ (p. 157). Though 
admitting to a certain morbid fascination in the 
account of how Swamij1’s river bathing would 
include a bowel-cleansing enema (using a relo- 
cation of pránáyama techniques), this reviewer 
was relieved to reach the dry land of the conclu- 
sion chapter, where Wood reminds us again of 
the purpose of the book. 

e conclusion chapter is a lucid essay on the 
theme of the communication of tradition. The 
author argues that we can too easily confuse the 
manner of traditions with their content, and by 
so doing fail to perceive the lasting value of a 
culture such as India's which has only recently 
begun an artificially accelerated process of 
modernization. It 1s perhaps an oversimplifica- 
tion to say, in the book's penultimate sentence, 
that *our physical technology and science are no 
more than successfully established traditions’, 
and the role of printing is occasionally over- 
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played; but this final chapter gives a stimulating 
perspective on the way in which we approach 
cultures which are 1n a different phase from our 
own. 


RUPERT SNELL 


KONRAD MEISSNER: Ma@lushaht and 
Rajula: a ballad from Kumaiin 
(India), as sung by Gopi Das. 3 vols. 
t Kumaüni text, translation and 
appendices. 1: Commentary. i: 
Glossary. (Neuindische Studien, Bd. 
10.) lii, 289, map, + errata; [iii], 
221; [i1], 260 pp. Wiesbaden: Otto 
Harrassowitz, | 1986. DM 124. 
C60 cassette. 


This enormous work of over 800 pages 
centres round a transcription. and English 
translation of a Kumauni oral ballad of just 
over 2000 lines. The size of the book is in part 
due to its having been reproduced from type- 
script, no doubt in an attempt to economise; but 
it is still very big. Direct presentations (as 
against summaries, part-translations, etc.) of 
oral materials collected in India are something 
of a rarity, and it 1s certainly a pleasure to see 
this one What 1s not quite so clear is who it is 
aimed at. 

The Kumauni transcription is presented in 
Devanagari script, which has been used ‘in 
order to make the text accessible to a wider 
puoig especially Kumaini-speaking Indians 
or whom this song holds a high position in 
their literature and history’ (1, p. xxu). How 
many Indians, Kumauni-speakers or otherwise, 
are likely to be ın a position to purchase multi- 
volume German publications 1s perhaps doubt- 
ful, but the decision is perfectly reasonable in 
itself. It does, however, cause one or two prob- 
lems: the Devanagari typewriter which was used 
is not able to manage a very wide range of 
conjunct consonants, and Meissner never writes 
the ‘inherent vowel’ if he cannot hear it on the 
tape, so a great many virdmas are necessary, 
sometimes making the text quite difficult to 
read. Typical examples, appearing on a single 


random page (1, 110), are sqq, q«, and 
AESA. Attempts to use Indian scripts in 


such ways have in the past met with little favour 
in the subcontinent: an obvious example ts the 
scheme of transliteration adopted in Turner's 
Nepali dictionary, which never ‘caught on’ 1n 
Nepal, and I suspect that Meissner’s spelling- 
system will be at least as off-putting to any 
Kumaunis who do come across his book as any 
romanized transcription might have been. 
Where he does make use of Roman script, 
Meissner employs several different sets of con- 
ventions, which I at least found extremely con- 


` fusing. In the translation he uses a, à for the first 


two vowels of Devanagari, and ai, au for the 
diphthongs, but in the commentary and gloss- 
ary these become a, a, e, o—unless the word in 
question 1s a Sanskrit word cited from Turner's 
Comparative dictionary of the Indo-Aryan langu- 
ages (CDIAL), in which case Meissner returns 
to the system used in the translation. Finally, 
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‘Proper names are sometimes simplified’ (1, 
p. xxvi, my emphasis) by missing off diacritical 
marks altogether The vowel a may thus be 
short (translation), or long ( simplified" proper 
name in translation), or short (Sansknt citation 
1n commentary or glossary), or long (Kumauni 
citation in commentary or glossary). This is, to 
say the least, unhelpful. 

Regardless of what script he 1s attempting to 
use, Meissner also frequently shows a tendency 
to wander off into (often imprecisely-expressed) 
descriptions at the level of phonetics of the 
sounds he hears on his tapes, something which 
should surely only be necessary very rarely. At 
1.6, for example, he tells us that the word 
transcribed as auladaj»lado actually appears in 
the recording as *oladü (ii from IPA, like Ger- 
man short ü ın “diimmer”’)’ (u, 3); even if this is 
true, it seems rather pointless to tell us about it 
unless the information leads somewhere or 
other, but ıt does not. It is also surprising to 
discover that Kumauni apparently contains a 
syllabic r (as in brdda ‘old’, noted above), and 
alarming to read (1, p. xxv) that this is trans- 
cribed ‘r/ri’. 

Another idiosyncrasy is the division of the 
text into 22 sections, which contain in turn the 
following numbers of lines: 99, 94, 97, 98, 98, 
89, 99, 99, 95, 99, 95, 99, 99, 99, 99, 99, 99, 97, 
99, 99, 99, 56 Presumably this division 1s 
editorial, but its basis 1s unexplained. 

The case of the pronunciation of aulada 
rather suggests that Meissner is not good at 
seeing the distinction between raw data and 
properly processed information, and indeed all 
three volumes abound in instances of the 
presentation. of undigested facts. Vol. 1, for 
example, contains, not the information gleaned 
from an interview with the performer, but the 
original text of the interview in Kumauni and 
English (1, 216—49); and since Meissner spoke in 
English, putting his questions via an interpreter, 
the reader has to wade through absurd amounts 
of verbiage to learn the most trivial fact. As a 
sample I quote the first question (1, 217); ‘KM’ 
is Meissner, ‘SR’ the interpreter, and ‘GR’ the 
performer. 


KM Would you be so kind to ask him: since 
when, how many years is he already in 
Kausant? 

SR to GR: Since when do you live here in 
Kausani? 

GR It's been 40 years, since 40 years. 

SR It's been 40 years. 


Meissner notes (1, p. xxix) that ' from a method- 
ological point of view certain objections had 
been raised’ to publishing the interview in this 
form: it is a pity that he did not recognize their 
validity. 

The commentary too consists largely of the 
sort of information which must have been very 
useful to Meissner in coming to grips with the 
ballad, but which there seems little point in 
passing on to the reader, in particular the ve 
numerous variant pronunciations and Hindi 
glosses provided by his ten or so informants. 
Some of this material is then repeated in the 
glossary, which doubles as a complete index 
verborum. The glossary also contains many 
references to CDIAL, giving the initial im- 
pression that it could provide a valuable source 
of etymological information; but unfortunately 
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Meissner often includes such references even 
when it is clear that the form in question ts a 
loanword—for example  putra,  madhura, 
mukha. 

More successful is the translation itself, 
which, says Meissner, *attempts to be as literal 
as possible and as free as necessary’ (1, p. xxv). 
The highly repetitive style typical of oral ‘texts’ 
suffers less from hteral translation than do most 
literary poems, and Meissner's version gives a 
good impression of the character of this ballad 
He is also greatly to be congratulated on the 
decision to include a cassette containing extracts 
from the performance, which naturally conveys 
more than any number of words. Overall, 
however, one has to say that this book disap- 
points the reader in its failure to handle basic 
information with proper discrimination. 


JOHN D SMITH 


ErviND KaHms (ed.): Kalyanamitra- 
rüganam: essays in honour of Nils 
Simonsson. (Instituttet for Sammen- 
lignende Kulturforskning. Series B: 
Skrifter, LXX.) xii, 312 pp., 6 plates. 
Oslo: Norwegian University Press, 
[1986]. (Distributed by Oxford 
University Press.) 


This collection of 18 brief essays addressing 
various aspects of Indian thought and religion, 
and their underlying literatures, 1s presented to 
Nils Simonsson on his 65th birthday by pupils, 
colleagues and friends (in lieu, as the editor 
says, of the cow due to the guru in the Indian 
tradition). Apart from its intrinsic value, this 
volume serves not only as a tribute to the 
distinguished Indo-Tibetan scholar who has 
taught at the universities of Copenhagen, Oslo 
and Uppsala, but also as a portrayal of the 
reassuring state of the art in the Nordic 
countries. 

Simonsson’s wide range of scholarly interests 
is displayed in a bibliography of his own con- 
tributions since 1954 (pp. ix—xiii) which includes 
‘Die Methoden der tibetischen Übersetzer’ 
(Dissertation), ‘Audumbardyana’s theory of 
sound’, ‘Some philological problems of Indian 
musicological literature’, and a Swedish transla- 
tion of Sankhyakürikà with Matharavrtti. 

An interest in the Sankhya system of philoso- 
phy also informs three of the contributions to 
the present felicitation volume: (1) ‘Develop- 
ment of mental complexity as suffering in Sam- 
khya and Buddhism’, by Jens Braarvig, makes a 
brave attempt to find structural similarities 
between the Sankhya schema of evolution and 
the Buddhist twelvefold formulation of the pra- 
titya-samutpüda, or principle of dependent orig- 
ination; (2) ‘The presentation of Samkhya in 
the Manimékalai’, by Ruth Walldén, concludes 
that pace Johnston and Hulin, the account of 
Sankhya as given in the sixth century Tamil epic 
in question, ‘far from being “not clear” or 
“confused”, is both clear and consistent’ 
(p. 310); (3) ‘The crystal and the hibiscus 
flower’, by Erik af Edholm, is a fine case study 
of the usage of similes in Indian philosophical 
discourse. 

Among the several offerings concerned with 
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Buddhism the scholarly contribution by 
Christian Lindtner of Copenhagen may be sin- 
gled out. It mcorporates critical editing and 
annotated translation of selected relevant tex- 
tual materials for the study of the Buddhist 
philosopher Bhavya (c 500~570 4 D ) Mention 
may also be made of Pentti Aalto's ‘From 
Sanskrit to Mongolian' which substantiates by 
analysis of examples the claim that 'when 
preparing critical edition of any Mahayana 
work it seems useful to pay attention not only to 
the Tibetan but also to the Mongol transla- 
tions' (p 10) 

Other Indological interests are exemplified by 
William L Smith's ' Explaining the inexplicable’ 
uses of the curse in Rama literature', and 
Gunilla Gren-Eklund's valuable article ‘The 
cots are crying’. The latter studies com- 
paratively the discussions by Indian theorists of 
problems of ‘metaphor’ in the context of logic, 
linguistic philosophy and poetical theory—all 
three forming part of Simonsson’s own array of 
creative concerns. 

TUVIA GELBLUM 


STELLA KRAMRISCH: Painted delight: 
Indian paintings from Philadelphia 
collections. xxii, 195 pp. Philadel- 
phia: Philadelphia Museum of Art 
and University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1986. (Distributed by the 
University of Pennsylvania Press. 
£45.) 


Stella Kramrisch has long held a pre-eminent 
position among students of Indian temple archi- 
tecture and sculpture. Painted delight, the cata- 
logue of an exhibition held at the Philadel- 
phia Museum during the recent American 
Festival of India, 1s only her second book on the 
subject of Indian painting (the first, her pioneer- 
ing Survey of painting in the Deccan, having 
appeared as long ago as 1937). The exhibition 
included 138 pamtngs from public and private 
collections in Philadelphia, some two-thirds of 
them belonging to the Rajput schools of Rajas- 
than, Central India and the Punjab Hills, and 
the remainder to the Mughal, Deccani and folk 
schools. Much of the material is previously 
unpublished, and a number of well-known dis- 
persed manuscripts are represented here by 
interesting and unfamiliar pages. There are also 
some unusual items, such as the marbled draw- 
ings, attributed to Bijapur, in the Free Library 
of Philadelphia 

Dr Kramrisch's selection of paintings bears 
the mark of her own scholarly interests, show- 
mg a preference—especially ın the Rajput 
schools—for depictions of the major Hindu 
deities, with less emphasis than 1$ nowadays 
usual on the secular, Mughal-inspired art of 
court portraiture. The paintings are grouped by 
region and chronology, and are sensitively dis- 
cussed in the author's catalogue entries, with a 
keen eye for underlying spatial relationships 
and significant visual details. Her introductory 
essay also offers a stimulating rumination on the 
contrasts and continuities between different 
Indian painting styles, for example, further pur- 
suing Pramod Chandra's earlier suggestion of 
an affinity between the energetic naturalism of 
Akbar's Hamza-nama series and the classical 
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tradition of Ajanta. A few inaccuracies occur 
the author too readily accepts the view of some 
scholars that the patrons of the early dispersed 
Bhàgavata Purana and related manuscripts 
were necessarily of the ‘merchant class’ (p x1); 
the Hamza-nama was most likely originally 
bound in fourteen volumes, not twelve (p. xm), 
the attribution of a Kishangarh horse portrait 
to Raja Sawant Singh himself 1s 1mprobable 
(p. 173); a reference 1s wrongly given for no. 128 
to an unrelated article by Khandalavala 
(p 188); and the author neglects to mention that 
nos. 51, 94 and 127 were previously published in 
her own The art of India (1955). Her catalogue 
will none the less remain a very useful and 
generously illustrated record of an exhibition 
which once again reminds us of the great wealth 
of Indian pictures in American hands, even 
outside the most famous big city collections. 


ANDREW TOPSFIELD 


OSKAR VON HINOBER: Das ältere Mit- 
telindisch im | Überblick. (Verof- 
fentlichungen der Kommission für 
Sprachen und Kulturen Südasiens, 
Ht. 20. Osterreichische Ak. der 
Wiss. Phil.-hist. Kl. Sitz., 467. Bd.) 
209 pp. Wien: Verlag der Öster- 
reichischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, 1986. Ós 350, DM 50. 


It is a sad reflection upon the state of Middle 
Indo-Aryan grammatical studies that Pischel's 
Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen and Geiger's 
Pal: Literatur und Sprache, published in 1900 
and 1916 respectively, have not yet been super- 
seded, One reason 1s that so much more 1s now 
known about Prakrit and Pali that the task of 
bringing these works up to date would be a 
daunting one, while any exhaustive treatment of 
Middle Indo-Aryan as a whole would need to 
deal with Inscriptional Prakrits, Gandhari, and 
Apabhraméa, each of which merits as much 
treatment as Pischel and Geiger gave to Práknt 
and Pali. 

Oskar von Hinüber has now made a very 
good attempt to perform this task, although 
excluding Ápabhraméa, in the work under 
review, which has been referred to as Die 
Grundlagen des älteren Mittelindisch in a num- 
ber of articles which he wrote while it was in 
preparation 

To deal with so vast a range of material in a 
mere 209 pages, of which 24 pages are taken up 
by the Introduction, and 32 pages are devoted 
to a description of the material included, is not 
easy. Professor von Hinüber has done it by 
referring to other works, particularly his own, 
very numerous, writings on the subject. This has 
certain disadvantages, since anyone wishing to 
find out what has been said must, in most cases, 
refer to the articles quoted. Moreover, the 
works quoted in this way are spread across a 
very wide range of periodicals and publications, 
many of which will not be available to readers 
of this book. This will be particularly true of 
those countries where the information given is 
likely to be of most value, i.e. in South and 
South-East Asia. Furthermore, Professor von 
Hinüber has chosen to write in German, thus 
excluding from his readership not only most 
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Asian students, but also many Western 
students, since the ability to read German 
is becoming less and less common outside 
Germany. 

Such 1s the wealth of material in this book 
that detailed comment upon it must await the 
review article which the present reviewer plans 
to produce. Within the limit imposed by a short 
review, only a small number of points can be 
raised. 

It is noticeable that the succinct way in which 
the material is presented has sometimes led to 
opinions being stated as facts. In $248, for 
example, the existence of the Burmese variant 
jūta does not prove that the Pali reading dita 
(«Sanskrit dy#ta) ıs a Singhalesism. It does 
nothing more than show that the Burmese tradi- 
tion did not follow the Sinhalese tradition in 
this matter. This 1s not surprising, given the 
Burmese propensity to normalization. 

On occasion, some of the opinions quoted 
seem to have been misunderstood. The fact that 
the structure of the modern North-Western 
Indian languages confirms the phonological 
features which the scribes at Shahbazgarhi and 
Mansehra usually (but not always) inserted into 
their versions (§ 15) in no way invalidates this 
reviewer's contention (made with particular 
reference to SOpara and Yerragudi) that the 
scribes wrote what they thought was appropri- 
ate to each place. This statement seems to have 
been mis-interpreted as meaning that what the 
scribes wrote must have been wrong. 

It is not always made clear that alternative 
explanations are possible, e.g with reference to 
samprasarana as opposed to the labialisation or 
palatalisation of vowels In initial positions it 1s 
often impossible to be certain whether sam- 
prasárana or labialisation is at work So 
Sanskrit smasana ($134) may develop > 
*svasana and then > susdna, by the sam- 
prasarana of va > u, or it may develop via 
*smusana by labialisation. On the other hand, in 
the case of abbhintara (8129) < Sanskrit 
abhyantara, the presence of the group -bbh- 
shows that 1t 1s not an example of samprasdrana, 
which would have produced *abhintara. Con- 
versely, Pali adhuno and adhuna (8136) are 
certainly examples of samprasarana since they 
are old historic forms, with the weak grade of 
-yan-, 1e. -un-. 

A number of features of Middle Indo-Aryan 
seem not to have been mentioned. In § 236 there 
is no reference to the development of -ks- > 
-ggh-, eg. in paggharati ( < pra-ksar-), This 
shows the voiced form of -kkh-, corresponding 
to -yh- as the voiced form of -cch-. In the 
section on samprasarana (§ 137) 1t 1s said that 
there are no examples of yä becoming i. The 
example which 1s usually given, 1.e. Pali thina, is 
expressly excluded (§131) and 1s explained as 
being from *stina. As this is precisely the form 
which samprasárana would produce, it is diffi- 
cult to understand the objection. There is said to 
be no samprasarana form of va, which 1s to 
ignore the alternation -1tàna ( < -tvdna)/ -tüna 
in the absolutive ending. There is no mention in 
$445 of the forms in -rya, e.g. Ardha~Magadhi 
vastya, which seem to act as preterites. It seems 
likely that these are based upon optative forms, 
probably the forms ending in -ita which are 
quoted in $444. 

There are a few misprints. On p 10 the name 
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of the author of the Historical Grammar of 
Apabhramsa should be G V. Tagare. In § 137 
the reference to the future tense should be to 
$467. In $8260 & 499 *drsya should not be 
asterisked, since 1t occurs 1n the Mahabharata. 
In § 270 pativimsa ts misprinted. The word ‘six’ 
should not appear in the title of the reviewer’s 
article referred to in $ 351. 

There is a selective index, but no Bibliogra- 
phy, although a number of publications which 
are referred to frequently are listed in the 
Abbreviations This book represents an up-to- 
date survey of the research being done in the 
field, and will need to be updated from time to 
time, which may not be very practicable. Profes- 
sor von Hinuber could, however, do all students 
of Middle Indo-Aryan a service by publishing 
separately a complete list of all the publications 
he refers to in this excellent book. Such a list 
could more easily be brought up to date every 
two or three years, and would become the 
standard reference work for all 
who work in the field of Middle Indo-Aryan 
grammar 


K. R. NORMAN 


PAUL B. COURTRIGHT: Ganesa lord of 
obstacles, lord of beginnings. xv, 
274 pp. New York and Oxford: 
oe University Press, [1986]. 
25. 


Courtright's Ganesa 1s the most compendious 
work on the elephant-headed god since Alice 
Getty's 1936 monograph. After an introductory 
chapter which disarmingly warns us not to 
expect any historical analysis of the ramifying 
stories about Ganesa, ch. u recounts in detail 
the major myths and legends grouped around 
‘the most striking and obvious recurrent ele- 
ments’. elephant symbolism ın general, 
Gajasura, Gajendra, Airāvata and the diggaja; 
the birth of Gane$a to Parvati in various cor- 
poreal and extra-corporeal ways; the severed 
head and its replacement, the broken tusk In 
the third chapter, 'Ritual, psychological and 
religious themes', Courtright interprets these 
and other fringe myths as they relate to the 
perennial themes of sacrifice and renewal and of 
human relationships within the family, and then 
to Ganapati's more specific functions as leader 
of the ganas and ex-yaksa and as Vighnesvara, 
both creator and remover of impediments and 
guardian of the threshold. All this 1s illuminat- 
ing and fascinating to read and one can put up 
with the relatively modest number of O'Fla- 
hertyisms—the oral eroticism of Ganapati's 
love of sweeties (pp. 113-14), his tendency to 
celibacy exemplified 1conographicall in his 
body of ‘a plump infant” and “suggested visu- 
ally and perhaps caricatured by his exaggerated 
but perpetually flaccid trunk' (p.109). This 
hardly squares with his Ucchista form, scarcely 
touched on here, or with the conventional epi- 
thets addressed to him by poets hke Jriane$vara 
(the whole passage is quoted on p. 166) such as 
sundddanda saralu. Still, one cannot complain. 
Courtright is an apologetic structuralist and has 
laid his cards on the table at the outset. He says 


. 13) 
*structural and thematic studies of this tradi- 
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tion are more promising areas of inquiry 
because they do not depend for their 
explanatory power on our ability to pinpoint 
precise historical settings The limitations of 
this approach ts that the myths and rituals 
appear to be in free fall, suspended some- 
where 1n the historical process without clear 
and specific contexts, thus giving the inter- 
preter more license to read contemporary 
interpretive concerns into the texts The 
historical contexts are important in principle; 
it 15 simply the case that there is so little to go 
on and that a more interesting conversation 
with the materials of the tradition is to be 
found in thematic, structural and theological 
areas’, 

Well all nght, but the weakness of this 
method 1s that everything comes out the same; 
everything is a ‘myth’ from the stories in the 
oldest Puranas to the sectarian inventions of 
quite recent mdhatymyas and sthalapuranas 
which are likely to be as much the product of 
individual invention as 1s Paradise Lost. The 
Gatha of Namadeva which works the celebra- 
tion of GaneSecaturthi into the Balakrsna story, 
translated not entirely accurately on pp. 148-9, 
is 1n such modern-sounding Marathi, is without 
antecedents and yet so obviously calqued on the 
usual Krsna mouth story, that it 1s palpably the 
creation of some latter-day Namadeva. The 
well-known tale from Gurucaritra on p. 138 is 
only well known since Gurucaritra. Although 
the account given 1s taken from Ghurye’s Gods 
and men, there 1s no mention of Ghurye’s, I 
think correct,,opinion that the introduction of 
Gane$a into this episode, which of course has 
parallels in other linga stories, was a specific 
invention of Sarasvati Gangadhara. You need 
an obstacle to stop Ravana taking Siva’s 
pranalinga back to Lanka. Who better than 
Vighnesvara? Turn him into a small boy to get 
under Rávana's guard. When Ravana finds that 
Ganapati has set the linga down and it is now 
immovable he can do nothing but clout the 
child and then Ganapati cries and rolls on the 
ground and dashes off saying ‘I'll tell my dad’ 
The whole episode 1s comic, verging on the 
ribald Admittedly Courtright is careful to refer 
to this only as a story, but when it is embedded 
in these chapters devoted to the ‘Mythology of 
Gane$a' one feels that one must be constantly 
alert to the nature of the evidence offered. 
Incidentally Mahabalesvara does not, of course, 
mean ‘the great child-lord’ and it 1s never made 
clear that Gokarn is the place involved. 

Chapter iv, ‘The worship of Gane$a', deals 
with the god as invoked by poets at the begin- 
ning of their works, with the festival of GaneSa- 
caturtht and a modern kathà in which Krsna 
and the syamantaka jewel are laid under con- 
tribution to justify a bit of Ganesa-and-the- 
moon story— an important myth of GaneSa in 
Maharashtra’ There follows a valuable and 
detailed account of ganesapujà as recently con- 
ducted in a Brahman household in Ahmad- 
nagar (pp. 172-88) and a description of the 
public GaneSotsava in the same town. 

The final chapter surveys Ganesa in 
Maharashtra, the Gànapatya sampradaya of 
Morgaon and Theur, and finally, the revival of 
the Ganapati festival as a political weapon by 
Lokamanya Tilak. This last is less interesting, 
rather sketchy and drawn largely from Cash- 
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man (The myth of the Lokamanya—more 
myths!). It has quite a few errors. ‘The rise of 
the Maratha empire under Sivaji! (p 224) can 
hardly be contemporary with Narayana Deva 
and the demise of Moghul rule; Vishnushastri 
Chiplunkar ts split in two and mixed up with 
his father Krishnashastri (pp. 228-9) and 
Khadilkar’s play Kicakavadha, in which I must 
declare an interest, was not really of any direct 
relevance to the GaneSotsava as 1s implied 
(pp. 241-2). It may be no coincidence that the 
proof-reading seems a great deal worse at this 
end of the book. 

However, these are mere niggles. Professor 
Courtnght has turned his 1974 thesis into a 
most interesting and useful book. With its good 
index and bibliography ıt will be the primary 
reference work on Gane$a for many years. 


IAN RAESIDE 


MARC GALANTER: Competing equali- 
ties: law and the backward classes in 
India. [xv], 625 pp. Berkeley, Los 
Angeles and London: University of 
California Press, [1984]. £33.50. 


This is not a book one can easily recommend 
to students. There are obvious problems with its 
sheer size The present reviewer found the task 
of reviewing this magnum opus of the leading 
American scholar on modern Indian law daunt- 
ing enough. As the last hurdles were being 
negotiated, however, a spate of reviews ap- 
peared elsewhere (in vol 8, no. 3, 1986 of Law 
and Policy, 323-87). These are full of praise and 
admiration for Galanter's scholarly achieve- 
ment, and hail the book as a major event for 
scholarship in comparative law, presumably 
because it lays a solid foundation for truly 
comparative ‘irre work Despite a number of 
criticisms, there can be no doubt that the 
present study is the best and most comprehen- 
sive treatment of the subject yet published. 

The Indian policies of protective discrimi- 
nation or, as Galanter calls them, ‘compensa- 
tory discrimination" were reinforced after Inde- 
pendence as a means of redressing historical 
imbalances, to give preferential treatment, to a 
certam extent, to those historically disadvan- 
taged sections of the Indian population com- 
monly referred to as Scheduled Castes (largely 
the ex-untouchables) and Scheduled Tribes 
(much of the tribal population of India). Fur- 
ther reservations were introduced for Other 
Backward Classes, a category that 1s not very 
clearly defined. In terms of constitutional law 
modern India's system of equality before the 
law 1s here qualified by plainly unequal treat- 
ment of various groups in society. 

While in Britain today positive discrimina- 
tion is fast becoming a very topical matter, 
about which far too little ıs known and written, 
American scholars have been much concerned 
with these policies: in their own country similar 
problems remain unresolved Galanter argues 
that the Indian experience and example has 
been instructive for Americans, but one of his 
reviewers was equally right to point out that the 
Americans were in fact far too proud to learn 
from a ‘backward’ country’s example. The con- 
tinuing underdevelopment of British policies 1n 
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this area makes it advisable to study the Indian 
model very carefully indeed. This lengthy work, 
the fruit of many years of study, is not however, 
easy to read. As one learned reviewer notes, 1t 
requires forebearance of even the most patient 
reader. 

The book describes, in essence, how the poli- 
cies of ‘compensatory discrimination’ have 
worked since about 1948. The author sees such 
policies as part of the disestablishment of the 
traditional caste hierarchy, an unprecedented 
transformation of the central structures of 
Indian society, 1.e. the gradual abolition of the 
caste-based allocation of work and status The 
fact that a new form of hierarchy, rather than 
equality, has been achieved through these poli- 
cies 15 not prominently treated by Galanter. His 
evidence leads him to the conclusion that this 
systematic preferential treatment has had major 
redistributive effects, albeit at tremendous costs, 
but that there is a real danger of the whole 
system turning into an allocation of communal 
quotas. Indeed, violent riots in various parts of 
India since 1985, which were not anticipated by 
Galanter (a fact of which some reviewers have 
been quite critical) were clearly the result of 
communal resentment and anger over the inclu- 
sion or exclusion of certain castes or communi- 
ties in specific categories of preferential treat- 
ment. Thus the real problem for India today is 
not so much the extent of such policies of 
‘compensatory discrimination’ for Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes, but increasingly 
the application of that very vague category 
"Other Backward Classes’, which is so large 
that ıt comprises a majority of Indian citizens, 
one way or the other. There are many indica- 
tions that the state's desire to promote equal 
treatment and the development of traditionally 
backward communities have been raising 
unsatisfiable expectations and have sometimes 
resulted in unrealistic promises. At the end of 
the day, Indians remain unequal, and this 
dilemma is totally unresolved and will, one has 
to admit, remain unresolved Galanter's focus 
on the actual policies and their background 
does not seem to have allowed much considera- 
tion for the projected or indeed actual, outcome 
of these policies. 

One of the most controversial issues 1s raised 
early in the book: are such ‘compensatory dis- 
crimination' measures not unfair, as they ' keep 
out deserving persons and promote others that 
are not so qualified’? (p. xiii). This issue is 
discussed much later in the book The fine 
introduction emphasizes the multiple justifica- 
tions for the Indian policies, which are clearly 
changing the balance of relativities in favour of 
certam sections of the people of India. 

The book 1s divided into three major parts— 
one reviewer rightly said they could each have 
been a separate volume. Part 1 ‘Compensatory 
discrimination. the setting and the policies’ 
(pp. 5-117), divided into several chapters, pro- 
vides a detailed general evaluation of the opera- 
tion of the policies in their social context. An 
excellent introduction to the issue of caste 
(pp. 7-17) outlines the ideology of hierarchy 
and the place of untouchability. A detailed 
discussion of the constitutional foundations of 
the wide array of schemes leads to an assess- 
ment of the success of the reservation policies. It 
is found that reservations in Parliament, at 
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central and state level, provide for substantial 
quantitative presence, and that the education 
schemes have actually conferred major benefits 
on sections of the previously disadvantaged 
groups Galanter gives detailed accounts of the 
extensive criticisms advanced by intellectuals, in 
particular. These are excellently condensed into 
two very useful tables of arguments (pp. 81-2 
and 106-7) Remarkably, in the area of govern- 
ment employment, the policies have clearly 
created a solid representation in the lower 
ranks, also at the very top, but there is a notable 
lack of presence in the middle ranks. 

Galanter emphasizes that his study can 
merely raise the major issues and that we are 
still far from having full answers to many ques- 
tions This is to be taken seriously, not just as 
polite rhetoric. For example, there 15 no answer 
yet to the question how to avoid a top layer of 
claimants from the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes 'creaming off' the major 
benefits of reservation policies as has been 
happening. 

Part 2 ‘Identifying the beneficiaries’ 
(pp 119-359) asks the pertinent question of 
who the beneficiaries of the discrimination poli- 
cies are, and how they are identified The Indian 
Constitution does not define the beneficiaries 
other than 1n most general terms. À major 
criterion for inclusion has been untouchability 
or tribal status, but the situation varies from 
state to state. Lists, once established 1n Orders 
(1950, amended in 1976) have remained remark- 
ably stable, the courts have not allowed litiga- 
tion on this matter Galanter rightly points out 
that conversions of low-caste Hindus to other 
faiths are discouraged, so that the categories of 
beneficiaries remain reasonably well-defined. 

The same cannot be said about the 'Other 
Backward Classes’. Although the Indian 
Supreme Court has had a unifying influence, 
how to measure backwardness remains a most 
controversial issue. The primary criterion con- 
tinues to be caste. Galanter exposes the com- 
munal basis of classification as unsatisfactory 
He devotes some space to exploring the identifi- 
cation of deserving individuals within larger 
groups, yet leaves us confused as to which 
criteria would best be employed It must be said, 
though, that the Indian courts too have not 
been very clear about this matter. 

The implementation of such policies is, 1n the 
first place, entrusted to administrators and 
clerks who are unlikely to have a comprehensive 
understanding of the policies (one could ask, of 
course, whether anyone has) and who may be 
subject to pressures from those with better 
resources than the intended beneficiaries of the 
discrimination schemes. Looking at litigation in 
this field, Galanter asks whether those whose 
upliftment was intended are actually in a posi- 
tion to defend themselves against encroach- 
ments from any side. 

Here Galanter leads us to the role of the 
Indian judiciary, a favourite topic of Indian 
lawyers, discussed at length in part 3 ' Compen- 
satory discrimination and the judicial process’ 
(pp. 361—546). In a setting of chronic shortage, 
the scope and extent of 'compensatory dis- 
crimination’ is a matter of balancing and 
adjusting conflicting interests and claims 
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through executive and legislative action, with 
the courts exercising a watchdog function, given 
to them by the Indian Constitution 

In this part of the book (esp. pp 477-98) 
Galanter very much overplays the influence of 
American and English law on the pattern of 
Judicial intervention, contradicting his earlier 
statement in the book that the Indian juris- 
prudence of ‘compensatory discrimination’ 1s 
very much a domestic product. Similarly, the 
role of precedent is stated in quite contradictory 
terms (see pp. 490, 531-2 and 537) and Galanter 
seems to rely on Rajeev Dhavan's writings 
(p 540, but already p. 353) when he indicates a 
move away from his own earlier position on the 
role of law in India. 

Galanter advances the argument that the 
involvement of Indian courts in the controver- 
sial issue of reservations has given the policies 
added legitimacy. There is no clear conclusion 
about how effective the courts have been. Public 
interest litigation has still not been used to 
support the claims of those destrous of uplift- 
ment Galanter indicates that limitations of 
resources may so far have prevented the full 
benefits of compensatory policies from actually 
reaching the intended beneficiaries This find- 
ing, then, is not very different from that 1n other 
areas of 'law and development', be it loan 
facilities for rural development, or the tricky 
problem of access to justice itself 

As ıt is, the thorny maze of the Indian policies 
of ‘compensatory discrimination" will continue 
to baffle us well into the next century. Much 
htigation took place after Galanter completed 
his manuscript, noted by the author at the 
proof-reading stage (p xix). Fairly recently, the 
important case of Vasanth Kumar (All India 
Reporter 1985 Supreme Court 1495) has given 
much food for thought, with five judges deliver- 
ing long separate judgements full of irreconcil- 
able advice to the Indian government (which 
was asked for in this case) Galanter’s book 1s a 
lasting and most valuable contribution to 
explaming the past. One must wonder what the 
future holds, and why the author avoided this 
issue I would argue that the problem here goes 
much beyond difficulties of 1mplementation of 
policies What looks like the constitutional nght 
to equality in modern India has quite clearly 
remained a vague, often meaningless promise 
for so many Indians. Galanter's tacit assump- 
tion that the Indian policies of ‘compensatory 
discrimination’ will in due course be able to 
create an egalitarian society should not go 
unquestioned Such equality as the Constitution 
seems to envisage 1s not in harmony with the 
principles of Indian social realities, past or 
present, All that any policies introduced from 
above are likely to achieve 1s, therefore, a re- 
alignment of traditional forces 1n a new pattern 
Caste, as we clearly see, 1s not a defunct force in 
Indian society, nor is colour or race in others 
The pattern of differential statuses continues 1n 
a new form, and it 1s not surprising that the 
Indian policies of compensatory discrimination 
are constantly being extended: in India, at any 
rate, there will always be claims of competing 
equalities 


WERNER MENSKI 
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MARYLA FALK: II mito psicologico nell’ 
India antica. 526 pp. Milano: Adel- 
phi Edizioni, 1986. L.60,000. 


First published in Rome in 1939 as a very 
long article in the Memorie della Accademia dei 
Lincei, when the authoress was only 33 years 
old, this remarkable work has remained little 
known and even less read over the years It was 
doubtless Giuseppe Tucci who brought it to my 
attention and thus it appears in the bibliogra- 
phy of my Buddhist Himalaya (1957). In those 
days we did not have the facility of xeroxing, 
and even today one might hesitate to copy an 
article of such enormous length Thus it has 
remained a rare work, available for reading in 
the few libraries which possessed a copy. Adel- 
phi has now performed a great service in 
republishing this monograph as Vol 12 of their 
elegant theosophical series ‘Il Ramo d'Oro’. It 
is only to be regretted that Maryla Falk, who 
died nine years ago, 1s not here to welcome the 
resuscitation of what remains undoubtedly her 
greatest work, as well as to respond to the 
criticisms of (one may hope) a rather greater 
number of readers. 

The main theme of the work may be expres- 
sed in fairly simple terms, while the arguments 
brought to bear on the subject are often very 
complex indeed. She 1s concerned throughout 
all eight chapters to elucidate the relationship 
between the ecstasy of yogic trance, whether 
named as the Supreme dtman, as Brahman, as 
nirvana, or whatever terms have been variously 
used, and the phenomenal! world of everyday 
experience, as interpreted by Indian seers from 
the later Vedic period through to the develop- 
ments of Mahayana Buddhism and the later 
Vedanta formulations, as represented by 
Sankara and others. The relationship between 
the yogic experience of the ‘Summit of 
Existence’ (bhütakoti) and the phenomenal 
world tends to be expressed in one of two ways, 
or perhaps more often as a subtle combination 
of these same two ways. It 1s well documented 
that in the state of ecstatic trance the whole of 
existence is usually experienced as a total unity 
in the sense that the meditating yogin knows 
himself and his whole world of experience to be 
reabsorbed into the Supreme tman or Brah- 
man or again, whatever term may be used At 
the same time this blissful condition of absolute 
being is more often than not achieved by a 
deliberate self-denial of the things of this world 
with the result that normal life appears on 
reflection to be the very opposite of the Supreme 
atman, in some contexts, to which we shall refer 
below, being actually defined as anatman. Thus, 
is existence truly all one or 1s it a conflicting 
duality? Thus problem remains the theme of the 
book throughout. 

Maryla Falk 1s not so much concerned to find 
an answer as to elucidate in a thorough] 
scholarly manner the various solutions whic 
have been suggested by a whole succession of 
Indian seers, as represented mainly ın the 
various Upanisads, which she places in a provi- 
sional historical order in general agreement with 
that already proposed by Paul Deussen, but 
also in accordance with the working out of her 
main theme. One very important aspect of the 
whole work is the clear relationship which can 
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be established between teachings found in the 
Upanisads and all phases of Buddhist develop- 
ments early and late. Although she does not 
carry her exegesis so far forward in time, one 
notes that practically all tantric developments, 
Buddhist as well as Hindu, can be traced back 
to the Upanisads as well as to the Atharvaveda. 
In this respect ] may anticipate my survey by 
drawing immediate attention to her exegesis 
(pp 53-69) of two hymns from the Atharvaveda 
(VIIL.9 and II 1) of which previous Indologists 
appear to have made little sense. These hymns 
describe in mythical terms the ascent of 
Kundalini from the perineum of the meditating 
yogin through the central artery (susumnd), thus 
traversing the various psychic centres and so 
reaching the summit of the head (brahmaran- 
dhra) whereby coalescence (= the unity of yogic 
trance) is effected. This process provides the 
essential pattern for all advanced psychophysi- 
cal yoga as described in later Hindu tantras as 
well as Buddhist ones of the Anuttarayoga class 
(where Kundalini is usually known as Candal)), 
and I regret not drawing attention to this early 
association of ideas in a recent book of mine 
reviewed in this same journal 

A rapid survey of the contents of this book 
may be helpful. The very short first chapter, 
entitled * Cosmogonta psicologica’ provides an 
exegesis of the well known Vedic ‘Hymn of 
Creation’ (Nasdadasiyastikta), Chapter n, enti- 
tled * L'Androgino universale, 1s based upon an 
exegesis of the Vedic ‘Hymn of Universal Man’ 
(Purusastikta), of those to Skambha (RV, X.87) 
and Vae (RV, X.125) with reference to several 
hymns from the Atharvaveda and some early 
Upanisads. While the general theme of the 
overall unity of existence tends to be main- 
tained, the world of phenomenal experience 
forming part of the supreme androginous being, 
a conflict of ideas appears, in that this world, 
the result of kama ‘desire’ 1s also seen as other 
than supreme being (ato "nyád), such being the 
teachings of the Sage Yajfiavalkya in a passage 
of the Brhaddranyaka This leads to ch. in, 
‘atman and karman', which deals with the 
development of theories of dualism 1n Indian 
thought, most of the relevant texts being here 
culled fron the Brhadáranyaka and the 
Chandogya Up This chapter abounds in astute 
observations with regard to mythological/ 
physiological associations, e.g. the ‘cord’ in v. 5 
of the earlier quoted ‘Hymn of Creation’ and 
the later concept of ‘psychic veins" in the micro- 
cosm (the meditating yogin's body): pp 80-3, 
or again the samsdra as ‘wheel’ and as ‘ocean’ 
pp. 92-3, or the twofold aspect of the aman, 
present in all living beings and yet free of the 
process of transmigration, whence arises the 
ambivalence in the use of the term, so that 
Yajnavalkya can go so far as to teach that the 
person 1s not the dtman and all that passes from 
one rebirth to an other ts karman pp 94-102. 
While it 15 beyond the range of any review to go 
into further detail, one may note at once the 
close association which emerges between some 
Upanisadic teachings and those of early Buddh- 
ism. 

Chapter iv, ‘Apocatastas: nell'evoluzione', 
deals with the development of the theory of a re- 
evolving series of universes, deriving from the 
earher alternative theories of Absolute Being 
ansing from the Process of Becoming as 
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opposed to the Process of Becoming deriving 
from Absolute Being, but here as throughout, 
Maryla Falk emphasizes that all such theories 
are closely related to the actual experience of 
meditating seers: 
"The immediate presence of the Infinite was a 
reality of living experience, far too immediate 
for their thought to be for long content with 
locating it beyond this life, and moreover 
these thinkers continue to love hfe too 
much—although they may often condemn it 
bitterly, because it is not infinite enough, 
because it does not represent the full reality of 
the atman—to permit them to regard it only 
under a negative aspect. Also normal life, 
even if ‘tragically other than final realty’, 
even if it 1s “nothing but desire", none the 
less culminates in the experience of Absolute 


Unity’ (p. 134). 


This chapter contains good exegeses of the 
Taittiriya Up , II, III and especially of VI (Sik- 
gavalli) and of the Kausitaki Up 

Chapter v, ‘Identita assoluta’, based largely 
on the discussion of extracts from the Küthaka 
and the Brhadàranyaka Up, leads to the con- 
sideration of the phenomenal world as mere 
illusion, as later adopted by the Buddhist 
Madhyamakas as well as the Vedanta This is 
associated with the concept of immediate yogic 
intuition of reality, or in other words, instan- 
taneous enlightenment (p. 182). One may note 
that from p 183 onwards there comes a helpful 
résumé of the main arguments of these first five 
chapters. The chapter ends with consideration 
of the Zsa Up , the abandonment of theories of 
absolute unity and the conception of the 
universe aS a dynamic aspect of God, thus 
leading to ch.vi, 'Sintesi dei contrasti nella 
personalità divina' This chapter contains 
exegeses of the Svetasvatara and Mundaka Up , 
as well as of the Bhagavadgita. With the 
appearance of divine manifestation yoga as a 
psychophysics practice may thus be replaced 

y the concept of bhakti, devotion to one’s 
personal divinity In this process Brahman may 
be seen as triply manifest, as the fluctuating 
becoming of sanisdra, as personal divinity, and 
as individual man ‘Intuiting the true nature of 
Brahman beyond the forms in which he is 
manifest, the initiates resolve themselves into 
Brahman (1.e. into the divine nature) and thus 
oriented they are freed from the bonds of 
rebirth’ (p.210). A long seventh chapter 
(pp. 251-334) deals with the bankruptcy of 
monistic theories and the elaboration of various 
theories of dualism as found already in 
Yajiiavalkya’s teachings (Brhaddranyaka, IIT, 
4-5), as quoted towards the end of her second 
chapter. 


‘While perfectly coherent and logical on the 
psychological basis of mivritt: (cessation) 
which is connatural to it, yogic monism finds 
itself confronted with insuperable difficulties 
when within the framework of the speculative 
vision, now dominant, it tries to apply its one 
point of view to an interpretation of the sense 
of contingency in se, when it tries to explain 
‘the cause’ of the process of becoming. The 
only solution that prevailed during the latest 
phase of speculative monism (which always, 
as we have seen, is based upon the data of 
yoga) was that of psychological panentheism: 
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which however, as observed above (Falk, 
pp. 244 ff.) was not entirely applicable except 
from the viewpoint of yogic realization, in 
which the element of andtman is already prac- 
tically overcome; in the universal divine unity 
there 1s no place for Desire as principle of 
individualization' (pp. 304-5). 


Thus to begin with one finds 


‘a relative form of dualism, which sometimes 
approaches the much earlier doctrine of two 
aspects, one static and one dynamic, of one 
and the same dtman, at the other limit one 
finds an effective dualism by exclusion, in 
which the dtman in its immanent aspect, 
having lost every reason for being, resolves 
itself into a form of anatman' (p. 251). 


She illustrates this process by a truly brilliant 
exegesis (the more difficult because of the later 
interpolations and rearrangement of the text in 
order that it should conform to more orthodox 
views) of the Maitri Up. (pp 251-74), followed 
by that of the Mandukya Up., the Prasna Up., 
the Nrgumhottaratapini Up , the Nrsimhapiirva- 
tüpini Up., and finally a group of texts in the 
Mahabharata, Book XII. Here the teaching of 
Paficasikha (p. 309) 1s of interest in that he 
bnngs to its conclusion the earlier thesis of 
Yajfíavalkya concerning the phenomenal world 
as andtman, so leading directly to a considera- 
tion of this basic Buddhist dogma 

The last chapter (vin), entitled “Le tappe del 
ritorno', is by far the longest in the book 
(pp. 335-473) Not until p. 445 does one find an 
explicit explanation of such a title. “Lo sviluppo 
del pensiero  upanishadico — trasvalutó ıl 
monismo nell’ esclusivismo; lo sviluppo del pen- 
siero buddhistico trasvalutera l'esclusivismo in 
un monismo’. This represents the theme of the 
whole chapter, namely, how Buddhism gradu- 
ally goes through 'return' stages from early 
dualistic theories (thus — excluding. the 
phenomenal world from the Absolute, alias 
supreme Gtman) to the monism of Mahayana 
theory, in the reverse order of Upanigadic 
thought She thus relates the fundamental Bud- 
dhist dogma of anGtman (non-self) to the teach- 
ings of Upanisadic seers such as Yajfiavalkya 
and Paficasikha, for whom the phenomenal 
world 1s regarded as anatman in that it does not 
partake of and therefore excludes the dtman, the 
existence of which 1s not denied in its absolute 
sense. In this respect early Buddhism shows no 
necessary conflict of ideas with Upanisadic 
theory. At the same time she takes account of 
the fact that in the polemics which developed 
between Buddhists and orthodox Brahmans the 
term átman is normally used in the meaning of 
*human person' with the assumption that Bud- 
dhists rejected the idea of this supposed 
transmigrating atman, while Hindus generally 
adhered to such a theory. She observes in this 
context that European works on Buddhism 
seldom fail to emphasize this * main incoherence 
of Buddhist ontology' resulting in an apparent 
conflict between the nairdtmya (no-self) theory 
and the doctrine of karman. ‘The latter would 
logically presuppose, according to such views, 
the presence of a permanent entity, a Self, as the 
agent and the subject of karman'. Thus the fact 
is ignored that this is not an 'incoherence' 
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special to Buddhism, in that the extent to which 
the atman might be present in. phenomenal 
beings had been for long an unresolved problem 
in Upanisadic thought and that some seers 
denied the term in its proper absolute sense to 
the whole phenomenal world. But in this 
fundamental sense ätman disappears from 
general use in the often polemical texts of early 
(Hinayana) Buddhism (where it is taken in the 
sense of a transmigrating entity), however, it 
reappears in its full Upamisadic sense 1n certain 
“Perfection of Wisdom’ texts (Falk quotes 
especially the — Saptasatiküprajiáparamità, 
pp. 447 ff) and I would note too that it is so 
used in Yoga and Anuttarayoga Tantras. One 
will also find a long and illuminating discussion 
of the related term brahman in early Buddhist 
texts with reference to its use in such com- 
pounds as brahmavihdra and  brahmaloka 
(pp 350 ff), noting that in an analogous way 
the term is used polemically by early Buddhists 
as though it referred just to the god Brahma, 
whose inferior position in relationship to an 
enlightened Buddha becomes axiomatic 

Falk finds some justification 1n early texts for 
regarding the four brahmavihüra as representing 
originally the four stages of Sakyamunt’s pro- 
gress towards enlightenment, thus treating the 
elaborated sets of rüpya- and driipyadhydna as 
later scholastic invention (pp. 338 ff.). On this 
last point most scholars would undoubtedly 
agree Within the context of this argument she 
investigates the use of the term mahapurusa 
(pp 358 ff.), the meaning of the term Gsrava, 
where she enunciates an interesting theory relat- 
ing it to the primeval waters of Upanisadic 
mythology (pp. 366-8); she analyses the Four 
Truths with reference to the fundamental mean- 
ing and various associations of the term 
duhkha, she investigates the pratityasamutpada 
(pp. 396 ff.) which she interprets as a Buddhist 
equivalent of the Upanisadic paricdgnividya 
(here one must refer back to pp. 103-6) and she 
reinterprets the term dharma as ‘elements of 
experience’ (pp. 440 ff). One may note also a 
helpful discussion 1n more general terms of the 
origins of the Mahayana (pp. 416-33), many 
aspects of which can be detected in early canoni- 
cal texts The Mahayana may thus be regarded 
not so much as a later development, but as a 
reaffirmation of earlier teachings deliberately 
passed over in the scholastic disquisions of 
abhidharma, where monastic life becomes the 
sine qua non for the realization of nirvana. 


‘In these dogmatic systematizations of the 
way to sanctity, as elaborated from the time 
of the composition of the sütras, there is 
instituted side by side with the way of medi- 
tation (dhyana) another way of ‘cessation’ by 
means of the mere intellectual knowledge of 
the (Four) Truths, leading to the elimination 
of the passions Considered sufficient for the 
realization of liberation and in this sense 
equated with the way of meditation, it tends 
to displace the latter from the dominant place 
of fundamental condition for salvation, 
reducing it to the rank of mere accessory 
condition. Received by means of instruction, 
the knowledge of the Truths—which were 
obtained by the Buddha on the basis of 
consciousness 1n a state of meditation—can 
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thus become operative even without the help 
of samüdhi. One can become an arhat, i.e. 
nivrtta (extinguished) even without the true 
experience of nirvana while in this world, i.e. 
without enhghtenment, by the sole force of 
the knowledge of ksayajfiana (knowledge of 
perishability) and of anutpddajnana (knowi- 
edge of the non-arising of dharmas). The 
principle of exclusivist ontology, according to 
which the elimunation of contingent existence 
must in itself lead to the realization of 
transcendent reality, justifies this new anti- 
mystical orientation, the origin of which can 
be easily deduced’ (pp. 424—5). 


It is against this ‘negative’ interpretation of 
the doctrine that the Mahayana develops, 
returning to the earlier understanding of 
transcendent reality, based upon the fundamen- 
tal (and ' positive") yogic experience of the over- 
al unity of existence, to which so many 
Upanisadic texts bear witness and which clearly 
emerges in the Mahayána (despite Nàgarjuna's 
deliberately negative terminology) and in the 
Buddhist tantras, where enlightenment is 
achieved not by elimination of a phenomenal 
world, regarded as andtman, but rather by a 
transformation of samsdra into nirvana and thus 
a realization of their essential identity. It is 
impossible to describe in a review the full range 
of clear-sighted observations backed by con- 
stant citation of relevant texts covered ın this 
remarkable last chapter It well deserves to be 
published as a monograph in its own right, 
preferably in an English version, where it would 
become available to a far greater number of 
interested readers. It is only regrettable that 
Maryla Falk did not have the opportunity (or 
maybe did not realize the need) to revise her 
work, especially this chapter. The earlier chap- 
ters fall naturaly into manageable sections 
insofar as they treat of one particular Upanisad 
after another, and thus clear breaks occur in the 
text. In the case of the last chapter there are no 
breaks at all throughout all 139 pages; one 
argument follows through from one subject- 
matter to another and one subject-matter runs 
into another and this process continues for the 
flagging reader (whose reward 1s an increasing 
state of enlightenment) until he comes to the 
end with an inevitable sigh of relief All that 1s 
needed is the breaking of this long chapter into 
separate, headed sections with a minimal 
rearrangement of the actual text and maybe 
with some deletions of repetitive arguments. It 
is manifestly a youthful work, the first version 
having been completed by 1930, when the 
authoress was 24 years old, and the subsequent 
revision (referred to in a footnote on p 11) 
clearly relates to its first publication in 1939. It 
is pervaded with enthusiasm for a subject which 
the authoress had taken to her heart and studied 
with painstaking thoroughness, but it lacks the 
discipline which might have been imposed by a 
sympathetic director of studies or by a publisher 
fully aware of the potentiality of the work he 
was publishing The index is admirable for 
technical terms, but of httle use for other 
purposes, e.g. seeking references to any particu- 
lar text, and the bibhography is inadequate in 
that there 1s no list of works by European and 
Indian scholars which she has consulted, 
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although throughout her text she takes full and 
fair account of their research and their inter- 
pretations. 


DAVID L SNELLGROVE 


Davip L. SNELLGROVE: . Indo-Tibetan 
Buddhism: Indian Buddhists and 
their Tibetan successors. XXIX, 
640 pp. London: Serindia Publica- 
tions, 1987. £30. 


The present volume is perhaps the most signi- 
ficant historical study of Buddhism since the 
publication of E Lamotte’s Histoire du boudd- 
hisme indien some thirty years ago. It covers 
the entire period of more than fifteen centuries 
of Buddhism in India; its spread to Central Asia 
and Nepal; and, finally, its introduction and 
development m Tibet. It is based throughout on 
a careful and extensive study of all relevant 
sources: literary, archaeological, and 
iconographical; excerpts from many texts are 
translated for the first time, and sources which 
already exist in translated form have been criti- 
cally checked and, if necessary, corrected. 
Indeed, the substantial translations, especially 
of tantric texts, the maps and the abundant 
illustrations (88 plates with 120 illustrations), 
and the detailed indexes make this book a work 
of reference to which the specialist as well as the 
general reader will never turn in vain. 

The book is organized in five chapters. Chap- 
ter 1 deals with ‘Origins in India’ Sakyamuni 
as seen by the early Buddhists, the basic 
philosophical notions, the cult of relics and the 
development of the Buddhist community. While 
perhaps not comprising much new material, the 
chapter provides a short but extremely lucid 
presentation of the early formative period. The 
following chapter, 'Later developments in 
India', 15 more elaborate, discussing all the 
doctrinal and philosophical developments 
which are covered by the designation 
‘Mahayana’. 

It is, however, in ch. iti, “Tantric Buddhism’, 
that entirely new material is presented. As Pro- 
fessor Snellgrove points out in the Preface, 
‘Tantric Buddhism has never yet been dealt 
with adequately within the whole context of 
Indian Buddhism, since books on this subject 
tend to treat Buddhist developments after the 
eighth century as a period of decline and cor- 
ruption’ (p. xx). The long chapter (pp. 117-303) 
devoted to this subject 1s, on the contrary, a 
masterly exposition of tantric Buddhism in 
India, largely based on the author’s own 
researches and provided with copious quo- 
tations from basic texts. Although it is imposs- 
ible, in the space of a review, to mention all the 
aspects of the inordinately complex movement 
dealt with by the author, we may at least 
observe that while showing the great diversity of 
the tantras, the present chapter 1s at the same 
time the first scholarly, comprehensive and 
coherent account of the doctrines and practices 
of Indian tantric Buddhism as a whole. Parti- 
cularly illuminating is the distinction drawn 
between the tantras of the Yoga class, which 
developed within the context of orthodox, 
monastic Buddhism, and the later tantras of the 
Anuttarayoga class, characterized by sexual 
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practices and focusing on different deities, orig- 
inating in a milieu of peripatetic yogins not 
always easily distinguishable from their Saivite 
brethren. The author likewise makes the 
fundamentally important point that ‘the 
investigation of origins of the materials used in 
the formation of the tantras and the interpreta- 
tion that Buddhist tradition places upon these 
rw are two very different things mdeed’ 
Chapter 1v deals with Buddhism ın Central 
Asia and in Nepal, serving as a background to 
the following chapter. In particular, the import- 
ance of Central Asia in the initial phase of 
Buddhism in Tibet has hitherto been largely 
overlooked, first and foremost by the later 
tradition in Tibet itself, and the present account 
of Buddhism in Central Asia (pp. 324-62) is 
penus the best introduction to this subject to 
ate 
The final chapter approaches, like that on 
tantric Buddhism, the scope of a monograph. 
"The conversion of Tibet' (pp 381—526) takes 
the reader from the first contacts with Buddh- 
ism (in the seventh century A D , if not before) to 
the development of the Tibetan schools of Bud- 
dhism in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. This 
is by far the fullest, most balanced and critical 
account available of the crucial period of the 
introduction of Buddhism into Tibet during the 
period of the ‘Yarlung’ dynasty (seventh to 
ninth centuries), and there 1s certainly no one 
more competent than Snellgrove to deal with 
the often extraordinarily difficult sources, 
historical as well as doctrinal, 1n Sanskrit and 
Tibetan from this period (For the Chinese 
sources, the author relies on the excellent work 
done by P. Demiéville, R. A. Stein and others.) 
Snellgrove argues convincingly for the Iikeli- 
hood, indeed the quasi-certainty, of Tibetan 
contact with Buddhism before the official 
introduction of this religion on the initiative of 
the Tibetan kings In this connexion, research 
into the Bon religion, which he characterizes as 
a form of heterodox Buddhism (p. 390), 
becomes crucial important. He accepts as 
historically valid the Bonpo claim that their 
teachings came originally from ‘Ta-zig’ via 
Zhang-zhung (ie. the area which eventually 
became western Tibet): ‘Itis... almost certain, 
that a knowledge of Buddhism, however 
rudimentary, would have been transmitted to 
the people of Zhang-zhung long before Buddh- 
ism was ever heard of 1n central Tibet’ (p. 391). 
This religion was assumed by the people of 
Zhang-zhung to have originated in Ta-zig (1e. 
Central Asia), and when similar teachings were 
'transmitted direct from India in the eighth 
century and later' (Zhang-zhung having 1n the 
meantime been incorporated into Tibet), the 
Bonpos remained 'staunch in their already 
established tradition’, urging that the new rel 
gion must have reached India from Ta-zig 
(ibid.). This hypothesis, which has the merit not 
only of consistency but also that of taking the 
Bonpo sources seriously, would also explain 
why the renaissance of Buddhism ın the late 
tenth and early eleventh century took place in 
western Tibet. it was here, and not in central 
Tibet, that the population had for a long time 
been subjected to the influence of Buddhist 
ideas (although designated as Bon) (p 473). 
Twenty years ago, Snellgrove initiated a new 
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and extremely fruitful approach to the study of 
the Bon religion with the publication of The 
Nine Ways of Bon (London, 1967), and one 
must be grateful for the present summing up of 
his research in this field. 

Although the scope of the present volume 
is strictly historical, the author makes occa- 
sional comparisons between Buddhism and 
Christianity, particularly when dealing with 
doctrinal matters. Anyone at all familiar with 
both traditions and wishing to take both 
seriously will find his remarks extremely 
stimulating 

The author points out that, at least as far as 
Western scholarship 1s concerned, ‘It will be a 
long time before a more comprehensive account 
can be given, whatever the limitations of the 

resent one.’ The reason 1s simple. Competence 
in Sanskrit as well as Tibetan 1s required, ‘and 
in Britain there 1s now only one young scholar 
who continues this work Including others in 
Europe and the U.S.A. we might reach the 
number of ten, but unhappily no university 
seems to encourage these particular studies at 
the present time' (pp xx-xxi). There is accord- 
ingly every reason to welcome this masterly 
study 


PER KVAERNE 


M. C. VAN WALT VAN PRAAG: The 
status of Tibet: history, rights and 
prospects in international law. 
xxv, 381 London: Wisdom 


pp. 
Publications, 1987. 


As a complete stranger to legal studies in 
general and international law ın particular, this 
reviewer must confess to approaching van 
Praag’s very detailed study with some trepida- 
tion. Its specialist content will no doubt be done 
full justice elsewhere, but from the rather 
secondary point of view of the Tibetologist, I 
read it with much profit. 

The book 1s divided into 11 chapters, of 
which the first six deal with Tibetan history 
down to 1951 and the last five treat of the 
present political situation and discuss the 
Tibetan-Chinese relations from the viewpoint of 
International law 

The first section 1s a well-balanced summary 
of what 1s generally known of Tibetan history, 
based on a sufficiently solid and up to date 
information culled from the British Indian and 
other archives and from a substantial biblio- 
graphy. Very mghtly, the author lays much 
emphasis on the notion of the triple yon-mc'od 
relation between the ecclesiastical rulers of 
Tibet and the Chinese emperors, as between 
teacher and pupil protegée and protector, 
recipient of gifts and donor. In the Tibetan 
mind, down to 1912 and unconsciously even 
later, this was the normal and expected, or at 
least hoped for, relationship, which excluded 
any sort of sovereignty or suzerainty from the 
part of China. The author is, by the way, very 
sceptical about the notion of suzerainty, which 
is. vague and difficult to define exactly. For 
China, of course, the theory was quite different. 
Tibet was considered first as a tributary state 
and later as an autonomous territory of the 
empire and of the republic. Hence a series of 
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baneful misunderstandings, until the knot was 
cut by diplomatic pressure and armed threat. 

I noted, and record here, a few minor signs of 
less than perfect grasp of certain strands of 
Tibetan history: 

P land n 4. The Tibetan monarchy did not 
conclude a treaty with Siam in 750-754 There 
was no Siamese state at the time and the rela- 
tions were with the Nan Chao kingdom, which 
had nothing to do with modern Thailand 

P 74: The Bogdo Khan, more properly called 
Jebtsun Dampa Qutuqtu, ‘was invariably a 
Tibetan'. This is not quite correct: the first two 
of the series were Mongols 

P 75 ‘In 1927.. the Bogdo Khan was under 
house arrest 1n Urga'. The last Jebtsun Damba 
Qutuqtu had died in 1924 and his re-embodi- 
ment had been vetoed by the revolutionary 
government 

P 209n 7. Onecannot define the Manchus as 
‘a people related to the Mongols’. 

The last five chapters are devoted to the 
wholesale demolition of the Chinese claim that 
Tibet has been since the thirteenth century, and 
ought to remain, a part of the Chinese state The 
argument here is highly technical, dense and 
forceful, while I am not of course qualified to 
pass judgement on its correctness, the care and 
mature scholarship the author brought to his 
task is evident. There are generally few pnnting 
errors. 

The bibhography 1s perhaps superabundant, 
listing works which bear no relation, even dts- 
tant or indirect, with the subjects treated. Still, 
‘melus est abundare quam deficere . . .' 

At the end there are twenty-five appendixes 
containing the international agreements entered 
by Tibet or concerning it, from the treaty with 
China in 821/823 to the agreement between the 
Peking government and Lhasa (1951), closing 
with the still-born resolutions on Tibet of the 
United Nations General Assembly (1959, 1961 
and 1965) 


LUCIANO PETECH 


KNUD LUNDBAEK: T. S. Bayer, 1694— 
1738: pioneer sinologist. (Scandi- 
navian Institute of Asian Studies, 
Monograph Series, No. 54.) xiv, 
241 pp. London and Malmö: 
Curzon Press, 1986. 


The Danish author of the book under review 
states ın his Foreword that the objective of his 
book 1s to contribute to our knowledge about 
the birth-pangs and the early years of European 
sinology in the late seventeenth and the early 
eighteenth centuries, especially in Central and 
Eastern Europe. He focuses on the Chinese 
Studies of Theophilus (Gottheb) Siegfried 
Bayer, a young Prussian classical scholar, who 
worked for the first part of his short life in 
Koningsberg, an old centre of academic culture 
in East Prussia, and for the last twelve years in 
the newly founded Academy of Sciences at St 
Petersberg. Bayer was never a sinophile, nor a 
full-blooded sinologist—he never learnt enough 
Chinese for that—but he can be termed an 
outstanding proto-sinologist. As such, he 
figures briefly in. David Mungello's Curious 
land Jesuit accommodation and the beginnings 
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of sinology (Stuttgart, 1986; recently reviewed in 
BSOAS, L, 2, 1987). 

Bayer’s starting-point was an early interest 
(at the age of 15) in the history of the Christian 
churches in Asia before the opening of the sea- 
route to India and beyond. A devout Lutheran 
and by traming a fine classicist, he became 
interested in the languages 1n which the Gospel 
and the Christian dogma had been spread far 
and wide in the south and east, particularly in 
Syriac and in Ethiopian. At 19 years of age, he 
suddenly conceived the idea of studying 
Chinese, but it was at the Royal Library m 
Berlin where he first got the chance to do so in 
1716. Here he was able to examine a few 
Chinese works and to copy many texts from 
among the papers left by Christian Mentzel 
(1622-1701), the court physician and another 
proto-sinologist His first sinological work, De 
Eclipst Sinica was published in 1718, when he 
was a librarian in the municipal library in 
Koningsberg In 1726 he moved to St. 
Petersberg, where he took the post of keeper of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities. He later became 
Professor of Oriental Antiquities, which en- 
abled him to devote more of his time to Chinese 
studies. 

From the time when he began to study 
Chinese in the year 1713, ‘like a pregnant 
rabbit, I collected everything in my burrow, 
whatever I could find to make up some kind of a 
dictionary, and some introduction to the rules 
of the Chinese language and to Chinese 
hterature.' He also got in touch with Leibniz, 
but the great man died before their projected 
collaboration got off the ground. From 1731 
until his death, he corresponded with some of 
the Jesuit missionaries at the Court of Peking, 
including Antoine Gaubil, the best sinologue 
among them Bayer tried his hand at translating 
the Spring and Autumn Annals. with distinctly 
mixed results. Dr. Lundbaek comments 


(pp 182-3) 


‘Generally it may be said that Bayer was able 
to read and passably translate a great deal, 
perhaps more than half, of the sentences. He 
used the explanatory notes under the text, 
generally correctly. And he found the pro- 
nunciation of the characters and gave it, 
usually with the correct tone mark. But there 
are a great number of more or less under- 
standable and excusable mistakes, demon- 
strating clearly that a translation of this text 
was far beyond his powers. In many instances 
his translations go haywire because he takes 
personal names for words and vice versa 
Sometimes one wonders at his mistakes with 
common words.’ 


Ail Bayer's works were written and published 
in Latin We must therefore be grateful to 
Lundbaek for giving us an English translation 
of the first hundred pages of the long preface to 
the Museum Sinicum (St. Petersberg, 1730) This 
is the first detailed book about the Chinese 
language to be printed in Europe. It 1s also 
Bayer's *History of sinology from the earliest 
times’, but mostly dealing with what he knew or 
thought he knew about Chinese Studies in the 
seventeenth century, ending with a kind of 
sinological autobiography. Lundbaek also 
devotes due attention to Bayer’s lexicographical 
and grammatical works on the Chinese langu- 
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age, as well as to his articles in the Proceedings 
of the St. Petersberg Academy. His gigantic 
Chinese Dictionary, on which he was working 
from 1731 until his death, in now in the archives 
of the Academy of Sciences at Leningrad By a 
quirk of fate, many of Bayer's papers and much 
of the materials for his Chinese Studies are 
preserved in the library of Glasgow University 
Lundbaek has done an outstanding service 
in rescuing Bayer from virtual oblivion, and 
smoothing the way for all researchers interested 
in the fascinating field of Proto-Sinology. 


C. R. BOXER 


FRANCESCA BRAY: The rice economies: 
technology and development in Asian 
societies. xxi, 254 pp. Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell, 1986. £22.50. 


This mteresting and interdisciplinary book 
arose from the author’s work on the history of 
Chinese agriculture in connexion with Dr. 
Joseph Needham's monumental series on 
Science and Civilisation 1n. China; and from 
field-work in Malaysia; and throughout shows a 
strong historical sense It starts with a number 
of valuable statements, though there will be 
those who find some of them provocative. For 
example (Preface): 


‘While the social and economic history of 
Europe undergoes continual refinement, that 
of Asia often remains at a level one can best 
call primitive, for lack not so much of inform- 


ation . as of appropriate methods of 
analysis’ (p. x111) 
‘Most Asian states were traditionally 


agrarian and remain so today, it 1s thus 
crucial to understand the process of agri- 
cultural change 1f we are to make sense either 
of their historical development or of such 
contemporary problems as the differential 
impact of the “Green Revolution" ' (p. xiii). 
*,.. although a number of studies have been 
devoted to examining technology transfer 
and diffusion in agriculture, and to examining 
how social and economic factors may affect 
attitudes to technological change, the nature 
of the existing technology, its roots in 
material culture, the inherent constraints and 
dynamics which shape the development of a 
particular system—these are relatively 
unknown’ (p. xin). 

*... the most striking and significant feature 
common to rce economies ... was that 
although the ownership of land tended to 
become concentrated when methods were 
improved and production — increased, 
economies of scale did not apply as in 
Europe, and the basic unit of management 
remained the family farm' (p. xv). 


The book proper begins with an Introduction 
which exposes the limitations of an Eurocentric 
model of historical change and the need for an 
alternative model related to the specificity of 
societies dependent on wet rice It also outlines 
the plan of the book. The first three chapters 
investigate ‘the technical means by which rice 
cultivation has been intensified’, covering the 
origin and relevant characteristics of the rice 
plant itself, together with techniques of selec- 
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tion; ‘paths of technical development’, such as 
building of new fields and means of increasing 
yields, and the productivity of labour, and the 
very important issue of water control The 
author then turns in ch.iv to the distinction 
between the *'mechanical' technologies of 
Western agriculture and ‘skill’-oriented tech- 
nologies such as that of wet rice cultivation, 
whose specificity she then goes on to emphasize 
very convincingly. There follow sections on 
'rice cultivation as a basis for more general 
economic development and diversification', 
with particular reference to its links with petty 
commodity production and rural industrializa- 
tion; and, in ch. v, with ‘development’ more 
generally against ' an historical evaluation of the 
relative efficacy of capital and labour inputs in 
improving rice technology’. A final chapter 
views technological change in terms of 'rela- 
tions of production’. The book is illustrated 
with excellent, clear maps and fascinating (and 
relevant) illustrations, mainly from Chinese 
sources of various periods 

So far, then, so good. But this work cannot 
altogether escape criticism on a number of 
grounds. First, the title 1s misleading, for it 
raises the expectation that the book will deal 
more or less evenly with all Asian societies that 
depend on rice-growing True, the author her- 
self confronts the charge of uneven coverage 
and confesses that she has ‘chosen to con- 
centrate on East and Southeast Asia’ (p xvi). 
But even within these regions, broad and com- 
plex enough in all conscience, East Asia and 
Malaysia receive fuller treatment than other 
South-East Asian countnes. With thinner 
coverage, moreover, goes a sketchy and 
sometimes anachronistic selection of sources: 
thus a statement about ‘India and other Asian 
countries today’ rests on a book published in 
1967 (p. 155). 

Secondly, the use of out-of-date sources 
applies more generally. For example, there 1s a 
reference to a work published as long ago as 
1937 (as part of J. L. Buck’s classic Land utilisa- 
tion in China) in a passage on the soil character- 
istics of wet-rice fields which defines the opera- 
tive soil-forming process as podzolization 
(pp.28-9) Much water has flowed into the 
paddy fields, and a rich harvest of literature on 
their soils has been garnered, since the process 
can have been described in those terms. It is 
curious that the publisher's reader did not 
notice this point 

Thirdly (and this must suffice), there 1s a 
discrepancy between the ascniption of photo- 
period sensitivity to rice varieties on p. 12 and 
that on p 18 Here, again, the publisher's reader 
and editor should have been more vigilant. 

These, and other blemishes that might be 
cited, are a pity, for this book raises important 
questions, and conveys 1mportant messages, not 
least for students of the so-called 'Green 
Revolution' and for those concerned with pres- 
criptive work in the same field. The questions 
would have been sharpened, and the message all 
the clearer, if the author had taken more time 
and a smaller canvas for the difficult inter- 
disciplinary task she essayed 


B. H, FARMER 
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KANG-I SUN CHANG: Six Dynasties 
poetry. xviii, 216pp. Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1986. £21.50 


In the author’s words, the five poets chosen 
for this study ‘serve as important signposts 
marking the long journey toward a growing 
convergence of expression and description in 
Six Dynasties poetry’ (pp xii-xiit). Some of the 
salient points made are as follows. T'ao Ch'ien 
(365—427) restored classical lyricism of the Shih 
Ching period, and in contrast to contemporary 
discursive Astan-yen poetry, established a 
powerful and confident lyrical voice through 
sublimation in nature His ‘Fu on calming the 
passions’, in describing nature’s power to 
transcend excessive feeling, made an original 
contribution to the fu tradition (p. 46) 

Hsieh Ling-yiin (385-433), whom the author 
describes as the originator of ‘travel literature’ 
(yu-chi) ın China, developed a new descriptive 
mode in his shan-shui poetry. Presenting a 
balanced world of mountains and waters, he 
explored the dramatic possibilities of these two 
elements, finally developing parallel couplets 
which alternate between descriptions of moun- 
tain and water scenes to display the Chinese 
sense of life force. Sun Chang then discusses the 
relationship between fu and shih, and analyses 
Hsieh's representative work in the fu form, 
‘Dwelling tn the mountains’. Again, there is the 
complementary relationship between moun- 
tains and rivers, and the first major step towards 
bringing the two genres together is achieved. 

Pao Chao (4147-466) continued Hsieh’s aes- 
thetics, but instead of introducing a perfect 
world ın parallel couplets, his paired imagery is 
often that of imperfection. Pao's impact on 
posterity, however, came through his applica- 
tion of * mountain-water' aesthetics to the con- 
text of prose letter writing. ʻA Letter to my 
sister after arriving at Ta-lei riverbank’ is 
analysed here, and with its ‘combination of an 
expressive voice and an impressive description’ 
(p 92), is seen to herald ‘the sudden flowering 
of epistolary literature only one or two decades 
following his death’ (p. 88). In contrast, Pao’s 

oetry abandoned the description of large-scale 
andscape and shifted to the description of 
minute detail] The author of the work under 
review hypothesizes that in drawing nurture 
from the fu tradition, Pao seized upon the 
tendencies in fu towards the description of 
objects, while Hsieh Ling-yün, of an earlier 
generation, learned from epideictic fu. Pao also 
applied his descriptive talents to female beauty, 
and created an image of chih-yin, ‘the ideal 
understanding friend of men’ (p. 96). Finally, 
his poetic act of self-definition is shown to 
parallel historical movements in his *Fu on the 
desolate city’. 

The chapter on Hsieh T*1ao (464-99) focuses 
on palace and salon culture, and on the inward 
turn of landscape. Nature and culture were 
combined in Hsieh's ‘Fu on visiting a private 
garden’, and in the salon gardens of this period, 
rules for form and tone were elaborated, mark- 
ing ‘the first important step ın the direction of 
T'ang Regulated Verse’ (p. 117). While Shen 
Yeh was the main force behind this tonal 
revolution, Hsieh T'iao was the model practi- 
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tioner of the new prosodic scheme. His eight- 
line poems, although composed mainly during 
literary games at banquets, nevertheless 
betrayed a formal sericusness Seriousness of 
content followed when a series of changes in 
personal fortune led him to create a self-reflec- 
tive kind of poetry, culminating 1n ‘mountain— 
water’ poems, where the inward turn of land- 
scape is achieved in a form simular to the 
tripartite form of T'ang regulated verse. In 
conclusion, Hsieh T^ao's contribution to the 
quatrain form 1s discussed. 

In the final chapter, the full blossoming of 
Southern Dynasties literature is described 
Salon culture reached its peak, with further 
refinement in the definition of belles-lettres, 
leading to the ascendance of Palace Style 
poetry. Yu Hsin (513-81), the greatest poet of 
this period, is chosen to illustrate the discussion 
of literary innovations The most interesting of 
these is the shih form's return of a favour by 
influencing the fu form Yü's ‘Fu on the Spring’ 
1s analysed, and attention 1s drawn to the begin- 
ning and ending in shih lines of five or seven 
characters, which is 1n contrast to the normal 
even-numbered lines in earlier fu. The author 
notes that this innovation may have led to a 
widespread fashion in the palace circles for 
producing fu with the shih rhythm. The chapter 
ends with an analysis of Yu Hsin's fu ‘Lament 
for the South’, where his concern with history 
transcends the limits of self. 

The above does only small credit to the rich 
mixture of socio-political history and hterary 
ideas introduced in the work under review, 
where the links between political crisis and 
poetic creativity are patiently mapped out. The 
present reviewer was particularly impressed by 
the critical attention paid to the relationship 
between the two genres of shih and fu The 
theoretical framework presented will stimulate 
readers to read other poets of the period to see if 
the arguments hold, and even if this leads to 
differing views, the present work will surely 
become an important landmark in Six 
Dynasties scholarship. 


ANDREW LO 


CHARLOTTE VON VERSCHUER: Les rela- 
tions officielles du Japon avec la 
Chine aux vil" et IX* siècles. (Publi- 
cations de l'Ecole Practique des 
Hautes Etudes, Paris, IV* Section: 
Histoire et Philologie, II. Hautes 
Etudes Orientales, 21.) xx, 593 pp. 
Geneva and Paris: Librairie Droz, 
1985. 


To the historian one of the most rewarding 
consequences of Japans prominent yet 
anomalous position in our own world is the 
interest this has created in the emergence of 
Japan as a power in the East Asian world of 
long ago. It is now particularly gratifying to 
find that much of the scholarship generated by 
this interest has been distilled into a first-rate 
monograph addressed to the Western reader. 
Charlotte von Verschuer’s volume on the offi- 
cial relations between China and Japan during 
the Nara and early Heian periods represents the 
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type of scholarship for which ‘solid’ seems the 
only appropriate epithet. Within the conven- 
tional framework of an annotated translation of 
the main sources (i.e the Shoku Nihong: and its 
further continuations)— preceded by a lengthy 
analysis covering both the status of Japan in 
international relations at the time and every 
facet of the organization, staffing, itinerary and 
consequences of Japan's official embassies to 
China, and followed by yet more adjunct 
material—so much detailed information has 
been crammed in as to produce a veritable 
compendious encyclopedia of these missions. 
Some of the footnotes are themselves subject to 
lengthy annotations, as e.g. the eight footnotes 
on pp.244-5 explicating a long quotation in 
note 114, pp 243-4. 

At the same time there is more than an 
encyclopedia here. Existing authorities on 
ancient navigation are not simply accepted, but 
corrected; larger questions of the consequences 
of the missions for Japanese society are argued 
through, weighing up the surviving evidence, 
rather than reduced to simple generalities The 
suggestion that the protracted education of 
Japanese secular officials and monks in China 
was not designed to produce a class of leaders 
with experience of continental civilization but 
rather a channel of information through which 
written materials in Chinese might flow east- 
ward is one argument in particular which 
merits careful consideration. How to be bookish 
was, 1t seems, the most important lesson learned 
by Japan from T'ang China, and (as the battery 
of modern Japanese-language reference works 
listed on pp. 557-9 of the bibliography shows) 
it was a lesson well learned and, however long 
the subsequent eclipse of civil values, never 
forgotten. 

One might, indeed, almost begrudge the 
existence of the modern means to instant erudi- 
tion at the author's disposal. Despite the great 
deal of valuable information in the footnotes, 
one occasionally senses a tendency to reproduce 
dictionary defimtions regardless of relevance. 
Do we really need all the meanings of Aoshi 
listed in n 520, p. 456? Should not gik: (n. 714, 
p.479) with ieac to a text equate with 
tantra rather than kalpa? Against this one must 
set a high standard of accuracy (‘Ming Tang- 
wei’ on p. 249 as the name of an author of part 
of the Li Chi, when it 1s actually a section of the 
text, 1s a curious but exceptional howler) and a 
willingness to cite a wealth of secondary 
literature, especially in European languages, to 
point to further reading on every conceivable 
topic. This reviewer regrets only the failure to 
mention Arthur Waley’s delightful portrait of 
the monk Ensai (whose career 1s summarized 
here on pp. 493-5) which may be found in The 
real Tripitaka (London, 1952), pp 159-68, and 
the failure (understandable in view of the num- 
ber of titles involved) to list in the bibliography 
all the works that are mentioned in passing. 

Charlotte von Verschuer’s work 1s perhaps 
not the last word on the subject of early Sino- 
Japanese relations. By leaving aside the much 
murkier period before the eighth century, for 
instance, a number of important but intractable 
problems are placed outside the scope of her 
study. the emergence of the distinctive but 
diplomatically advantageous title tennd to indi- 
cate the Japanese emperor is one notable topic 
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upon which ink continues to be expended in far 
more prodigious quantities than her own 
remarks in the introduction (p. xvi) would sug- 
gest. But the high standard of scholarship and 
wide reading displayed in both European and 
East Asian languages throughout the pages of 
this volumes mark it as a contribution of excep- 
tional value in an area of increasing importance. 
Exhaustive this study may be ın its way, but 
more would still be very welcome indeed. 


1. H. BARRETT 


BENJAMIN I. SCHWARTZ: The world of 
thought in ancient China. xii, 
490 pp. Cambridge, Mass. and 
London: The Belknap Press of 
Harvard University Press, 1985. 
£23.50. 


From the opening sentences—' My object in 
this volume is to examine once again some 
major themes and issues in the history of 
Chinese thought. The enterprise is 
hazardous’—to the index, which contains more 
entries for Greek thought than for yim and yang, 
this book 1s vintage Benjamin Schwartz, as 
acute and as zestful in debating the ideas of 
early China as any of the works of the ‘hundred 
philosophers’ themselves. But we are not simply 
transported back in time two millennia and 
across the globe to East Asia. The number of 
thinkers touched upon in this survey seems 
rather to be legion, spanning most of space and 
ttme between then and now, and encompassing 
not only long-forgotten Chinese but also an A 
to Z of more familiar figures—even if the 
indexer seems to have thrown tn the towel 
before actually getting to Zeno (of Elea), who 
appears none the less on p. 224 The Introduc- 
tion alone (pp.l1-15) yields references to 
Chomsky, Foucault, Geertz, Habermas, Hegel, 
Jaspers, Lévi-Strauss, Mannheim, Marx, Ryle 
and Weber, though one must concede that 
among the moderns names more closely associ- 
ated with the study of Chinese thought do 
eventually predominate in the body of the work. 

Even so, the names mentioned most 
frequently are Fingarette, Graham and Need- 
ham, precisely those fellow-scholars who com- 
parative interests are as well-developed as those 
of Schwartz himself. Fingarette’s work plays the 
somewhat unenviable part (for which he is, 
perhaps, not given sufficient credit) of providing 
a ‘negative example’ in the course of Schwartz’s 
own delineation of the thought of Confucius. 
Needham’s remarks on early Chinese thought 
are subjected to a further measure of the 
critique already present in an early form (but 
probably overlooked by most students of the 
subject) in Schwartz’s In search of wealth and 
power (Cambridge, Mass., 1964), ostensibly a 
study devoted to Yen Fu (1854-1921). Only A. 
C. Graham 1s accorded unfailing respect in this 
volume, for reasons which will need no explana- 
tion to anyone familiar with his publications. 

In other words, The world of thought 1s strong 
meat, maybe too strong for the beginner, 
though the comprehensiveness of its coverage 
severely tempts one to recommend it over the 
much blander fare that is normally dished up to 
students. In particular, the way in which the 
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tedious catalogue of thinkers and their thoughts 
found in some introductory works is brought to 
hfe by Schwartz’s concentration on the burning 
issues of the age (rather than the arbitrary 
classifications of later times) deserves wide- 
spread emulation. At the same time, since 
Schwartz is arguing his own point of view rather 
than recording and weighing up received 
opinion there are passages in the book which 
may perplex someone stumbling upon this 
world of thought for the first time. In the 
treatment of Chuang Tzu, for example, one 
senses the presence of information derived from 
A. C. Graham's more recent work which 1s 
unacknowledged in the bibliography 

Yet this hardly seems the place to criticize 
Schwartz, not because his every assertion is 
beyond  criticism—many of them seem 
positively to throw down a challenge to poten- 
tial opponents—but because there will 
assuredly be time and space enough devoted to 
counter-arguments and to modifications of 
arguments 1n the light of new evidence, and it 
will indeed be through these future responses 
that the full stature of his achievement will 
become truly apparent. For surely for the 
English-speaking world, at least, this will be the 
volume that will for years to come draw men 
and women to the study of a world of the 
intellect they may be disposed to think of as 
remote, but which, thanks to the remarkable 
intellectual vigour of Schwartz himself, must 
now be recognized as of vital interest to all who 
find value in the history of human experience. 


T. H. BARRETT 


JOHN McCoy and TiMorHv LIGHT 
(ed.): Contributions to Sino-Tibetan 
studies. (Cornell Linguistic Con- 
tributions, Vol. v.) viii, 477 pp. 
Leiden: E.J. Brill 1986. Guilders 
180. 


The 17 papers 1n this volume, dedicated to 
Nicholas C. Bodman, give keen testimony to the 
vitality of the field of Sino-Tibetan linguistics 
The editors are to be commended for putting 
together such a formidable collection of lmgu- 
istic scholarship, to honour such an eminent 
senior scholar in what Matisoff calls the 
‘modern Sino-Tibetan movement’ (p 3). Eleven 
of the contributions deal with Chinese, the 
remaining six with Tibeto-Burman and other 
South-East Asian languages. Of the former, 
eight are concerned with Chinese historical 
linguistics while three discuss modern Chinese 
dialects. 

(i) The iate Mantaro J. Hashimoto’s con- 
tribution on ‘The Altaicization of Northern 
Chinese’ clearly has the grandest scope of all of 
the articles included. While Hashimoto means 
to discuss only northern varieties of Chinese, 
and the proposed ‘altaicization’ that he discerns 
there, he perforce lays out for our scrutiny bis 
compelling hypothesis on the ‘ “latitudinal”, 
step-by-step typological transitions of [Chinese] 
from south to north .. .' and the corollary thesis 
that ‘[t]hese latitudinal transitions can be clearly 
associated with the historical, “longitudinal” 
developments of the Chinese language—in fact 
these geographical transitions from the 
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southern to the northern type are a structural 
replica of the historical developraents from the 
ancient to the modern language' (pp 76-7). 

Hashimoto's proposition bears a superficial, 
and somewhat disquieting, resemblance to the 
old *ontogeny recapitulates phylogeny' dogma 
of some nineteenth-century biological scientists 
But in view of the evidence, syntactic as well as 
the more obvious phonetic, that he is able to 
adduce, we cannot but take the general 
hypothesis seriously. 

Within the overall scope of Sino-Tibetan 
linguistics the particular area that draws most 
attention in this volume is Chinese historical 
phonology, represented by six articles; three 
treating the subject from the evidence of early 
written sources and three dealing with the 
reconstruction of features of early stages of the 
language based on the phonology of later 
stages. Each of these is worthy of a full discus- 
sion, but we can do no more here than to 
mention very briefly a few of their most interest- 
ing points. 

(iit) William H Baxter, III, ‘Old Chinese *-u 
and *-iw in the Shi-jing’, reconstructs a distinc- 
tion in Old Chinese between a final -u and a 
final -1w, a distinction. not traditionally 
recognized by the Ch'ing philologists, who 
rather placed the words of both these sets 
together as the yu py rhyme group. Baxter shows 


by statistical analysis (x?) of the rhyming con- 
tact between words 1n these two sets that the 
proposition that they inter-rhyme freely and 
thus constitute only a single rhyme group 1s not 
borne out. 

(iii) W. South Coblin, ‘The finals of the 
Shuning language’, takes the paronomastic 
glosses of Liu Hsi’s Shih ming (A.D. 200), a text 
on which Bodman himself did pioneering 
research, as a basis for reconstructing the sound 
system of the finals for the language that this 
text reflects. The final that Baxter reconstructs 
as either -iw or -u for the Shih ching, much 
earlier than the Shih ming, Coblin finds likely to 
have had ‘velar occlusion’, i.e., a final velar 
consonant -g or -y (he reconstructs the latter.) 
This conclusion 1s not related to Baxter’s 
evidence for two distinct sets, -u and -iw in this 
rhyme group, but it is pertinent to the proposed 
phonetic value of the final(s) in question, 
because a final -g or -y in the Shih ming langu- 
age would have to be interpreted as a vestige of 
an earlier stage, not as an innovation of the 
second century A.D. 

(iv) E. G. Pulleyblank, ' Dentilabialization in 
Middle Chinese’, argues that, while Y.R. 
Chao’s classic observation that there was no 
k'aifho distinction after labial initials in Middle 
Chinese 1s fundamentally correct, still labials 
could appear before both -i- and -u- vowels 
contrastively, and that when Early Middle 
Chinese -u- fronted to -y-, as Pulleyblank thinks 
it did in Late Middle Chinese, the combination 
of a labial initial followed by the new -y- gave 
rise to dentilabialization. Such an analysis dis- 
poses of the problem ın traditional explanations 
of dentilabialization occurring in words with 
k'ai-k'ou finals, notably words of the yu X 
rhyme, since a /o-k'ou final is not seen by 
Pulleyblank as a criterion for this sound change, 
only the presence of an Early Middle Chinese 
-u- that became Late Middle Chinese -y-, and 
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this could occur irrespective of the k‘a:/ho dis- 
tinction of the rhyme tables. Pulleyblank sees 
the fact that dentilabialization, one of the major 
phonetic changes that distinguishes Late from 
Early Middie Chinese, can be so neatly accoun- 
ted for in this way as confirming the validity of 
his Late Middle Chinese reconstruction. 

(v) John McCoy, ‘Modern suprasegmental 
evidence for consonant clusters 1n Proto-Yue’, 
makes the important, and all too frequently 
overlooked, point that when polysyllabic words 
(he calls them 'polysyllabic constructions’) of 
modern Chinese dialects are given their due in 
reconstructing earlier stages of the language the 
results may be quite different from what one 
gets from a traditional comparative analysis of 
monosyllabic reading pronunciations of single 
characters in isolation He illustrates this with 
several examples from standard Cantonese, 
words that can only be called bisyllabic, even 
though there is a strong tradition of analysing 
them as ‘compounds’ of some vague kind. In 
particular because these words have stress and 
tonic patterns that are atypical of Cantonese in 
general McCoy argues, quite correctly in my 
view, that they should not be looked upon as 
‘compounds’, but as bisyllabic words vestigially 
reflecting consonant clusters in proto-Yüeh, 
and suggesting similar clusters for Old Chinese 
as well 

The three examples McCoy analyses are the 
Cantonese words [hom? bo-lay?] ‘all, com- 
pletely’, [ko-lok* (thay?)] ‘corner’, and [ko-lak? 
(or -lok5)-ta?] ‘armpit’. The atonic syllables bə- 
and ka- he suggests are the vestiges of a bilabial 
and velar consonant respectively before the -/- 
in the proto-Yüeh form of the words, and he 
reconstructs proto-Yüeh *b/og (or *plog), 
*klok, and *klak for the three. These he then 
compares with *fon (sic), *kok, and *kak, which 
forms one would reconstruct based solely on the 
monosyllabic readings of Cantonese and other 
Yüeh dialects. Finally, McCoy 1s able to show 
that there 1s good independent evidence in the 
domain of Old, or ‘Classical’, Chinese, for the 
-I- clusters in each of his cases, e.g., M, fan < 
*bi- ‘all’ (the -/- shows up in the Asieh sheng 
derivative Bd lan ‘wind-gap’), ff chiao < *kl- 
(div II, implying -/- or -r-), and fj ko < *kl-. 

(vi) Jerry Norman, ‘The origin of the Proto- 
Min softened stops', shows the possibility of 
multiple origins, sometimes called multiple 
causation, of certain sound correspondence pat- 
terns among modern Min dialects In trying to 
determine the phonetic nature of the two 
*anomolous' series of stop initials that he 
reconstructs for proto-Min, which he calls 'sof- 
tened', because of their largely non-stop arti- 
culation in the modern Kienyang dialect, Nor- 
man finds that many of the Min words with 
these initials appear as early loans in the Miao- 
Yao languages, where they coincide with words 
that are reconstructed there as having originally 
prenasalized stop initials. This Norman takes as 
a good indication that the proto-Min words 
were prenasalized as well. But he adds a cau- 
tionary note to the effect that those words with 
proto-Min softened stops for which there is no 
Miao-Yao evidence for prenasalization may 
come from a different source, e g. they may be 
the reduction of an original consonant cluster, 
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or the consequence of an early prefix, rather 
than being in every case the result of 
prenasalization. We must avoid the temptation 
to see a solution that works for some, even for 
many, cases as the only possibility for all cases. 

(vii) Kun Chang, “Hunan reflexes of Ch'ieh- 
yün voiced-stop and affricate initials", m an 
effort to make some sense out of the very 
complicated dialect situation in Hunan province 
classifies modern Hunanese dialects, which may 
conventionally be considered Hsiang dialects 
for the most part, with a number of dialects 
along the borders adjacent to  Hupei, 
Kweichow, Kwangsi, and Kwangtung prov- 
mces having certain ‘Mandarin’ features in 
their treatment of these initials, according to 
whether or not the Ch ‘teh-yun voiced initials are 
devoiced or not, and whether there 1s aspiration 
or not. 

Research on modern Chinese dialects 1s 
represented by three contributions: 

(viii) Y. C. Li, ‘Historical significance of cer- 
tain distinct grammatical features in Taiwan- 
ese’, identifies those syntactic and lexical 
characteristics of modern Taiwanese that he 
thinks reflect the structure of ‘archaic Chinese’ 
in ways that have been lost m more northern 
dialects. This analysis and L1’s thesis that under- 
lies ıt, reminds one of Hashimoto’s theory that 
‘latitudinal’ areal variation from south to north 
recapitulates ‘longitudinal’, 1e , historical, lin- 
guistic evolution. 

(ix) Timothy Light, * Toishan affixal aspects', 
shows that the aspectual affix system of Toishan 
is simpler than that of standard Cantonese, and 
can be described with a set of marked features, 
the primary one being ‘action undertaken’, with 
‘completion’ and ‘time when’ as subsidiary 
features, 

(x) A. Ronald Walton, ‘The Taishun 
phonological system. a descriptive study of a 
Northeastern Min dialect’, is a very thorough 
and admirably well presented phonological des- 
cription of the Taishun dialect. 

Completing the inventory of articles on 
Chinese is (x1) Paul L.-M. Serruys, ‘Notes on 
the grammar of the oracular inscriptions of 
Shang’. Here Serruys treats two major features 
of the grammar of Shang Chinese (a) the use of 
ch'i  , which he scrutinizes in detail, identify- 
ing five distinct contexts 1n which it is used, and 
giving a total of 133 textual citations as exam- 
ples, concluding among other things that when 
ch‘: occurs in one of a pair of positive/negative 
mode charges it signals the less desirable of the 
two; and (b) pronouns, personal and 
demonstrative. Of the former we find only the 


first person pronouns wo 4X; , yu 4$» , and chen 
AR, never second or third in Shang inscrip- 
tions; of the latter, the only one used in this 
language is iz'u $% . Serruys also discusses chih 


2 , sometimes said to be a demonstrative in 
this context, but according to Serruys this 1s an 
uncertain claim. Finally Serruys takes up the 
use of yu. + / Æ m the Shang inscriptions, 
rejecting the hypothesis proposed by David S. 
Nivison (Early China, 3, 1977, 1-17) that it is 
used as a possessive pronoun. Serruys prefers to 
see yu as a verb meaning either ‘to have’ or ‘to 
sacrifice’ (See also Ken’icht Takashima, 
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*Decipherment of the Word yu M f Ri 7H in 
the Shang Oracle Bone Inscriptions and in pre- 
Classical Chinese’, Early China, 4, 1978-79, 
19-29, and the reply by Nivison in the same 
Journal, pp. 30~36 ) 

Of the six articles on South-East Asian langu- 
ages two are primarily presentations of data. 
(ch xii) Eugenie J.A. Henderson, ‘Some 
hitherto unpublished material on northern 
(Megyaw) Hpun’, which gives a very thorough 
and clearly presented description of the sound 
system of northern Hpun of Megyaw, and 
which includes a word-list of nearly a thousand 
items, and (xiii) Seren Egerod, * Little Claus in 
Akhaland', a transcription and translation of a 
popular ‘trickster’ story in Akha. 

Two more of the six deal with matters of tone 
and pitch register: (xiv) Robert B. Jones, ' Pitch 
register languages', proposing that the concept 
of tone is not appropriate to Burmese or Karen, 
and suggesting that we should speak of pitch 
register for these languages instead, because the 
suprasegmental phenomenon in question is one 
of a high/low pitch distinction that is minimally 
contrastive only in syllables of like type; and 
(xv) William J. Gedney, ‘Speculations on early 
Ta: tones’, who outlines some admittedly 
tenuous, but nevertheless very intriguing 
evidence for the presence of a final -h in words 
of the proto-Tai tone B class, and a final glottal 
stop in words of tone C. These, together with 
the ‘plain’ tone A words and the ‘checked’, i.e., 
final stop (other than glottal stop) tone D, 
would mean that the proto-Tai language was 
non-tonal, at least phonemically, but had dis- 
tinctive segmental features that gave rise to 
tones in a later stage of the language, a pattern 
now widely seen as tenable for Chinese, even to 
the point of identity of the syllable final seg- 
ments involved: -h (in Chinese suspected of 
devolving from earlier *-s) and glottal stop. 

Michael Sherard, ‘Morphological structure 
of the pronominal and verb systems ın two 
pronominalized Himalayan languages', (xvi) 
makes a very interesting comparison of the 
morphological structure (as opposed to the 
individual forms) of two geographically pro- 
ximate, presumed Tibeto-Burman languages, 
Bahing and Vayu, both of which, unlike most 
Tibeto-Burman languages, are pronommnalized, 
(meaning that the various subject and object 
pronouns fuse directly with the verb form itself, 
yielding a morphologically complex polysyl- 
labic verb form.) When one considers how 
different that 1s from the typical structure of 
Tibeto-Burman languages, the presumed 
genetic relation, otherwise supported by an 
abundance of apparently cognate words, takes 
on a definite tentativeness The results of 
Sherard's study show that the two languages are 
structurally very similar to each other, but the 
individual items that fill the structural slots are 
Often very different, a phenomenon not unlike 
the relation that appears to obtain between 
Japanese and Korean 

Finally, we come at last to the first contribu- 
tion of the volume, (xvii) James À. Matisoff, 
"The languages and dialects of Tibeto-Burman: 
an alphabetic/genetic listing, with some pre- 
fatory remarks on ethnonymic and glossonymic 
complications’. This is a 52-page, alphabetically 
ordered list of Tibeto-Burman glottonyms (or 
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‘glossonyms’) with an additional engaging 
thirteen pages of prelimmary discussion of 
linguistic taxonomy and taxonymy, both 
general and Tibeto-Burman specific 

In sum the volume here surveyed all too 
briefly is a rich and worthy tribute to one of the 
most distinguished and deserving of the senior 
scholars and teachers of Sino-Tibetan studies, 
and can in every instance be read with pleasure 
and profit. 


WILLIAM G. BOLTZ 


CHARLES LE BLANC: Huai-nan Tzu: 
philosophical synthesis in Early Han 
thought: the idea of resonance (Kan 
Ying) with a translation and 
analysis of Chapter Six. xiv, 253 pp. 
Hong Kong: Hong Kong Univer- 
sity Press, 1985. US$20. 


There is much in Charles Le Blanc's hand- 
some volume to recommend to the reader. The 
author divides his pages rather evenly between 
Part 1: an overview of this important Han 
dynasty work, Huai-nan Tzu, and Part 2: a 
translation and analysis of what he takes to be 
one of the representative treatises of this work 
‘Peering into the obscure’. 

Le Blanc, in the broad survey which justifies 
his title, tackles general scholarly concerns: tex- 
tual transmission, redactions, authorship, the 
commentarial tradition, and so on. He also 
addresses the more interpretative enterprise of 
providing his reader with a general charac- 
terization of the Huai-nan Tzu, attempting to 
locate its place and onentation within the con- 
text of early Han philosophy As a bonus, Le 
Blanc describes critically and rather ex- 
haustively the state-of-the-art 1n contemporary 
Huai-nan Tzu studies, appending a comprehen- 
sive bibliography of publications on this text in 
both Asian and European languages. 

The second half of Le Blanc’s project 1s a 
rendering into English of the previously 
unavailable Chapter Six of the Huai-nan Tzu's 
21 chapters, complete with copious notes and 
discussion. In this scholarly effort, he en- 
counters and resolves many difficulties with the 
text which perhaps only those of us who have 
pioupden the same ground and come up with a 
ess impressive yield can fully appreciate He 
takes full advantage of Ch'ing dynasty textual 
commentary, evidencing an appropriate bias for 
Wang Nien-sun, and demonstrates just how 
valuable the painstaking work of the con- 
temporary scholar, Yü Ta-ch'eng, is to us m the 
disciplining of a most recalcitrant text 

It must be said that in this preparatory 
reconstructive operation, Le Blanc exercises 
nothing short of sound judgement at almost 
every turn. And it comes to fruit. Only very 
occasionally does the always syntactically sensi- 
tive translation give ground to our enemy: 
‘translationeze’. An example, on pp. 104-5, Le 
Blanc's ‘In the midst of a raging storm and deep 
obscurity men and horses could not see each 
other' might, as an image, be more vividly 
rendered ‘Fierce winds raged and a darkness fell 
so intense that horse and rider could not see 
each other’. None the less, a ' nit-picky' line-by- 
line comparison of text and translation satisfies 
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this particular reader of the overall 
authoritativeness of the translation. it is the 
kind of lucid and accurate representation that 
we must demand for our classical corpus Our 
bonus in the Part 2 then, is the reconstruction of 
a cnitical Chinese text for Chapter Six of Huar- 
nan Tzu. 

Having expressed admiration for the 
sustained quality of Le Blanc’s contribution, I 
will allow myself the critic’s privilege of using 
this review to take issue with him in matters of 
more general interpretation I would not yet 
concede to Le Blanc or others that the Huai-nan 
Tzu can fairly be described as representative of 
the 'Huang-Lao' Taoist tradition (see esp 
pp. 5-7) Prior to the recent Ma-wang-tu: arch- 
aeological discovery, ‘Huang-Lao’ was nothing 
more than an occasional ambiguous reference in 
our historical sources. Suddenly, for many 
scholars, 1t emerges from the unknown to 
become an appropriate and meaningful charac- 
terization for any and all of the Taoist- 
influenced literature post-dating ‘Lao-Chuang’. 
The application of such a ‘dust-bin’ category in 
a period of general syncretism does not lend 
hght to our researches; on the contrary, it 
encourages the fallacy of conceptual equivoca- 
tion We must begin from some stipulated 
definition. Jf the distinction between the Lao- 
Chuang and the Huang-Lao kinds of Taoism 
centres on the role of Huang Tt as architect of a 
centralizing, regulatory government, then the 
subordination of Huang Ti and his brand of 
political order to Fu Hsi and tribal, agrarian 
organization within the pages of Chapter Six 
itself, and in fact, broadly, throughout the text, 
makes the ‘Huang-Lao’ label problematic. An 
argument can be made that the Huanan Tzu 
wants to be read as a reaction to rather than an 
apologist for those centralist tendencies—both 
political and philosophical—that dominated 
early Han thought. To further confound the 
distinction, there are several other important 
treatises in the Huai-nan Tzu—Yuan tao, for 
example—that are on my reading decidedly 
Lao-Chuang both in orientation and quality. 

On the more philosophic side, and related to 
this 'anti-centralist' political disposition of the 
Huai-nan Tzu, 1 am also unconvinced that this 
text as a whole evidences the kind of unity that 
Le Blanc and earlier scholars such as Kanaya 
Osamu demand of it. Le Blanc suggests that 
‘one overnding concern pervades Huai-nan 
Tzu, namely, the attempt to define the essential 
conditions for a perfect socio-political order’ 
(p 2) For Le Blanc, the text explicates universal 
patterns of order that, if accorded with, stand as 
a blueprint for some Taoist-oriented. political 
utopia. It is my conviction, on the contrary, that 
the gallery of treatises that constitute the Huai- 
nan Tzu differ considerably in style, composi- 
tion and indeed quality, and that pursuing an 
*orderedness' understandable in terms of defim- 
tion, perfection, and universal principle might 
not be the most appropriate approach to all or 
even most of the treatises which constitute this 
text. There is surely a harmony (not always a 
unity) and a coherence that is discernable within 
each of the very unequal books constituting the 
text, and even within the text as a whole, but it is 
more the harmony and coherence of pluralism 
than the instantiation of some preassigned pat- 
tern or set of principles. That is, reading the 
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Huat-nan Tzu as philosophical hterature, the 
continuity and coherence of the text owes as 
much to rhetoric as to reason, as much to the 
focusing and extending of concrete images as to 
lnear argument, as much to participatory 
imagination as to more passive modes of cogni- 
tive understanding. It 1s ironical that Le Blanc, 
while providing precisely the detailed notes 
necessary for the contemporary Western reader 
to appreciate most fully the texture of the 
images, does not tn his study give full value to 
the dependence of the text upon rhetoric as a 
central means of explanation. Explanation in 
this text is not always reducible to some identifi- 
able and abstractable set of shared principles 
And to take principle as the standard of 
coherence is to make illustrations of what is art, 
arguments of what is poetry, anthems of what 1s 
song. 

In Le Blanc’s treatment of the text, not 
enough is made of the relationship between the 
style 1n which the text 1s communicated, and its 
content. Where communication 1s clear, it is 
often so because the text has been effective in 
sharpening its specific focus by elaborating con- 
crete 1mages in the currency of analogy, paral- 
leism, symbols and evocative terminologies 
There ts something of rationalizing a harku in 
Le Blanc’s approach—something of looking for 
science in a work of art The Huai-nan Tzu is not 
preponderately in the business of attempting to 
discover universal principles, and on the basis of 
these principles, of prescribing categorical 
imperatives for human conduct. Rather, there ts 
the attempt to discern and describe a harmony 
in the natural context which can serve as an 
opportunity for human participation, contribu- 
tion and satisfaction. At the level of principle, 
we must allow that the text 15 frequently equivo- 
cal and incorrigibly inconsistent. At the same 
time, we must also insist that to expect such a 
principled unity 1s to tailor the text on someone 
else's measure. 

Perhaps this concern about Le Blanc's 
approach to an appreciation of the Huai-nan 
Tzu can be clarified by examining his interpre- 
tation of 'resonance' (kan-ying) as the central 
idea of the text. He states that 'the idea of 
resonance means all things 1n the universe are 
interrelated and influence each other according 
to pre-set patterns, so that interaction appears 
as spontaneous and not caused by an external 
agent' (p 8). Perhaps an alternative notion 
of kan-ying 1s also present: a field of unique and 
animated particulars interact and integrate 
spontaneously, and through their mutuality, 
generate a discernible regularity and cadence: 
an emergent rather than a given order 
‘Principles’ and ‘pre-set patterns’ are categories 
that properly belong to a logical rather than an 
aesthetic sense of orderedness, and a textual 
argument could be mounted, I believe, to 
demonstrate the fact that different treatises in 
the text fall on either side of this distinction 

These interpretative differences are the heal- 
thy consequence of growing consensus on many 
aspects of the Huai-nan Tzu made possible by 
the thorough labours of scholars such as 
Charles Le Blanc, and we are 1n his debt 


ROGER T AMES 
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FREDERIC WAKEMAN, Jr.: The Great 
Enterprise: the Manchu reconstruc- 
tion of order in seventeenth-century 
China. 2 vols. xiu, 680 pp.; vi, 
1337 pp. Berkeley, Los Angeles and 
London: University of California 
Press, [1986]. £63.75, $75.00. 


Frederic Wakeman's The Great Enterprise is 
the most important work to have appeared in 
recent years on the polttical history of the Qing 
dynasty. It captures vividly the upheavals— 
military, social, political and in many cases 
personal—that accompanied the decline of 
Ming and the rise of Qing power in seventeenth- 
century China and reflects thoughtfully on their 
significance and causes. The apparatus, almost 
a volume in itself, provides a valuable biblio- 
graphic guide to the extant primary and second- 
ary literature on the period. Together, text and 
apparatus constitute a reference work future 
students of the seventeenth century will not be 
able to (or want to) ignore. On rereading, 
however, there is more here than panorama; 
The Great Enterprise formulates a number of 
important new hypotheses, or at least new ways 
of looking at the historical forces which shaped 
the development of state and society in early 
modern China. In a brief review, 1t 1s impossible 
to do justice to all of these, but in four areas— 
the origins of Manchu power and ambition, the 
reasons for the Ming decline, the nature and 
meaning of the resistance to Qing rule, and the 
character of the new Qing government—-Wake- 
man’s observations are worthy of comment. 

The traditional explanation of the Manchus’ 
success in the seventeenth century, one fostered 
originally by Qing ideologists, was that the 
Manchus were able to conquer and ultimately 
tule China because they had mastered the arts 
of civilized government more completely than 
had the Chinese themselves, in a word, they had 
become sinified. It has also been suggested that 
the Sino-Manchu ethnic hostilities of the 1620s 
and 1630s were basically economic conflicts, 
with the north-east no less than China proper 
experiencing the general effects of the seven- 
teenth century economic crisis. Acknowledging 
the validity of both these explanations, Wake- 
man also points to the importance of a group he 
calls *transfrontiersmen', rough and ready 
freebooters who retained some Chinese charac- 
teristics but who had ‘crossed the boundaries of 
their own culture so that they eventually lost 
their identity as Chinese’ (pp.41-2). The 
nascent Manchu state grew immeasurably in 
power and organization as these and others 
living on the north-eastern frontier cast their lot 
with the Qing. In fact, Wakeman argues, after 
the siege of Dalinghe in 1631, ‘one can no 
longer speak of a war strictly between Chinese 
and Manchus. From that time on so much of 
the planning and military preparation was con- 
ducted by Chinese turncoats that the next stage 
of warfare can best be described as a struggle 
between the military elite of the northeastern 
frontier and the Qing court’ (p. 196) A major 
Significance of the Manchu victories at Song- 
shan and Jinzhou, to which Wakeman also 
devotes considerable attention, was that they 
resulted in important Chinese leaders turning 
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coat. Ultimately, the Qing victory was perheps 
not so much the conquest of one ethnic group 
by another, as the political reflection of a pzo- 
cess of social and political evolution that pitted 
north Chinese military leaders against a cort 
largely dominated by eunuchs and southerners 

The weaknesses of that court are aso 
illustrated with new vividness in Wakemaa's 
narrative Specifically, the pattern emerges o a 
class of landholders, dazzled by the shimmermg 
lanterns of capital social life, who sought abcve 
all to advance their own political position 30 
that they might play the same role in empre- 
level politics that they had become accustomed 
to playing in local affairs In their obsession 
with imperial politics, late Ming élites, pa-ti- 
cularly southerners, came to regard muilit=ry 
strategy and even the fate of the Ming state telf 
more as grist for their own partisan politizal 
mills than as matters critical to their survival. 
The demise of the last Ming emperor is rendez 
here faithfully, almost lovingly, but the fact that 
the Ming fell to native Chinese bandits rater 
than Manchus does not affect the basic there, 
that partisan factional divisions among a poEti- 
cally ambitious élite coupled with the con- 
sequences of economic decline effectively 
paralysed the Ming court in the sixteenth end 
seventeenth centuries. 

The same issues were played out in ‘he 
southern Ming court at Nanjing ‘The 
ascendancy of the military there was essentially 
the result of a partisan victory rather than of 
any fundamental reorganization of political ife 
or thought. As a result those who held power 
continued to use it for partisan purposes end 
advocated unrealistic strategies, gutded by waat 
Wakeman calls a ‘self-aggrandizing ethic of 
ends’. Choices were narrowed until finally there 
were none; there is no more poignant picture of 
melancholy futility than that of Shi Kofa Ge- 
scribed at pp 549-60) rejecting one by ene 
offers of amnesty from an enemy he knew he 
could not defeat. 

This analysis (and the recent work of Lrnn 
Ann Struve) suggests that the debilitating 
partisanship of late Ming politics had its »n- 
gins, at least in part, in a political structare 
which pitted local élites in competition vith 
each other for control of the central govern- 
ment, and insufficiently integrated military 
affairs into central political life. It followed, 
then, that once the great prize of late Ming 
politics, control of the emperorship, was no 
longer attainable, the character of politzzal 
activity would change On Wakeman’s account 
it did: post-conquest movements of resistanc: to 
Qing rule were shaped more by the social znd 
economic environments which nurtured tkem 
than by the patterns and imperatives of impezial 
politics 

Wakeman begins his discussion of the 
Jiangnan resistance movement with a «eft 
sketch of the ‘complex and restless social laad- 
scape' of the lower Yangtze. It was a landscape 
which fostered a certain ambivalence on the 
part of local gentry. Collaboration with the 
Manchus may not have been morally accepteble 
but resistance to the Qing very hkely meant 
continuation of the social violence of the .ate 
sixteenth century. So long as Manchu rwers 
allowed the Chinese gentry room for taeir 
ideological ambivalence the conquest proceeded 
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fairly smoothly But when Manchus demanded 
clear-cut (no pun intended) demonstration of 
loyalty—the queue—resistance was almost 
unavoidable. Significantly, southern resistance 
was not long-lived, the main legacy of the 
resistance movement was guilt among southern 
intellectuals who could neither serve the Qing 
nor continue what one poet would later call 
‘foolish stratagems in critical times’. In the 
north and north-west, long-term economic 
decline had created a much starker social 
environment. Here the Qing faced not loyalists 
labelled for propaganda purposes as bandits, 
but long established bandit groups masquerad- 
ing as loyalists; they turned for guidance not to 
their Chinese collaborators but to their own 
military and strategic instincts. The final pacifi- 
cation of the north was some ten years in the 
making, but as Wakeman argues was critical if 
the Manchus were to establish their mandate. 

The resistance, then, was not merely a replay 
of the Sino-Manchu hostilities of the 1620s and 
1630s; it constituted a rigorous introduction for 
the Manchu rulers to the complexities of the 
empire they had won. One of the great merits of 
Wakeman's analysis 1s the close link it 
demonstrates between the problems of the late 
Ming and the political and social policies of the 
early Qing The approach of Dorgon, the thirty- 
two year old architect of the conquest, was 
strictly pragmatic. Former Ming officials were 
used as long as 1t was practical to do so (or at 
least until the resistance was subdued), faction- 
alism was condemned and Chinese were kept far 
away from the formulation of military strategy. 
The politics of expediency prevailed at court, 
and it may well have been this emphasis which 
made it possible to implement a number of 
political and administrative initiatives proposed 
(and ignored) in the late Ming (see list pp. 902- 
20) Such an approach was effective so long as 
the primary goal was a smooth transition, but 
shortly after Dorgon's death the emphasis shif- 
ted from the 'celebration of a mandate just won 
... to the glorification of an empire well-gov- 
erned' (p. 929) More permanent and principled 
solutions to the problems of the late Ming 
political order had to be found. 

Dorgon's nephew, the Shunzhi Emperor, 1s 
here portrayed as a figure of great political skill, 
but the problems he confronted—factionalism 
among the Chinese bureaucrats, the conflict 
between the throne and a  transmural 
aristocracy, and conflicts within the banners— 
were daunting. Ultimately, they were, as Wake- 
man puts the matter (echoing C. P. Cavafy), 
susceptible only of ‘a certain kind of solution’ 
The Shunzhi emperor's use of Han bannermen 
as governors, his decision to include Chinese in 
the military counsels of Qing government, his 
efforts to forge vertical links with his officials 
rather than horizontal or factional ones, and his 
determination to preserve order in the empire at 
the cost of intellectual autonomy, were all major 
steps on the evolution of Qing institutions. In 
fact, sufficient evidence of Shunzhi reforms 1s 
here adduced to call into question the tradi- 
tional view that the Kangxi emperor was the 
major architect of the peace and prosperity of 
the high Qing era. None the less (and one 
hesitates to suggest that the analysis of a 1400 
page book be carried further) the Shunzhi solu- 
tions were not permanent ones, and with peace, 
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growth and social change new solutions to the 
problems of government in late imperial China 
would be required. 

There are many more ideas in this book— 
interesting suggestions about the 1mpact of the 
introduction of Western weaponry, and world 
climate change on seventeenth-century East 
Asia, for 1nstance—but the above should sug- 
gest the scope of the work. Perhaps the most 
severe criticism that could be made of The Great 
Enterprise is that ıt fails to knit together all of its 
interesting perspectives 1nto one all-encompas- 
sing view of the founding of the Qing dynasty 
But as the quotation from Braudel which opens 
the book suggests, events with the scope and 
impact of the Qing conquest—if they are to be 
regarded as single 'events' at all—surely have 
many and complex causes. There may be no 
unifying view of the Qing conquest here, but 
there are suggestions enough to guide the field 
of Qing studies for many years to come. 


R. KENT GUY 


James H. Cork: Shaohsing: competi- 
tion and cooperation in nineteenth- 
century China. (Association for 
Asian Studies Monograph, No. 
XLIV.) xv, 315 pp. Tucson, Arizona: 
University of Arizona Press, 1986. 
$14.95 (paper). 


In recent years a number of China scholars 
have been greatly influenced by G. William 
Skinner’s ‘spatial approach’ to Chinese history. 
Skinner divides China Proper into eight func- 
tionally integrated ‘macroregions’, each inter- 
nally differentiated into cores and peripheries 
In this scheme, cores are recognized by their 
high population density—taken as the chief 
indicator of resource concentration. A related 
aspect of Skinner’s regional systems analysis 1s 
his concept of mobility strategies. This concept 
holds that particular localities cultivated speci- 
fic occupational skills for export (traders, 
scholars, soldiers, bandits) to plunder other 
local systems for the benefit of their own 

James Cole's splendid book—the first prod- 
uct of Skinner's Ning-Shao Project at Stanford 
University—employs a modified version of the 
spatial model. The specific geographical focus 
of this study is on the eight administrative 
districts of Shaoxing Prefecture, Zhejiang Prov- 
ince, 1n the most prosperous part of the Lower 
Yangz macro-regional core Yet the author 
found that, in spite of its favourable location, 
the prefecture was marked by considerable 
internal diversity and had its own micro-regio- 
nal core and periphery. Perhaps most surprising 
Is Cole's characterization of Shaoxing as a 
fiercely competitive environment. He puts it in 
rather stark terms: ‘Too many scholars, too few 
jobs. Too many peasants, too little land.’ In 
Shaoxing's periphery, in particular, such com- 
peto for scarce resources found expression in 
itigation, intercommunal feuds, banditry and 
smuggling. 

Cole is, however, primarily concerned with 
the community survival strategies at work in 
Shaoxing’s core, especially in Shanyin and 
Guy, the two most urbanized and densely 
populated administrative districts surrounding 
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the prefectural capital. Here competition was 
keenest in the production of educational talent 
Typically, it was lineages rather than individual 
families that invested in the education of their 
most intelligent males. This collective strategy 
improved the chances of academic success and 
consequently provided greater access to wealth 
and power for the group as a whole. 

Although Shaoxing was a prolific producer of 
high degree holders (both juren and jinshi), the 
prefecture’s extraordinary over-supply of 
academic talent and its low examination pass 
quota were an obstacle to upward social 
mobility through the regular examination 
system for most aspirants. Yet, as the author so 
convincingly demonstrates, Shaoxing natives 
were nevertheless spectacularly proficient in 
achieving high status ‘through the backdoor’. 
A long tradition of large-scale emigration and 
the existence of an extensive network of Shao- 
xing sojourners throughout the Qing 
bureaucracy were instrumental in perpetuating 
the consistently successful reproduction of an 
élte that bypassed the regular examination 
system 

Cole describes in fascinating detail the 
repertoire of mobility strategies employed by 
Shaoxing natives. Finding that the quota system 
severely limited their chances of passing the 
crucial yuren examinations in their own prov- 
ince, many lowly shengyuan degree holders trav- 
elled to Peking where they were able to purchase 
the yiansheng degree This entitled them to take 
the juren examination in the metropolitan pre- 
fecture of Shuntian (Zhi province) which 
offered better pass quotas and thus somewhat 
better chances of success. 

Of greater significance 1s the fact that a good 
number of the failed juren candidates remained 
in Peking and became clerks ın the Six Boards. 
The domination of these lower levels of the 
central administration by natives of Shaoxing 
goes back to at least to Ming times As to why 
they had this original advantage, Cole specu- 
lates that it may have derived from the Zhejiang 
natives’ superior knowledge in mathematics, as 
well as to the prevalence of seductive male 
prostitutes from the Ning-Shao area in Peking 
at that time. 

Loyalty to one’s native place was of particu- 
lar importance within the Qing political system. 
Cole argues perceptively that Shaoxing’s long 
tradition of native-place connexion. operated 
particularly well after 1850 when the sale of 
degrees, ranks and offices became widespread It 
became common for failed juren candidates to 
purchase sub-official posts and serve in the 
yamen throughout China. Since the sale of posts 
was handled by the Board of Revenue—domin- 
ated by Shaoxing clerks—nattve-place alle- 
piances ensured that prospective purchasers 
from Shaoxing had a better chance than 
aspirants from other locales. 

Providing ample statistics to support his find- 
ings, Cole shows that Shaoxing consistently 
produced a disproportionate share of govern- 
ment functionaries, thereby gaining a unique 
competitive advantage over other locales in 
China Only Changzhou in Jiangsu could rival 
Shaoxing’s successful penetration of the Qing 
administrative apparatus. 

The cultivation and export of academic 
talent, the ability to outflank the examination 
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system, as well as the successful domination of 
the Qing bureaucracy, were part of an elaborate 
survival strategy that brought Shaoxing excep- 
tionally rich rewards Central to Cole's case is 
his assertion that this success derived from the 
beneficial interplay of intense academic com- 
petition at home and extensive co-operation 
abroad. The powerful, empire-wide, native- 
place-network that was the Shaoxing connexion 
permitted the extraction of profits from other 
locales and formed the basis of the wealth and 
power back at home. At the same time, the 
extraordinarily large concentration at Shaoxing 
of individuals who could claim gentry status— 
either by the regular route or through the back 
door—acted as a formidable obstacle to the 
extraction of resources from that locale by the 
central government. 

This happy conjunction formed the basis of 
Shaoxing’s prosperity and widespread literacy 
It also provided the author with an excellent 
opportunity for detailed study. Precisely 
because Shaoxing produced an abundance of 
educational talent, including such luminaries as 
Lu Xun and Cai Yuanpei, Cole has been able to 
exploit a rich mine of written records and 
reminiscences, supplemented by an extensive 
use of Japanese matenals The result is a 
remarkable account of the considerable variety 
of social conditions and interactions in one 
particular locality. His examunation of élite 
survival strategies—albeit peculiar to Shao- 
xing—sheds much new light on the little-studied 
lower levels of the Qing bureaucracy and alerts 
us to the importance of native-place allegiances 
This book 1s thus not only an excellent local 
history, but also a valuable contribution to the 
debate on mobility strategies. In other words, it 
is an essential tool for students of nineteenth- 
century Chinese social history. 


R. G. TIEDEMANN 


MICHAEL Y. M. Kau and JOHN K. 
LEUNG (ed.): The writings of Mao 
Zedong 1949-1976. Vol. r: Septem- 
ber  1949—-December 1955. xli, 
771 pp. Armonk, N.Y: M. E. 
Sharpe, 1986. £84.95. 


This is the first of six volumes which are to 
appear as a result of the mammoth project to 
assemble in a translated and annotated edition 
Mao Zedong's post 1949 writings The project 
has taken ten years to come this far, and all 
involved, including the editors and. sponsors, 
are to be congratulated for the speed and 
manner of its presentation The result, if this 
first version is not to prove untypical—which is 
unlikely—is a magnificent work of research and 
reference. It is likely, as its progenitors 
obviously hope, to become the standard 
reference work in English on Mao's writings 
during the post 1949 period 

Usefully for a compendium of this nature, it 
includes an introduction highlighting specific 
themes and documents of particular importance 
during the period. As is clearly brought out by 
the editors, though often regarded as a kind of 
interregnum, the early years of the People's 
Republic of China set political and economic 
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structures which have played a crucial role ever 
since 

In particular, the debate of cooperativization 
which led into the ‘High Tide’ at the end of 
1955 proved a crucial turmng point in the 
emergence of a China dominated by Mao His 
launching of a movement to accelerate agri- 
cultural cooperativization in the summer of 
1955 was of far more than economic import- 
ance The manner in which he launched the 
‘High Tide'— over the heads of his colleagues 
and against their agreed policy as expressed at 
the National People's Congress a few days 
earlier by addressing a meeting of provincial 
party secretaries—foreshadowed much of the 
style of future Mao-dominated politics. The 
events 1n the second half of 1955 led to the 
attempted ‘First Leap’ at the beginning of 1956 
Similar processes occurred 1n the launching of 
the Great Leap Forward and the Cultural 
Revolution. It is presumably the sheer amount 
of material generated by this project and the 
need to produce roughly equal volumes that 
dictates this first volume should end with 1955. 
In every other way the summer of 1955, and 
Mao's speech on agricultural cooperativization 
marks a more fundamental divide. 

Usefully too, each document is presented in a 
set format. The text (in most cases freshly 
translated) is preceded by the title, date, notes 
on sources, and any brief introductory remarks 
It 1s followed by explanatory notes and com- 
ments It is intended to produce an index for 
each volume, and a cumulative index for all six 
volumes will appear in the final volume 


DAVID S. G. GOODMAN 


W. G. BEASLEY: Japanese imperialism 
1894-1945. xiv, 279 pp. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1987. £29.50. 


Ever since the concept of tmperialism in its 
modern form came into vogue in the last 
decades of the nineteenth century, as short- 
hand for the nature of European expansion 
since about 1870, historians and theorists have 
puzzled over whether it could properly be 
applied to other times and places. In the broad- 
est sense ın which one can use the word—to 
indicate the desire to impose or the act of 
imposing authority over p societies—it has, 
of course, a universal application. But that 1s 
not how its early exponents used it they were 
thinking of specific social and economic condi- 
tions within the Europe of their own time 
which, so they argued, had made it necessary (or 
at least desirable) for the advanced economies 
of western Europe to acquire overseas ter- 
ritories as captive markets, as sources of raw 
materials or fields for capital investment. While 
Hobson in particular emphasized the role of 
other agents of expansion, such as army offi- 
cers, colonial administrators and missionaries, 
he, and still more his Marxist successors, 
believed that these were merely the firing line 
the strategic decisions were made far back in the 
financial quarters of London, Paris and Berlin. 
Later theorists and historians have debated 
these propositions endlessly, many emphasizing 
political or extra-European factors more 
strongly than these earlier accounts had done. 
From a quite different angle, J. A. Schumpeter 
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described imperialism as an ‘atavistic’ 
phenomenon, an expression of archaic 
aristocratic instincts by societies equipped with 
the tools of modern industrial capitalism. 
Others constructed different explanations But 
always the debate turned on the specificities of 
European expansion of that era, leaving open 
the question whether these were unique. 

The problem that Beasley tackles in this book 
is whether Japanese territorial expansion from 
the 1890s to 1945 1s explicable in any of these 
terms or a combination of them, or whether it 
was specific to Japan’s history and position. 
There was, of course, no possibility of applying 
a Leninist model m its simple form, since no one 
could argue that Japan had reached its “highest 
stage of capitalism" before 1914, or even by 
1942: even Japanese Marxists make little 
attempt to do so. But other forms of economic 
motivation might well have been relevant, along 
with political forces relating to nationalism and 
the search for security in the face of European 
incursions in the Far East. Beasley, in fact, is 
not unduly concerned to provide a cut and dried 
answer to the problem: his survey of these 
models in his Introduction 1s intended more to 
indicate a range of potential explanations 
before getting down to his primary purpose, 
which ts to tell a coherent story of what actually 
happened. 

This he does with exemplary clarity. Using a 
very wide range of published material, most of it 
inaccessible to historians who cannot read 
Japanese, he surveys each stage of Japanese 
expansion, starting with Japan's reaction to the 
Treaty Port system and Western intrusion into 
the Far East during the later nineteenth century. 
His treatment is balanced, taking full account of 
changing domestic political, economic, social 
and ideological factors within Japan and the 
impinging international environment His final 
explanation of expansionism 1s necessarily 
poe ee As he summarizes the argument in 

s last paragraph, 


‘It is beyond question that the stages of 
Japan's impertalism reflected those of its 
economic growth. If a single ‘cause’ has to be 
found, this comes closest to it. Yet there was a 
powerful strategic element in it, relating to 
the interests of what Schumpeter would call 
an atavistic military aristocracy. And one 
could make a case for saying that external 
circumstance, in the shape of the example and 
the constraints deriving from the West's 
imperialism, was a precondition. Those, like 
myself, who accept multiple causation, will 
not find this diversity of argument discourag- 
ing They can settle for the conclusion that 
imperialism 1s like the blind men's elephant. 
its nature depends on which part of it you 
study ' 


Specialists will no doubt argue about particu- 
lar aspects of the argument. But to someone 
who is not a specialist in Japanese history but 
who wishes to understand the shape of modern 
Asian history this is a very valuable book. It 
may well be described as a textbook; but it fills a 
serious gap in the literature in English and will 
be invaluable to teachers and students of 
modern international relations 


D. K. FIELDHOUSE 
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SHARON H. Notte: Liberalism in 
modern Japan: Ishibashi Tanzan and 
his teachers 1905-1960. xii, 378 pp. 
Berkeley, Los Angeles and London: 
University of California Press, 
[1987]. £29.25. 


The most basic concern of Liberalism in 
modern Japan 1s to assert the power and import- 
ance of the Taisho democratic movement, and 
to trace its influence beyond the Taisho period 
into the thirties, the Pacific War period, the 
Occupation and further. In order to do this, the 
author provides us with a study of three twen- 
tieth-century liberals: Ishibashi Tanzan, the 
influential journalist, economist and post-war 
politician; and his teachers at Waseda Univer- 
sity, the philosopher Tanaka 0d6 and the liter- 
ary critic and drama director Shimamura 
Hogetsu. 

The book is at its most interesting and per- 
suasive when discussing Ishibashi, who receives 
the fullest treatment. The inclusion of shorter 
sections on Tanaka and Shimamura makes fora 
somewhat unwieldy and disjointed structure, 
detracting from the flow of the argument as a 
whole. A good case could be made for separate 
publication of at least the first three chapters of 
this long work. For this reviewer, 1t 1s the 
second half of the book which engages the 
attention and provides significant insights into 
the nature and evolution of liberal thought 
between the beginning of the Taisho period and 
the late 1950s. Moreover, Nolte’s evaluation of 
the thought and career of Ishibashi is more 
satisfying 1n itself, and more closely argued, 
than Is her case for the enduring influence of the 
TaishO6 democratic movement, which must 
remain tentative at this stage. 

For Nolte, the fundamental link between 
Tanaka, Shimamura and Ishibashi les in their 
liberalism, which she defines as ‘a cluster of 
ideas'—' the dignity of the individual, freedom 
of expression, the equality of the sexes, the 
legitimacy of popular participation in cultural 
creation and in politics, progressive social 
engineering, and decolonization’. Tanaka, 
Shimamura and Ishibashi constituted three of 
the ‘most united and coherent voices’ articulat- 
ing this liberalism (p. viu). The study of this 
liberalism, according to Nolte, ‘reveals a great 
deal about the transformation of modern 
Japan’ (p. viii), and 1s one step towards ' recon- 
sidering Japan's place in the world’ (p. ix). The 
critical period in the development of the ideas 
which together made up liberalism was the 
Taish6 period, ‘the crucible of Japanese 
modernity’ (p. 1). 

In the Introduction, Nolte describes the 
‘institutional context’ of the liberal intellectu- 
als She argues that they were a product of the 
urban new professional and managerial middle 
class, which also provided 'a forum, an income 
and an audience' for their writings (p. 13). 
Waseda University played a central part in the 
intellectual development of all three writers. (It 
would have been interesting to learn more about 
Waseda's role in producing journalists, writers 
and literary critics in this period.) The next three 
chapters go on to discuss Tanaka Odó's 
instrumentalism, and the influence on Tanaka's 
ideas of the American philosopher John Dewey; 
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Shimamura Hogetsu's naturalism, and the 
attitudes of Shimamura, Tanaka and Ishibashi 
to ‘the woman problem’. 

Chapter 1v, ‘History as Tatsh6 politics’, is an 
interesting and useful analysis of the ways in 
which Tanaka and Ishibashi constructed 1nter- 
pretations of the Japanese past, and especially 
of the nineteenth century, in order to encourage 
liberal trends in the Taisho period. Of course, 
Ishibashi and Tanaka were not the only ones 
who were manipulating the past for their own 
ends. Nolte comments that ‘Symbols of the 
national past were ambivalent and multifaceted, 
encouraging contending factions to seize them 
and invest them with desired meanings. At issue 
were distinct visions of Japan’s place in the 
world and of its domestic society, culture, and 
polity’ (p. 131). This chapter also contains a 
good section on Ishibashi’s view of foreign 
affairs, especially his unusual brand of anti- 
imperialism. In opposing imperialism, Ishibashi 
stressed pragmatic rather than moral considera- 
tions, arguing that the Japanese empire did not 
justify its military, political and economic costs. 
He also complained that Japanese military 
intervention in other countries tended to cause 
restrictions of civil liberties within Japan, that 
armaments spending depleted social and 
industrial capital, and that militarism might 
exacerbate divisions (such as that between rich 
and poor) among the Japanese people. 

Chapter v describes the philosophy of Taisho 
democracy and of the voluntary organizations 
which articulated that philosophy in various 
forms. Chapter vi analyses Ishibashi's views on 
issues relating to labour, to tenants and to 
financial problems. Nolte's lucid treatment of 
the 1920s debate over financial reform is a 
useful contribution towards an understanding 
of this important area. Of particular interest is 
her discussion of the gold standard issue and of 
the influence of John Maynard Keynes on 
Japanese thinkers. 

For this reviewer, chs. vii and vin (along with 
ch. iv) are the highlights of the book. In ch. vii, 
Nolte raises the broad question of resistance to 
the Pacific War with a thoughtful and sensitive 
analysis of Ishibashi's ideas and activities in the 
period between 1931 and 1945. Ishibashi was 
never imprisoned, and his paper, Töyö keizai 
shinpé, was less affected by censorship than 
were some other publications Nevertheless, 
Nolte maintains, Ishibashi remained faithful to 
his earlier beliefs, and 'never embraced either 
the symbols or the substance of wartime 
ideology’ (pp.240-41). Drawing perhaps on 
classifications of 'resistance' developed earlier 
by Ienaga Saburo and Hashikawa Bunsó, Nolte 
concludes that 'Ishibashi was not a heroic 
resister, but a savvy journalist determined to 
remain in touch with his readers and out of jail' 
(p. 241). To these ends he made tactical conces- 
sions and became increasingly cautious, but 
continued to ‘[uphold] his long-standing belief 
in compromise, gradualism, and persuasion 
amid moral ambiguity and personal danger' 
(p 280). 

Chapter viii discusses Ishibashi’s relations 
with the Allied Occupation authorities, and his 
post-war career as a politician. The section on 
Ishibashi's purge is excellent; in it, the author 
successfully argues that the fundamental 
reasons for Ishibashi's purge were connected 
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with the politics of the early post-war period, 
not with his conduct during the war years 
Furthermore, Nolte argues persuasively, 
Ishibashi's view of history itself was a major 
reason for his purge. The structural flaws of 
Japanese society and history were a fundamen- 
tal premise of SCAP reforms, and it was a 
central Occupation thesis that ‘Japan had no 
indigenous basis for democracy, no usable past’ 
(p. 317). Ishibashi's insistence that there was a 
democratic tradition m Japan—and his very 
existence as a liberal critic of Occupation poli- 
cies—-were anathema to the Occupation 
authorities, and contributed greatly to his 
downfall, according to Nolte’s analysis 

Liberalism in modern Japan concludes with an 
assessment of the legacy of Taisho liberalism. 
Implicit throughout the book is the proposition 
that the Taisho democratic movement was the 
central experience of Ishibashi’s life, Nolte 
clearly also believes that the Taisho period has 
been of critical importance in shaping later 
Japanese society as a whole (In contrast, Caro] 
Gluck has recently argued in Japan's modern 
myths that ıt was the late Meiji period which 
generated the ideologies that became dominant 
in contemporary Japan ) Noite believes that the 
Japanese people's experience of the Taisho 
democratic movement was probably respon- 
sible for the success of the Occupation. She also 
concludes that ‘To a surprising extent, Taisho 
reformers anticipated the direction of postwar 
society’ (p. 341) The career of Ishibashi as an 
individual, it is implied, represents the existence 
of consistency and continuity in Japanese 
society as a whole This 1s a fruitful line of 
argument. At times, however, the author’s 
emphasis on sincerity, intellectual cohesion and 
consistent principles leads to difficulty in 
explaining specific views or tendencies, such as 
Ishibashi’s failure to oppose Japanese expan- 
sion into Manchuria from 1931 onwards, and 
his growing conservatism as a post-war politi- 
cian. 

This book is the result of painstaking and 
careful research on a variety of semi-auto- 
nomous topics It also provides us with much 
insight into the thought and career of a fascinat- 
ing individual, and with a stimulating argument 
about the nature and historical importance of 
Taisho liberalism It is indeed extremely 
unfortunate that premature death has deprived 
the Taishó period of such a talented and pro- 
ductive researcher as Sharon Nolte 
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C. ANDREW GERSTLE: Circles of fan- 
tasy: convention in the plays of 
Chikamatsu. (Harvard East Ásian 
Monographs, 116.) xvi, 248 pp. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Council on East 
Asian Studies, Harvard University, 
1986. £16.95. 


This book sets out to investigate the conven- 
tions of Chikamatsu's Jorun plays in three 
parts. First, ıt examines and formulates the 
musical convention of the Jórur theatre, 
secondly, it interprets the thematic pattern aris- 
ing from the musical and structural arrange- 
ment of the Jorun plays; and finally, it applies 
the resulting thematic theory to the analysis of 
the individual plays of Chikamatsu. The main 
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thrust of the book 1s Gerstle's interpretation of 
the structural and thematic features of the 
plays, which he summarises as ' Circles of Fan- 
tasy’. 

Gerstle devotes the first third of the book to 
formulating the musical convention of Jorurt, 
chiefly on the basis of the early Jóruri treatises 
and the musical notation in the texts. His main 
thesis here ıs that the development of Joruri 
(and in his view Kabuki as well) in the early 
Togugawa period was directly influenced by the 
Noh tradition, available to the pioneers of 
Jórun such as Uy Kaganojo (1635-1711) and 
Takemoto Gidayu (1651-1714) through a 
spurious seventeenth-century edition of Zeami's 
aesthetics, the Hachijó Kadensho, For instance, 
Gerstle points out that Kaganojó's treatise on 
the 'four musical styles' (the auspicious, the 
elegant, the amorous and the tragic) is 
reminiscent of that of Zeam: on a similar sub- 
ject, while Gidayu's concept of the five-act 
structure (I: Love, II: Shura, III. Pathos, IV: 
Michiyuki, V: Auspicious conclusion) reflects 
the pattern of a day-long programme of Noh, 
outlined in the Hachyo Kadensho. He argues 
further that Noh's jo-ha-kyü rhythm can also be 
detected in the five-movement pattern of the 
Jórun play. 

Gerstle places great emphasis on what he calls 
the ‘musical! notation’ in the text, regarding it as 
‘our guide to the narrative style and rhetoric of 
the language’ of the playwright Thus he seeks 
to provide not only full explanations of the 
various types of notation but also detailed 
analyses of several plays according to this musi- 
cal notation It 1s valuable to know the textual 
functions of the basic types of notation such as 
Ji (in Gerstle's translation, ‘dramatic song’), 
kotoba (‘speech’) and fushi (‘lyrical song’), but 
it is not clear to what extent such meticulous 
textual analyses can be relevant since, as Gerstle 
himself admits, ‘the original music (which must 
be orally transmitted) for virtually all plays 
from Chikamatsu’s time has been lost’ (p. 42) 
The notation consists primarily of the chanters' 
performance notes on how a particular passage 
or phrase can most effectively be recited, and 
includes notes on such practical] matters as the 
end of the scene, the exits of the characters and 
so on. In strictly musical terms, the notation 
provides only a rough guide to pitch or 
rhythm—by no means the equivalent of an 
operatic score—owing to the strong oral tradi- 
tion in learning and transmitting the art of 
Jórun chanting 

Having established that both Noh and Jérur: 
exhibit a similar five-part pattern of perform- 
ance, Gerstle proceeds to consider the thematic 
implications of this structural arrangement. The 
core of his argument here 1s that he sees 1n this 
five-part structure a cyclical metaphysical pat- 
tern inherent ın the Buddhist concept of the Six 
Realms. He argues that the Six Realms are part 
of the illusory world of desire and places of 
varying degrees of suffering and varying 
frequencies of transmigration through the 
cycles of death and rebirth. This cyclical move- 
ment recurs until, as he puts it, through suffer- 
ing and hardship one achieves ‘enlighten- 
ment'—release into the state of nirvana. He 
maintains that such a pattern was a particular 
thematic feature of Buddhist tenets and a 
dominant influence upon shaping the popular 
Japanese magination. Thus, in his view, the 
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five-part pattern of Noh and Joruri drama is 
none other than a dramatic representation of 
this cycle: 1n his own words, ‘this pattern of 
auspicious beginning, journey through the 
agonies of hell, and return to the auspicious 
ending, is what I call the cyclical journey or 
progression of Japanese drama’ (p. 5). He adds 
that the purpose of such an imaginary cyclical 
journey, 1n which the audience take part, is to 
achieve a kind of 'awakening'—a spiritual 
rebirth—after the experience of hell. Gerstle 
then proceeds to examine  Chikamatsu's 
individual plays ın terms of this broad Buddhist 
theme 

The book is full of illuminating information 
on the historical and aesthetic aspects of the 
Joruri theatre, and includes English texts of the 
hitherto untranslated treatises of the early 
Joruri masters It is particularly commendable 
that Gerstle places his study in a comparative 
perspective by making frequent references to 
Western counterparts and counterpoints as well 
as deploying Western dramatic and literary 
theories 1n the course of his discussion. Clearly a 
great deal of research work and thought has 
gone into the preparation of this book. It is 
when Gerstle applies his principal theory of the 
cyclical pattern of the Japanese drama to the 
analysis of Chikamatsu's individual plays that 
the power of his persuasion seems to falter. It is 
one thing to recognize a circular pattern in the 
death-rebirth cycles in the Six Realms of Bud- 
dhist purgatory, but it would seem virtually 
impossible to discuss every available Noh and 
Joruri drama at hand (as well as tales like Heike 
Monogatari) solely in terms of this broad quasi- 
Buddhist thematic pattern, without doing 
Injustice to the individual merit and character of 
each play. For instance, 1n his analysis of the 
double-suicide plays like Sonezaki Shinju and 
Shinju Tennoamijima, he concentrates mainly 
on the lovers’ michiyuki scene, paying only 
scant attention to what is surely the essence of 
each drama, namely, the specific details of the 
conflicts that propel the lovers into the suicide 
pact. Many Japanese plays of the early Toku- 
gawa period do indeed have happy endings, the 
double-suicide plays being the notable excep- 
tion; but this does not necessarily indicate that 
they conform to the Buddhist theme or to the 
circular structural pattern. Alternatively, one 
could also argue that the theme proposed is so 
broad that ıt would embrace practically all plays 
with happy endings, even those of Shakespeare, 
such as The Winter's tale and The Tempest. It 
seems that the basic difficulty lies with the 
approach itself. By definition, a convention is a 
generalization: while it is useful to study a 
convention on some technical aspects of the 
plays of Chikamatsu, it does not seem so pro- 
ductive to formulate a thematic convention, 
since to embrace the 160 or so plays that 
Chikamatsu wrote, the theme has to be uncom- 
fortably broad. 


A. HORIE-WEBBER 


JOHN W. Dower: Japanese history and 
culture from ancient to modern 
times: seven basic bibliographies. vi, 
232pp. Manchester: Manchester 
University Press, 1986. £27.50. 
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We are informed here that since the early 
1970s there have been few general bibliographi- 
cal surveys of Western writing about Japan. 
That is not to say that bibliographies have not 
been produced, but so great 1s the number of 
books and articles published on Japan since 
then that most have been ‘specialized, attenu- 
ated or annual’. The situation is such that 
teachers and students still find it necessary to 
compile their own. It was one such ‘working’ 
bibliography that spawned the present work. 

The contents of the work under review are 
divided into seven major chrono-thematic parts, 
as follows: (1) Ancient and medieval Japan from 
earliest times to the sixteenth century; (2) Early 
modern and modern Japan, 1600-1945, (3) 
Japan abroad; (4) Japan and the crisis in Asia, 
1931-1945; (5) Occupied Japan and the Cold 
War; (6) Bibliographies and research guides; (7) 
Journals and other serial publications. Within 
these divisions titles are grouped into lists of 
from one to four pages, each of which is con- 
cerned with a particular theme. Within each list 
titles of a general nature precede those on more 
specific topics As the author says, 


‘Entries under every section or subsection 
tend to be clustered in a way that 1s internally 
logical. Grand overviews are listed together, 
for example, as are articles and books focus- 
ing on essentially the same subject. . Subjec- 
tive evaluation undeniably colors such 
organization to a minor degree, and even 
whimsy may come into play on occasion. To 
anyone immersed in history, however, 1t is 
much more rational and convenient to have 
sources grouped in accordance with thematic 
affinity, as opposed to purely mechanical 
eko such as authors in alphabetical 
order.’ 


In an effort to ‘keep jumping around to a 
minimum’, books which deal with diverse 
themes are listed 1n more than one place, as 
relevant. The author further hopes that the 
‘classroom origins of the volume have been 
preserved 1n a manner that will enable teachers 
s lift out parts of the whole as basic reading 
ists.” 

First, with 20 or so titles for each of the 232 
pages, allowing for repeats, there must be close 
to 4,000 titles cited: impressive indeed, even 
though we are dealing with history, the most 
catholic of disciplines. The bibliography is ‘up- 
to-date through 1985 and includes material to 
be published in early 1986’—a dangerous prom- 
ise. The individual entries are clear and precise 
and the author has taken great care to be 
accurate. Entries are not annotated. 

Although one can sympathize with the 
author’s general aim to collect titles together 
under specific heads using ‘thematic affinity’ as 
the vehicle of order, the lists themselves gener- 
ate some unease. For example, in the section 
headed ‘The courtly society in its own words: 
prose and poetry in translation’ of Bibliography 
no. l, one can see why, chronologically, the 
Manyoshü should come first, with Japanese 
court poetry by Brower and Minor near the 
bottom of the page, but why is the latter pre- 
ceded by Burton Watson's Japanese literature in 
Chinese? Why does Taketori monogatari follow 
Tosa nikki) Why does Sarashina nikki (c. 1059) 
precede Hamamatsu Chinagon monogatari 
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(eleventh century)? And why, 1f chronology 1s 
important, does  Torikaebaya monogatari 
(twelfth century) come before Konjaku mono- 
gatari (early twelfth century)? Other sections 
raise a similar uneasiness. The fact 1s that the 
subtleties of order will be lost on many research- 
ers, and what looks like random listing will 
prove a burden to most students One 1s 
tempted to ask whether this is a bibliography 
for those coming new to Japanese studies or for 
those who already have a good deal of knowl- 
edge 1n the field It may well be convenient to be 
able to look up a two-page list of works on, say, 
the ‘Manchurian Incident and tts aftermath’, 
but most users will not grasp the deeper rela- 
tionships in the treatment of the subject from 
what appears at first to be an unordered list of 
titles The inclusion of some indexes might have 
allowed alternative routes into this wealth of 
information to those who require them If the 
bibliographies are to be used as reading lists, 
then eliminating the need to make mental 
switches has in fact generated the very same 
necessity in the physical sense when it comes to 
locating the books themselves in any library 
catalogue. 

Additional section and sub-section tagging 
would have helped to make everything more 
locatable but even this, where it is to be found, 
does not work well. For example the sub-section 
entitled ‘The road to war, 1931-1941’ itself has 
a sub-section headed ‘1937-1941’ and this 
merely indicates almost two pages of titles 
which as far as the average user is concerned 
seem to be in no order at all I should have 
thought, for example, that L. Farago’s The 
broken seal the story of ‘Operation Magic’ and 
the Pearl Harbour disaster would by ihematc 
affinity’ come next to the U.S. Dept of 
Defence’s The Magic background of Pearl Har- 
bour and not be separated by such titles as Peace 
and war. U.S. foreign policy 1931-1941, which 
in any case looks as hough it ought to be in 
another section. Books dealing with ‘Magic’ 
occur mn other sub-sections but there 1s no way 
of bringing them together in the absence of any 
index Perhaps it is old-fashioned to think such 
things important, but an index or two would 
have made all this obviously valuable informa- 
tion easier to retrieve. The use of “thematic 
affinity” as a means of imposing order implies 
that the compiler has read the titles he cites since 
knowledge of this ‘affinity’ can surely not be 
comprehended by intuition. Perhaps the 
arrangement would look less subjective than ıt 
does at first here if there were more identifying 
and linking information. It is very irritating not 
to be able to find a title again, having once lost 
it, without a lot of toing and froing On the plus 
side, however, one must say that the sub-sec- 
tions themselves are clearly listed in the table of 
contents and they are very diverse. The lists of 
‘Accessible declassified archives’ and ‘Guides 
to Western-language materials’, etc. are most 
useful, and primary sources are identified. 

The last paragraph of the preface begins: ‘I 
presume this will be the last of the survey 
bibliographies of Japanese history and culture 
to emanate from file cards in a private study. 
Certainly I hope this is the case, for like anyone 
in the Japan field I look forward to the day 
when we will have available a multi-volume 
truly comprehensive computer-based biblio- 
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graphy of writings on Japan in Western langu- 
ages ' I could not agree more We can only wait 
and see how useful the present bibltography will 
be in the interim. 


B. H. 


STEPHEN VLASTOS: Peasant protests 
and uprisings in Tokugawa Japan. 
xii, 184pp. Los Angeles and 
London: University of California 
Press, 1986. £16.95. 


A general thought, prompted by the 
appearance of this latest work, is that Western 
studies of peasant movements during Japan's 
pre-modern era have indeed come a very long 
way. From the almost unmitigated pesstmism of 
Hugh Borton’s classic, pre-war monograph on 
the subject and E. H. Norman's dark medi- 
tations on the ‘pitiless exploitation of peasants’ 
as an undoubted symptom of ‘the extreme 
decadence of Japanese feudalism’, through the 
increasingly optimistic picture, painted by the 
hkes of T. C. Smith, S B. Hanley and K. 
Yamamura, of changes ın the economic status 
of Tokugawa peasants and the ultimate social 
and political significance of this in the build-up 
to the Mey: Restoration, the work of Stephen 
Vlastos would appear— perhaps surprisingly 1n 
view of his professedly Marxist leanings—to 
have brought us even nearer to that other, more 
notably positive, end of the interpretative spec- 
trum. For the point has been reached at which it 
is clearly recognized that among the many hid- 
den dynamic factors beneath the deceptively 
uniform and well-regimented surface of Toku- 
gawa economy and society must also be coun- 
ted the innumerable peasant uprisings and pro- 
tests of the period in both their violent and non- 
violent forms. 

It 1s a major part of the Vlastos thesis that, 
while the structural aspects of lord-peasant rela- 
tionships and the particular forms of 'bene- 
volent despotism’ in the Edo period in fact 
favoured low levels of violence, such protests 
were none the less 'remarkably effective in 
realizing peasants’ collective interests’ (p 3). 
Furthermore, as the Tokugawa hegemony pas- 
sed into the nineteenth century, those collective 
interests that gave rise to action tended to be 
increasingly delineated ın economic terms that 
were rather more symptomatic of growing pros- 
perity in many rural areas than of the 
countrywide famine, starvation and despair 
previously depicted (although this type of real 
distress could still be present in peasant upris- 
ings to a greater or lesser degree) In choosing, 
as a local example of what he claims to be 
national trends, events in the evidently prosper- 
ing sencultural districts of Fukushima and 
examining at some length the Shindatsu riots 
and the yonaoshi rebellions in Aizu that took 
place in 1866 and 1868 respectively, Vlastos—as 
promised in his introduction—underlines the 
economically and politically significant ‘pro- 
gressive dynamism’ of the conflicts that he 
describes. 

He is honest enough to point out—in a con- 
clusion provocatively entitled ‘Subsistence and 
rebellion at the end of the Tokugawa period ’— 
that many of his findings (particularly with 
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regard to the vastly destructive and violent 
uprising 1n Shindatsu where ‘tens of thousands 
of peasants rioted for six days’ in mid-1866) 
simply do not fit in with traditional, left-wing 
onentated theories of ‘peasant rebellion based 
on peasants’ collective fears of famine and 
starvation’ (pp. 155ff.) Indeed, in both 
Shindatsu and Aizu, even small farmers were 
already inextricably linked with the market 
economy and commercial activities of their par- 
ticular regions and reacted accordingly when 
external factors (such as civil war in the case of 
Aizu) threatened to disrupt the established 
norms of their peasant existence. In no way 
could that existence still be described as based 
upon ‘a purely subsistence mode of production’ 
and at no time did peasant actions ‘indicate the 
desire to restore patterns of landholding and 
exchange that characterized the subsistence 
economy of the early Tokugawa village’ 
(p. 157). 

None the less, Vlastos's basic sympathies with 
a number of Marxist tenets and his desire not to 
lose sight entirely of the concept of ‘the suffer- 
ing peasant' 1n Edo Japan surface at frequent 
intervals 1n the course of his otherwise well- 
constructed argument and do seem to place him 
in one or two notable quandaries. For example, 
he clings hard to the initially expressed 
determination to use peasant movements of the 
period as a major indicator of ‘the structure and 
character of class relations in the Tokugawa 
polity’ and persists in seeing the lord—peasant 
relationship as intrinsically exploitative and 
oppressive and more likely than not ‘to foster 
conflict consciousness’ (p. 12). By adopting this 
particular stance, he ignores completely the 
available evidence that tends to show that, by 
the nineteenth century, the feudal authorities— 
both bakufu and dainryG—were being forced 
increasingly to apply the policies of economic 
rationality with all that this implied in both the 
social and the political spheres Such policies, 
especially the attempts of han and central 
government to stimulate productivity and com- 
merce in the interests of financial solvency and 
the appearance ın certain areas (e.g. Kishü) of 
monopoly trade practices that had acquired a 
progressive and quasi-mercantilist character, 
were of mutual long-term economic benefit to 
both the rulers and the ruled. They thereby 
perhaps contributed to the astonishing level of 
national integration and mterdependence that 
had been achieved even prior to the Meiji 
Restoration 

Indeed, 1f there has to be one major criticism 
of this generally stimulating and well-ordered 
study of an important topic, it 1s that the 
Vlastos enthusiasm for defining peasant status 
in essentially Marxist terms throughout the 
book leads predictably and all too often to gross 
over-simplification in his social analysis. It 1s 
not merely that he resurrects ın a new guise 
some of the unhelpful terminology, such as 
‘seigneurial classes’ and ‘exploitative relation- 
ships’, that one had hoped to see buried with 
the arid arguments of the kozahajronoha 
controversy of earlier years It 1s also that, in 
emphasizing the common position supposedly 
held by the peasant classes with respect to the 
means of production, he Jands himself with a 
largely economic definition which reduces to a 
nonsense, in many cases, the intricate social 
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stratification within even the smallest Toku- 
gawa vilage and the process by which that 
delicate structure came under increasing. nter- 
nal stram towards the end of the period. 

Hence, there 1s little or no reference t» the 
sort of ‘prestige’ village societies, such e the 
miyaza in the Kansai, which became the cbject 
of bitter in-fighting in certain villages, zs the 
more prospering individuals became awére of 
severe social discrepancies within their own 
rural communities. Tokugawa peasants, in 
other words, are surely no more susce»tible 
than any others to the type of monolithic :ocial 
and political interpretation that still. seems 
inherent in any Marxist or extreme left wing 
dogma. It 1s rather ın their individualism and 
“infinite variety’ that historians will contirue to 
find absorbing interest—1n the saga without end 
of which Stephen Vlastos has so compe ently 
written the latest chapter. 


SARAH F. METZGER-COURT 


ALAN TURNEY: Sdseki’s development 
as a novelist until 1907 with special 
reference to the genesis, nature and 
position in his work of Kusa maFura. 
[xi], 333pp. Tokyo: The Toyo 
Bunko, 1985. 


Professor Turney is already well-known for 
his translation of Natsume Soseki’s Bctchan 
and Kusamakura (The Three-Cornered World), 
the latter of which appeared over two decades 
ago The present work is really an ext:nded 
introduction to the translation, a kind o` post 
facto justification of his choice, placing the 
novel (if novel it 1s) ın the context of contempor- 
ary Japanese fiction and in Sdseki’s own 
development 

The work is, as Turney shows, cardinal :n the 
strict sense. It is a hinge joining two di€erent 
modes of Soseki’s self-expression: a voetic 
vision of life, springing from a literary f»rma- 
tion based on Chinese poetry (kanshi and 
Japanese harku (overlaid by a deep drauzht of 
nineteenth-century English literature) coming 
to terms with the demands of current European 
literature, then almost wholly given over 70 one 
form or another of realism or naturalism. The 
key concept developed by Sóseki when writing 
Kusamakura 1s that of Aiminjo, an ambBuous 
term which can cover the meanings of ‘callow- 
ness’ as well as of ‘detachment’. Perhaps 
'impassibility' is as near to it as we can ge’. It is, 
in fact, the negative form of nminjo (‘Fuman 
feelings") which was used as a descriptive term 
for early nineteenth-century fiction of a quasi- 
realist kind, ninjébon. Sosekrs purpGe in 
exploring this concept, both poetically, through 
the harku structure of his novel, and realisti- 
cally, through the situations of the characers in 
it, was to exemplify a kind of writing which 
should be remote from naturalism and also 
from the too facile emotionalism of the roman- 
tics He does this by selecting as ‘hero’ ar artist 
staying 1n a remote village, who observes land- 
scape and people with detachment, and ciscus- 
ses aesthetic and other matters with a Bucidhist 
priest. In the village hotel lives a young woman, 
Onami, who passes for eccentric and whcm the 
artist wishes to paint He finds her an appropri- 
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ate subject only at the end when they are at a 
railway station and the young woman’s 
husband waves goodbye to her from the 
window of a train. The event is unexpected and 
so is her reaction. The husband is off to 
Manchuria, to the Russo-Japanese war, and her 
reaction 1s not objective, but one of aware, of 
compassion The artist has been thinking of 
painting Ophelia, not merely Shakespeare's 
Ophelia but Millais's vision of Ophelia’s body 
floating 1n the brook, hair streaming in the 
water. Onami’s face 1s to be the model for the 
dying Ophelia, but he needs her face to offer 
him a real emotion, not one she 1s prepared to 
enact for his benefit. The moment comes pre- 
cisely when she sees her husband's face 1n the 
carriage window: 


"That's it! That's it! Now that you can express 
that feeling, you are worth painting,’ I 
whispered, patting her on the shoulder. It was 
at that very moment that the picture in my 
mind received its final touch 


In a sense, that moment of transfer from 
hininjd to aware shows forth the future of 
Soseki's writing From 1906, the date of 
Kusamakura, to his death in 1916, he seems to 
have turned away from the aesthetic ideals of 
that book in the direction of an analysis of the 
effects of inflated individualism in human rela- 
tions—to a moral not an aesthetic concern 

Professor Turney's approach to a clarifica- 
tion of Kusamakura is strictly linear. His first 
two chapters outline the history of nineteenth- 
century Japanese fiction, the next five are bio- 
graphical, with some emphasis on the role of 
Soseki's lonely and unhappy time in England; 
Chapter vin discusses the concept of shaseibun 
(literally ‘writing which copies life’) a kind of 
realism which for some writers also connoted a 
dispassionate distancing from emotion, and 
which Sóseki originally adopted for accounts of 
choses vues when writing letters home about his 
life in London, the last three chapters, which to 
this reviewer are the real raison d'étre of the 
work, concentrate on the origins and structure 
of Kusamakura, the concepts of Aiminjé and 
aware, and the key position of Kusamakura in 
Soseki’s work as a whole. There are two 
appendices, the first a translation of /chiya 
(1905), the second a précis of eleven other 
stories Some of these are very brief, but that of 
Gubyinso is given at much greater length (27 
pages) because, a note informs us (p. 302), ‘it is 
the only one of Sosekrí's major works written 
after he joined the Asahi, that, so far as 1s 
known, has not been either translated in English 
or at least had something written about it in 
English.’ In fact, one quite reputable biblio- 
graphy refers to a translation of Gubijinsd 
appearing as early as 1918 in Japan Magazine. 
Presumably this second appendix 1s included to 
make it possible for the book to be self-con- 
tained: the reader who does not know other 
works by Sosek can refer to these outlines when 
` Professor Turney alludes to them. On the other 
hand, it 1s difficult to give an adequate notion of 
the import of, say, Kokoro, 1n a couple of pages 

There are 19 pages of notes and references, a 
useful index of Japanese and Chinese names, 
titles, etc., and a bibliography. The latter 1s 
oddly selective. Only two Western works on 
Soseki figure in it. Aston’s History of Japanese 
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literature, which 1s now well on the way to 
achieving its century; and Jay Rubin’s essay 
‘Sanshir6 and Sóseki' published in 1977 and the 
latest of the works listed This is comprehensible 
when one 1s aware that Professor Turney's 
thesis, on which this book is based, was com- 
pleted in 1978 But between that completion 
and the publication of his book (1985), seven 
years elapsed during which some interesting 
Soseki criticism appeared that merits insertion 
for the reader’s sake, even though it might not 
have been consulted during the preparation of 
the thesis. Such works as Edwin McClellan's 
Two Japanese novelists, Sóseki and Toson 
(1969), should have figured anyway, and J 
Thomas Rimer's Modern Japanese fiction and its 
traditions (1978), which uses Turney's own 
translation as a source, deserves to be included, 
as does Viglielmo's article on the later novels of 
Sóseki which appeared in Monumenta Nip- 
panica in 1964, and, in Japanese, Hirakawa 
Sukehiroó's Natsume Sóseki fisety6 no kutó 
(Natsume Sóseki the struggle against the West) 
is most useful on Sdseki’s days in London. 

There are a number of printing errors, though 
none which impede the understanding of the 
text, and, here and there, some infelicities of 
style. ‘However, following almost immediately 
on from the above-quoted section’ (p 75); ‘he 
was inflicted with no sense of false modesty’ 
(p 175); ‘confounds literature with science’ 
(p 81); ‘unlike in Mon’ (p. 89); ‘unlike at the 
present time’ (p. 105). The general impression is 
of a plodding thoroughness, illuminated here 
and there with the aptness of a quotation, from 
critics or Sdseki’s own correspondence, but 
there ts a certain lack of critical acumen, in that 
no differentiation 15 made between valuable and 
useful statements and others which are often 
trite or inflated (both McClellan and Viglielmo 
admit that Sóseki can at times be tedious). 

On the other hand, Turney is surely right to 
suppose that Sdseki’s purpose in writing 
Kusamakura is far from clear The novel 1s a 
series of descriptions, and also a series of disqui- 
sitions on beauty. Sóseki was not concerned if 
the reader should feel there was no develop- 
mental interest. he would be satisfied if a feeling 
of beauty remained after the novel was read 
This view was elaborated at length tn a 
magazine article which Turney  usefully 
translates 1n full (pp 154-6), and which seems 
to represent a clear opting for an anti-Naturalist 
view of literature, a desire to escape the necess- 
ity of writing about the sordid and the disagree- 
able. But of course in Kusamakura itself Soseki 
admits that escape from reality 1s an impossi- 
bility. So the concept /uninjó came, as Turney 
points out, ‘to represent to Sdseki not a means 
of running away from trouble but a means of 
bearing it’ (p 185) This 1s one of the difficulties 
of Turney's book. The concepts themselves 
become blurred after a great deal of discussion 
and qualification, merging into their contraries, 
so that in the end their significance is eroded. 

In the end, the vocation of the poet, painter, 
musician, or sculptor is to survive as best he can 
the dreary moments of existence and make 
capital of the others, not, in itself a very pro- 
found or sophisticated notion. Such an idea 
might well produce a work which was no more 
then a collection of privileged moments. The 
variety of styles prevents Kusamakura being 
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that, just as the harku structure saves it from 
being haphazard and disjomted. This does 
mean, though, that the structure is not based on 
any narrative necessity, but on a poetic frame- 
work, as the reference to Koide's analytical 
chart (p. 169) clearly shows. Against the general 
reading public, which knows Sóseki through 
Botchan or Kokoro, and also against a critic like 
Viglielmo who makes a case for the later and 
less frequently read works, Turney's case for the 
hinge role, and hence importance, of 
Kusamakura seems to be established; but the 
framework is perhaps a little heavy for the work 
that 1t carries, 


LOUIS ALLEN 


MiYEKO Munask (ed.): Tales of Japan: 
scrolls and prints from the New York 
Public Library. xx, 267 pp. New 
York and Oxford: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1986. £32.50. 


The title of this excellent book is ingenious, 
though somewhat misleading It soon becomes 
clear, however, that it is the catalogue of an 
exhibition of Japanese scrolls and prints from 
the New York Public Library. As the guest 
curator of the exhibition and the author of this 
catalogue, Professor Miyeko Murase, states in 
her introduction, the scolls and books ‘were 
selected for both their literary content and pic- 
torial merit’ Indeed, the catalogue is of interest 
not only to art historians but also to Japanolog- 
ists in general. 

The book 1s divided into seven sections, each 
of which has a general introduction followed by 
detailed entries for each exhibit, with at least 
one illustration. The sections are entitled 
‘Praise of the Buddha in words and images’, 
“Heroes and heroines of classical literature’, 
“Heroes and heroines of popular tales’; ‘Heroes 
and heroines of the stage’; “Men and women of 
the real world’; ‘Keeping tradition alive’; and 
‘Scenes from the Floating World’. Though the 
group of early Buddhist scrolls from the twelfth 
century 1s discussed first and the book ends with 
Hiroshige prints from the nineteenth century, it 
is not organized according to a strict 
chronology, nor does it group works of art 
according to art historical ‘schools’. The the- 
matic approach enables the author to present 
the works of art in a wider social and artistic 
context, while those dealing with the same sub- 
ject such as the Tale of Genji can be examined 
together. This presentation also follows the 
recent Western trend of showing Japanese art m 
a cultural context rather than in a rigidly taxo- 
nomic way, as discussed by Joe Earle in an 
Td in the Burlington Magazine (December 
1986). 

Miyeko Murase discusses each section with 
authority and clarity. Of particular interest for 
this reviewer was the section ‘Heroes and 
heroines of the stage’. This does not discuss the 
theatre prints of the Ukiyo-e masters, as one 
might expect from the title, but rather, examines 
paintings based on N6 and Kowaka plays. The 
author states that the relationship between stage 
dramas and their illustrations 1n painting ‘is an 
area of scholarship which has never been 
seriously explored’ She is obviously con- 
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strained here by being able to use examples 
from only one collection, but fortunately, the 
Spencer collection within the New York Public 
Library, from which most of the exhibits are 
chosen, includes a number of interesting pieces. 
In such an examination one has to consider 
more than the relatronship of each to the actual 
performance. In the case of Kowaka, the text 
provides more detail on action than No texts 
do, but because actual performances were 
extremely abstract, the painting is a creation of 
the artist’s imagination, unrelated to the per- 
formance (p. 145). One wonders whether, as 
they watched the performance, the spectators of 
Kowaka plays would have had tn their minds 
the images they had seen in the scrolls 

The present reviewer had some reservations 
about the last section on Ukiyo-e prints 
Whereas all other sections deal with scrolls or 
books, this section alone contains woodblock 
prints. It does not, moreover, fit in well with the 
theme of ‘Tales of Japan’. One can see the 
attractions of having the magnificent array of 
large prints by Utamaro and Hiroshige in an 
exhibition where most other objects cannot be 
put on a wall, but m a book they sit less 
comfortably Itis also disappointing that hardly 
any of the printed books were chosen. After all, 
the Spencer collection is one of the dozen or 
so major collections of these e-hon outside 
Japan For example, it holds a superb copy of 
‘Kishi enpu’ (1803), depicting the life in a red- 
light district in Osaka, as was pointed out by 
Professor Susumu Matsudaira in Lotus (The 
Fenollosa Society of Japan), 7, 1987 54 This 
example would also have shown that by this 
time Osaka was able to produce luxury Nishi- 
kr-e books Unlike the other sections, this offers 
scholars little new material and in some 
instances more detailed information ts wanted: 
at least some indication of the dates in the 
captions of Utamaro prints would be desirable; 
the names of the block-cutter and the printer are 
visible in the illustration of Goyu but not men- 
tioned in the caption, there are no accession 
numbers for this series, and the seminal book on 
Hiroshige bu Minoru Uchida (Tokyo, 1930) 
should have been mentioned. 

These reservations should not, however, 
detract from the real value of this book. It is an 
important contribution to scholarship and for 
the interested layman provides a glimpse into 
various aspects of the life and culture of old 
Japan. It 1s also well produced, with plates 
which are mostly of good quality, but some- 
thing has gone wrong in the paene of the 
colour plates, It 1$ to be hoped that libraries 
purchasing the hard-cover copy will preserve 
the dustjacket with the beauüful but strange 
portrait of Saigü no Nyogo shyly peeping out 
from behind a screen, visible only from her 
painted eyebrows up. 


TOSHIO WATANABE 


RUSSELL JONES: Hikayat Sultan Ibra- 
him ibn Adham: an edition of an 
anonymous Malay text with transla- 
tion and notes. (Center for South 
and Southeast Asia Studies, 
[Berkeley]. Monograph Series No. 
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27.) x, 332 pp. Lanham, New York 
and London: University Press of 
America, 1985. $27.25 (paper 
$14.50). 


Ibrahim ibn Adham was a Sufi saint who died 
in 777 A D. From a very early date the ascetic life 
and pious deeds attributed to him assumed 
legendary proportions and have been related in 
a variety of anecdotes in the languages of the 
Islamic peoples of Asia. Among those with a 
particular interest in the life of the saint seem to 
have been the Malays, 1f the large number of 
available manuscripts, possibly going back to 
the seventeenth century, as well as the multitude 
of nineteenth-century lithographed editions 
with stories about him, are anything to go by. 
What 1s more, as is suggested by the editor of 
the text discussed here, the Malays seem to have 
written their own hagiography of Ibrahim 1bn 
Adham which, naturally, 1s based on a variety 
of Islamic sources, but which, in tts present 
form, 1s entirely their own creation. 

The Malay story of Sultan Ibrahim ibn 
Adham has come to us im two versions, a long 
and a short Russell Jones, who has already re- 
published the 1846 Jaw edition by Lenting of a 
short version of the text, together with his own 
transcription and translation (Hikayat Sultan 
Ibrahim, Dordrecht, 1983), presents here the 
annotated, romanized Malay text of the long 
version (based on a 1775 manuscript) together 
with translation and notes. Yet another Malay 
text whuch relates the life of Ibrahim ibn Adham 
as it was narrated by the Gujarati. scholar 
Nuru'd din ar-Ranm in about 1640 in the 
encyclopaedic Bustanu's-Salatin was edited by 
Jones in 1974 (Nuru'd din ar-Raniri, Bustanu’s- 
Salatin, Bab IV, Fasal I, Kuala Lumpur). 
Ultimately, the editor's interest in Ibrahim ibn 
Adham goes back to his doctoral thesis in 1969 
in the University of London, to which he refers 
repeatedly and for which he provides a list of 
page numbers corresponding with this edition, 
as much of the subject matter alluded to in his 
introduction(s) has been dealt with at length 1n 
further, as yet unpublished, parts of his thesis. 
‘A study in English of some aspects of the life 
and legend of the saint, mainly from Arabic 
sources’ (p. vii) under the title Jbrahim ibn 
Adham 1s promised for a later date It is import- 
ant to elaborate on the genesis of this work and 
related studies in such great detail, since only in 
that knowledge is it possible to appreciate fully 
the value of this contribution to the study of 
Ibrahim 1bn Adham in particular and of tradi- 
tional Malay literature 1n general. 

The book presented here consists of a sub- 
stantia] preface which in six sections deals with 
matters ranging from 'The beginnings and 
development of Malay literature; a note on 
Ibrahim ibn Adham', a description of the dif- 
ferent manuscripts and published editions, a 
discussion of the relationship of the various 
versions, to ‘Date, origin and authorship of the 
Malay text’ and ‘Maternal on Ibrahim ibn 
Adham in Malay, other Indonesian languages, 
and languages of India and Central Asia’. The 
edition proper, which is handled in the com- 
peten and professional manner one expects 

rom its editor, together with annotations, com- 
ments and a translation, form the main body of 
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the volume This 1s then followed by six 
Appendices which contain related texts, speci- 
mens from the manuscripts, and an analytical 
summary of the Malay story. Some tables, a 
bibliography and a very useful index of proper 
names and Malay and Arabic terms found in 
the text, conclude the volume 

Altogether, this 1s primarily a text edition, 
and Preface and Appendices are intended to 
support the edition rather than to discuss the 
nature of this text in particular or to analyse it 
as a Malay hikayat Certainly this hikayat is 
mentioned in the first section of the editor's 
Preface, yet this 1s of so broad a nature as to 
make the Hikayat Sultan Ibrahim Ibn Adham 
almost disappear In fact, the scope of Jones's 
discussion of traditional Malay literature here is 
so general and wide ranging as to have deserved 
its own, independent treatment and publication. 
As it stands now, this fascinating section is 
challenging and stimulating, but difficult to 
come to terms with on account of its frugal 
expression. Categorical statements of great sig- 
nificance and interest which suggest scholarly 
consensus yet to be achieved and which reflect 
different and new approaches to and insights 
into traditional Malay literature ask for further 
elaboration so that they may be both more 
accessible to those willing to learn, and more 
persuasive to those others who are challenged to 
rethink long-held views 

For example, the uncompromising remark 
‘that we cannot justify the study of traditional 
Malay literature by regarding it as the historical 
dimension of the modern literatures; it has to 
provide its own justification for study' (p 2), 
invites spontaneous agreement and then 
immediate doubt: of course, traditional Malay 
literature, like all literature, has to provide its 
own justification for study. What does not fol- 
low, however, is that it cannot also be studied 
‘as the historical dimension of the modern 
literatures’. 

In the discussion of ‘The titles of Malay 
works’ (pp 5-8) the fact that the titles of many 
Malay works are later additions perhaps could 
have been stressed more strongly 

The statement, that ‘syair always denotes 
works presented ın poetical form, and 1s one of 
the clearest of the categories' (p 6) despite its 
explanatory footnote 1s misleading in a discus- 
sion of thematic genres, since the term syair, as 
Jones himself says, offers nothing more than a 
categorization of the text on formal grounds 
All thematic genres, to my knowledge, avail 
themselves of the syair form. 

One might also question the remark ‘that 
nearly all (my emphasis) this traditional Malay 
literature consists of works which are 
anonymous’ (p.7), and wonder if a clearer 
distinction between theological, and non-theo- 
logical texts would have helped the discussion of 
anonymity, authorship, scribal role, copying 
and so-called scribal liberty (p 11). Serbal 
liberty 1n itself ıs a European concept which by 
its very expression suggests a fundamental dis- 
approval (and misapprehension) of the activity 
of the scribe, although, I would assume, this is 
not what the author intended. 

A similar opportunity for misunderstanding 
is given in the remark that ‘Original thought is 
not a conspicuous characteristic of Islamic theo- 
logical works 1n Malay' (p 9). While I would 
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not want to question the accuracy of this state- 
ment, I would have welcomed an explanation of 
why this should be so. As we know from other 
sources, there were quite a few Malay theolo- 
gians who gained respect and recognition in the 
Islamic heartlands for their published work 
However, it would not have occurred to these 
scholars to use Malay 1n order to express their 
thought since Arabic was considered the only 
language fit to express orginal theological 
reasoning Malay, on the other hand, was used 
all over the archipelago for religious instruction 
to all those who have not (yet) mastered Arabic 

In his ‘summary of the genres which are 
normally recognized by present-day scholars’ 
(p 8), the author makes an interesting attempt 
to combine, on the one hand, recent but as yet 
uncoordinated attempts to see Malay literature 
in its own right, with, on the other hand, a 
conventional classification of Malay literature 
which focuses very much on the foreign ele- 
ments in the Malay literary tradition. This 
attempt 1s all the more interesting given that the 
stories about Ibrahim ibn Adham himself which 
form the basis of the Hikayat Sultan Ibrahim 
ibn Adham also originate outside the Malay 
world. It would seem to me that the author’s 
total of nine genres could be reduced, even if 
one were to accept his thematic criteria, by 
distinguishing more sharply between form and 
content, rather than mixing, historical, the- 
matic, and formal criteria. 

Finally, the author’s own use of a stemma 
codicum (p. 30) at first sight seems to disagree 
with his view that the particular way in which 
Malay manuscripts were transmitted ‘virtually 
precludes the employment of the editing tech- 
niques developed for the works in Greek and 
Latın’ (p. 11). Again, the drift of the author's 
important argument ts clear, but I would have 
welcomed a more elaborate presentation of it, 
particularly since the bibliography to this chap- 
ter does not go further than to list three broad 
works on Malay literature by Hooykaas 
(published 1952), Liaw Yock Fang (1975) and 
Winstedt (1939, revised 1958), and to refer to 
the Encyclopaedia of Islam, without mentioning 
the not inconsiderable amount of specialized 
studies published in journals This said, 
however, the author is to be thanked for this 
challenging essay on _ traditional Malay 
hterature, 1ts origins and nature, as well as for 
his thorough edition of an original Malay 
Aikayat which has its place within a type of 
literature not commonly appreciated for its 
original expression. 


E U. KRATZ 


GILLIAN Hart: Power, labor, and 
livelihood: processes of change in 
rural Java. xvi, 228 pp. Berkeley, 
Los Angeles, London: University of 
California Press, 1986. £25.50. 


This book is a major contribution to under- 
standing the relationship between the economic 
hfe of Javanese peasants and the role of the state 
in the post-1965 Indonesian New Order Dr. 
Hart's thesis falls into two parts: first, histori- 
cally it has been the state which has primarily 
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determined the conditions of peasant life in 
Java; second, the New Order has increased the 
power of the state over the lives of the peasantry 
in ways which have benefited the more pros- 
perous sections of villagers while marginalizing 
and delimiting the life of the poorer The result 
has been the replacement of the lively 
egalitarian politics of pre-New Order rural Java 
with the remarkable stability of the present 
period. However, the stability of the New Order 
was only made possible by the easy wealth 
which the state derived from the revenue of 
high-priced oil and therefore this stability has 
been undermined by the financial weakness of 
the government in the mid-1980s as oil 
revenues, and thus government expenditure, 
have fallen. 

Power, labor and lwelthood is a model of 
parsimonious presentation. One even wishes the 
book were longer. After a brief introduction 
setting out the methodological and conceptual 
problems involved in the study, Part I provides 
an excellent historical analysis of the changing 
relationship between the state and the peasantry 
in Java since the height of Dutch colonialism 
and then examines changes at the macro level in 
the Indonesian economy since 1965. Clearly 
presented, these chapters are highly suitable for 
reading by students coming to terms with the 
issues involved in the study of the state and the 
peasantry in contemporary South East Asia. 

Part H is concerned with the structure of 
wealth, employment and power in one rice 
growing village, called Sukodono, on the north- 
ern coast of Java This part of the book will 
seem highly technical to non-economists but the 
narrative 1s so fluent that readers should be 
carried along with ijt. In a series of statistical 
analyses, the author demonstrates how, on the 
basis of a household's minimum needs and 
control over production assets, three categories 
or classes exist in the village. The top class 1s 
self-sufficient and clearly dominates the com- 
munity. The middle group provides much of the 
seasonal labour force ın the community and, 
like the top section, tends to include the older 
residents The bottom group, without access to 
land and with no status in the community, has 
to look outside for steady employment at lower 
rates of remuneration than the middle group 
would accept 

Hart argues that during the period of the 
New Order, the abihty of the top group in the 
village to dominate wealth and power stems 
from the fact that the state intervened to sup- 
port this group in exchange for their loyalty. 
Office holders in Golkar and local government 
come from the top group and they have bene- 
fited most from the New Order In exchange, 
they have been willing to keep the lowest and 
poorest group in a politically weak position. 
This calculus of exchange has been buttressed 
by the ability of the state to provide employ- 
ment in road building and various agricultural 
development projects for the poor while increas- 
ing labour mobility and the range of other 
alternative forms of non-agricultural employ- 
ment. The final five pages of the book outiine a 
powerfui argument that the stability of the post- 
New Order village and therefore of Java as a 
whole 1s threatened by the increasing inability of 
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the state to provide the funds for development 
projects and other capital investments needed to 
keep this structure stable. 


ROBERT H. TAYLOR 


EKKEHARD WOLFF: A grammar of the 
Lamang language (Gwad Lama|ng]). 
(Afrikanistische Forschungen, Bd. 
1s 272 pp. Glückstadt: Augustin, 
1983. 


Ekkehard Wolff's Grammar of the Lamang 
language is a welcome addition to the growing 
number of high quality grammars of Chadic 
languages, being the first full grammar of a 
language 1n the Wandala/Lamang subgroup of 
Central Chadic-A (See Newman, Afroasiatic 
Linguistics 5/1, 1977, 1—42, for the classification 
of Chadic; however, I use Jungraithmayr's and 
Shimizu's term ‘Central Chadic' (Chadic Lexi- 
cal Roots, 1, Berlin, 1981) in place of Newman's 
* Biu-Mandara' ) This group has certain typo- 
logical features of particular interest, especially 
the systematic use of verb reduplication to mark 
verb tense/aspect. Other typological features 
found elsewhere in Central Chadic, but particu- 
larly well-exemplified in Wandala/Lamang, are 
VSO word order and an extensive set of verbal 
extension morphemes which have derivational 
functions such as indicating place or direction 
of action but which also interact with tense/ 
aspect markang. 

Wolff begins his work with a Preface describ- 
ing his field-work and summarizing the position 
of Lamang and previous work He divides his 
grammar into three major descriptive sections. 
‘Phonology’, ‘Morphology’, and ‘Syntax’. The 
book ends with an appendix containing a short 
text and references. 

Phonology Lamang has a typical Chadic 
consonant inventory, which includes lateral fri- 
catives, glottalized 6 and d, and, as in many 
Central Chadic-A languages, a set of alveolar 
affricates. The vowel system is the most interest- 
ing aspect of Lamang phonology. Wolff 
presents two reasonable analyses which reduce 
the relatively rich inventory of phonetic vowels 
to just four contrastive vowel units. One prob- 
lem in Lamang vowels is the presence of certain 
word final [o]'s and [e]’s, which Wolff (in his 
preferred analysis) represents as conditioned 
variants of an underlying diphthong /aY/. 
Historically (as he notes, pp. 39-40) these mid- 
vowels are «a's which were fronted or rounded 
by word level prosodies, common in Central 
Chadic but no longer productive in Lamang 
Wolff's ‘offglide’ /Y/ 1s really just an abstract 
marker to distinguish these a’s. A more straight- 
forward analysis for modern Lamang would be 
simply to recognize an underlying /e/, which 1s 
phonetically [o] after round vowels and [e] 
elsewhere. 

Though Lamang 1s tonal, the functional role 
of tone 1s minimal since the tones of most 
substantive items can be predicted through the 
interaction of consonant types and accentua- 
tion. 

Morphology This part of the grammar con- 
tains sections on pronouns, nouns, verbs, quali- 
tatives (adjectives and allied concepts), and 
expressives (‘ideophones’) Especially signifi- 
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cant for the form of nouns is Wolff's distinction 
between ‘simple’ and ‘modified’ stems. He 
states (p. 88), ‘Examples [in identificational sen- 
iences] suggest that the modified stem represents 
the noun imn its "definite" form’ He gives no 
comprehensive lists of the environments where 
the respective stems are used, but having 
perused the grammar to assemble lists of these 
environments, I would suggest that ‘referential’ 
might be better than ‘defimite’. The simple stem 
seems to be used either where the noun cannot 
be referential at all, e.g. a generic, or where 
some other morpheme marks it explicitly. as 
referential, e.g. a demonstrative 

Wolff devotes over a third of the descriptive 
portion of the book (84 of 234 pages) to the 
complex verbal system. Section 9 describes 
plural verb stems, extensions, and verbal nouns, 
and section 10 describes the ' AUX system' (the 
system of categories generally called tense, 
aspect, and mood) Lamang is rich in all these 
areas, but perhaps the most interesting area 
from both a comparative and descriptive point 
of view 1s the AUX system Wolff organizes his 
description along the lines of his comparative 
study of Chadic verbal systems (Wolff, 
Afroasiatic Linguistics, 6/5, 1979, 1-48). He 
proposes a hierarchical structure with a basic 
division of Mood into Indicative and Subjunc- 
tive. These moods are each divided into Non- 
Aspectual and Aspectual categories, and the 
aspectual category into Imperfective and Per- 
fective. The indicative aspectual categories have 
several further 'aktionsarten', resulting in a 
total of about a dozen distinct AUXs. This basic 
scheme could well serve as a model for cross- 
linguistic comparison of verbal systems My 
main criticism of Wolff's formally oriented des- 
cription 1s that it 1s difficult to get a sense of the 
functional relationships of the aktionsarten. 
Either a separate, discourse oriented functional 
description or a fuller functional characteriza- 
tion of each aktionsart would have been 
welcome 

Syntax: This section contains subsections on 
the syntax of noun phrases, non-verbal sen- 
tences, verbal sentences, adverbial complements 
(both phrasal and sentential), negation, inter- 
rogation, focus, topicalization, and sentence 
conjunction This is the weakest section of the 
grammar, not so much because the analyses are 
unsatisfactory as far as they go, but because 
many questions of general linguistic interest are 
left unanswered. 

Lamang is a VSO language However, the 
VSO order may be disrupted by attachment of 
pronominal clitics directly to the verb (giving 
VOS order) or by placement of a noun phrase in 
sentence initial ‘sentence perspective’ position 
(as a topic or a focused element) 

Of particular interest 1s a preposition fa which 
can mark direct object nouns or pronouns, a 
function not normally requiring an overt mark 
in Chadic languages. Wolff argues (p. 229) that 
this preposition is not really a direct object 
(case) marker in that for nouns it ts optional 
where the function of the NP 1s unambiguously 
direct object. Moreover, when the direct object 
1s placed into sentence perspective, the preposi- 
tion fa never accompanies it, e.g. (*ta) Mus-e 
taxgabta Ndono ‘it’s Musa whom Ndono keeps 
calling’. All function-marking prepositions 
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aside from this one must accompany their NP 
regardless of its position. 

Turning to NP syntax, section 14.1 describes 
‘associative’ constructions, of which Lamang 
has two types, ‘regular’ and ‘collective’. The 
distinction is based on whether an object ts 
viewed as possessed by an individual only or by 
an individual as a member of a clan. 

The account of relative clauses leaves many 
unanswered questions and many features of 
relative clauses  unillustrated, e.g. only 
relativization on subjects and direct objects is 
illustrated, and there ıs no full statement of 
restrictions on verbal AUXs in relative clauses. 
Similar lacunae exist in the description of ques- 
tion formation (section 19) 

Sections 16-17.1, which cover syntax of sim- 
ple verbal sentences, are quite complete and 
well-illustrated. Section 17.2, 'Adsentential 
complements’, which covers such constituents 
as temporal, sequential, conditional, and causal 
clauses, is less satisfactory. For example, in 
17.2.4, ‘Final complement sentences’ (what I 
would call ‘purpose clauses’), there is only one 
example of a clause with verbal Aux, and it 1s 
negative (p. 249). This is also the only example 
where the subject of the main clause differs from 
that of the subordinate clause. In all the others, 
the ‘clause’ 1s really a nominalized phrase (‘you 
have to splash water in order to tread on a wet 
spot’, etc.) and the subject of the two verbs 1s 
the same. Can ‘same subject’ clauses take 
‘finite’ verbs? 

In general this 1s a good grammar and a 
welcome addition to Chadic studies. It is 
strongest ın phonology, both segmental and 
tonal, and in morphological analysis and 
organization, esp. of the complex verbal system. 
It is weakest in the syntax of complex structures 
such as subordinate clauses of various types. 
For the linguist interested in these issues, a 
collection of texts would provide valuable and 
enlightening data. 


RUSSELL G. SCHUH 


JOHN WILLIAM JOHNSON: The Epic of 
Son-Jara: a West African tradition. 
Analytical study and translation by 
John William Johnson. Text by Fa- 
Digi Sisóko. xii, 242 pp. Blooming- 
ton, Indiana: Indiana University 
Press, 1986. $35. 


Of all the epics professional bards have ever 
recited —anywhere-—one of the greatest in terms 
of cultural importance is the narrative of 
Sundiata (or Son-Jara), founder of the Mali 
Empire in the thirteenth century. Bards still 
recite ‘Sundiata’ across half of West Africa, 
millions who speak the Mande languages as well 
as Soninke and some others find their historical 
and cultural underpinnings in the epic. Because 
of its regional popularity and importance, tran- 
scriptions and translations exist in some num- 
ber Best known are D. T. Niane's Soundjata ou 
l'épopée mandinque (Pans, 1960; Eng. tr. G. D. 
Pickett, London, 1965) and Camara Laye's Le 
maitre de la parole: Kouma lafóló kouma (Paris, 
1978; Eng. tr. James Kirkup, Glasgow, 1980), 
both reconstructed (the equivalent of rewritten) 
prose translations and neither with full anno- 
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tation. John Johnson's book is the first linear 
English translation of a text of the epic taken 
from the heartland of old Mali (there are several 
from The Gambia) and it is the most fully 
introduced and annotated publication of 
‘Sundiata’. 

It is almost impossible for a historian to 
assess the book on the basis of what the author 
says it is rather than on what he claims ıt is not. 
Johnson, a folklorist who has done field-work 
among the Somali as well as Mande-speakers, 
says he intends to discuss the cultural context of 
‘Sundiata’ and its contemporary: place in 
Mande epic poetry as he provides a full text and 
analysis. He claims he does not wish to venture 
into the realm of the historian, who has to 
evaluate such epics as evidence for study of the 
distant African past. However, Johnson is hard- 
pressed to avoid the historians’ dilemmas. He 
seems to accept that Sundiata was indeed a 
living human (though he notes that all evidence 
of the fact—even that of the Arab chroniclers 
back to Ibn Khaldun in the late fourteenth 
century—is based solely on oral tradition), but 
he brings out the overwhelming problems in 
working with epics as history. He provides 
particularly apt comments on the inaccuracy of 
too-often-accepted-as-fact oral genealogies. 
When one finishes reading Johnson’s assess- 
ment of Sundiata as cultural hero, one has 
difficulty putting faith in the strategy of examin- 
ing epics for the clichés that some suggest point 
to historical truth. This is because over the 
centuries bards have moulded Sundiata to fit 
the ideal model of a hero peculiar to Mande 
society. The clichés involved do not necessarily 
have anything to do with what happened in the 
distant past or with how people thought back 
then. Instead, they symbolize the contemporary 
Mande heroic role model, the cosmology of the 
Mande-speakers of today placed in the life of 
their culture hero who was supposed to have 
lived long ago. In pointing this out—once 
again—and in drawing attention to the 
historians of recent years who have accepted the 
Sundiata epic as valid evidence for historical 
events, Johnson does a service for historians. 
Nevertheless, the latter probably always will be 
overly eager to find source materials for those 
years of the African past that are so hard to 
reconstruct. 

The version of the epic Johnson gives us is 
one recited over a four-hour period in Kita, 
Mali ın March 1968 by Fa-Digi Sisókó, an 
'agricultural bard' of regional renown John- 
son's mentor, Charles S. Bird, recorded the epic. 
The author was not present at the session; in 
fact, he says he had not even heard of Sundiata 
at the time of Bird's recording and he seems 
never to have met Sisòkò. Johnson did record 
five versions of ‘Sundiata’ between 1973 and 
1975. Since knowledge of setting is so important 
for analysis of an oral tradition, it seems odd 
that Johnson selected the one text of the six he 
did not record. 

Overall, there is little to quibble with and 
much to commend about this book. For some 
strange reason, Johnson repeats himself, almost 
word for word, as he discusses culture heroes 
(compare pages 5 and 41), and the format of the 
references, with two sets of notes and two 
bibliographies, tends to annoy. But 1n much of 


the book there is real quality. The author's 
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treatment of the importance ın the Mande- 
speaking world of magic and occult power, 
destiny, traditional religion, and the forces of 
dislocation (fa-denya) and cohesion (ba-denya) 
are as good as can be found and are necessary 
for understanding the thought and actions of 
several million West Africans today The anno- 
tations to the text are complete and show John- 
son’s knowledge of the society and its oral 
literature; the bibliography is of value to 
students of the epic or of African oral tradition; 
and the essay on the history of recording and 
publishing the epic puts scholarly treatment of 
Sundiata in fascinating perspective. It 1s clear, 
for example, that if it were not for Ibn 
Khaldun's information there would have been 
no knowledge of Sundiata outside the Mande 
culture region unti] almost exactly a century 
ago. Over this century what the non-Mande 
world has known about the Sundiata epic has 
been exactly what a handful of scholars have 
written about it 

Johnson notes that Niane's publication of 
Soundjata in 1960 was so important ın 
demonstrating to Western critics the literary 
merit of African oral traditions that one can 
almost distinguish between pre-Niane and post- 
Niane periods of study of the epic. It 1s ironic 
that, given the wide dissemination of this 
scholarly treatment of a linear translation, there 
may be pre-Johnson and post-Johnson divisions 
after another generation of study 


DONALD R. WRIGHT 


PIERRE VERIN: The history of civilisa- 
tion in north Madagascar, 
Translated into English by David 
Smith. vii, 431 pp. Rotterdam and 
Boston: A.A. Balkema, Rot- 
terdam, Netherlands, 1986. £31, 
$46, Guilders 115. 


The book under review 1s, according to its 
author, the first comprehensive history of the 
northern coastline of Madagascar, the area 
from Maintirano in the west to Cape Masoala 
in the east The research is largely based on 
some four years of extensive archaeological 
excavation (1966-70), supplemented both by 
earlier archaeological researches on parts of the 
same region and other parts of the western 
Indian Ocean on the one hand, and by the 
historical evidence of previous historians, early 
and late, on the other. It deals primarily with 
the explanation and description of the traces left 
by the cultures which succeeded each other 
around the eighth/ninth century A.D along 
these shores. These appear to have been part of 
the Swahili civilization, which stretched from 
the northern parts of the eastern coast of Africa 
(Somalia) to the south (Mozambique), and 
which dominated the sea-going trade in the 
western Indian Ocean from this period to the 
nineteenth. century A.D. Oral tradition, folk- 
lore, linguistic, ethnographical and geographi- 
cal factors, as well as the accounts of the early 
European explorers and mussionaries of the 
sixteenth century onwards, are also taken into 
the consideration. 

The book, presented 1n 13 chapters of varying 
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length, each followed by notes, is effectively 
divided into two unequal treatments 

l. The pre-European period, re. eighth/ 
ninth-sixteenth centuries A D., which Verin calls 
the period of the ‘Islamic peoples’, and vaguely 
defines as covering the Afro-Arabs and Afro- 
Persian East-African converts to Islam; and 2, 
the European period, dating from the sixteenth 
century: this includes the arrival of the Port- 
uguese—whose presence ın the region was the 
main reason for the arnval of the Omanis in 
Zanzibar towards the end of the nineteenth 
century—followed by the Dutch, the British 
and finally, the French in Madagascar, and the 
Comoro Islands in particular. 

The general! thesis 1s as follows The Islamic 
peoples of the East-African coast were chiefly 
responsible for the establishment, growth and 
to some extent, though indirectly, the death of 
the north Madagascan settlements 

European intrusion, particularly during the 
Portuguese period, restricted, but by no means 
put an end to, their activities Nevertheless, it 
did not seriously disturb the échelles themselves, 
whose inhabitants were never regarded as sub- 
jects of the King of Portugal Hence in this 
period and later, the Islamic population of 
Madagascar and the East-African coast in 
general continued the island's trading activities, 
especially in the slave trade, from which Mada- 
gascar benefited economically. They spread 
their influence, cultural, linguistic and religious, 
to other parts of the island and also to the 
Comoros Verin is thus concerned not just with 
the history of the Madagascar's northern 
coastline but with the history of the whole 
region of which it was a part. 

After an introductory chapter on aims and 
methodology (pp 1-23), the author deals with 
the migrations of the pre-Islamic peoples, the 
Proto-Malagasy, to the island (pp.25-51). 
These are presented as arriving in two waves (a) 
the Paleo-Indonesians, who left thetr place of 
origin (several are suggested) at around the fifth 
century AD and who intermarned with the 
African population of the island; (b) the Neo- 
Indonesians, ancestors of the Imerma in Mada- 
gascar, who, because they were fewer in num- 
ber, were better able to preserve their racial 
identity but nevertheless had to learn the langu- 
age of the Paleo-Indonesians Verin relates the 
anthropological, ethnographical and linguistic 
data to his archaeological material to support 
his account of the chronology and the composi- 
tion of this Afro-Asiatic society The time lapse 
proposed between the arrival of the Paleo- 
Indonesians and that of the Neo-Indonesians is 
two to three centuries, which would put the 
arrival of the latter a httle before or perhaps 
simultaneous with the third wave of 
immigrants, the Islamic peoples from the East- 
African coast in around the eighth century A D. 
This Islamic migration is the subject of the 
fourth chapter (pp. 67-94), while the ‘universe’ 
of this people, the cradle of the Swahili civiliza- 
uon, its trading activities before and after the 
eighth century A.D , is dealt with in the preced- 
ing chapter (pp. 53-66), which includes the 
period of Portuguese domination Chapters v— 
vii (pp 96-139) deal with the intrusion of the 
Europeans into the world of the northern settle- 
ments of the East African coast, as well as the 
economic, social and political vicissitudes of the 
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échelles 1n the nineteenth century. The major 
part of the book (chs ix—-xu), presents the arch- 
aeological account of the échelles from the early 
pre-European sites. The final chapter (pp. 379— 
404) describes the civilization of the échelles, the 
Islamic and Malagasy peoples, their towns and 
architecture, mosques, houses and tombs, their 
trades, and their political, social and religious 
hfe. This is followed by an impressive biblio- 
graphical list, mostly of French sources, but 
including a few early Arabic sources consulted 
exclusively through the secondary literature 

On the whole, Verin's account is clear and 
readable and succeeds in giving the essential 
facts and arguments objectively without 
neglecting the picturesque detail of each settle- 
ment, and its impact upon other settlements 
both in the island and outside. Descriptions of 
certain objects, pottery, beads, china, glass, 
tools, iron, stone, clay and even wooden arti- 
facts, are well illustrated; the maps and the 
plans of the dwellings, mosques, tombs etc., are 
accompanied by full explanations. Account 1s 
taxen of the most recent academic debates, and 
the author offers his own judgement on the 
various theories put forward However, while 
both the specialist and the student may enjoy 
the book for its lucid style and some challenging 
theories, the non-specialist may be puzzled by 
the speed at which certain arguments that are 
plainly shown to be controversial, are decided, 
dismissed or accepted sceptically, and by the 
abrupt and unexplained introduction of certain 
names of places or peoples. 

Thus the present reviewer is not convinced 
that the pre-Islamic peoples of the East-African 
coast, played no significant role in the making of 
the so-called Afro-Asiatic society of the Proto- 
Malagasy during the early centuries of the first 
milennum Verin simply sweeps the whole 
argument under the carpet by stating ‘It 1s 
possible that Madagascar was not involved in 
this coastal trading, not only because it did not 
go further than Rhapta, but also because the 
island was not inhabited’ (p. 32) That neither 
Menuthias nor Rhapta (mentioned by The 
Periplus of the Erythrean Sea and the Geo- 
graphy of Ptolemy-Huntingford, 1980) are 
references to Madagascar but to Zanzibar or 
Pemba for the former (p.30), and ‘an unlo- 
cated’ place lying between Pangani and the 
delta of Rufiji river for the latter, ıs taken as 
sufficient evidence that Madagascar must have 
been totally excluded from all trading activity 
going on along East African coast by the second 
century A D Archaeological evidence, some of it 
pointed out by the author himself, suggests that 
these seafarers began their operations as early 
as the first century A D., when they carried 
domestic goods to the south. It is highly 
unlikely that the Africans of Madagascar, of 
whom the author elsewhere speaks as having 
populated the island prior to the arrival of the 
Paleo-Indonesians, had no trading, and hence 
no social and economic contact with these sea- 
farers. The author himself argues that the words 
for livestock in all Madagascan dialects are of 
Bantu origin and bear a remarkable similarity 
to those of the Swahili language: omby (Swahili: 
ng'ombe = cattle), akanga/kanga = fowl, 
akoho/kuku = chicken, mbudhy/mbuzi = goat, 
as do names for common items of diet, such as 
mahogo[muhogo = cassava (p.46) and 
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toponyms such as Kisimany ‘at the well’, 
Andoka ‘where there are storehouses’, though I 
would prefer ‘move on!’, Makamby (‘the 
encampments’) and so on. Having listed these 
examples, Verin concludes: ‘The fact that these 
Bantu words are present in all Madagascan 
dialects means that the African could not have 
come at a very late date to the Island The part 
which they played in the population of the 
island must go back to the very origins (my 
italics) of the Madagascan civilization’ (p 46). 

Nor am I quite sure that I follow the chrono- 
logical order of his African-Indonesian sym- 
biosis the Proto-Malagasy. It seems to me that 
the author holds strongly that when the Paleo- 
Indonesians arrived on the islands in around the 
fifth century A.D., they found the Afncans of 
Bantu stock already settled there (p 45) On the 
following page, however, he states: ‘In my 
opinion, these populations of African ongin 
were Bantu It 1s very likely that they began to 
come to Madagascar from the ninth century 
onwards at least, as in the case of the 
Indonesian. We may therefore assume that 
many Africans, whether of the coastal regions 
or not, arrived simultaneously with the Islamic 
peoples’ (!) (p 46). One page later, discussing 
the contribution made by the seagoing activities 
of the eastern coast and borrowing Roland 
Oliver's expression ‘Bantu expansion’, the 
author concludes by saying. ‘I am convinced 
that seagoing members of this early Swahili 
civilization played a fundamental part in the 
African migrations to Madagascar’ (p 47) 

Similarly, the dates of departure and arrival 
of the Paleo-Indonesians, from their place of 
origin to Madagascar, are confusing: fifth cen- 
tury, fourth century, or simple middle of the 
first millennium (passim)? On both issues, the 
author would have done more justice to the 
controversy by discussing the findings of 
Horton and Wright (Horton, M C, The early 
settlement of the northern Swahilt coast, Ph D 
thesis, Cambridge, 1984; idem ' Asiatic colonisa- 
tion of East Africa: the Manda case', JRAS, 
1986, and Wright, H T. ‘Early seafarers of the 
Comoro Islands', Azania, 19, 1984, 13-60). 

If the intention of the author, then, 1s to offer 
no more than a sceptical view of the whole 
Proto-Malagasy controversy he has certainly 
succeeded. If, on the other hand, his intention 
was to decide the issue one way or the other, he 
has failed to do so and the issue remains as 
controversial as ever. 


A A M SHEREEF 


PATRICK CHaBAL (ed): Political 
domination in Africa. reflections on 
the limits of power. (African Studies 
Series, 50.) ix, 211 pp. Cambridge, 
etc: Cambridge University Press 
£27.50, $39.50 (paper £9.95, 
$12.95). 

Dr. Chabal has edited one of the most 
refreshing and interesting books on politics in 
Africa to have emerged in recent years It is also 
a courageous book, for at its heart there 1s a 
sustained plea by the editor and his authors for 


the mportance of political theory in the analysis 
of contemporary Africa This plea is made in 
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the midst of the almost gleeful generation of 
mountains of scholarly and journalistic writing 
which suggest, across the political spectrum, 
that Africa’s predicament is so grave that its 
politics are those of the bear-pit and hence 
either beyond ‘classical’ political analysis or 
demanding of a totally different analytic tax- 
onomy. As Chabal states in his extremely intelli- 
gent and accessible introduction, ‘it 1s almost as 
if Africa had been wrntten off politically — ' 
(p. 2). He very persuasively goes on to insist that 
this degree of both moral and intellectual pessi- 
mism has been encouraged because scholarship 
has been intimidated by its implicit recognition 
of the bankruptcy of its traditional, comfortable 
methodology. With few exceptions, political 
scientists have found it hard, if not actually 
mpossible, to account for what has happened in 
the growing number of years since the ending of 
formal colonization Chabal argues for the con- 
tinuing significance for Africanists of the com- 
parative study of both other parts of the world 
and of other eras, and a resistance to the self- 
defeating recourse to the creation of specifically 
African or Third World modes of analysis. 
Existing analytical techniques in the field of 
political studies are perfectly adequate for the 
job at hand 

Chabal attracted seven of the best and most 
senior historians and political scientists of 
Africa to help press the point home They are 
drawn from North America, Brtam and 
France, from separate traditions and with a 
very varied set of research achievements behind 
them A strong editorial hand 1s evident, not 
merely m the vigorous introductory chapter and 
in Dr Chabal’s valuable chapter on revolution- 
ary democracy ın Guinea-Bissau It is also 
apparent in the lucid, jargon-free nature of all 
the chapters and the way 1n which Chabal has 
managed to keep strong-willed authorities off 
their hobby-horses and at the particularly inter- 
esting last he has created. No single chapter 
overwhelms the others, none falls short of the 
intellectual excellence of the others At the same 
time, the authors provide a far from uniform set 
of essays and there is no tedium or repetition 
whatever. Richard Sklar’s striking and original 
piece on ‘Democracy ın Africa’ which is, sub- 
stantially, his Presidential Address to the 
American African Studies Association’s 26th 
annual meeting, follows Chabal’s introduction 
It raises many of the questions which are 
addressed and sometimes answered in sub- 
sequent chapters In the African contexts what 
do we actually mean by politics, by democracy, 
by the state and by government? Like most 
apparently simple questions, they prove to be 
both demanding and stimulating 

The editor clearly was not seeking consensus 
from his authors but, rather, views from dif- 
ferent angles Consensus emerges none the less. 
Virtually all the contributors avoid the older 
straitjacket of paternalism and castigate the 
implicit fatalism of what John Dunn in the last 
essay ın the volume calls ‘retrospective causal 
explanation’ (p. 163). Of course African politi- 
cians and their subjects operate in an environ- 
ment where choice 1s limited by the constraints 
imposed by history, local structures, and 
external forces, not the least of which 1s the 
world commodity market. In this, all con- 
tributors argue, Africans are not alone and are, 
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as Dunn again puts it, like all mankind, ‘free 
agents Judging on the basis of imperfect under- 
standing and choosing under constraints’ 
(p 174). A variety of authors, including Jean- 
François Bayart (whose article has been unusu- 
ally elegantly translated by the editor) and 
Donal Cruise O’Brien, perceive the states they 
consider as far less monolithic and correspond- 
ingly authoritarian than perhaps their rulers 
would like. Within the extraordinary range of 
associations, from the confessional to the eth- 
nic, that typify many African societies, a greater 
degree of local democracy and administrative 
sensitivity can be detected. Both Chabal, and 
John Lonsdale in a typically well-researched 
and extremely well-argued historical piece on 
political accountability, analyse the impatience 
of modernizing leadership with the intricate 
dynamics of rural societies. The spanners m the 
works are not the conservatism of peasants but 
rather the deterministic expectations heaped 
upon them by central authority Although 
neither author says so, one detects an implicit 
lesson for a generation of scholarship which 
has, no less than ambitious political leadership, 
tended to perceive ambiguous responses from 
the countryside as perverse too. 

It 1s invidious to single out essays'in such a 
rich collection but John Dunn’s tail-piece 1s a 
wonderful piece of sustained argument which, 
hike all his writing, takes no hostages Not the 
least of his valuable aperçus is the entirely 
correct and anti-paternal demonstration that, as 
elsewhere, good government is not necessarily 
the same thing as nice government All the 
authors agree that Africans get little of either 
but simply because this has tended to be the 
pattern of the last quarter century, there is no 
good reason to assume that we are observing an 
unending and inevitable picture. Withal this 15 a 
splendid volume, full of intelligent and 
experienced scholarship. It 1s not least a fine 
editorial achievement 


RICHARD RATHBONE 


* 


ART HANSEN and DELLA E. McMir- 
LAN (ed.): Food in Sub-Saharan 
Africa. xvi, 410 pp. Boulder, Col- 
orado: Lynne Rienner Publishers, 
Inc., 1986. £30. 


The complexities of African food issues, 
including the relationship between short-term 
and long-term crises, can only be grasped via an 
integrated — multidisciplinary perspective 
Accordingly, solutions to nutnitional 
inadequacy and to the current low performance 
in food production must address the multi- 
faceted nature of the underlying causes. There 
are no short-cuts to an overall improvement. 
Africa's present food crisis 1s rooted in physical 
and socio-political imbalances, in ill-conceived 
colonial and post-colonial policies, and 1s by no 
means a matter of simply redressing ‘produc- 
tion’ levels. Elements from ‘distribution’ and 
‘consumption’ need to be given equal attention. 
At present, only research on farming systems, a 
thoroughly integrated and site-specific 
approach to understanding and action, holds 
out the promise of a long-term remedial 
response 


»^ 
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Such messages form the backbone of Food in 
sub-Saharan Africa, a reader prepared by 
experts from various disciplines at the Univer- 
sity of Florida. The collective effort, in five 
parts, amounts to a dialogue between ‘social 
science’ and ‘technical’ analysts, all of whom 
aspire to present key concepts and perspectives 
with a minimum of jargon. However, all stress 
the need for an interdisciplinary approach to 
research, policy design and policy implemen- 
tation. The volume also contains chapters writ- 
ten especially for people not yet familiar with 
the African continent. 

The colonial build-up to Africa's food crisis 
today is highlighted by various contributors 
(S K.B Asante, René Lemarchand, John 
Staatz and Carl Eicher, and Sara Berry), who 
agree that colonial policy decisions undermined 
the viability of local food systems through the 
combined impact of cash cropping and 
industrial capitalism Peasants everywhere were 
left outside the design of policies that directly 
affected their lives, while experts proclaimed 
that agriculture itself was of little significance to 
economic growth During the ‘economic 
growth and modernization era’ food producers 
were thought to be incapable of taking decisions 
in food management The discourse of colonial 
development was subsequently taken over by 
ruling élites ın independent states (Staatz and 
Eicher) 

However, certain colonial developments, as 
Hunt Davis Jr. argues in relation to opportuni- 
ties for cash cropping, did have their origins in 
the pre-colonial period. Agricultural and trade 
developments prior to colonialism helped shape 
the colonial strategies for the production and 
extraction of so-called surpluses. A similar 
attack on ‘conventional belief" comes from geo- 
graphy Going against much recent argumen- 
tation about the causes of the 1970s Sahel 
drought, Sharon Nicholson documents the way 
in which conditions for food cropping are also 
subject to long-term climatic changes Probing 
pre-colonial times, Nicholson illustrates that 
trends in the climate are not cyclical. The 
incidence of human pressures on the landscape 
does not suffice to explain the food crisis: cli- 
matic constraints are also at work While such 
pressures may accelerate the process of 
environmental degradation, the cause of 
drought remains metereological. Nicholson 
therefore advises continuous monitoring. 

It 1s a stimulating feature of the volume that 
the search for multiple causes and multiple 
policy recommendations does not preclude con- 
tributors from expressing what they themselves 
hold to be the more fundamental causes or the 
more urgent priorities for dealing with those 
causes Personal opinion is expressed in a 
variety of thought-provoking claims: for 
instance, that increase 1n livestock population 1s 
not a matter of ‘greed rather than need’ (James 
Simpson and Robert McDowell), that the dis- 
tribution of resources and products 1s an essen- 
tial, yet overlooked aspect of the food problem 
(Della McMillan), that ıt 1s more costly ‘in 
terms of time, labor, and cash to heat the 
[cooking] pot than to fill it" (Olivia Webley). 
The need to pay attention to specific variables is 
quite in tune with the simultaneous search for a 
broad perspective on causes, since the observa- 
tions and data gathered suggest that realistic 
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remedies will only come from broad, innovative 
approaches capable of incorporating location- 
specific factors and circumstances. Chapters on 
‘farming systems analysis’ (Louise Fresco and 
Susan Poats) and on ‘the role of international 
agricultural research centers’ (Donald Pluck- 
nett, Nigel Smith and Robert Herdt) offer apt 
illustrations of this need. 

Contributors stress that the ‘combined’ for- 
mula must not be perceived as some infallible 
panacea. more narrowly focused ideas for 
policy are also worthy of consideration Hence, 
Asante (economist) urges governments not to 
over-value their currencies when trying to 
secure cheap imports Over-valued currencies 
lead to under-investment ın the food sector. 
Likewise, Hugh Popenoe (soil scientist) expres- 
ses his belief that ‘the most important strategy 
for a country attempting to increase production 
on smali farms ıs probably to use chemical 
fertilizers’ (p 175), while game ranching 1s des- 
cribed by Michael McGlothlen (dairy science) 
as a measure that ‘will produce a lot of meat 
with little cost or political opposition’ (p. 237). 
Although 1t 1s 1mpossible always to agree with 
the predicted pay-off of such specific interven- 
tions, or indeed with the implied simplicity for 
purposes of implementation, the authors' 
shared concern for establishing a broad 
explanatory framework does render credibility 
to their suggestions for specific action. 

The editors promise of a near jargon-free 
debate is kept throughout the volume. No 
theory or concept, however complex, remains 
beyond the grasp of the non-expert Its broad 
perspective, updatedness, ease of exposition, 
modest claims, and frankness, make this volume 
highly recommendable for both the lay person 
and the initiated. 


JOHAN POTTIER 


INGE HOFMANN: Nubisches 
Worterverzeichnis: Nubisch—deuts- 
ches und deutsch-nubisches 


Wórterverzeichnis nach dem Kenzi- 
Material des Samuél Ali Hisén 
(1863-1927). 238 pp. (Collectanea 
Instituti Anthropos, 35.) Berlin: 
Dietrich Reimer Verlag, 1986. 
DM68. 


The field of Nubian language studies is cur- 
rently in a state of renaissance. Until the late 
nineteen-seventies, the impact of modern lingu- 
istics 1n this area of African studies seemed 
minor compared with work ın East and West 
Africa. Work on early texts in Old Nubian was 
the monopoly of the philologists. That this 
situation has changed 1s due to a resurgence of 
interest in African languages, particularly 
among scholars of the Gerai seak ne world. 

Dr. Hofmann’s present book 1s her third in 
this field The previous two provide a re-work- 
ing of Carradori’s seventeenth-century Kenzi— 
Nubian word-list and an Introduction to Kenzi 
based on the material collected from Samuel Alt 
Hisén and published by various scholars (Hof- 
mann, Das Wortverzeichnis des Arcangelo Car- 
radori, O.F.M., Wien 1983, and Einführung in 
den nubischen Kenzi-Dialekt, Wien, 1983) The 
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present work continues with Hisén’s material, 
and extracts all the vocabulary material therein, 
to provide an essential reference work. 

The book under review contains a bnef 
introduction to some details of Kenzi-Nubian, 
a concise account of Hisen's life and role as an 
informant to a variety of scholars, and a check- 
list of all the materials produced by him. This 
introductory section comprises eight pages. The 
rest of the book constitutes the xad OO 

Hofmann is to be congratulated on the dih- 
gence and attention she has shown in preparing 
this and earlier publications on Kenzi, which 
provide an essential resource for modern 
Nubian scholars, as well as Africanists and 
linguists who wish to gain some acquaintance 
with the field. The comments that follow are 
intended to highlight methodological issues. 

First, we are involved here with lexicography, 
and it 1s a notorious truism that the lexicogra- 
pher can never please anyone The important 
issues to be decided in making a lexicon are 
at whom 1s it aimed at and what reference 
information must be included for that specific 
readership Hofmann does not actually clarify 
the intended readership, though the material to 
be used 1s clearly defined From this reviewer's 
standpoint, what we should like from such a 
lexicon 1s provision for both Africanists and 
Arabists, linguists and philologists, without 
restriction to the conventions from any one 
field The principles of information provision 
should be clearly stated For example, while 
morpheme divisions are marked (though with a 
dot rather than a dash) they are not 
accompanied by a morpheme-by-morpheme 
translation in the abundant citations from 
Hisen's corpus. While the challenge of extract- 
ing more from a data-oriented publication than 
the author explicitly provides clearly has some 
merit, there are certain standards we should 
expect every scholarly publication to meet. 

Secondly a large number of Arabic 
loanwords are included. These represent a 
necessary indication of the actual état de langue 
for a typical Afmcan multilingual zone. 
However, the etymological forms given as 
sources include three sub-categorizations: ar. 
for which we assume ‘written Arabic’ since the 
only bibliographical source 1s Wehr’s Dictionary 
of Modern Arabic, s.a.—Sudan Arabic for 
which the only source quoted is Hillelson's 
Sudan Arabic vocabulary, and ág.ar.—Egyptian 
Arabic. There are additional sources, which 
would have assisted for particular forms. For 
example under ağwa 'süDe Dattelart’ we are 
referred to the Arabic ma'Buun. In J D Tothill 
(ed ), Agriculture in the Sudan (London, 1948), 
384 we find ‘The common “ajwa”’’, referring 
to ripe dates. In general, it would have been 
helpful if Hofmann had provided a morphologi- 
cally relevant source form for each loan, espe- 
cially since many of them have been adapted to 
Nubian to a greater or lesser degree. As a 
sample examination, the proportions of 
Nubian Arabic words were calculated for the 
entries under three letters of the alphabet. 
Under ‘A’ there are 96 Nubian words to 90 
Arabic; under ‘K’ 191 to 49 and under ‘T’ 87 to 
60; in each case words with other sources came 
to eight or less. Of the entries with Arabic as the 
source, only very few are specified as coming 
from Sudan Arabic and Egyptian Arabic, and it 
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is not always clear why one or other 1s cited in 
particular cases, e g for tamaniin Sudan Arabic 
1s cited, though Egyptian has the same form On 
the other hand, tarabeeza is cited as having 
Egyptian Arabic as its source, while it 15 equally 
present in the Sudan. There clearly is a problem 
here, since the Arabic spoken in lower Nubia 
will have many features that are common to 
both regional dialects, and our knowledge of the 
Arabic dialectology of this region ts insufficient 
for us always to be sure of specific restrictions in 
every case, but to resort to Wehr as a general 
source seems to be sweeping the problem under 
the carpet A parallel problem arises in the 
entries under the letter H. we are told (p 8) that 
Hisén distinguished orthographically in his own 
manuscripts between forms with initial /x/ and 
[Hj But it 1s not fully clear why they should be 
marked in the primary entry, except to replicate 
his MS. Presumably for many Gf not most) 
Nubians these distinctions were not made, as is 
indicated by the loss of ‘ayn, though we may 
note in passing that Hofmann mistakenly calls it 
a glottal stop (p 7). In any case they only have 
to do with Kenzi, from the point of view of the 
degrees of adaptation of Arabic loans, and this 
topic is not taken up at any length. 

To sum up, this book is to be welcomed as a 
useful addition to the limited material based on 
the scanty published Kenzi corpus. There 
remains much additional work to be done with 
this material, and it is to be hoped that Dr. 
Hofmann will extend her attention to these 
matters in future publications. 


ROBIN THELWALL 


A. D. Roperts (ed.): The Cambridge 
history of Africa. Vol. vit: From 
1905 to 1940. xx, 1063 pp. Cam- 
bridge, etc.: Cambridge University 
Press, 1986. £50. 


With the appearance of this volume of The 
Cambridge history of Africa, the project 1s com- 
plete. The general editors, John Fage and 
Roland Oliver, are to be congratulated for 
having had the courage to initiate and carry 
through the enterprise For this volume they 
selected an editor who has produced one of the 
best managed of the eight. Indeed, Andrew 
Roberts has achieved a quite remarkable degree 
of consistency of approach in the various chap- 
ters and this certainly enhances the value of the 
book as a work of reference and reliable guide 
to the history of Africa in the first half of the 
present century. Perhaps consistency was 
reasonably easily achieved in the cases of the 
uniformly helpful bibhographies and their 
attendant essays but 1t must have required much 
diplomacy for the main chapters—and hard 
work because the willingness of the editor to 
write so much himself 1s notable. There are two 
of the thematic and two of the regional chapters 
plus a substantial mtroduction in his name 
These total well over two hundred pages, but 
Roberts also has a half share in a further 
chapter and a hand in the translation of two or 
three others 

The dates chosen as the chronological limits 
for the sixth volume of the History mean that 
the coverage includes neither the dramas con- 
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nected with the imposition of colonial rule nor 
those associated with its ending Inevitably, 
colonial administrations tend to hold centre 
stage although all the writers try to get beyond 
them to the lives of the African peoples whose 
destinies now apparently depended upon 
European rulers The professional administra- 
tors, elther as a result of economic circumstance 
or temperamental proclivities, often seemed 
anxious to inhibit change as much as possible. 
One of the contributors avers that British 
administrators tried ‘to create a style of 
administration, careful, conscientious, busy 
with small improvements but essentially static 
.. ' (p 774) Yet administrators could not con- 
trol the direction or pace of change as much as 
they may have hoped and believed. In making 
such a judgement, one is referring in particular 
to anglophone Africa. If there is a criticism to 
be made of Roberts’s arrangements at all, it 
would be that British Africa looms too large 
both in terms of the extent of coverage in the 
regional chapters and tn the approach in the 
thematic ones Indeed, the chapter entitled ‘The 
Imperial Mind’ is consciously and avowedly 
British-oriented Not that this chapter 1s yet 
another discussion of the theory and practice of 
indirect rule (something about which no one in 
this volume bothers very much) Rather, it 1s 
concerned with the impact of Africa on 
European understanding. This is probably the 
right perspective in a standard work on African 
history because, although the point is not 
explicitly made here, European understanding 
tended, sooner or later, and either positively or 
negatively, to condition African understanding 
of the world and the place of Africa within it. 

Roberts 15 inclined to think that Africa was 
marginal to European thinking in this period 
and the point could be seen as being reinforced 
by Wngley whose chapter on economic 
developments notes that a 3% per annum 
growth rate in African trade did not make much 
difference to the world as a whole. Presumably, 
though, ıt made a considerable difference to 
Africa itself. Wrigley seems somewhat reluctant 
to generalize about just what the difference was. 
he skates round underdevelopment theory 
approaches and enters what looks almost like a 
defence of the migrant labour system. Neverthe- 
less, much technical economic information 1s 
made palatable and illuminatingly linked to 
some major demographic and social develop- 
ments 

In his second thematic chapter, Roberts deals 
with what he calls ‘African crosscurrents’. 
Everything from music and dance to Interna- 
tronal Postal Union statistics provides evidence 
of how ideas circulated among Africans. Just 
what these ideas were perhaps defies easy 
generalization, or is it that some issues fell 
through the cracks between this and the two 
chapters on religious developments? But both 
these are most useful chapters. Rather than a 
dull catalogue of churches and numbers of 
adherents, Gray’s 1s a sensitive and wide-rang- 
ing essay on Christianity in Africa. Stewart 
provides an informative chapter on the faith 
that may have been able to claim half of the 
continent’s population by 1940—Islam. Here 
was a way of life, it is suggested, which could 
offer modernization without any ties to Europe. 
Yet little is said about Northern Nigeria and 
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one doubts whether the generalization holds 
true for Islamic society there In fact, none of 
the thematic chapters really overcomes the 
problem of generalizing on a continent-wide 
scale South Africa usually seems just as diffi- 
cult to fit in as the Mediterranean littoral 
Nevertheless, one would defend the validity of 
the attempts that are made if only because the 
reservations and exceptions that have to be 
made are often pointers to significant historical 
departures. 

There does seem to be sufficient in common 
between the experiences of different regions of 
the continent for the editor to have been able to 
get his contributors to follow broadly similar 
approaches. Most of them in their sections on 
colonial policies find little to enthuse about: 
partial or complete failure seems to be indi- 
cated. Whether failure consists 1n simple mneffec- 
tiveness and irrelevance or 1$ seen to be malign 
in result is a question which produces different 
answers Several do see extremely harmful lega- 
cies of inconveniently autonomous political 
units, 1nappropriate patterns of trade and awk- 
ward social divisions The generally jaundiced 
view which 1s taken of the activities of the 
colonial administrators 1s partly no doubt a 
result of the fact that these chapters have been 
written by histonans from a generation younger 
than and having very few ties with the former 
colonial civil servants. Possibly in the future 
even later generations of historians will take a 
slightly less bleak view of colonial rule. But it 
will be easier for them to achieve perspective as 
the colomal period becomes a proportionately 
shorter period in African development. 

A short review can hardly do justice to all the 
regional sections but the overall impression, 
once again, is that British Africa 1s more con- 
fidently as well as more fully treated Dorward's 
chapter on the four West African territories 1s 
full of striking, often somewhat mordant judge- 
ments which are nevertheless most revealing 
Madame Coquery-Vidrovitch writes what may 
be regarded as the parallel chapter on French 
West and Equatorial Africa. This is somewhat 
overloaded with statistics and is much harder to 
take. Incidentally, the authoritative source cited 
on the nature of French administration 1s 
Hailey. Of the other chapters on the non-British 
parts of Africa, that on the Maghrib seems the 
most comprehensive. The rest tend to be short, 
if highly competent, summaries. 

In the chapter by Walshe and Roberts on 
South Africa the necessary background to all 
the developments in the second half of the 
present century with which the world has 
become only too familiar is well brought out. 
The First World War stands out as a watershed 
of great importance, for example. But overall, 
and perhaps inevitably, there is very much the 
air of an unfinished story. As might be expected 
from his previous work, John McCracken has 
some important things to say about social 
developments in British Central Africa, in par- 
ticular, there is a most perceptive discussion on 
the reasons for the establishment of tribal 1den- 
tities and for their persisting importance. This is 
highly valuable and not just in the context of 
Central Africa. On the other hand, we learn less 
than might be expected of John Chilembwe and 
what happened in the 1915 Rising. Is this 
because it is assumed that those who consult 
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this volume will already know the details? 
Roberts no doubt faced similar problems of 
balancing narrative against analysis in tackling 
East Africa. Once more, the importance of the 
Great War becomes manifest It was a disaster 
for the majority of East Africans and probably 
made it almost impossible for them to counter 
the tendency which Roberts detects for 
administrations to commit themselves to the 
interests of overseas capital. The Second World 
War 1s strictly outside the compass of this 
volume but, arguably, some of its first shots 
were fired in Ethiopia. Caulk’s chapter 
naturally reaches a climax with the Italian inva- 
sion, but he has much to say on the complexities 
of dynastic and regional politics 1f not much on 
the underlying social trends. Haile Selassie 
emerges as a much less heroic figure than the 
outside world came to believe he was. No one 
appears even remotely heroic ın the part-chap- 
ter on Egypt This 1s only twelve pages long, 
which is arguably too meagre an allocation, and 
much of it constitutes a withering attack on the 
hypocrisies and pretences involved in the British 
presence Daly’s analysis finds echoes 1n Sander- 
son’s treatment of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
His critique of the administration. there is 
informed by deep knowledge and long 
experience of the country. 

Altogether, this volume emerges as a survey 
of the nature of colonial rule and its effects As 
more research 1s conducted on the lives and 
thoughts of the African peoples along the lines 
that are adumbrated in the editor’s ‘Crosscur- 
rents’ chapter, ıt will be easier to decide whether 
the generally unflattering account of established 
European empire in Africa is justified 


ROY BRIDGES 


ANNE-MARIE DUPERRAY: Les 
Gourounsi de Haute-Volta: conquéte 
et colonisation, 1896—1933. (Studien 
zur Kulturkunde, Bd. 72.) xiv, 
280 pp. Stuttgart: Franz Steiner 
Verlag Wiesbaden, 1984. DM 58. 


MICHEL IZARD: Gens du pouvoir, gens 
de la terre: les institutions politiques 
de l’ancien régime du Yatenga (Bas- 
sin de la Volta Blanche). [vii], 
594 pp. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press; Paris: Editions de 
la Maison des Sciences de 
l'Homme, 1985. Fr. 480, £37.50. 


Burkina Faso (formerly Upper Volta) is one 
of the poorest countries in the world, yet it has a 
rich variety of political systems, ranging from 
the decentralized and primarily religious 
authority of the Earth priests (chefs de terre) to 
the complex hierarchies of the Moose (Mossi) 
kingdoms. The two books under review do 
much to advance our understanding both of the 
religious system and of the politics of power 
within almost all sections of Burkinabe society, 
by focusing on the historical experience of two 
sharply contrasting societies: the Gourounsi 
peoples of south-central Burkina Faso, and the 
Moose kingdom of Yatenga, just within the 
modern state’s north-western border with Mali. 
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The two books differ as sharply in their 
methodology as in the nature of the societies 
under study. Michel Izard's vast and magisterial 
work represents just half of his 1980 thesis for 
the doctorat d'état 1n social anthropology It 1s 
the culminating achievement of the 25 years 
which the author has spent collecting and 
reflecting on the oral evidence for Yatenga's 
pre-colonial history. While not the most acces- 
sible of Professor Izard's many publications, 1t 
is eloquent and profound and repays the con- 
siderable effort needed to read through each 
closely-argued and lengthy section of the text. 
Anne-Marie Duperray's shorter study, on the 
other hand, is based on just five years' 
documentary research for the doctorat de 3°" 
cycle in history. It focuses on the traumatic 
period from the 1870s to the 1920s, during 
which the decentralized Gourounsi peoples 
came under attack from the Muslim Zaberma 
and from Samory Ture before being subjected 
to French rule An interesting story 1s told in a 
refreshingly clear narrative style, backed up 
with full references to the author's primary 
sources. There are numerous well-drawn maps 
and a selection of extracts which provide a 
useful sample of the material available within 
the local archives. By contrast, the three maps 
provided in Izard's volume are of little help in 
identifying the many villages mentioned in the 
text as being of political, religious or economic 
mportance, and the author's primary sources 
are neither 1dentified nor discussed as such: this 
Is an essay in analysis rather than in the presen- 
tation of evidence. Izard's work is also arranged 
thematically rather than in narrative form, 
which makes it difficult to grasp the sequence of 
change over the three eventful centuries which 
separated the foundation of the Yatenga king- 
dom in the mid sixteenth century from the 
French conquest of 1895 

Despite these differences the two volumes 
may usefully be read together to provide comp- 
lementary insights into Burkinabe history. 
Duperray's study of the Gourounsi illuminates 
the condition of the indigenous Voltaic peoples 
or gens de la terre, who appear in Izard's book 
as the partly autonomous subjects of the Moose 
horsemen who began to invade their region in 
the fifteenth century The Gourounsi managed 
to guard their independence until the eve of 
colonial rule, although they were periodically 
raided for slaves by the Moose. Because of this 
absence of noble overlords, Duperray is freed to 
focus her study on the history of everyday life 
and of village-level politics. Such topics tend to 
get crowded out of historical studies of Yatenga 
and other Moose kingdoms for, as Izard 
emphasizes, Moose rulers took relatively little 
interest in village-level production and trade, 
and their historical traditions deal largely with 
the rivalries which emerged between individuals 
and between powerful groups within Moose 
society. 

The indigenous Fulse peoples and their Earth 
priests ın southern Yatenga appear in the 
Moose traditions only as peoples who reached a 
successful modus vivendi with the invaders, 
remaining 1n control of agricultural production 
and metallurgy for their own use and participat- 
ing 1n the annual round of ceremonies marking 
the progress of the seasons. On the western 
fringes of the kingdom the Fulse and Dogon 
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peoples were periodically raided for slaves after 
the reign of Yatenga Naaba Kango, in the late 
eighteenth century. Kango also established his 
capital at the present regional centre of Wai- 
guyo (Quahigouya) which was then near the 
northern border between Yatenga and the 
relatively centralized Fulse kingdom of Lurum. 
During the previous century the descendants of 
an earlier Yatenga Naaba, Lambwega, had 
gradually been carving out new and quasi- 
autonomous Moose chieftaincies within 
Lurum. Kango asserted his control over these 
pioneering settlers by establishing parallel 
settlements of royal slaves to the north-east of 
Waiguyo, and by reducing the authority of all 
the nakombse descended from his predecessors 
while increasing that of his own slaves and 
clients, the nayiridemba, and of the tasobanamba 
or masters of war, royally chosen dignitanes 
together with the members of older Moose 
lineages from southern Yatenga. The founders 
of these lineages had entered southern Yatenga 
before the founder of the royal dynasty, Naaba 
Yadega, and their descendants had submitted to 
his authority when the kingdom was established 
in the mid sixteenth century. 

Professor Izard’s study deals at length with 
the complexities of Yatenga’s political system as 
it had evolved along these lines by the late 
nineteenth century, and it is interesting to turn 
from his analysis of struggles for a power based 
ultimately on pillage, tribute and slave-using 
agriculture to Dr Duperray’s description of the 
poverty of the societies on the fringes of the 
Moose kingdoms The Gourounsi produced a 
similar range of agricultural ttems to that avail- 
able within Yatenga, but lacked direct access to 
iron and horses, and found themselves subject 
to periodic reductions. rather than replenish- 
ments of their labour supply  Duperray 
emphasizes that this experience continued with 
little change during the colonial period, when 
the French requisitioned labour and imposed 
cash taxes which typically drove Gourouns 
men across the border to work as mugrant 
labourers ın the Gold Coast. She also 
emphasizes the recurrence of drought, famine 
and epidemics of meningitis and smallpox, 
which met with little official response before the 
1930s. Izard’s comments on the further exten- 
sion of the Yatenga Naaba’s authority over the 
unruly north-east during the twentieth century 
confirm this central impression that the main 
effect of French rule was to reinforce the posi- 
tion of the new overlords’ allies within the pre- 
colonial political élite, while leaving the lives of 
the poorest little changed. 

In this way the two books throw light not 
only on different regions but also on comp- 
lementary aspects of Burkinabe history. Finally, 
both emphasize the existence of two further 
socio-economic groups, the Silmuse (Fulani) 
herders and the Marase (Sonrai) or Yarse 
(Dyula) traders. Both appear in the traditions of 
the Gourounsi and the Moose as completel 
autonomous outsiders, to be taxed, allied wi 
or fought against depending on the relative 
strength and attitudes of both parties. Because 
of the great diversity and mutual independence 
of all these ethnic groups, the books here 
reviewed are just two among the many 
monographs which could eventually be brought 
together to form an integrated history of the 
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region which has become Burkina Faso It is to 
be hoped that both authors will continue to 
write and to build on their knowledge of these 
specific ethno-histories, so as to help develop a 
regional history in which the interaction of 
farmers and pastoralists, producers and traders, 
dois and ruled, can be seen as a complex 
whole. 


SUSAN MARTIN 


LANDEG WHITE: Magomero, portrait 
of an African village. xii, 271 pp. 
Cambridge, ete.: Cambridge 
University Press, 1987. £19.50, 
$29.95. 


Magomero is a village in southern Malawi It 
is neither very large nor ts 1t an old village 
People have lived on the hill top time out of 
mind, but Magomero is a relatively new name 
and its population are not the descendants of 
those who first inhabited it. Few things dis- 
ünguish ıt from many other small Malawian 
villages 1n this poverty-stricken area But those 
few distinctions are significant. First, it was the 
site chosen by David Livingstone for the dis- 
astrous Universities" Mission to Central Africa 
under Bishop Mackenzie. Secondly, Ma- 
gomero, or rather the estate owned, ironi- 
caly, by Livingstone's grandson, Alexander 
Bruce, which gives the modern village its name 
was the epicentre of John Chilembwe's rising of 
1915 Thirdly and as importantly, the village 
has in Landeg White a biographer of excep- 
tional imagination, diligence and originality 

Biography is not quite a description of what 
White so skilfully manages to do. It, like the 
author's own description of ‘portrait’, under- 
states the originality of the enterprise. Both 
biography and portraiture can be dull, formal 
and stiff White has sought to recreate the 
experience of living ın a remote village in a 
remote region, a village important only to its 
inhabitants This expertence, he argues success- 
fully, is representative of that of countless mil- 
hons of people who, perceived as marginal by 
those seeking the drama of great events, have 
become ‘shut out of history or locked into their 
own alternative history’. This empathy will 
come as no surprise to those who have enjoyed 
White’s previous work, which is enviably 
diverse and admirably subtle But African 
historical studies do not lack for humane, 
imaginative scholars who have sought to tell a 
story from within. The real trick 1s to do it 
effectively. White brings off his ambition ele- 
gantly, persuasively and in a manner which one 
hopes other scholars, particularly African 
scholars, will seek to emulate 

Ordinary people’s understanding of their 
locality’s and their personal experience since 
1859 does not perhaps suggest immediate 
excitement or historical significance. White’s 
account 1s, however, not of dull villagers in dull 
times but ordinary people caught up in the most 
violent and turbulent events His account begins 
in the 1850s The area was in the midst of 
massive devastation caused by slave raiding. It 
was the awfulness of this which was m part 
Livingstone's inspiration The Gospel and 
naivety were poor equipment for the mission- 
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aries in the midst of the hectic politics 1n which 
they became embroiled Bishop Mackenzie had 
contributed to the warring factionalism which 
engulfed not merely him and his mission but 
countless thousands of his parishioners. In 1896 
an old man, probably remembering Mackenzie, 
commented that he ‘was a very good man. He 
killed lots of people.’ 

This dreadful strife depopulated the region. 
The African Lakes Company and private specu- 
lators interested in planting began to buy land 
by the end of the 1880s. The area around what 
had been Magomero fell into European hands 
in 1890. The ambition was coffee cultivation 
and the landlord was the son of Livingstone’s 
favourite daughter, Agnes. On the eve of 
premature death in 1893 he appomted two 
managers of his estate One was distantly 
related to the owner’s grandfather and was 
called Livingstone 

The enterprise was not a success. Livingstone 
tried coffee, chillies, maize, rubber and then, 
more profitably, cotton. Labour would be avail- 
able when the Hut Tax of 1894 began to bite 
Cheap labour did not emerge locally but rather 
from impoverished migrants, first from the 
north and then from refugees from Mozam- 
bique. Once again the population of the region 
was changing The vulnerability of the refugees 
especially made them readily exploitable both 
by European planters and by African pro- 
ducers. They formed new settlements and 
White’s account of how shattered people from 
many places established strong bonds to new 
places and to new people is fascinating. But to 
Livingstone these settlements were labour 
camps. Over 3,000 inhabitants worked off their 
labour tax, thangata, for eight months a year on 
his estate. Soon the labour burden increased, 
the discipline grew harsher. 

In the midst of this tinder-box ons Chile- 
mbwe founded his Providence Inland Mission. 
Chilembwe became the spokesman for the com- 
plaints of local communities. Manager Living- 
stone—a complex man caught between his own 
need to be seen as firm but fair and the demands 
of his employers—and his plantation came to 
exemplify for Chilembwe all that he and his 
followers felt wrong with the colonial state. 
When the revolt 'blew', in January 1915, 
Livingstone and others in plantation manage- 
ment paid with their lives. The villages in the 
area paid, in turn, in an appalling sequence of 
arrests, summary executions and minatory hut 
burnings. In the aftermath the people 
reconstructed their lives, wages increased 
slightly and the area began producing two new 
cash crops, tobacco and tea. 

Following the Great War, the people entered 
into a new era of physical security but of 
turbulent economic and political change. 
White’s account, illustrated throughout with 
oral testimony and particularly a rich tradition 
of song, moves into the present tense. Merci- 
fully this social history becomes less bloody, 
and much, much richer as the author takes us 
through the nationalist period and into 
independence. Paradoxically, a story which 
White begins to involve us in with the arrival of 
the UMCA ends with his reflections on the 
vitality of a very different and African Christian 
religiosity in the area. 

This ıs an original and outstanding book 
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which deserves a wide readership White's sensi- 
tive use of the vox populi not only balances the 
archival material, so thoroughly examined, but 
adds a dimension of everyday life that archives 
so sadly rarely allow us to see White 1s admir- 
able ın his concern with the apparently 
mundane His close examination of the chang- 
ing gender division of labour and the changed 
nature of the parent/child relationship takes us 
right to the heart of local politics, for example. 
This is a humane, revealing and important book 
and a major contribution to African Studies. 


RICHARD RATHBONE 


HELMUTH STOECKER (ed.): German 
imperialism in Africa: from the 
beginnings until the Second World 
War. Transl. from the German by 
Bernd Zöllner. 446 pp. London: 
C. Hurst & Co; Atlantic Highlands, 
NJ. Humanities Press Inter- 
national, [1987]. £17.50. 


This 1s a translation, and slightly enlarged 
edition, of a book which first appeared in Ger- 
man in 1977. The nine contributors to the 
volume are all teachers of history at institutes of 
higher education in the German Democratic 
Republic, and all have drawn upon the exten- 
sive archival material on German imperialism 1n 
Africa available in the GDR. The book 
attempts to give a comprehensive survey of its 
subject, and in this sense might be termed a 
“general history’. 

The early part of the book concentrates upon 
the history of German involvement in the four 
colonies of South-West Africa, Tanganyika, 
Togo and Cameroon before 1914, while the 
later sections are more concerned to situate the 
discussion 1n the broader context of German 
imperialist policies up to the end of the Second 
World War. The thrust is towards the ‘High 
Policy’ of German imperialism, and its shaping 
by political and economic forces in Europe. The 
least satisfactory chapters are those which deal 
with conquest, and with the establishment of 
German rule following the suppression of local 
uprisings. These chapters consist of short sec- 
tions, each with a regional focus and written by 
a specialist. The picture we get 1s very much seen 
from Berlin, focusing on political decision mak- 
ing and makers and economic forces. With the 
exception of Horst Dreschler’s account of 
events in South West Africa, this al] seems 
rather distant from the experience of those 
Africans who were victim to German imperial- 
ism. The ‘overview’ chapter on ‘German 
Empire in Africa before 1914’ (by Helmuth 
Stoecker) adds a crucial extra dimension to the 
analysis of this period Other chapters dealing 
with the politics of annexations in the 1880s, 
German economic activities in South Africa and 
Morocco, and the First World War m Africa, 
a little to say that 1s new 

ier tes dealing with the later period draw 
us Ga er away from Africa, and closer to the 
shaping of German foreign policy. Adolf Ruger 
provides a useful survey of the shifting policies 
of the Weimar republic towards the ‘lost col- 
onies’ between 1918 and 1933, demonstrating 
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the manner in which the old economic argu- 
ments of industrialists and financiers in favour 
of Empire were joined by a new breed of 
nationalists, who used the colonial question as a 
political rallying call In the following chapters 
Jolanda Ballhaus describes how this culminated 
in Hitler's preparation for the military re-con- 
quest of colonies in Africa, and Richard 
Lakowski plots the ultimate failure of these 
ambitious policies in the Second World War 

It is certainly valuable to have a study of this 
sort, by German scholars, now available in 
English, and it is perhaps of particular interest 
that those scholars should come from the GDR 
In sum, this 1s a competent, if rather unexciting 
general history of German imperialism in 
Africa But it 1s the historian of Empire, rather 
than the historian of Africa, who will ultimately 
find more of interest here. 


DAVID ANDERSON 


WYATT MACGAFFEY: Religion and 
society in Central Africa: the 
BaKongo of lower Zaire. xi, 295 pp. 
Chicago and London: University of 
Chicago Press, 1986. £38.25 (paper 
£14.50). 


As its title suggests, this book 1s an explora- 
tion of the relationships between religion and 
social action It is a study which combines richly 
documented historical ethnography with a 
theoretical tour-de-force. Much of the ethno- 
graphic description and the theoretical analysis 
will be familiar to readers of MacGaffey's 
previously published work, but here he has 
sought to bring together the findings of his 
earlier studies into a monograph which 
attempts to examine religious practice in Lower 
Zaire over a period of five centuries. 

At the centre of this undertaking is a set of 
complex and subtle concepts about religion 
being constituted through a combination of 
implicit cosmology and manifested social prac- 
tice. Cosmology for MacGaffey 1s a set of 
culturally imposed assumptions about the 
nature of the world and man's role in it. Such 
fundamental assumptions are ‘sacred’ because 
‘any challenge to them will be seen as a shaking 
of the foundations [of society] both by those 
who advocate and those who oppose such 
change’ (p 4) Essential to the understanding of 
this definition of cosmology 1s that it 1s ‘lived 
through’ rather than ‘thought about’. ‘Rarely, 
perhaps never, can a cosmology be made 
explicit, except by outsiders or when it is 
obsolescent and giving way to another’ (p 5). 
Non-literate religion for MacGaffey is more a 
system of action than a system of ideas, and 
consequently the cosmology which he presents 
is based upon what people do and say in ritu- 
alized contexts 

From his observations of ritual action, Mac- 
Gaffey concludes that two complementary cos- 
mologies have co-existed ın BaKongo society, 
each of which are representations of soctal 
structure and social action The first he refers to 
as ‘the reciprocating universe’, which 1s expres- 
sed ın a discourse which explores the mutual 
relationships which exist between the living and 
the dead but which 1s more fundamentally a 
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reflection of the complementarity of synchronic 
economic functions: the distribution of wealth, 
resources and labour, including women. The 
second cosmology he calls ‘the spiral universe’, 
which 1s concerned with the political reproduc- 
tion of society over time and ıs expressed in 
terms of the spiritual hierarchies of ancestors 
and spirits and the transmission of knowledge, 
power, and status from generation to genera- 
tion. 

In MacGaffey’s analysis, then, religion and 
ritual action are inextricably associated with 
political and economic issues. Religion is 
ultimately about power and its distribution in 
society. Rituals are the sacralized processes 
through which changes ın status are publicly 
confirmed, through which, to take one of his 
best explored examples, a person can be either 
established as a legitimate chief or denounced as 
a witch 

Some students of religion would no doubt be 
disturbed by such an analysts, particularly 
perhaps because of its Marxist overtones. 
However, the issues which MacGaffey 1s 
addressing are both subtle and significant. In his 
view, the constructs of social scientific knowl- 
edge are almost as unconscious and sacred to us 
as the BaKongo cosmologies are for them. Our 
analytical concepts of relgion, politics or 
economics have no more objective reality than 
do the Kongo concepts of ancestor, spirit or 
witch. MacGaffey has often compared 
European psychological theory with African 
withcraft theory, and it 1s worth quoting him on 
this point: 


“The world of the ancestors and of witchcraft 
is a world of social tensions between rival 
generations and competing neighbours, of 
hidden hostilites and unacknowledged 
motives. One reason why BaKongo “believe 
in" witchcraft and sometimes admit to being 
witches is that they know how jealous and 
competitive they are and how much time they 
spend in reaching covert agreements ın the 
hope of outsmarting others In communities 
where men and women have known each 
other all their lives and where interpersonal 
disputes are constantly subject to formal and 
informal public regulation, diviners and 
elders are psychologically shrewd and pro- 
foundly experienced The idiom in which they 
express themselves ıs unlike that of European 
psychology, but no more metaphorical and no 
less effective. It is true because it works. 
(pp 90-1; italics mine). 


Read for its theoretical contribution, this 
book is not only challenging; ıt sometimes 
evokes feelings of humility. 


LOUIS BRENNER 


LADISLAV HOLY: Strategies and norms 
in a changing matrilineal society: 
descent, succession and inheritance 
among the Toka of Zambia. (Cam- 


bridge Studies in Social 
Anthropology, 38.) vil, 233 pp. 
Cambridge, etc.: Cambridge 


University Press, 1986. £22.50. 
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Matriliny is often taken to denote the practice 
of inheritance. Ladislav Holy’s starting point 1s 
that matriliny denotes more than a single social 
practice (action), that it constitutes a total 
system, an ideology made up of kin categories, 
kinship and descent principles, and accompany- 
ing norms and values In his exploratory 
approach to social change, Holy follows a pro- 
cedure which stresses neither action nor notion, 
but focuses instead on ‘the relationship between 
the two domains constituted by them’ (p. 7) He 
treats as problematical relationships which 
others have taken for granted. 

The ethnography is based on field-work 
among the Toka, Tonga-speaking sedentary 
agriculturalists who live in Zambia’s Southern 
Province. Field data, collected between 1968 
and 1972, reveal that social acts—decisions and 
actions—cannot be contained in normative 
models. Nor can the domain of events and 
transactions account for every form of change 
in a people's representational model, which 
includes (amongst other things) their values, 
rights and duties. Culture, here conceived as 
‘the total stock of the actors’ knowledge’ 
(p 55), does not compel behaviour, but acts as 
‘a set of constraints which actors bring to bear 
on their transactions’ (p. 55). The inadequacy 
of normative models for explaining social struc- 
tures and processes of change is conveyed 
through description and analysis of a variety of 
observed social settings: for example, the suc- 
cession to headmanship (ch 1), the dynamic 
composition of ploughing teams (ch.1), the 
procedures for appointing a successor to the 
name of a deceased and for dividing up estates 
(chs. vu, vu). Holy criticizes analytical 
approaches that assume simple determinisms, 
and proposes instead to explore the relationship 
between, on the one hand, the domain of 
notions, and on the other, that of actions. To 
accomplish this exploration, Holy treats the 
goal of an action as the bridging concept 
between these two domains. 

The notions the Toka themselves hold about 
their society are derived from field-work in 
Guta and Cifokoboyo, two areas not yet fully 
affected by modern developments. By analysing 
the claims made by rival contenders for the 
Nyawa chieftainship, Holy shows how the 
ideology of matriliny forms an important part 
of traditional Toka culture and social structure. 
Then, using the description of Toka cultural 
notions as his baseline, Holy moves on to dis- 
cuss observations ın Toka Ngwezi (an area 
known for 1ts modern farming methods, which 
include ox-drawn ploughing) and analyses 
aspects of the changing culture and social struc- 
ture. 

Holy evokes 


a dialectical relationship 
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between actions and norms, whereby concepts 
enter into transactions, while transactions also 
affect cultural notions. Recent changes ın the 
relations of agricultural production, which are 
at the heart of all manifestations of change in 
Toka Ngwezi, are shown to have had far reach- 
ing consequences, particularly for the composi- 
tion of villages—which now show up ‘clear 
cleavages in economic cooperation’ at the level 
of individual hamlets (p. 116)—and for the way 
in which descent 1s conceptualized Membership 
of descent groups ıs increasingly traced 
‘through males or through both sexes’ (p. 122) 
rather than through women. This major change 
in the mode of tracing descent is illustrated with 
the help of case studies that show the primary 
attachment of villagers to be to the descent 
groups of their fathers 

Holy rejects the popular view that the change 
observable in the pattern of inheritance (a case 
of norm adaptation to include inheritance. by 
sons) has caused change ın the mode of tracing 
descent, 1.e. has caused the demise of matrilineal 
descent Rather, he treats the two changes as 
parallel processes that do not affect one another 
causally, even though they were triggered by the 
same restructuring of the relations of produc- 
ton, following the arrival of the all-steel 
plough 

The book ends with a critique of the anthro- 
pological model of descent groups, which tends 
to portray ‘groups whose members are recruited 
on the basis of descent criteria as the main 
element of the social structure’. Holy argues 
against such a model, on the grounds that Toka 
terminology is ‘highly indexical’, ie ‘too 
general and unqualified’ to describe actual pro- 
cesses and rules (p 193) Responses and actions 
are not guided by fixed, normative represen- 
tations, but by concepts, categories and rules 
(by ‘operational models’) that prescribe 
manipulation according to context. Norms, as 
the final chapter establishes, are best under- 
stood “as a strategic resource’. 

The richly detailed materials contained 1n this 
book enable the author to go well beyond the 
currently accepted position which locates the 
demise of matriliny in the domain of events and 
interpersonal transactions. He conceives of 
human beings as people who behave 
purposively, to attain their goals within a 
meaningful world, and demonstrates how the 
social structure of Toka society, as indeed of 
any society, 1s created, sustained and gradually 
transformed in the process of an ongoing re- 
creation. This 1s a valuable book, both for the 
quality of its field data and for its theoretical 
perspective. 


JOHAN POTTIER 
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RUDOLF Macu and ERIC L. ORMSBY: 
Handlist of Arabic manuscripts (new 
series) in the Princeton University 
Library. xiv, 402pp. Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1987. £53.50. 


In his Catalogue of Arabic manuscripts 
(Yahuda Section) in the Garrett collection 
(Princeton, 1977), the late Professor Rudolf 
Mach, who was Curator of the Near East 
Collections at Princeton University, catalogued 
a substantial part of that university's vast col- 
lection of Arabic manuscripts 1n a work that is a 
model of exact scholarship and unsurpassed 
erudition. Unfortunately, Mach, who assem- 
bled the collection referred to as the New Series, 
died before he could complete the present work, 
a task 1n which he was assisted by his student 
and eventual successor, Eric Ormsby Ormsby 
details their respective contributions in the Pre- 
face 

Like the Yahuda Catalogue, the Handlist 
provides basic information about each manu- 
script: catalogue number, title, author and 
citations, not only to the standard bibliographi- 
cal works but also to other manuscript collec- 
tions and catalogues Incipits are provided for 
works that are not described in the Yahuda 
Catalogue or that may not be familiar to 
scholars. Comments about individual manu- 
scripts are occasional and brief; autographs and 
other notations, such as ijazas, are mentioned as 
well as those manuscripts written in the 
Maghribi script. The Handlist departs from the 
format of the Yahuda Catalogue by arranging 
works according to title rather than subject, 
which makes the former less easy to use despite 
author and subject indexes. 

Manuscripts in the New Series are mainly 
Shr‘ite and ın Ormsby's judgement may con- 
stitute the finest collection in the West Among 
works not of Shrite provenance are several 
from Morocco, including a rare copy of the 
M‘yar of the sixteenth-century Maliki Jurist al- 
Wansharisi (no. 749), which 1s an invaluable 
source of information about the interaction 
between law and society in Islam. The New 
Series also boasts an impressive assortment of 
works on medicine, philosophy and usul al-fiqh 

While the Handlist generally maintains the 
superlative standard achieved in the Yahuda 
Catalogue, it is to be regretted that the text is 
reproduced from a computer generated type- 
script. Similarly, incipits are handwritten, 
though rendered neatly and carefully 

Besides serving as a very practical research 
tool the present work is a worthy tribute to the 
memory of Professor Mach 


DAVID EISENBERG 


RENE-JOSEPH BRET: Vie du Sultan 
Mohamed Bakhit, 1856-1916: la 
pénétration française au Dar Sila, 
Tchad. (Contributions à la connais- 
sance des élites africaines, fasc. v.) 


[xvi], 258 pp. Paris: CNRS, 1987. 
Fr. 80. 


The book under review will principally inter- 
est specialists 1n the history of Chad, the Darfur 
region of the Sudan Republic and the history of 
French colonialism in Africa, more especially 
during the early years of this century and during 
the first World War The volume is one in a 
series, several of which have been reviewed 
earlier in the Bulletin. It should be studied in 
conjunction with Sultans dadjo du Sila (Tchad), 
by Henri Berre (esp. 31-46; see review in 
BSOAS XLIX, 3, 1986, 636). The present work is 
published under the direct editorship of Marie- 
José Tubiana. Although the text is in typescript, 
it is clearly legible; the maps are a distinct help 
and an index is provided. 

The Sultanate in question was not in the 
disputed border region between Libya and the 
Chad Republic in the Tibesti Massif, but on the 
border between Ouaddai (Waday) and Darfur 
This volume is a biography of Sultan Muham- 
mad Bakhit, and covers his wars with his 
neighbours and his first contacts with the 
French who were then expanding into the 
eastern Sahel Little 1s said about life in the area 
of Dar Sila Military matters fill most of the 
pages. 

The work 1s of archival interest. The vicissi- 
tudes of the French officers who were involved 
are made plain to the reader, including bad 
mistakes and judgements. Personal contact 
between the military and the Sultan offers inter- 
esting reading. The value of such archives lie 
here, *On y découvre les deux philosophies de la 
colonisation qui s'affrontaient dans le camp 
frangais, l'esprit de résistence des Africains, et 
toute la diversité des mentalités de l'époque, que 
ni les Français ni les Dadjo ne peuvent soupçon- 
ner.' 

Captain René-Joseph Bret commanded the 
subdivision of Goz Beida in 1932 and 1933, 
some time after the events He died in 1940. The 
text has translated letters, including cor- 
respondence between Sultan Bakhit and 'Ali 
Dinar (pp.166-76) It should no doubt be 
included amongst the growing bibliography of 
the history of modern Chad This said, most 
readers are warned that 1t will be essential to 
have available for reference the book of Henri 
Berre, cited above. 


HTN 


Tor ANDRAE: In the Garden of Myrt- 
les: studies in early Islmic mysticism. 
Translated [from the Swedish] by 
Birgitta Sharpe. (SUNY Series in 
Muslim Spirituality in South Asia.) 
xxiii, 157 pp. Albany, N.Y.: State 
University of New York Press, 
1987. $29.50 (paper $9.95). 

This is an excellent, fluent and most readable 
translation by Birgitta Sharpe of a work which 


is already a religious classic, introducing Şūf- 
ism, and more especially, early Islamic asceti- 
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cism, to a wide readership. In her Foreward 
Professor Schimmel describes her fascination 
with J Myrtentradgárden when it first appeared 
in 1947, and she remarks, ‘After joining 
Harvard I felt than an English translation was 
greatly needed by my students on Sufism’. 
Students of comparative religion will find this 
book of considerable interest also; the specific 
chapter devoted to early relationships between 
Muslim and Christians and the impact of 
Christian doctrine and the Gospels on the writ- 
ings of Ka‘b al-Ahbar and Wahb b. Munabbih 
is essential reading. The quality of the transla- 
tion and the mspiration in Andrae’s original is 
impressively shown in the hymn of creation by 
Dhü'l-Nün (pp 95-7) and the lucidity of the 
argument and the intuitive perception and sen- 
sitive handling of Suff glimpses of the divine 
mysteries can be appreciated. The whole subject 
is given a firm basis by the biographical infor- 
mation about specific Sufis furnished 
throughout. The six chapters are entitled, 
‘Islam and Christianity’, ‘Asceticism, solitude 
and fellowship: the believer and the world', 
*The life of the soul’, ‘God the only God and 
trusting and loving God’. All the notes are 
printed, including some by the translator, and 
there are indexes of Proper Names, Books and 
Articles and Technical Terms. The Arabic, is, 
by and large, carefully transcribed. 

Apart from the Foreword, this book also 
offers a short appreciation of Professor Andrae, 
as a scholar and as a profoundly religious man. 
Eric Sharpe also discusses the contributions 
made by Swedish Lutheran scholars to the 
study of comparative religion, and Islamic 
studies more especially, in their country during 
the earlier years of the century This translation 
should make Tor Andrae’s study of early Suf- 
ism easily available to students and 1s strongly 
recommended. 


H. T. N. 


JUAN R. I. Core and NIKKI R. KEDDIE 
(eds.): Shi'ism and social protest. x, 
321pp. New Haven and London: 
Yale University Press, 1986. £35 
(paper £9.95). 


The Iranian Revolution of 1978-9 inevitably 
sparked off a vast increase in interest in Shit 
Islam, previously the academic poor relation of 
Sunnism. A flood of publications on the subject, 
good, bad and indifferent, has poured from the 
presses It 1s hardly surprising that the over- 
whelming bulk of this should have been con- 
cerned especially if not exclusively with Shi‘ism 
in Persia, which was not only the scene of the 
Revolution but also contains the Islamic 
world's largest concentration, by far, of Shi'is. 
Other Shri communities have been, com- 
paratively speaking, neglected, though more 
recent events have shown that the Shi'is of 
Lebanon, at least, require a good deal of atten- 
tion. 

In this book a welcome attempt is made to 
look at Shi'ism in a wider geographical context, 
with a particular emphasis on the 'social pro- 
test’ dimension. The major remaining lacuna is 
Pakistan, though there 1s some discussion of 
that country in the editors’ introduction. The 
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authors of the various contributions range from 
senior professors to research students who have 
relevant special knowledge The essays will for 
the most part certainly be found useful and 
informative, and are sometimes very illuminat- 
ing 

The essays, after the editors’ introduction, are 
as follows 1. 'Shi'ism 1n the Persian Gulf’ (R. 
K. Ramazani)—how nice to be spared ‘the 
Arabian Gulf' for once, 2. *The Iranian Revolu- 
tion’ (Richard W. Cottam), 3. ‘Iranian foreign 
policy since 1979: internationalism and 
nationalism in the Islamic Revolution’ (Fred 
Halliday), 4. ‘Sexuality and Shi'1 social protest 
in Iran’ (Nahid Yeganeh and Nikki R. Keddie), 
5. ‘The growth of Shi power in Lebanon and 
its implications for the future’ (Helena Cob- 
ban), 6. ‘Shr’ism and social protest in Lebanon’ 
(Augustus R. Norton), 7. ‘Shri organisations in 
Iraq: al-Da'wah al-Islamiyah and al-Muja- 
hidin’ (Hanna Batatu), 8. ‘The evolution of 
Shi'i political dissent 1n Afghanistan’ (David B 
Edwards); 9. ‘The Shri minority in Saudi 
Arabia’ (Jacob Goldberg); 10. ‘The Egyptian 
opposition on the Iranian Revolution’ (Rudi 
Matthee); 11. ‘Soviet attitudes towards Shi'ism 
and social protest’ (Muriel Atkin). 


D. O. MORGAN 


JOHN W. LIMBERT: Iran: at war with 
history. xviii, 186 pp. Boulder, Col- 
orado; Westview Press; London 
and Sydney: Croom Helm, 1987. 
£25. 


Readers should not be put off by this book's 
rather silly subtitle, which is meant to convey 
the message that 'a nation's brutal and 
intolerant present has declared war on its own 
past’ (p. xvi). What Dr. Limbert has provided 1s 
essentially a short introduction to Persia, the 
land, its people and its history. The author 
begins with a chapter on geography and the 
economy. This 1s followed by a discussion of the 
various peoples of Persia, and of Persian 
cultural traditions. Then come four chapters 
containing a chronological survey of Persia's 
history, from legendary and prehistoric times to 
the present day. 

Limbert has read widely, and his text 1s for 
the most part a reliable guide to the main 
outlines. He is clearly at home in recent history 
rather than 1n more remote times; and there are 
occasional slips in the earlier, very sketchy, 
historical chapters (some of them perhaps attri- 
butable to an almost inevitable reliance on less 
than ideal secondary sources). He seems to have 
been one of the hostages during the revolution- 
ary occupation of the American embassy in 
Tehran In the light of this it 1s to his credit that 
he writes entirely without bitterness; and while 
he 1s evidently not an enthusiast for the govern- 
ment of the Islamic Republic of Iran, he 
cherishes no illusions regarding the deficiencies 
of the previous regime. 

The book is written out of a great personal 
sympathy and a considerable first-hand knowl- 
edge of Persia. There are very few such 
introductions available, Limbert’s readers may 
or may not share his prognostications regarding 
the future, but so far as the present and the past 
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are concerned, this is a book which will not 
disappoint students who are beginning the 
study of Persia, and others who may want to 
know something about that country. 


D. O. MORGAN 


DONALD P. LITTLE: History and his- 
toriography of the Mamlüks. (Col- 
lected Studies.) [x], [318] pp. 
London: Variorum Reprints, 1986. 


Professor Little’s collected articles fall into 
two groups, separated by a valuable general 
survey, ‘Religion under the Mamluks’ Articles 
I-IX anse out of his work on Mamlük 
chronicles and biographical dictionaries, while 
articles XI-XV are studies in the documents of 
the Mamluk period which were discovered in 
the late 1970s in the Haram al-Sharif in 
Jerusalem. Taken together they offer an 
impressive conspectus of the research ıt is poss- 
ible to do on the history of the Mamlüks, given 
that the available source material is very exten- 
sive by the standards of the medieval Muslim 
world. They also demonstrate, rather convinc- 
ingly, that documentary studies need not 
necessarily be dull 

The articles are as follows. I: *Al-Safadi as 
biographer of his contemporaries’; II. ‘The 
recovery of a lost source for Bahri Mamluk 
history: al-Yusufrs Nuzhat al-Nazir fi Sirat al- 
Mahk al-Nasir’; IIT: ‘An analysis of the rela- 
tionship between four Mamluk chronicles for 
737-45’; IV: ‘The history of Arabia during the 
Bahn Mamluk period according to three 
Mamluk historians’, V: ‘The founding of 
Sultaniyya: a Mamluk version’, VI: ‘Notes on 
Aitamis, a Mongol Mamluk’; VII: ‘The histori- 
cal and historiographical significance of the 
detention of Ibn Taymryya’; VIII: ‘Did Ibn 
Taymiyya have a screw loose?’; IX: ‘Coptic 
conversion to Islam under the Bahri Mamluks, 
692—755/1293-1354', X: ‘Religion under the 
Mamluks’; XI: ‘The significance of the Haram 
documents for the study of medieval Islamic 
history’; XII. ‘The Haram documents as 
sources for the arts and architecture. of the 
Mamluk period’, XIII: ‘Six fourteenth-century 

urchase deeds for slaves from al-Haram as- 

arif’; XIV: ‘Two fourteenth-century court 
records from Jerusalem concerning the disposi- 
tion of slaves by minors’; XV: ‘Relations 
between Jerusalem and Egypt during the 
Mamluk period according to literary and 
documentary sources’. 


D. O. MORGAN 


M. S. NARASIMHACHARYA (ed.): Com- 
mentaires sur le Mahdabhasya de 
Patanjali et le Pradipa de Kaiyata. 
Mahabhasyapradipavyakhyanani. 
Vol. 1—Vol. x. (Publications de l'In- 
stitut Frangais d'Indologie, No. 51.) 
xxi, 398pp.; 367 pp.; 315 pp.; v, 
383 pp.; vi, 379 pp.; vi, 420 pp.; vi, 
398 pp.; 254 pp.; ii, 408 pp.; cli, 
503 pp. Pondichéry: Institut 
Français d'Indologie, 1973-83. 
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M. S. NARASIMHACHARYA (ed.): Com- 
mentaires sur le Mahābhāşya de 
Patañjali et le Pradipa de Kaiyata 
par Pravartakopadhyaya. Maha- 
bhasyapradipaprakasa. ^ (Publica- 
tions de l'Institut Français 
d'Indologie, No. 73.) [vii], 391 pp. 
Pondichéry: Institut Français 
d'Indologie, 1986. 


PIERRE-SYLVAIN FILLIOZAT (tr.): Le 
Mahdabhasya de Patafijali avec le 
Pradipa de Kaiyata et l'Uddyota de 
Nagesa. Vol. I.-Vol. v. Adhyaya 1, 
Padas 1—3. (Publications de lIn- 
stitut Francais d'Indologie, No. 54.) 
vil, 659 pp.; 1, 456 pp.; 1, 422 pp.; 1, 
414 pp.; xiv, 318 pp. Pondichery: 
Institut Français d’Indologie, 1975- 
86. 


A project initiated in Pondichéry by N.R. 
Bhatt and carried to fruition by M.S. 
Narasımhacharya has made available all eight 
Adhyāyas of one major seventeenth-century 
commentary in the field of Paninian grammati- 
cal literature, viz. Annambhatta’s Uddyotana 
which brought the most highly developed tech- 
niques of logic and exegesis to bear on Kaiyata’s 
twelfth-century Pradipa; also the extant por- 
tions (Adhy. 1-4) of another, Sivaramendra 
Sarasvatr's Ratnaprakasa which, commenting 
directly on Patanjali, marks a reaction against 
the orthodox interpretations of Bhartrhari, 
Kaiyata, etc and prepares the ground for 
Nagesa's definitive treatment. In addition, the 
ten volumes of MPV and the new Mahda- 
bhasyapradipaprakasa bring to light the more or 
less fragmentary remains of five other com- 
mentaries on Kaiyata, mainly or all thought 
to be the work of recent predecessors of 
Annambhatta: 
three Vivaranas, by Ramacandra Sarasvati 
(Adhy. 1-2, 4-4), I$varananda d Pada). and 
Narayana son of Devasarman (Adhy. 3-8), 
the Tika of Narayana Sastri (first Pada), 

a Prakasa, somewhat ingenuously ascribed to 
*Pravartakopadhyaya' (Adhy 1-2). 

Apart from an obscure edition of the first 
Pada of Annambhatta, none of these was 
hitherto accessible in print. At the outset some 
twenty manuscripts had been collected, and 
others have accrued subsequently, including a 
microfilm of the Ramacandra Vivarana from 
Nepal. They are edited with apparatus and text- 
critical annotations ın Sanskrit. Nara- 
simhacharya’s latest volume MPP, unlike 
MPY, is designated an ‘édition critique’, but it 
has to be said that neither actually attempts 
manuscript criticism: 


"C'est avec une pleine et rigoureuse intelli- 
gence que [Monsieur Narasimhacharya] a lu 
les manuscrits, choisi entre les variantes, 
orthographié et ponctué le texte à l'occasion, 
qu'enfin il a éclairé par des notes explicitant 
des références à d'autres disciplines .. Un 
critére de la sureté du texte qu'il a établi est 
lexactitude logique. Un autre est sa 
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familiarité avec la littérature du vydkarana et 
autres Sastra, ainsi qu’avec les habitudes 
mtellectuelles et linguistiques de maitres qui 
se sont transmis leur culture de génération en 
génération." 


Introductions in Sanskrit by the editor and in 
French by P.-S. Filliozat in MPV Vol. 1 are 
considerably expanded in Vol. x in the editor's 
analysis (given in Sanskrit and in French 
translation) of points of interest in the six 
commentaries involved. an index of nyayas, 
books, and authors cited is also provided No 
doubt a similar analysis of the newly published 
Prakása will follow in due course, as this essen- 
tial project progresses. 

Together with the Mahabhasyapradipa- 
prakasa, there has appeared Vol. v of P.-S. 
Filhozat's lavishly annotated French transla- 
tion of Patanjali, Karyata, and Nagesa, which 
thereby achieves the third Pada of the first 
Adhyaya. It makes use of the MPV commen- 
tares on Kaiyata, Vaidyanatha Payagunde’s 
commentary on Nage$a, and Nara- 
simhacharya’s own traditional exegesis, and it 
cites and translates the Panini sutras according 
to the interpretation of Siddhdntakaumudf and 
Balamanorama. 

A new Avant-Propos re-affirms the trans- 
lator’s intention of making available outside the 
dwindling band of experts the hermetic teaching 
of Nàgesa on which modern scholarship relies 
and the precise sense which this imputes to the 
ancient, and for a long time prior to Nàgesa ill- 
understood Mahàbhüsya of Patanjali. The need 
to justify departure from standard practice 
leads to an interesting discussion (v, vi ff.) of the 
translation equivalents of sattva and bháva, 
which clarifies one's awareness of the link 
between metaphysical idealism and linguistic 
theory. All must welcome the improved 
typography of the latest volume, and must 
deplore the distractions that appear to have 
slowed the progress of this most valuable 
endeavour. One envies future generations who 
will be able to approach the study of Indian 
grammatical theory with this publication 
already at their disposal. 


J C. WRIGHT 


CHAMPA JARMAL and JOHN D. Mur- 
PHY: Nepali newspaper reader. x, 
274 pp. Kensington, . Maryland: 
Dunwoody Press, 1984. 


MUMTAZ AHMAD: Urdu newspaper 
reader. xiv, 322 pp. Kensington, 
Maryland: Dunwoody Press, 1985. 


These two extremely attractive works fulfil an 
urgent need and will be of great use to students 
of Nepali and Urdu. The language and style of 
newspapers are highly specialized and technical 
terms drawn largely from Arabic and Persian in 
Urdu, and from Sansknt in Nepali, and many 
neologisms are often absent from the poor 
selection of dictionaries we possess. Even 
though both works are aimed at intermediate 
students, the authors have wisely decided to 
make their vocabularies as full as possible. 

Both works have the same format and consist 
of a short introduction, notes on pronunciation 
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and transcription and a list of the cardinal 
numerals. The inclusion of the list of numerals 
1s very helpful, for teachers of these languages 
are all aware of how quickly students who have 
learnt them during their first-year course can 
forget them by the beginning of their second. 
The introduction is followed in each case by a 
number of extracts taken from the leading 
quality newspapers of Nepal and Pakistan 
respectively The extracts range m length from 
one simple sentence to full, complicated articles, 
and cover a number of political, social and 
general topics. Each selection is followed by a 
serial vocabulary and the Nepali reader con- 
tams some useful grammatical notes Since the 
passages are not perceptibly graded in terms of 
difficulty, the student can begin at any place in 
the book, selecting topics of particular interest. 

The second part of each book contains fairly 
hteral English translations of the original pas- 
sages. This 1s particularly useful for those who 
are working without a teacher and for those 
who may wish to practise translating from 
Enghsh into the language. The final section 
contains a complete vocabulary arranged in 
alphabetical order of approximately 2,000 
words. 

Both readers are finely produced The texts of 
the Nepali reader are printed and those of the 
Urdu are handwritten in acceptable if not highly 
professional calligraphy. In both cases, the print 
is clear and legible, something of a luxury for 
those used to struggling with the usually poor 
quality of Nepali and Pakistan: newspapers. 

The authors and the Dunwoody Press are to 
be congratulated on these two productions. The 
format 1s excellent and one would hope to see it 
followed for other languages of the subcon- 
tinent for which httle material of quality is 
available. 


D. J. MATTHEWS 


YUVARAJ DEVA PRASAD: The Indian 
Muslims and World War I: a phase 
of disillusionment with British rule, 
1914—1918. xi, 202 pp. New Delhi 
and Patna: Janaki Prakashan. 1985. 


During the First World War there was con- 
siderable British concern about the attitudes of 
Indian Muslims towards a conflict in which they 
were arrayed against the Ottoman Sultan- 
Caliph. The concern was greater because of the 
circumstance that one-third of the Indian Army 
was Muslim and the Indian Army was an 
important element in the Middle Eastern and 
Fast African campaigns This book, which 1s 
based upon British Indian archival material and 
on Indian Muslim newspapers 1s an examina- 
tion of the attitudes of some Muslims towards 
the war. It does not deal with the attitudes of 
Muslims in the Indian army and focuses chiefly 
upon the activities of those Muslims who 
opposed British policy. This group consisted 
primarily of smal numbers of educated 
Muslims, but Prasad believes that they spoke 
for the mass of Indian Muslims. 'The Muslims 
of India, realising their helplessness under 
foreign rule, suppressed their actual feelings', he 
writes (p. 53) and he accepts Shawkat 'Ali's view 
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that all Muslims in their hearts prayed for 
Ot:oman victory and British defeat. 

Prasad may be correct in his assumption 
about the attitude of Indian Muslims but one 
wishes that he had addressed the question in 
detail and considered the implications of the 
quietness of the mass of Indian Muslims, of the 
orthodox view of the Caliphate, and of the 
circumstance that the British Indian govern- 
ment had a particular view of Indian Muslim 
attitudes which it wished to convey to London 
and that this may have introduced a bias into 
one of his principal sources. 

The book is divided into five chapters. The 
first two chapters look at pre-war Muslim 
attitudes and the remainder are concerned with 
the war Chapter iii is a valuable study of views 
expressed in certain Indian Muslim newspapers. 
Chapter iv deals with the Arab revolt. The part 
which concerns the Middle East contains some 
errors and contradictions and the better part is 
that which deals with the reaction of Indian 
Muslims The last chapter describes anti-British 
projects including the Silk Hat conspiracy and 
in appendices the author prints some of the 
documents concerning this rather absurd 
adventure. Prasad describes the conspiracy as ‘a 
major organised attempt by the Indian Muslims 
to hit at the government' (p 153), but he also 
concludes that one of the reasons for its failure 
was lack of organization and the ridiculous plan 
of ‘Ubaydallah and the list of names of its 
alleged or projected patrons and officers 
encourage the view that the conspiracy was 
never a serious venture. 

Despite the reservations expressed above 
about some parts of the argument, this book 
contains some valuable information about 
Indian Muslim attitudes towards the war and 
makes a contribution towards the examination 
of a factor which has been far more often cited 
than studied. 


M. E. YAPP 


PRIYA MOOKERJEE: Pathway icons: the 
wayside art of India. 80 pp., front. 
London: Thames and Hudson, 
1987. £6.95. 


This is a collection of photographs of 
examples of Indian religious folk-art, almost all 
of them from North India, a majority from 
Rajasthan. They vary from uncarved stones 
which ‘happen to be holy’ to highly detailed 
representations of deities, and from icons whose 
features can no longer be perceived under their 
votive coats of red lead and silver foil to 
brightly-coloured mass-produced statuettes of 
Kali, Krsna, Sai Baba et al The photographs 
are of high quality; the short explanatory notes 
are a little less informative than one might wish, 
and sometimes suspect. The book is clearly 
aimed at the art market, and will have served its 
purpose if it increases awareness that not all 
Indian religious art is ‘classical’ and ancient 
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A.R. Desar (ed): Violation of 
democratic rights in India. Vol. 1. 
xxxi, 624pp. London: Sangam 
Books, 1986. £34.95. 


This extensive documentation of recent viola- 
tions of human nghts in India is vastly different 
from the pious talk of so many ‘specialists’ in 
human rights. It is designed to point us to 
realities, and makes depressing and shocking 
reading. The editor, a well-known retired pro- 
fessor of sociology from Bombay, makes the 
poignant observation that violations of 
democratic rights were not a popular area of 
study (p. xi). The book seeks to counterbalance 
the official self-praise of the ruling élite and their 
helpers by looking at the subject from the 
viewpoint of the average Indian, who has to fear 
government lawlessness and, in particular, 
police atrocities (documented in terrifying detail 
at pp. 262-455) that may befall any innocent 
citizen in some parts of the country. Much of 
the material was collected by Human Rights 
Committees all over the country and is often not 
available in printed form. Evidence gathered by 
Amnesty International (pp 187-257) reveals 
many further abuses. 

This book contains, without doubt, very use- 
fu] material for anyone who wants a picture of 
the human rights situation 1n India that 1s more 
complete than the official version The editor 
has, perhaps for good reasons, often failed to 
disclose the primary source of information. Yet 
proper documentation is also lacking when, for 
example, excerpts of reported Supreme Court 
judgements are given (pp. 155-86), so that the 
non-expert is left stranded without even the 
most basic original references. This makes an 
otherwise rich collection of material quite dif- 
cult to use. 

The book also contains the texts of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights and of 
the International Covenant on Economic, 
Social and Cultural Rights, relevant Articles of 
the Indian Constitution, and a number of short 
essays by interested academics and prominent 
human rights activists like Gobind Mukhoty 
and Arun Shourie. There is much material on 
public interest litigation, its causes and effects 
and the book as a whole helps us to understand 
why such an activist movement was necessary in 
India. The collection brings out clearly that 
demands for justice are often still treated as a 
law and order problem in India, despite so 
many impressive constitutional guarantees. One 
may not agree with all the opinions voiced in the 
book, but the publication as a whole convinc- 
ingly demonstrates that government lawlessness 
1s at an unacceptable level in India today and 
that human rights in India are often only paper 
rights. 


W. F. MENSKI 


WILLIAM F. POWELL (tr.): The record 
of Tung-shan. (Kuroda Institute 
Classics in East Asian Buddhism.) 
xii, 100 pp., one map. Honolulu: 
University of Hawaii Press, 1986. 
£7.25. 


'This translation is the first ever made into 
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English of the Tung-shan lu, the recorded say- 
ings of Liang-chteh of Tung-shan (807-69), a 
major figure in the development of Ch'an Bud- 
dhism. By contrast three Western-language 
translations of the Lm-ch'i lu of his contempor- 
ary I-hsuan have been available for over a 
decade, largely as a result of the continuing 
importance of that text to the Rinzai school m 
Japan. There the Soto school, which traces its 
origins to Tung-shan, assigns more importance 
to the writings of Dogen, the Japanese figure 
responsible for bringing its style of Zen from 
China, than to those of his Chinese spiritual 
forebears. But Powell's translation, with its 
twenty-page introduction, 1s not exactly a pio- 
neering work rescuing Tung-shan from cen- 
turies of neglect, either. Rather, his debt to such 
scholarship as already exists on the Tung-shan 
lu in Japanese is evident. True, some of the 
results of this earlier research are hardly given 
great prominence a study by U1 Hakuju which 
traces the textual background to the Tung-shan 
lu is listed ın the bibliography but (perhaps 
because of a reluctance to scare the average Zen 
enthusiast with too much discussion of textual 
problems) Powell's English version is based 
without further explanation on the earliest 
known Chinese edition of the text, which omits 
some doubtful if well-known and readable 
materials, such as Tung-shan’s alleged cor- 
respondence with his mother. More apparent 
throughout Powell's rendering of the Record is 
his debt to two recent Japanese translators— 
again simply listed in the bibliography, though 
one is acknowledged for his assistance on 
p. 20—even though their copious annotation 1s 
somewhat thinned out and the information they 
provide 1s not always transferred to his own 
notes without some fumbling. Thus in n. 141, 
pp. 83-4, on a ‘chicken-scaring rhino’, we are 
told ‘The poet Pai Chu-1 (772-846) made use of 
this story in his Hsin leh fu, a poem lamenting 
the death of a rhino presented to the T'ang 
emperor Te Tsung. This fabulous animal, native 
to south Asia, had died in a snow storm en route 
to the capital.’ In fact the poem, in Po Chi-i’s 
Hsin yüeh-fu series, makes ıt clear that the 
rhinoceros died at Te-tsung’s capital. Such 
minor blemishes occur with too great a 
frequency for this to be considered a definitive 
translation of the Tung-shan lu. It is, none the 
less, a considerable step in the right direction. 


T H. BARRETT 


DOUGLAS LANCASHIRE and PETER Hu 
Kuo-CHEN, S.J. (tr.) and EDWARD J. 
MALATESTA, S.J. (ed): Matteo 
Ricci, S.J.: The true meaning of the 
Lord of Heaven (T'ien-chu shih-i). 
(The Institute of Jesuit Sources, 
Series I, Jesuit Primary Sources, in 
English Translation, No. 6; Variétés 
Sinologiques, N.S., No. 72) xiv, 
486 pp. St. Louis: Institute of Jesuit 
Sources; Taipei: Ricci Institute for 
Chinese Studies, 1985. 


The perennially fascinating figure of Matteo 
Ricci, premier interpreter of Christianity to 
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Ming China, has attracted a great deal of 
scholarly attention during the past decade, so 
this fine presentation of his most famous work 
in the original Chinese together with a full 
English translation and the original Latin sum- 
mary is both timely and welcome The introduc- 
tion is detailed, especially on the bibliographical 
problems surrounding the Ming editions of the 
text, and the translation itself 1s fluent, while the 
addition of an index (pp 483-5) to Ricci's quo- 
tations from Chinese texts is a particularly 
thoughtful touch The translation is only lightly 
annotated, aiming as ıt does at a wider reader- 
ship than those particularly concerned with the 
resonances of late Ming thought detectable in 
Ricci’s arguments, and there are accordingly 
points with which a specialist might quibble. On 
p. 121 the alleged ‘Black Pavilions of Heaven’ 
ascribed to Taoist belief do not appear 1n the 
facing Chinese text on p. 120, nor anywhere else 
that I can discover; on p.213 the 'four basic 
emotions' are a mistranslation for the 'four 
basic elements” of Buddhist cosmology. In the 
introduction too Confucianism fares better than 
Buddhism or Taoism, whose notions of wu, 
emptiness, and Asi, vacuity, are on p. 47 sum- 
marily equated in a way which may have been 
common in Riccr's own day, but which would 
surely make any orthodox Buddhist of any 
period in China protest immediately. The 
rendering of all Chinese titles into English 
without providing the original Chinese versions 
in the bibliography 1s also a practice which 
cannot be commended. But these are matters of 
detail which do not substantially detract from 
the achievement of the translators and their 
editor. Translations of material of such intrinsic 
interest, especially as the result of so commend- 
able a collaboration between scholars of dif- 
ferent church affiliations, deserve every encour- 
agement. 


T.H BARRETT 


PA Cuou B. ti : Pa Chou wen-ts‘un 
CL OX Æ.. 518pp. Taipei: Hsin- 
wen-feng, 1985. 


This selection from the shorter writings of Dr. 
Werner Pachow concentrates almost exclusively 
on his main area of research and personal 
experience, namely, Sino-Indian cultural rela- 
tions. Over half the volume 1s devoted to Bud- 
dhist studies, chiefly Chinese versions of essays 
collected in his Chinese Buddhism: aspects of 
imteraction and reinterpretation (Washington, 
D.C, 1980) The remainder contains pieces 
dealing with the Indian subcontinent in the 
twentieth century, for example impressions of 
Kashmir, one essay on Annie Besant and 
another on the artist Hsü Pei-hung in India, 
several items on Tagore, including a translation 
of the play ‘The Kingdom of Cards’, and some 
original poetry, mostly on themes relating to 
India, by Pachow himself. Despite the ancient 
contacts and modern contiguity between China 
and India, these two great and populous nations 
have had comparatively little to say about each 
other, perhaps because only a tiny handful of 
therr citizens has acquired the necessary linguis- 
tic expertise to make informed comment poss- 
ible. The author’s publications on Buddhist 
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topics demonstrated as long as forty years ago 
that he already possessed the linguistic qualifi- 
cations for research into Sino-Indian contacts, 
and one might have hoped that his early efforts 
would have been succeeded by rather weightier 
Buddhological monographs in more recent 
years. Yet such monographs are produced in 
increasing numbers elsewhere, and the scattered 
essays united here provide in their fashion a far 
broader picture of what India has meant to 
China in modern times, as well as a portrait of 
an academic career marked 1f not by the highest 
distinction then at least by an appealing blend 
of individuality and versatility. This volume 
already does not collect all Pachow's shorter 
pieces; one hopes that he will soon have enough 
material for a sequel. 


T. H. BARRETT 


GEORGE BRYAN SOUZA: The survival of 
empire: Portuguese trade and society 
in China and the South China Sea, 
1630-1754. xx, 282 pp. Cambridge, 
etc.: Cambridge University Press, 
1986. £27.50, $44.50. 


The creation, heyday, and incipient decline of 
the Portuguese empire in Asia, from the early 
sixteenth to the early seventeenth century, have 
been the subject of vast continental scholarship. 
For the English reader, the life-work of C R 
Boxer reflects these achievements and has added 
a marvellous contribution of its own. The 
finishing point for much of this work—espe- 
cially the story in the Far East—is the expulsion 
of the Portuguese from Japan in the 1630s, and 
the consequential ending of the regular passage 
of Great Ships whose voyages brought so much 
profit to Macao and the Portuguese. 

The survival of the Portuguese enclave of 
Macao through the transition into the Ch'ing 
dynasty and then through the modern Chinese 
revolutions to the present day, 1s one of modern 
world history’s most fascinating phenomena, an 
episode that will only reach an apparent end 1n 
the reversion of the colony to China in 1999. 

The main theme of Dr. Souza’s book is the 
analysis of Macao society, and the trading 
strategies and practices of its merchant com- 
munity, from the last decades of the old Japan 
trade to the end of the Ch'ien-lung reign 1n the 
late eighteenth century. 

In the early part of the work, the author has 
numerous interesting comments on the role of 
the Portuguese in Asian maritime trade in the 
early seventeenth century. In relation to Japan, 
he emphasizes how vigorous trade was in the 
final years of the Macao voyages In 1636, for 
example, the Portuguese share of Japanese 
trade was more or less half. 

After the loss of the Japan connexion, the 
Portuguese made a series of initiatives to exploit 
new and existing trade links in Macassar, 
Sunda, Bantam, Tonkin, and even in the seat of 
Dutch power, Batavia. They also sought to 
develop new trade as far back west as Malabar 
The story of this exercise ın economic survival ts 
recounted with much detail based on a vast 
range of archival and other sources. There are 
some particularly interesting statistical 
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reconstructions relating, for example, to the 
scale of shipping movements to Batavia. 

Souza's thesis 1s that long after these com- 
munities ceased to be significant economic 
issues to the Portuguese crown, Portuguese 
society ın Macao and the South China Sea 
remained viable by evolving flexible and prag- 
matic trade strategies and practices, together 
with local, municipal organizations that 
worked The developing relations between 
Macao and the Ch'ing 1s a valuable part of the 
book, and it would be interesting to have a new 
account of the Chinese side of this based on 
Chinese sources 

Apparently there are not the sources of a 
suitable type to allow much more to be said 
about the details of daily hfe and social 
organization in Macao and other places; none 
the less, in these days one does look for illustra- 
tions 1n a book of this kind—which for Macao 
certainly, are available. Even without these ele- 
ments, however, Souza’s book 1s a fascinating 
and important contribution to the economic 
history of the Far East. 


CHRISTOPHER HOWE 


FRANK JOSEPH SHULMAN: Burma. an 
annotated bibliographical guide to 
international doctoral dissertation 
research, 1898-1985. xvii, 247 pp. 
Lanham Md.: University Press of 
America, 1986. $34 (paper $23.75). 


Frank Shulman is well known as a compiler 
of bibliographies of dissertations. He feels they 
are a neglected form of research and undoubt- 
edly as more doctoral theses are written and 
fewer seem to find commercial publishers, such 
bibliographical work as this becomes more 
valuable. In this bibliography of 707 theses on 
Burma he attempts world-wide coverage. For 
material presented up to 1980 it seems to be 
exhaustive but the gaps after that date, to which 
he admits himself, are clearly shown when the 
six theses presented in France since 1980 
(A.F.R.A.S.E.: 1986) are checked, not one 1s in 
the bibliography The only British thesis which 
seems to be missing is that by C. H R. Bauer 
Morphology and syntax of spoken Mon 
(London, 1982) Despite these omussions the 
author is to be congratulated on the work which 
is a useful addition to the bibliographical 
resources on Burma and guides to thesis 
literature 

The entries give full bibhographical details 
and source of supply for reproductions. Each 
entry has an abstract and a list of contents and 
where relevant, details of the published version 
are given The arrangement 1s by broad subject 
category in chronological order, each is divided 
into two sequences, theses ‘concerned primarily 
with Burma’ and theses ‘concerned secondarily 
with Burma’. There are also indexes of authors, 
universities, and subjects, based largely on 
keywords. 

The author has undertaken some statistical 
analysis of scholarship on Burma based on his 
findings It will not come as a surprise to 
discover that the United States with over 90 
universities and colleges represented heads the 
league table with 338 theses of which 96 are 
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primarily concerned with Burma. Nor is it much 
of a surprise to find that the years of greatest 
productivity were those between 1957 and 1977. 
History accounts for nearly a quarter of all 
theses concerned primarily with Burma 

One of the regrets for this reviewer 1s that this 
work omits M.A , M.Phil., and M.Sc. degrees 
examined by dissertation In the United King- 
dom, for example, 15 out of the 27 theses 
presented between 1965 and 1985 (Stephens: 
1986) fell into this category. It is particularly to 
be regretted as many of these were submitted by 
students from Burma. 

Scholars and librarians will be very grateful 
for the existence of this work which 1s careful 
and thorough. It is to be hoped that the author 
will have the time to produce further volumes 
for other South-East Asian countries, as well as 
his very useful annual serial Doctoral disser- 
tations on Ásia. 


HELEN CORDELL 


Hork H. DENGEL: Annotated biblio- 
graphy of new Indonesian literature 
on the history of Indonesia. 
(Beiträge zur Südasienforschung, 
[Heidelberg]. Bd. 113.) vi, 114 pp. 
Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag 
GmbH, 1987. DM 24. 


The bibliography presented here focuses on 
Indonesian books and booklets which are of 
potential interest to the historian. It lists a total 
of 431 titles published largely in the 1980s (up to 
1986) but going back in time to the year 1970. 
The bibliography 1s not exhaustive, as the com- 
piler himself states and, in fact, is weighted in 
favour of material which is accessible in Jakarta 
by virtue of its having been published there. 
There is a subject index to help the interested 
user, from which it becomes obvious that the 
majority of titles are either biographies, or else 
deal with twentieth-century history in general 
terms, with the National Movement, and with 
the War of Independence. 

The bibliography is uncritical and no attempt 
has been made to analyse the literature, even 
broadly. It is left to the interested reader to 
decide whether or not to invest time and effort 
in trying to obtain a promising sounding title. 
However, the vagueness of some of the anno- 
tations (perhaps in part induced by the nature 
of some of the material under study), and some 
imprecisions 1n the translations—(has, to give 
but one example, the Department of Education 
and Culture become the 'Ministry of Public 
Worship and Education’ (p. 1)?)—should be no 
obstacle to those most likely to wish to look at 
the list. 

Keeping up to date with new Indonesian 
publications has never been easy, whether one 
lives in Europe or m Indonesia. Good libraries 
exist and the National Library in Jakarta is 
doing its best to publish a National Biblio- 
graphy; however, the depository law is difficult 
to enforce, book distribution does not appear to 
follow any obvious pattern, and our knowledge 
of the existence of potentially interesting works 
depends to some degree on a factor of chance. It 
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is for these reasons that any list of books 
published ın Indonesia ıs welcomed by those 
interested ın using material in the language. 


E. U. KRATZ 


C. SKINNER (ed. and tr.): The battle for 
Junk Ceylon: the Syair Sultan 
Maulana. (Bibliotheca Indonesica, 
25) vi, 325 pp. Dordrecht and Cin- 
naminson, N.J.: Foris Publications, 
1985. Guilders 35. 


This is the text, translation and notes of the 
Syair Sultan Maulana, an early nineteenth-cen- 
tury Malay text from Kedah. As the editor 
explains in his Foreword, ‘The syair gives us 
what is virtually an eyewitness account of events 
occurring in the early part of the reign of Sultan 
Admad Tajuddin, in particular the part played 
by a Kedah fleet in helping the Siamese expel 
the Burmese from the island of Phuket (Junk 
Ceylon)’ (p. vii) This event occurred in March 
1810 but the syair also covers earlier events 
beginning in 1808, as Skinner conjectures, and a 
Kedah advance into Patani (on orders from 
Bangkok too) in 1809. It would seem that the 
anonymous secretary of the Laksamana of 
Kedah wrote down this historically fairly accu- 
rate account of events as seen from Kedah 
shortly after the campaign had come to an end. 
(Phuket incidentally received its English name 
Junk Ceylon from a corruption of the Malay 
name of this island, Ujung Salang.) 

This edition of the Syair Sultan Maulana, 
which sadly turned out to be the last book 
published by the late Professor Skinner, carries 
all the hallmarks of the technique and style to 
which we have grown accustomed: meticulous 
learning, and wit of an occasionally caustic 
kind. Although Skinner’s main interest in the 
story, he says, was a historical one, he neverthe- 
less did not neglect the philological aspects of 
the text; nor did he let us forget the place of this 
particular text within the framework of 
nineteenth-century Malay literature, whose 
definition had been a major interest of his for 
some time. Skinner’s translation, as always, 1s a 
pleasure to read for its own sake, albeit with the 
proviso expressed by him in his Foreword: 


"The translation of the text is aimed at a 
hypothetical English reader with an interest 
m the history of Malaya, but with little or no 
knowledge of Malay The emphasis has there- 
fore been on explaming the meaning of the 
verses (with the result that the syair's literary 
merits have not had full justice done to them). 
I have made some attempt to render the text 
in a style that an English contemporary of the 
original author would not find too disturbing 
(but I cannot claim that the attempt has 
always been successful)' (p. vii). 


In order to place the syair within its historical 
context, in his first chapter Skinner introduces 
the reader to the rather complicated relations 
between Siam and Burma, in which Kedah for a 
long time played a rather unfortunate role in its 
attempt to maintain some modicum of 
independence. The lengthy second chapter is 
dedicated to a study of the military background 
of the Phuket campaign, a task which Skinner 
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must have relished, ranging in his sources from 
archival material kept at the India Office 
Library to the history of the Thai Navy, written 
by a Rear-Admiral and published in Bangkok. 
The strategy and tactics of the Burmese 
invaders and their Siamese-Malay opponents 
are discussed and explained in detail. 

The edition of the syair has the usual notes 
and comments one would expect from a 
scholarly textual edition, A number of useful 
Appendices round off this attractive volume 
which becomes even more interesting when read 
against an earlier edition and discussion of the 
Syair Sultan Maulana by Muhammad Yusoff 
Hashim (Kuala Lumpur, 1980), for which Skin- 
ner has little sympathy and which, he says, 
provoked him into publishing his own edition 
(p. 313). 


E. U KRATZ 


Les chemins de la décolonisation de 
l'empire colonial français, 1936- 
1956. Colloque organisé . .. les 4 et 5 
octobre 1984 sous la direction de 
Charles-Robert | Ageron. (Institut 
d'Histoire du Temps Présent.) 
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564 pp. Paris: Editions du CNRS, 
1986. Fr.300. 


Owing to a generous grant from the Centre 
National de la Recherche Scientifique, it has 
proved possible to publish not only all the 
conference papers which make up this volume, 
but also the discussions. which followed the 
presentations. Inevitably, some weak and thin 
papers have been included amongst the forty in 
the book, although there are also some fine 
contributions. More problematical is the lack of 
an overall framework. The conference was 
organized in 1984 by Charles-Robert Ageron, in 
order to look at the run-up to the major wave of 
French decolonization in 1960-62. However, 
many of the papers are about aspects of French 
colonialism or nationahst agitation in the years 
1936-56 rather than about decolonization pro- 
per Jacques Marseille's stimulating argument 
that economic decolonization preceded political 
decolonization 1s not taken up by the other 
participants. The reader 1s left at the end with a 
sense of having perused a mass of material, of 
varying quality, without really being any the 
wiser as to how the vears 1936-56 determined 
the nature of decolonization in 1960-62. Never- 
theless, we should undoubtedly be grateful to 
the CNRS for making available these raw 
materials for some future synthesis 


GERVASE CLARENCE-SMITH 
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DID PRE-REVIVAL HEBREW LITERATURE HAVE 
ITS OWN LANGUE? QUOTATION AND 
IMPROVIZATION IN MENDELE MOKHER SEFARIM 


By Lewis H. GLINERT 


1. Outline 

In the history of Hebrew letters, few dates have so cavalierly been invested 
with literary and linguistic significance as 1886/7, the publication date of 
Mendele’s short story BeSeter Ra'am. 

Such scholars of literature as Ravnitzki, Klausner and Werses have hailed its 
style as the pointer or veritable trigger to a redeployment of the traditional 
‘synthetic’ (composite Biblical/post-Biblical) Hebrew style—instead of being 
confined to the registers of non-fiction, it now rose to supplant Biblical Hebrew 
as the standard for narrative prose. Some historians of language have gone so 
far as to present it as a total innovation (for its time) in that the aforegoing 
Haskalah writers had adhered almost exclusively to a Biblical manner. 

By contrast, Merkin (1978), in a pioneering dissertation in statistical 
lexicography, plays down the importance of BeSeter Ra'am even as a case of 
style-switching: (a) Mendele had already switched from Biblical to synthetic 
Hebrew in the middle of his non-fiction Hebrew phase, (b) Mendele continued 
however to use a Biblical style in some of his fiction, (c) he was not the only 
novelist using this style, in any case. 

However, to be at all certain of the actual significance of BeSeter Ra'am, one 
fundamental issue in Mendele's style needs to be resolved—it is, indeed, still 
unresolved for most of what has been written since Mishnaic times: precisely 
what kind of Biblical or Mishnaic (or Medieval, etc.) grammar and syntax was 
he using? Or did he possibly employ every available pattern in that vast web of 
systems that we know as Biblical/Mishnaic/Medieval Hebrew? In this paper I 
give a broad outline of findings based on half of BeSeter Ra'am. 

In so doing, however, it is impossible to evade a yet more fundamental 
question: in what sense is there a linguistic system in Mendele, or in any other 
exponent of melitzah, 1.e. quotational style? Can one draw a methodological 
distinction between what is improvized and what ts quotational or associative? 
And can the choice of melitzah itself be seen as a system, perhaps itself a 
reflexion of the writer's linguistic system? 

This in turn prompts two further questions: 

(a) Might an individual's written style (using ' style’ as equivalent to ' idiolect °) 
reflect some semi-conscious group language, active in the literary community 
and passive in their readership; in terms of structural linguistics, might one seek 
a group ‘langue’ underlying a writer's individual ‘parole’? The Hebraist 
Bendavid has vigorously denied that Hebrew could have had a langue once it 
had ceased to be a spoken tongue. 

(b) Could a pre-native, written langue, if any, have been the key input to native 
spoken Hebrew in its earliest forms? And do we have evidence that this indeed 
happened? 

Where Native Spoken Hebrew came from is in fact one of the most 
intriguing problems in Hebrew sociolinguistics. Any attempt at an answer must 
suppose an analysis of Spoken Hebrew (as current, at the very least)—and of 
the registers of Hebrew known to its revivers. On the latter we are—for all our 
awareness of Biblical vis-à-vis post-Biblical features—embarrassingly in the 
dark. 
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2. The stylistic significance of BeSeter Ra 'am-—scholarly opinions 
Ravnitzki (1907,.cited by.Merkin 1978b), writing in the afterglow of 
Mendele's second Hebrew surge, states [my. translation]: 


It the first period, with Mendele's entry into the field of literature, we see the 
young author working on Toldot HaTeva. [...] While we find in Toldot 
HaTeva an inclination towards ‘learned [Rabbinic] style’, detectable in 
Mendele's articles as far back as his first, ‘ Letter on Education’ [.. .], the 
author's language is primarily pure Biblical, despite the influence of Rab- 
binic teachings and the ancient scholarly works he studied in his youth; most 
notably in the first ‘love story’, published by the author as HaAvot 
VeHaBanim (1868), he stands revealed as one of the ‘ Purists’ writing in the 
purest Biblical Hebrew. [...] This young author [...] sought of course to 
follow the model writers of his generation, and diligently worked at 
expressing himself with the purity of Biblical melitzah [...] But in this too 
the young Mendele’s good taste served to prevent him following our 
‘ leading ' writers and espousing that curious style known then as safa berura 


TP 

In his story BeSeter Ra'am he no longer appears as the stylist of HaAvot 
VeHaBanim; Mendele speaks a different language, the language of the 
Mishnah and Midrash, closer to life and more characteristic of a well- 
developed, living language [. . .] True, in BeSeter Ra'am he still had difficulty 
in completely freeing himself from the influence of the style entrenched in 
Haskalah writing since the days of the Meassefim, and frequent traces of it 
crop up as if in lip service to the Biblical style then dominating our literature, 
sometimes giving the impression of two streams running side by side and 
incapable of merging; [. ..] force of habit occasionally deflected him unwit- 
tingly, hence the many ‘slips of the pen’ in BeSeter Ra’am—but the 
Sippurey Maasiyyot of Mendele that followed saw this tiresome legacy and 
habit gradually fade away; the author went on towards the highest rung of 
stylistic perfection, the Mendelean style, which became a model in our 
belles-lettres and the opening of a new era. — 


While aware of an aesthetic distinction between simple and bombastic use of 
Biblical style, Ravnitzki makes në further linguistic distinction other than just 
Biblical vs. Mishnaic; to him,.possibly, this was all that mattered. 

Klausner (1950) has more specific ideas on the evolution of Mendele' S 
‘synthetic’ style in the years preceding -BeSeter Ra'am: (a) For belles-lettres, 
HaAvot VeHaBanim in its 1860s version already had some Yiddish calques and 
post-Biblical turns of phrase; (b) for non-fiction, Toldot HaTevais quite melitzic 
in its first part—but basically Talmudic-Midrashic in Parts II and IH. as are his 
article Ma Anu and his Luah HaSoharim i in the 1870s. 


Now, in the 805, he tries writing his stories in that Talmudic-Midrashic style 
[. ..] The article [Ma Anu] was composed in a wondrous Mishnaic-Midra- 
shic style, influenced by that of M. Levin of Satanov, M. Sochostaver and 
E. Z. Zweifel, and in some expressions and stylistic features Mendele's style 
is even superior. This was a new prose publicistic style, anticipating that of 
Mendele's narratives; though it would be eight years until, with BeSeter 

^. Ra'am in 1886, this narrative style would launch a new era in the style of the 
Hebrew narrative as a whole [my translation]. 


Here again, despite general comparisons between..Mendele and other 
Maskilim, nothing specific emerges about the precise nature of his post-Biblical 
style. 
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Werses (1971), equally vague on this point, is insistent that—despite 
Mendele’s ‘ attempt to enrich Hebrew with Talmudic and Midrashic references ’ 
in the essays of the 1860s, and his ‘ more Rabbinic style ' of the 1870s (the period 
of Part IV, unfinished, of Toldot HaTeva, of Ma Anu, etc.)—the BeSeter Ra'am 
phase was special: ‘ the process of creating a Hebrew style composed of many 
elements reached its peak in the late 1880s.’ Indeed, he implies, the BeSeter 
Ra’am phase was somehow special not merely in the evolution of Mendele but 
also in that of Hebrew itself: in Mendele's early use of * Talmudic and Midrashic 
references,’ he claims, is * a break with the pseudo-Biblical rhetoric (melitzah) of 
the Haskalah '—thus, despite the ' tradition of expanding the Hebrew language 
established by such early Haskalah writers as Mendel Levin, Joseph Perl and 
Eliezer Zweifel, whose style absorbed elements of Mishnaic Hebrew, the 
language of medieval philosophical literature, and of hasidic literature which 
was influenced by spoken Yiddish,’ we are led to believe that such a style in 
Mendele was nevertheless a break with a more general ' pseudo-Biblical ' 
tradition. 

This same view of Haskalah writing as basically ‘ pseudo-Biblical' and of 
BeSeter Ra'am as new for its era is heard from the language historian Bendavid 
(1967). Bendavid, while noting (p. 246, my translation) that ‘even Haskalah 
leaders like Levinsohn and Lebensohn did not refrain from couching their 
studies and research in a mixed Talmudic-Tibbonite-Rabbinic style’, as was 
also the case with ‘ the polemics of Zweifel, Gordon, Mendele, Lilienblum ’, also 
maintains that publicistic writing did not go this way until the last quarter of the 
century—and that BeSeter Ra'am represented, in some unspecified way, a ' new 
Hebrew variety ' (p. 252). 

Halkin (1960), Shahevitch (1967) and Yitzhaki (1970) have set tight limits to 
the Haskalah's quasi-Biblical operations. Halkin (pp. 63 f., 280) argues that a 
lack of accurate first-hand research into nineteenth-century Hebrew has created 
an illusion about the Haskalah. He draws a three-way distinction: 

(a) Non-fictional prose: science, biography, history and journalism— 
amounting to hundreds of works—overwhelmingly used a ‘synthetic’ style, 
involving a Mishnaic structure and a multi-source lexicon. (This was none other 
than the style evolved from Geonic times through Spanish exegetes and thence 
through Italian and Central European authors, e.g. Rabbi Judah Loew 
(Maharal), and straight into the late eighteenth century Meassefim—and it 
predominates to this day.) 

(b) Fictional narrative prose wavered between synthetic and Biblical struc- 
ture, cf. Gordon and even Mapu, Smolenskin. Perl and Erter set major 
precedents in their ‘synthetic’ narratives. 

(c) Poetry: this was the only register to use a basically biblicizing style— 
though even here melitzah tended to be matched by individualism and 
improvization, save in the late Haskalah. And far from being a specific mark of 
that time, quasi-Biblical structures continued to dominate poetry. 

Shahevitch too plays down the Biblical in the Haskalah. With a series of 
detailed stylistic studies of the Early Haskalah to his credit, he confidently sets 
up Wessely's Divrey Shalom VeEmet as a model of the 'synthetic' style. 
Shahevitch further distinguishes four varieties of Hebrew in Hameassef, which 
contrast interestingly with those Halkin proposed for the Haskalah period as a 
whole: 

(a) Tibbonite: philosophic/scientific prose. Morphology: mainly Biblical. 
Syntax: largely Arabic calques. 

(b) Synthetic: prose—though increasingly overtaken by Maskilic style till 
the 1860s. Morphology: mainly Biblical. Syntax: Biblical cum post-Biblical (as 
used in Italy, Europe). 
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(c) Maskilic: fictional prose/poetry, sometimes non-fiction registers. Mor- 
phology and syntax: Biblical. 

(d) Rabbinic: Halakhic-traditional themes. Morphology and syntax: mostly 
Talmudic, with anarchic mix of Hebrew and Aramaic endings. Yitzhaki (1970) 
further documents the strong non-Biblical element in Mendelssohn, Wessely, 
Ben-Zeev and Levensohn. 

Two points may be made: first, if BeSeter Ra'am is to be considered a 
linguistic innovation in its register—objectively at any rate—it is a matter of 
degree. Shahevitch holds that by the 60s and 70s even poetry and melitzah were 
tending to the 'synthetic'. Second, Shahevitch is at pains to argue (contra 
Bendavid) that, within its own province, ' synthetic' Hebrew was a well-defined 
and consistent system, not far removed from contemporary factual prose—not 
a case of 'anything goes'; intriguingly, however, he sees its grammatical 
structure as relatively Biblical (its morphology mainly Biblical, its syntax partly 
so), whereas Halkin sees the Mishnaic element as dominant in grammatical 
structure. (The fact that Halkin includes Tibbonite learned prose in the same 
‘synthetic’ bracket is immaterial, as it too is considered Biblical/Arabicized in 
Shahevitch's system.) Is this perhaps because Shahevitch was focusing on the 
early phase of the Meassef? 

Clearly, any analysis of Mendele's own ' synthetic’ style is bound to make 
for a better general conception of ' synthetic' Hebrew; and observe, yet again, 
the shortage of hard facts about this system. 

Most recently, Merkin (1978b) has taken the first concrete steps towards 
analysing Mendelean grammatical structure. His dissertation is a quantitative 
analysis of the vocabulary of six ‘works’ from Mendele's first period: five 
articles from 1857-67, 33 letters from 1858-69, large parts of Toldot HaTeva 
I, II (1862, 1866), HaAvot VeHaBanim (1868) and its precursors; from the later 
period: HaAvot VeHaBanim (final version, 1912) and Be'Emek HaBakha. 
Typical of the questions he tackles are: (1) the ratio of words to dictionary 
entries, (2) verb-noun ratios, (3) frequency of Aramaic and European words, 
(4) number of binyanim for any root, (5) frequency of binyan and mishqal, 
(6) frequency of tenses and gerunds, (7) word frequencies. 

For Mendele's middle period (70s and 80s, including BeSeter Ra'am) 
Merkin lacked a computerized edition. Instead, he conducted a very limited 
comparison for Biblical/non-Biblical vocabulary and morphology in small 
samples of three non-fictional works. His findings: Toldet HaTeva III (com- 
pleted 1870) is overwhelmingly Biblical, whereas Ma Anu (1875) and the 
intended Part IV of Toldot HaTeva (1877) are overwhelmingly post-Biblical. 

Hence ' It may be said that Mendele altered his style 10-15 years before the 
publication of his story BeSeter Ra'am. This change, therefore, is not related to 
any need 'to portray the typical life of the people of Kabziel, Betalon and 
Kesalon' as averred by Ravnitzki, and later by Klausner’ (p. ii). Merkin also 
makes the related point that the novelist Lilienblum was already using a 
comparable style. On the other hand, Merkin notes, without drawing conclu- 
sions, that in the 60s Mendele's style appeared to be tugging in two directions at 
once: less Biblical in his non-fiction, more Biblical in his narrative. 

This last point illustrates our general criticism of Merkin's stand: he has not 
taken due account of the factor of ‘ register’. What was intrinsically not a new 
style in Mendele was indeed new in Mendele's narrative, thus it may indeed have 
fulfilled the need to portray ‘the typical life of the people’. So powerful is the 
force of linguistic registers, so heavy are the lines that divide them, that the 
transfer of dialects from genre to genre or register to register may give every 
appearance of a new style fashioned ex nihilo. What is more, all Merkin's 
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quantitative analysis does not get to grips with the particular grammatral 
subsystems used by Mendele. 

Fichman (1958) notes that Mendele himself called BeSeter Ra'am ‘a rew 
creation [...] speaking clearly and exactly like people of our own times’ [my 
translation]; Fichman is justly puzzled that in Mendele’s own autobiograpaic 
Reshimot LeToldotay, published in Sokolow’s Sefer Zikaron (5649) end 
apparently written before BeSeter Ra'am, there is no hint of an impend-ng 
stylistic volte-face—Mendele mentions en passant that his Luah Soharim of 
1879 was written in Mishnaic style but does not even vouchsafe much about nis 
Toldot HaTeva. Fichman does offer a solution to this problem—implicily: 
‘What was innovative about him was not that he released Mishnaic Hebrew 
and freed Hebrew style from Biblical melitzah—many had done so before Hm 
[...]. Mendele's style was the product of a new Weltgefuehl which preceded -he 
creation of the style. Mendele first adopted the essential melody in the sou! of 
the nation' [my translation]. Fichman keeps coming back to words hke 
‘ vitality ', “rhythm ’, * auditory sense’. He has, I believe, put his finger on wnat 
made BeSeter Ra'am the milestone it was—in the eyes of Mendele and his 
generation: (a) the re-deployment of a pre-existing variety of Hebrew into a 
relatively unwonted register; (b) the use of a new ‘style’, in the technical sense 
of a particular personal choice of elements within the general ‘synthetic’ 
system, a choice which somehow made for special vitality and popular melody. 
To these must be added Mendele's own literary devices, e.g. the humorous or 
pathetic play on lofty religious associations in anti-heroic contexts, the love of 
parallelism and synonymy (as described in Shaked (1965))—but this is aot 
inherent in the kernel linguistic system. 

Indeed, the very comic effect of Mendele's use of melitzot precludes trem 
from acting as input to the communal linguistic system; nor can they be seen as 
part of Mendele's own system. As Shaked observes, their comic impac is 
untranslatable; it stems from their very linguistic incongruity qua register. And 
beyond all this stands a more subjective factor: to what extent was BeSeter 
Ra'am perceived as an innovation? How far was the Hebrew author's cwn 
image of Hebrew style one of quasi-Biblical melitzah? This may rank equal in 
importance with anything one could establish about the actual language of 
Mendele and Hebrew belles-lettres in the years preceding BeSeter Ra'am. 

The task of the present paper is to take a step in a direction that none of the 
afore-mentioned scholars, Merkin included, have explored: how, precisely, zan 
one characterize Mendele's linguistic system, as seen in BeSeter Ra'am? We 
know that—seen in terms of a crude Biblical/Mishnaic/Synthetic distinctioa— 
Mendele and BeSeter Ra'am do not occupy a unique place in late nineteenth- 
century output, let alone in the cumulative input to the Hebrew readership. 3ut 
by looking that much closer, we may ultimately supply a key piece in some far 
clearer picture of the evolution of Native Hebrew. 


3. Prolegomenon to a grammatical analysis. melitzah and improvization 

Asked to characterize the morphology and syntax of BeSeter Ra’arz, a 
traditional analyst might well respond: 'a bit of everything. Thanks to 
Mendele's love for quotation and every kind of linguistic association with the 
whole spectrum of Jewish lore, one can expect to find any and every grammrati- 
cal feature, recherché or regular, in his writings. 

No wonder, then, that analysts of nineteenth-century Hebrew, fzced 
everywhere with quotation, limit themselves to asking where the quotations are 
from. Indeed, so obsessive has this issue been that analysts have been reluc:ant 
even to glance at material that does not appear to be associative and idiomatic 
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(by ‘idiomatic ’, I mean ‘ non-rule-governed ’, not “idiosyncratic °); thus Merkin 
(1978: iii) describing a piece from Toldot HaTeva Part 3: 


There is hardly a single word or a combination of words which do not derive 
from the Bible, whether taken directly or used in a Biblical structural form 
[. ..]. Those phrases in the passage which do not derive from the Bible are 
not only few in number but also are not idiomatic expressions [my italics] and 
do not show any relation to the classical sources of post-Biblical Hebrew 
literature. 


Now it is a commonplace that any study of a writer's grammatical style—his 
personal morphology and syntax—will be based primarily on the choices he 
makes (in terms both of frequencies and of qualitative choice) among the sum of 
grammatical elements in the language. Any grammatical idioms, i.e. standard 
idioms that jar with the grammatical system, will be discounted as 'non- 
systematic ', as will any grammatical idiosyncrasies, i.e. personal idioms—unless- 
their very frequency and breadth of distribution prove otherwise. Note inciden- 
tally that an author's ‘grammar’ is different from an individual's or com- 
munity's ‘ grammatical competence’ (in the Chomskyan sense of an inter- 
nalized rule-system)—we are working from the author's actual ‘ performance’, 
not from his detached judgements about his internalized grammatical * com- 
petence °. In fact, to look first at those grammatical elements that fall within the 
standard language is an eminently practical working procedure; one would not 
ordinarily expect idiosyncratic structures to feature in a writer's basic system, 
because his creativity typically operates not on a grammatical plane but on a 
stylistic one; the grammar is taken care of almost subconsciously by his 
internalized rule-system. 

Applying these procedures to Mendele's narratives, or to those of his fellow- 
maskilim, we immediately run into a problem: much of what he says seems to be 
a large but clearly finite set of quotations, couched in a jumble of grammatical 
systems, and little appears to be set in anything one could call Mendele's own 
system. Now, this assertion may sound circular—one might prefer to argue that 
it is Mendele's quotations that represent his grammatical system, and that he 
has no other (this is apparently what Merkin believes, insofar as he chooses to 
disregard phrases that ‘are not idiomatic expressions’). So we must elaborate 
on what we mean by ‘ one’s own system’. 

Modern linguistics holds that all speakers have an internalized grammar, 
which is a system of rules capable of generating an infinity of different 
utterances (depending on how complex one chooses to make them). It is of 
course possible to construct an artificial language containing just a finite list of 
sentences and no system of rules—but a meagre language this would be, and 
there are no spoken languages of this sort. Even written human languages are 
generally of the former kind: Balzac or Mann, for example, have an internalized 
grammar of ‘literary French/German ’ enabling them to generate an infinity of 
sentences and paragraphs, all of which fall into the conventional patterns of 
that particular brand of French/German. Note that it makes no odds that one 
cannot normally solicit a writer’s grammaticality judgements and seek directly 
to ascertain his own ‘ writer’s grammar’; it exists, and one can seek it in an 
analysis of his actual output. 

Now were a Hebrew writer to use only the limited Gf huge) number of 
quotations found in the classic sources, he may rightfully be said to possess no 
internalized ‘grammar’ of writing; his is like some artificial (i.e. machine) 
language constructed to generate a finite number of strings. But in practice, of 
course, Hebrew writers did have their own internalized rules. Quotation-struck 
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though they were, they manipulated the quotations in all manner of ways—not 
only semantically and pragmatically (as Shaked has described) but also lexically 
and grammatically. Merkin (1978a) has demonstrated Mendele’s technique of 
‘syntactic quotation *: taking a familiar construction with specific associations, 
and then fitting it out with other lexical material. Once a writer is doing this, he 
virtually has a system of rules capable of generating an infinity of variations on 
a set of grammatical constructions, with the vocabulary being inserted at will 
too. The analyst has just to be convinced that the author is indeed freely 
engaged in ‘syntactic quotation’ or ‘grammatical tinkering’ with all his 
sources and that this is no ‘ flash in the pan’ with the particular construction. 

Before, however, considering how to analyse quotation-style any further, let 
us return to the question with which this section began: should it not be 
precisely to the non-idiomatic, non-melitzic material in Mendele that one first 
turns for evidence of a productive grammatical system? If only to tie together 
the strings of quotations and semi-quotations, every Hebrew author must have 
need of certain rule-based grammatical elements (morphological forms or whole 
syntactic constructions, e.g. co-ordinative and adversative elements.) Artisti- 
cally, they may be so insignificant as to be below the horizon of consciousness. 
This is particularly so where they involve syntactic arrangement rather than 
morphology—syntax was traditionally beyond the ken of the Hebrew gram- 
marian, and it still largely is. This is not to say that a Rabbinic responsum or 
quasi-Biblical narrative was necessarily put together with mindless incongruity; 
rather, within any particular style, the grammatical ‘ nuts and bolts ' would tend 
to fall into a neat rule-based pattern, which is more than could always be said of 
the author’s output as a whole. 

Let us now examine in practice how one might analyse the grammar of 
nineteenth-century Hebrew such as BeSeter Ra'am. Here the terms melitzah and 
' jmprovization ° will be of use. 

The term melitzah is typically used for ‘ pseudo-Biblical rhetoric’ (Werses, 
1971); less typical, but more commendable, is the attempt by Shahevitch (1971) 
to factor out all the features usually and erroneously seen as necessary to 
melitzah qua Haskalah style: the complex, the obscure, the florid, clichés, 
rarities, quotations, and the bombastic. His conclusion: bombast is the key 
feature. 

Another widespread use of the term, however, is for the quotation- 
patchwork effect—thus, Lifschitz (cited apud Merkin, 1978a) says of Agnon: 
* One can occasionally sense the rhythm of melitzah and pasuk without a word 
from them appearing in his sentences’ [my translation]. Now if we wish to 
reserve the term melitzah for that which was most characteristic of Haskalah 
belles-lettres until the Native Revival, we must use it not for ‘ bombast’ per se— 
there is enough of it in any European literature, and there are other, interna- 
tional terms for it in Hebrew anyway—but rather for the use of quotation- 
patchworks as the very fabric of style. And its opposite, i.e. ‘ original' modes of 
expression, will be termed ' improvization °. 

Note that melitzah vs. improvization is not in essence a matter of style. Both 
modes can in principle yield bombast, and—depending on the source of the 
melitzah—neither need do so. Rather, it is a more fundamental matter: does the 
writer have within him a productive grammar at all? If he does, he will by 
definition ' improvize ’ with it, i.e. operate its rules to come up with any number 
of sentences that have probably never been written before. (In this linguistic 
rather than aesthetic sense, any writer or speaker is apt to be original.) And if he 
has not internalized a productive grammar, he will merely spout strings of 
prepared sentences. By contrast, issues of style, e.g. bombast and complexity, 
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involve the relationship between a grammar and what it says, or else the 
particular shape and workings of the grammar. It is significant for the 
distinction we wish to promote that Shahevitch, in the very article defining 
melitzah as bombast, traces the bombast to the Haskalah’s reliance on scripture 
and source. 

With the twin concepts of melitzah and improvization, we now consider in 
detail how to analyse a Haskalah text grammatically, focusing on two ques- 
tions: (a) Can melitzah reflect an internalized grammar, and in what ways? Is it, 
for example, comparable to metaphor and other idioms? (b) How shall melitzah 
be identified? 

(a) Let us distinguish between total and partial melitzah. ‘Total melitzah’ 
involves both the grammatical and the lexical elements of the source quotation. 
* Partial melitzah’ typically involves just the grammatical skeleton, with new 
lexical matter replacing the original—an example is Mendele’s manipulation of 
the “expanded colon’ construction (e.g. in Cant. 4:8: itti millevanon, kalla/itti 
millevanon tavo'i * With me from Lebanon, O bride, with me from Lebanon 
shalt thou come’), cf. Merkin (1978a). Only partial melitzah can tell us much 
about the writer's grammar—if used with some degree of frequency and lexical 
variation (as is indeed the case with the ‘expanded colon’ and many other 
syntactic allusions in Mendele), a grammatical allusion can amount to an 
internalized * rule’. By contrast, a given construction found in a total melitzah, 
or even in a whole variety of total melitzot, can never be any more significant for 
the author's internalized grammar than is a recurrent idiom, say, ‘come what 
may’ or ‘ be it as it may’, for the productive use of the subjunctive in English. 

If the total melitzah should concern us, it may be as a (potential) indication 
as to which structures were perceived as simple and which as arcane. Were a 
large survey to reveal that a writer, in using source-quotations outside the 
‘popular’ scriptures (Pentateuch, Prophetic readings, prayers, etc.), were 
limiting himself to quotations meeting certain grammatical/lexical simplicity 
requirements, one could take this as evidence for an organizational feature in 
the writers grammatical ‘competence ’*—rather as the way in which one 
simplifies when addressing a foreigner says something about one’s grammatical 
organization but not about one’s general grammatical ‘ competence '.' 

(b) While clearly distinct in general, melitzah and improvization often melt 
together. For example, in the phrase ‘ish ba'ar ve-lo yeda’ (BeSeter Ra'am), does 
the intercalation of ve into a quotation from Psalms (recasting a clause as a 
noun-phrase) render the whole string an improvization and thus of significance 
for the author's personal grammar? And this example is not the trickiest. In our 
analysis of BeSeter Ra'am, directly following, we have in fact discounted any 
cases that seemed too associative. Nor is it self-evident how to treat very short 
and frequent phrases such as 'ad 'eyn mispar * without number '. Presumably the 
final shape of the system will retroactively define these as ' grammatical' or 
' extra-grammatical ’. 

Another problem is how to spot the more obscure melitzah, from the lesser- 
known Midrashim or Masechtot or prayers. In the analysis that follows (highly 
abbreviated), I have chosen to ignore this difficulty—by slightly shifting the 
import of the analysis, from the writer's personal grammar to an underlying 
collective ‘ langue’. This is best left till section 5. 


4. Abbreviated analysis of part of BeSeter Ra'am 

I analysed the first 45% (some 4,500 words) of BeSeter Ra'am, concentrat- 
ing on syntax and morphology, noting the phenomena where one has choices 
rather than predictables like past tense paradigms. Many phenomena were too 
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infrequent; I shall overlook them here. Others were in sufficient evidence to 
suggest probable patterns. The reader, noting the smallness of the sample, 
should judge the findings accordingly. 


Adverbial clauses of time 

‘When’ (in its various senses) is four times keshe, thrice be-sha'a she or bi- 
zman she, twice (mi-)kevan she and twice be-'et (followed asyndetically by the 
subject of the time clause). Three times, too, it is conveyed by ve introducing a 
tenseless clause (e.g. ve-yadeha 'al kresa ‘ with her hands on her belly’); and 
twice by be + gerund. We found no ka'asher or ki. 

Here, already, in this first small corner of syntax, we see how uninstructive is 
the traditional Biblical vs. post-Biblical perspective. Some specifically Biblical 
structures are present (be-'et, be + gerund, ve + present tense), others are 
lacking (e.g. ki, ka'asher). 


Adverbial clauses of cause 

* Because’ is four times she (once she-harey), twice ki, and once each mipney 
she, ho'il ve, de (in the expression de-mehezey ke ‘ because it appears like’). 
Absent are mishum, me ahar, heyot, ba'avur, ya'an. 


Adverbial clauses of circumstance 

We have four instances of an asyndetic clause, opening with a present tense 
verb. In three of them, the clause follows (directly or otherwise) the noun it 
refers back to, e.g. heshiv ha-’ish ha-dover bi, mar'e ba-'etsba' 'al ... * answered 
the man addressing me, pointing with his finger to ...’; in the other one, it 
precedes the main clause: shovtim mi-kol melakha, be-lo afsar u-meteg ve-resen, 
mitnahalim sham ba-'atsaltayim tsemed susim-yehudiyim ‘ completely idle, with 
no halter, bridle and reins, a pair of Jewish horses trot along at half pace’. There 
are also two similar cases with a present tense adjective, but there is no 
preceding comma to create a separate clause. 


Agreement : Definiteness 

Where a head noun is definite, both it and any modifying adjectives take ha 
(save where the head noun is suffixed). But where the modifier is ze and the 
inflections thereof, the whole use of ha is optional: there are at least a dozen 
cases of both ha... ha-ze/zo/elefelu and X ze/zo/ele. 

When the head noun is suffixed, Aa is not found in our two examples: 
haverta zo ‘ this friend of hers’, dvarekha ele ‘ these words of yours’. 

When the determiner precedes its head noun, the former rejects ha. There 
are four examples of the type ele ha-nashim ‘ these women ’; and four of the type 
oto ha- 'ish * that man’ (in one the noun too was without Aa: be-'ota shana ' in 
that year ’.) 


Appositional clauses (mishpetey tokhen) 

Three cases showed particular traits one might not have expected. Two 
examples of the head noun discontinuous with the clause: ha-kol nishma ki... 
‘the report was heard that ...’, ha-ra'ayot kenegdi she-'eyn midat ha-rahamim 
. . . * the evidence facing me that there is no quality of mercy...’ And one case of 
ze she as an expletive head noun: hode lo 'af 'ata be-ze, she-ha-kislonim . . .' you 
too concede to him that the Kisalonites . . .". 


Present tense copula ‘ be’ 
The present tense copula appears to be optional between two nouns or 
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between noun and preposition phrase (elsewhere we lack data). However, one 
may have ultimately to appeal to various other factors such as affect copulas in 
contemporary Hebrew, e.g. the ' scale of definiteness °, complexity and length. 

Between two nouns: four examples with copula; and a further four with 
copula postposed, e.g. ele ha-nashim dabraniyot hen ' these women are chatter- 
boxes' (this is not a matter of extraposition, for reasons we cannot broach 
now). Three examples lack copula, e.g. (two non-definite nouns!) yeladim be-lo 
yaldut mahaze atsev ve-nora me'od ‘ children who have no childhood are a truly 
sad and awful sight’. 

Between noun and prep. phrase: two examples with copula, two without— 
contrast yeladim be-lo yaldut hem ki-netu'im ‘ children who have no childhood- 
are as if planted’ and rishmey kisalon ke-darbanot u-khe-masmerot ‘ impressions 
of Kisalon are like goads and nails’. 


Comparatives 

* More than’ is conveyed twice by unqualified mi and once (in a context 
where mi is still possible nowadays) by yoter mi. 

' Like’ + clause is expressed twice by kemo she, once by keshem she (none of 
these were ‘manner adverbials °’, but rather ‘just as x, so too y’). kaasher is 
found only melitzically. 


Co-ordination 

Aside from ve and 'o, clause co-ordination is performed once each by eia, lo 
rak ... ki gam, (ve-lo zo bilvad) 'ela she ...; noun phrase co-ordination three 
times by beyn . . u-veyn, once each by beyn... ve, ‘im... 'im and safek .. . safek. 

Two instances of ' pseudo-co-ordinators’ using ve in another way: kodem 
netinat yadkha lahem ve-'ata medaber 'imam * before giving your hand to them, 
you're talking to them’ and 'omnam haya ma'ase ve-hivhilu 'et kisalon ‘ true, 
there was a case where they terrified Kisalon '. 


Correlative Preposition + Conjunct Adverb l 
There are three cases where a preposition sone an adverbial clause is 
correlated with a ‘mirror’ conjunct adverb introducing the main clause that 
follows: ve-'af 'al pi she .. . 'af- ia a ‘nevertheless ’ and m) ve- 'im 
. . af-’al-pi-khen ...; also u-khemo she . , kakh . . ‘just as...so...”. 


Definite Article . 

ha in construct phrases, even set phrases, seems always to precede the second 
element, e.g. ba'aley ha-batim ‘ the householders’, beyt ha-midrash ‘ the House 
of Study ’; this despite two construct phrases that are clearly being treated as a 
single word, to judge from the position of the possessive suffix: talit-ktano ‘ his 
small Tallit’, kesut-shabato ‘his Sabbath clothes’. 


Extraposition 

This is a frequent construction, not geared in the main (as in contemporary 
prose) to putting the topical noun back in first position after it has ceded it to an 
element such as yesh. An example: ve-ha-sedek ha-ze me’ahorey ha-beged |. . .] 
'etsel ha-kisloni hu niftah ‘and this split on the back of the garment ... on the 
Kisalonite it opens '. There are even two instances of * backward extraposition ’, 
e.g. tso'adim hem pesi'a ketana DETUR ha-ele ‘ they're taking a small step, 
these friends’. 


^ 


bel 
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Genitive 

The great majority of genitives here involve a construct phrase. Only eight 
times does simple shel ‘ of’ occur where a construct would have sufficed; and 
only four times a shel + construct (e.g. perusha shel milat rahamim ‘the 
meaning of the word rahamim’). As if to underscore the heavy duty that the 
simple construct does, Mendele even favours phrases which today would be 
considered contrived, e.g. hen ele ketsot rishmey peney kisalon * these are the 
extremes of the impressions of Kisalon °, mitsvat nikur eyney aherim ‘ the duty of 
taking out others’ eyes’, kol ba'aley bateha ' the sound of its householders’. 

Adjectival constructs are similarly widespread, e.g. geluyat garon va-hasufat 
zero'ot * with bared throat and uncovered arms’. 


Imperative 
Positive requests employ the imperative, not the ‘ future tense’. The future 
+ suffix -a (cohortative) appears once. 


Negation 

Present tense negation uses eyn, not /o. Of 17 instances of copula eyn, 13 
involved suffixed eyn and just 4 eyn + subject (e.g. eyn ha-nashim mohalot ‘ the 
women do not forgive’). 


Nominalization 

The verbal noun (e.g. hatayat petilat ha-ner ‘the bending of the candle 
wick °) is found ten times denoting an action (rather than an entity); the gerund 
form, i.e. the Classical infinitive construct without /e, is found five times in an 
adverbial context, e.g. Jikrat bo’o ‘to his arrival'—and not always with a 
suffixed pronoun: ata mesiah libkha me-histakel bi-feneyhen ' you distract your 
heart from contemplating their faces’. 


Direct Object 

‘et is variously necessary, optional or absent, according to context. It is 
necessary directly before an object noun with fa, save for two of the instances 
where the object precedes the verb and a case of ha-kol (hu yodea ha-kol ' he 
knows everything’) as in today's usage. ‘et seems to be optional where ka has 
been embedded in a construct phrase, e.g. kisam bolea perutot ha-tsibur ‘ their 
pocket gobbles up the public's pennies' vs. ha-makefet 'et shuley ha-beged 
‘which surrounds the edges of the garment’; so too where a noun is definite by 
virtue of its possessive suffix: 'azvu mishkenoteyhem ‘they left their dwellings ' 
vs. zor'ot 'et kov'eyhen kil'ayim ' sow their hats with mixed seed ’ (at least twenty 
cases of each). 


Object Clauses 

Apparently indiscriminate use is made of she and ki as object conjunc- 
tions—even in the five instances of ‘subject to object raising’ (t.e. where the 
subject of the subordinate clause is anticipated earlier in the main clause), e.g. 
kol ro'eha yakirum ki kislonim hem ‘ all who see it will recognize them as being 
Kisalonites' vs. u-mokhiah 'alav she-eyno ... *and proves about him that he 
does not...’. 


Partitive 

The headless partitive (mi... meaning ‘some of/one of . . .") occurs twice as 
predicate of ‘ be’ (e.g. hu min ha-melamdim ha-seridim ‘ he is one of the remnant 
teachers"), once as predicate of yesh 'there is', and just once as subject 
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(u-mehem sifteyhem ve-rosh hotmam tsevu'im u-mehem ... * and some of them 
have painted lips and a painted tip of the nose and some of them . . ."). 


Proleptic Object 
There are just two instances, e.g. ekra la le-'isha hakhama zo * I shall call 
that wise woman’. 


Interrogative 
Direct yes/no questions are conveyed three times with no particle (though 
perhaps with an adjustment in word order) atem mabitim ... ‘are you 


looking?', shoma'at ‘at ? ‘do you hear?’, ve-'ata, reb mendel, mevin ‘ata 
devarekha ... ? * And you, Reb Mendel, do you apprehend your words ...?’ As 
for the two instances of a particle, they both involve vekhi. 


Relative Clause 

Where the relative clause opens with a present tense verb/adjective (which 
today affords the choice between ha, she and asher as conjunction), we found an 
overwhelming use of ha, a handful of she and no asher. 

Where the relative clause has an unspoken verb ‘to be’ + adverbial, there 
are four instances with she and four with no conjunction whatsoever, e.g. 
ba-'ahad ha-miktso'ot she-be-mohakhem ‘in one of the subjects in your brain’ 
vs. ha-salim 'im betsim ' the baskets with eggs’. But other factors are at work 
here. Where the relative element is oblique (object or adverbial), the conjunction 
is she (never asyndetic); the positioning of such relative elements as bo, lahem 
cannot be assessed from our scanty data. 

Where the ‘ relative head noun’ is a pronoun, there are four cases of ma she, 
one of mi she and one of ze she (kol ze she-’amarta ‘ all that you said’). We have 
two instances of unsaid head (ve-yesh bahem she-ha-kol kor’im lahem ... ‘and 
among them are [people] whom everyone calls . . .", ve-khol ha-holek 'alay ' and 
all [those] who disagree with me’), and none of asher. There is one curious case 
of she by itself introducing a ‘ sentence relative °: ploni ze . . . malve be-ribit, she- 
bilbel 'et kol ha-'asefa ... ‘this what's-his-name ... lends with interest, which 
confused the entire gathering . . .'. 


Tense 

The habitual present is equally expressed by ‘ present tense’ and by ‘ future 
tense’. Narrative past is usually ' past tense’, with scarcely a non-melitzic case 
of conversive tense. The compound past occurs just once (keshe-hayinu 
mesaprim pa'am ahat ... '* when we were recounting on one occasion . . .). The 
use of ' present tense ' in an adverbial or relative clause already set in a past time 
context is infrequent: mi-kitevey 'et 'ivrim, ha-munahim lefanav * from Hebrew 
periodicals placed in front of him '. Our data on subjunctive uses are too slight. 
We also found just one instance each of the compound future (yehe mar'e * will 
show ’) and cohortative. 

To summarize, these findings are intended to be a highly preliminary 
illustration of the direction which, we believe, future research into nineteenth- 
century Hebrew should take. The absence or near-absence of many major 
elements in Biblical or post-Biblical Hebrew—the de-definitized head noun 
Cashmura ha-rishona ‘ the first watch °), proleptic object, shel, compound tense, 
asyndetic or ‘asher relative, ha or ha'im in questions, headless relative clauses, 
etc. etc.—makes it plain how inadequate is the traditional preoccupation with 
the simple Biblical/non-Biblical dichotomy. Indeed, one may fancy that it wasa 
convenient way of fudging real syntactic analysis, by taking refuge in the 


if 
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simplistic realm of etymology. A fuller and more detailed analysis of BeSeter 
Ra'am will appear in a forthcoming study (Glinert, forthcoming). 


5. Mendele's underlying ‘ langue’ 

In section 2 we backed the widespread view that Mendele's ' second phase’ 
Hebrew style was, in grammar though evidently not in devices, a redeployment 
of a widely-used non-fictional ' synthetic ' style. 

Now it has been proposed, e.g. by Bendavid (1967) and Shahevitch (1971: 
667 f.), that the lack of a native-spoken Hebrew meant that the Maskilim and 
their readers felt bombast and melitzah was the only natural mode of expres- 
sion, i.e. the ‘ synthetic’ tradition was not a general cohesive alternation. Their 
grounds are, be it noted, theoretical; there is no large body of linguistic analysis 
to bear them out. But, one may point out, any number of cultures have 
supported a thoroughly cohesive and conventional literary language far 
removed from the vernacular (‘ diglossic ’}—to Literary Arabic, Sanskrit, Latin, 
one may add ‘synthetic Hebrew’. For all of these, the existence of a native 
vernacular has counted for nothing. 

Indeed, one may talk of a literary language as a ‘ langue '—4de Saussure’s 
(1949) term for that system lodged in the collective unconscious of an entire 
speech community, not evidenced in full in the actual speech of any individual 
writer/speaker but presumed to lurk behind it. This ‘ langue’ is the product of a 
massive input—1in the case of Hebrew or any other literary language, a written 
input. It may be assumed that the Maskilim, even if they read no more than just 
the Bible and each other's poetry (an extreme unlikelihood), possessed a 
Hebrew ' langue '—distilled conceivably by catalysis of their European native 
vernaculars—however regularly they may have repressed it in favour of 
bombast and quotation. 

Using the vast non-self-conscious synthetic output of the times, there is thus 
every prospect that we can eventually analyse Mendele's grammar on the basis 
of a steadily crystallizing picture of Haskalah non-fictional grammar as a whole; 
and many of those cases where now one can only ask oneself, ‘ Is this Mendele’s 
improvization or a quotation?’ will look after themselves. 


6. Mendele's ' langue’ and the * Revival’ 

Of Mendele's literary impact there is no doubt; Bialik already acclaimed his 
style as a classic. But, device and technique aside, was Mendele in core-linguistic 
terms a model for an age which experienced the Native Revival? 

Little, in fact, is known of the direct sources of Native Hebrew, be it formal 
or colloquial. It is often felt that colloquial Hebrew is an offshoot of some 
unspecified literary register, heavily contaminated by Yiddish and other ver- 
naculars. As for today's literary or formal registers, few questions are asked; 
scholars normally make do with the notion that it combines the Biblical and 
post-Biblical. 

More recently, it has been stressed that the colloquial may have grown 
organically out of a more general hotchpotch of the popular religious sources— 
Chumash-Rashi, Haftarot, Siddur, Tehillim, Kitsur Shulhan Arukh (Rabin, 
1985); and indeed as long ago as 1954 (when purists were at their zenith) Halkin 
wrote [my translation]: * Here [in Perl’s Megale Temirin] we have the evolution 
of the Hebrew language towards a popular spoken Hebrew in the fullest sense of 
the word. These stylistic elements are those that existed in popular Erez-Yisrael 
speech until the take-over by the younger’ generation ...'. Halkin saw the 
popular Torah commentaries such as Kli Yakar, Alshikh, with their careless 
and illogical-looking grammar and syntax, as the real model there. But Rabin 
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(personal communication) has doubted whether the first Revival speakers 
discriminated between the sources they processed, in terms, say, of register. 

In a study to appear shortly, however, I adduce evidence of clear register 
consciousness at the very dawn of the Native Revival. I analyse the early 
primers attested to have been actively employed by the revivalists and which, by 
virtue of their ‘ direct method ’, ought to have fed the main colloquial input into 
the nascent language. Now we find a great gap between these quasi-Biblical 
primers and the casual language (as it has been attested over the past half- 
century). Of course the spoken Hebrew used by the teachers in all the other 
subjects they taught, and the Hebrew of those early geography and history 
textbooks, etc., was undoubtedly different from that of these primers—but their 
total ineffectiveness cries out for explanation. It cannot reasonably be put down 
to the resistance of the Yiddish substrate; casual Hebrew so clearly has its share 
of unnecessary un-Yiddish-like structures (e.g. ‘et and the negative imperative 
with 'a/) Nor was there blanket rejection of Biblical structures, as today's 
Hebrew illustrates (e.g. ‘et; lashevet-type infinitives; double ha agreement). 
Rather, casual Hebrew seems to have rejected some register of Hebrew, by 
reference not to its origins but to its then status; or rather, seeing that many 
usages in the early primers were not rejected per se, casual Hebrew appears to 
have made a positive choice of register for its output. 

What was this register? Of pre-Revival speech we have no verbatim records; 
nor was there much of it. Of casual correspondence (as against formal 
correspondence in journals) there is little trace; and the countless rabbinical 
responsa are both more self-conscious and more technical than everyday 
correspondence. Rather, there was that vast band of non-fictional input—the 
press, the popular sciences, history, biography—set ın ‘synthetic’ style and 
presumably as familiar to the first (adult) speakers of Hebrew and to the new 
littérateurs as Chumash-Rashi, Siddur and Kitzur can ever have been. This 
register, 1n fact, can be assumed to have fashioned the written as well as the 
spoken language, particular as the mists of melitzah cleared. 

In this paper I have attempted to dig below and beyond the melitzah of 
Mendele's BeSeter Ra'am, in search of something of this vast collective 
linguistic unconscious. However pioneering BeSeter Ra'am may have been in 
the limited sphere of Hebrew belles-lettres, its significance in the organic 
development of today's standard grammar can only be known if we know much 
more about (a) today's Hebrew, and (b) the language of the whole range of 
writings familiar to the Founders. For, like Ben Yehuda, Mendele's great 
grammatical contribution may have been to give some sort of green light to 
others heading the same way as he. 
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CUSTOMARY KHUL' AS REFLECTED IN THE 
SIJILL OF THE LIBYAN SHARI‘A COURTS! 


By AHARON LAYISH 


1. Introduction 

Khul‘, according to its shar T definition, is a wife's ‘ redemption of herself’ 
from the marriage tie, with the husband's consent, by the use of the word khul‘, 
or a verb derived from it, ın return for consideration. The husband, not the wife, 
dissolves the marriage tie; he must be legally competent to divorce the wife, and 
the wife must be legally competent to enter into a contractual divorce agreement 
for consideration (Anderson, 1970: 367). She is a party to the proceedings for 
divorce by shar‘ khul', just as she is a party to the marriage contract. She 
generally compensates the husband by returning the dower (which is her 
property under the sAari'a), wholly or in part, in exchange for her freedom. This 
is the picture emerging from the sijill and confirmed by research elsewhere. 

However, the Libyan sijill shows far-reaching deviations from the pattern of 
sharT khul'; they consist mainly in compensating the husband by the dower 
which the woman is due to receive upon her marriage to another man, or even in 
making the remarriage conditional on the return of the dower to the first 
husband. This is attested by dozens of instances, and it seems that we have not 
to do here with a marginal phenomenon. Although these practices have already 
been observed in North Africa and other parts of Africa and in the Middle East, 
the Libyan sijill makes it possible to study more exactly the mechanism of this 
khul‘, hereinafter referred to as ‘ customary khul” since it is mainly inspired by 
custom. In fact, the shari'a has deviated from it by adapting its mechanism to 
the norms required by the transformation of the wife from an object of sale in 
marriage-by-purchase, under customary law, into a party to a marriage contract 
under the shari'a (Layish and Shmueli, 1979: 38). 

Scholars agree that khul‘ is rooted in pre-Islamic custom, except that 
according to the latter, the dower was not returned to the wife but to her clan. 
There is no express reference to khul‘ in the Qur'an though a trace of it may 
perhaps be found in the wife's right to redeem herself by returning the dower 
(2:229). Orthodox exegesis too relates that right to the khul‘ custom. A hint of 
khul' may be found in the hadith as well, though the reference here is only to the 
wife's initiative for dissolution while dissolution itself is reserved to the husband 
(Stern, 1939: 129 ff.; Linant de Bellefonds, 1965 : 422). Bousquet found vestiges 
of marriage-by-purchase among the Berbers of the Kabyle Mountains, with 
whom customary khul' prevails. In his estimation, marriage there is like a sale 
rather than like a shar 7 marriage. Among those Berbers, it is usual to * sell’ the 
wife to the husband even before she reaches maturity. A woman ' sold ° passes to 
the almost total domination of the husband; she owes him obedience and 
faithfulness, and he may subject her to corporal punishment. The consideration 
for the ‘ sale’ or ‘ delivery’ of the woman is the dower. The future husband (or 


! This article is based on a paper presented at the BRISMES Annual Conference held at the 
University of Exeter on 12-15 July, 1987 It 1s part of a comprehensive study, Divorce in the Libyan 
family: a study based on the sijill of the shari'a courts of Ajdabiya and Kufra. My colleague, Professor 
John Davis, who painstakingly photographed thousands of documents from the sll (see his ‘A 
note on some Libyan archives in Canterbury’, BRISMES vol 9, no 2, 1982, 75-79), invited me to 
work on them, and I wish to thank him for his generosity and for his advice and guidance 
throughout my endeavour. I also wish to thank the Eliot College of the University of Kent at 
y a the kind hospitality extended to me and the technical assistance provided by its 
secretarial staff. 
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his relatives) must pay it to the wife's father (or to other agnatic relatives). It is a 
condition of the marriage and essential to its validity. At the same time, such a 
marriage is not a sale in the full sense of the word, like the sale of a slave, since 
the woman retains certain succession rights in her father's estate; her share does 
not become the husband's property and he has no rights in it; in fact, there is 
complete separation of property between the spouses; the wife cannot be 
compelled to move into the marital residence. Colucci too notes that the 
Cyrenaicans treat women like property (mal) and that, therefore, he who has a 
right to them (the agnatic guardian) may sell them. In fact, the only legitimate 
kind of Cyrenaican marriage is essentially the purchase of a woman. As we shall 
see, some vestiges of marriage-by-purchase can be detected in Libyan custom- 
ary khul' (Bousquet, 1950: 52£, 59, 64, 68; Bousquet, 1945: 8; Colucci, 
1932: 38ff. ). 

The special feature of the North African shari‘a courts 1s the encounter of 
the custom of a tribal society with the shari‘a in its Maliki version. In fact, the 
tension between these two poles is the main axis of this article. 


2. The features and application of customary khul‘ 

Most customary khul‘ divorces involve mutual renunciation of marital 
rights, such as waiting-period maintenance and dower, arising out of the 
dissolution of the marriage tie. But the special characteristic of customary khul‘ 
is the undertaking to return the balance of the dower, or to pay compensation in 
addition to the dower, ‘upon her marriage to another man so that he may 
divorce her for it’ (‘inda igtirGniha bi-zawj akhar (or: ghayrihi) li-yutalliqahà ‘ala 
dhalika).* Sometimes the wife is a full-fledged, exclusive party to the customary 
khul' proceedings. She conducts negotiations with the husband on the exact 
terms of the khul‘, and each side carries out its part. In one case, e.g., the wife 
said: ‘I redeem myself (khala'tu) from my husband for my whole dower, the 
prompt and the deferred, specified in my marriage contract, and I undertake to 
pay him... when I am able to marry someone else .... I have delivered to him 
all I have received of the prompt dower and the clothing (kiswa), and there is 
nothing left of my financial liability (dhimma) but these ... so that he may 
divorce me in return.’ The husband ‘ consented to this and agreed to wait for the 
said payment’. Eventually, he divorced her by a single khulT repudiation. In 
another case, the wife initiated dissolution after eight months of marriage and 
undertook to support herself during the waiting-period, as well as to pay the 
husband eight pounds ‘ upon her marriage to another husband in order that he 
may divorce her in return’. The husband agreed to these terms and divorced 
her.? 

According to the shari‘a, the freedom of marriage of a divorced woman is 
unlimited provided that there are no skar impediments to the marriage, such 
as non-observance of the waiting-period or a forbidden degree of kinship 
(mahram) to the intended husband; her marriage to another man cannot be 
made conditional on the payment of a debt to her former husband; non- 
payment of a debt is merely a ground for a civil claim. Any restrictions on 
remarriage are apparently imposed by the woman of her own free will. In this 
respect, we have to do here with a compromise between the shari'a, according to 
which the wife is a party to the divorce proceedings, and the custom adopted by 
the wife of her own choice. However, it is not certain that the shart norm 


2e g , KD59-73, KSI: p. 20 no. 39, 8.11.59. 

3 AP.E4, p. 137, no 127, 23.5.47 and A:E104, p. 182, no. 314, 28.2.53, respectively See also 
ibid , no. 315, 28.2.53; B2ZK.M38-43: T41-3, K8: p. 62, no. 157, 14.6.42; AP:E2, p. 174, no. 169, 
11.10.47; A:E103, p. 150, no. 265, 13.12.52. 
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appearing from the above examples as to the wife’s personal involvement in 
khul' proceedings reflects the actual facts. It is possible that the court is trying to 
couch proceedings conducted according to custom in terms fitting the shari'a 
and that the wife is not 1n fact a party to the proceedings or at any rate not an 
exclusive party, as we shall see below. In some cases in which the wife is 
presented in the sijill as a full partner in the negotiations for a customary khul‘ 
divorce, it seems that, owing to difficulties in raising the necessary funds for 
compensating the husband or because the latter demands it as security for the 
fulfilment of her financial obligation, she enlists the help of her father in the 
compensation arrangement. Thus, in one case, the wife redeemed herself by 
compensating her spouse with the whole of her dower and marital rights. After 
"he proved against her that she still owed him seven pounds of her prompt 
dower, she and her father undertook to pay them to him upon her marriage to 
another man '—all this in return for (ff nazir) his divorcing her by taláq. 
Similarly, in another case, it was stated that the wife ‘ redeemed herself with her 
deferred dower and she and her father undertook to return the prompt dower to 
him ... upon her marriage to another man.' * Cases of this kind too represent a 
compromise between custom and shari‘a: the financial arrangement is purely 
customary, but it is the wife, not her father, who conducts the negotiations, and 
although the father's support is enlisted he is not a formal party to the 
transaction; from a technical legal point of view, the obligation to return the 
dower falls on the wife alone. In this sen' e, we may see here a transitional stage 
between customary and shar't khul‘, provided that the gàdi does not intervene 
by smoothing custom so as to adapt it, as far as possible, to the shart norm. In 
one case, the wife appeared in court with her mother (rather than with her father 
or some other agnatic relative), which demonstrates a wife's competence to 
conduct negotiations for her freedom.’ 

Still, in most cases of customary khul‘, the wife's agnatic relatives, and 
especially her father, were directly involved in the proceedings, assuming every 
financial and other liability for the fulfilment of the conditions agreed upon with 
the divorcing husband. Thus, in one case, the husband alleged in court, in the 
absence of the wife, that his father-in-law had undertaken to give him some 
camels, a sum of money in cash and some jewelry upon his daughter's marriage 
to another man. The father-in-law confirmed this version and undertook that if 
his daughter claimed anything from the divorcing husband in contravention of 
the agreement between them, he, the father-in-law, would indemnify him for 
any monetary damage incurred through filing the claim in court. In a further 
case, the wife's father waived all his daughter's marital rights and undertook to 
pay to the divorcing husband ‘ what he received of his daughter's dower ... 
upon her marriage to another man ...’. He added: ‘If my daughter demands 
any marital nghts from this her husband, we shall satisfy her out of my own 
money.' In a similar case, the divorced woman's father undertook to pay a 
certain amount ‘upon my daughter's marriage to another man’. He added: 
‘Furthermore, if, breaking away from my control, she marries without my 
permission . . . for less than that amount, I undertake to pay it in full of my own 
volition without any resistance or delay.’ 6 The instances before us reflect the 
customary norm in its full supremacy with a slight concession to the shari‘a 
prompted by the character of the authority before which the matter is brought: 
the wife is not a party to the khul‘ proceedings but the object of a transaction 


4KD59-73, KSI: p 15, no 29, 27.9.59 and K48: p 64, no 125, 18.10.60, respectively. 

5 KD59-73, p. 206, no. 496, 10 9.64. 
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between her father (who receives her dower upon her remarriage) and her 
former husband. But since, in the Shari‘a Court, the wife may, under tae 
sharia, claim the fulfilment of her marital rights as a divorced woman, an 
undertaking by her father to satisfy such claims is required. 

Occasionally a male agnatic relative (usually the father) acts as her deputy 
(nà'ib) or agent (wakil) in divorce proceedings. Thus, in one case, the wife's 
father, by virtue of a power of attorney from her, waived all her marital rights 
and undertook to his son-in-law to pay a certain sum ' when his daughter is able 
to marry another man’. He also undertook that if his daughter claimed 
anything contrary to the agreement between them ‘he will be liable for it [tne 
claim] to the honourable Shari'a Court’. In a further case the father, as his 
daughter's ná'ib, undertook to pay a certain sum upon her marriage to anotker 
man, adding that if she claimed anything from her former husband ' by virtue of 
a right due to her under the shari‘a’ he will pay it to her out of his own money.’ 
According to the Maliki school, no legal status is required in order to conduct 
negotiations with the husband concerning kAul'. Even a third party who has 20 
family or legal tie with the wife may stipulate with the husband that he shall 
divorce her by khul'—even against her will—provided that he, the third party— 
and not the wife—pays compensation to the husband (Linant de Bellefonds, 
1965: 423, 428 f.). This is a carry-over from the customary concept of marriage- 
by-purchase, according to which the wife is not a party to the divorce 
negotiations. 

Sometimes both spouses are represented by their fathers, which stresses even 
more the customary character of the proceedings. Thus, in one case, the trvo 
fathers agreed upon customary khul‘; the husband's father, as his son's waFil, 
agreed to the conditions, saying: ‘I have already divorced (qad tallaqtu) [the 
name of the wife] from her husband, my son [name], who is absent from the 
session of the court.’ ® In another case, in which the husband was represented dy 
his father and the wife was herself a party to the negotiations, it was stated that 
the husband's father had divorced his daughter-in-law, saying: * The woman Las 
redeemed herself [with] the specific dower, which she has delivered to him [to the 
husband's father], and he has entered to her debit [as compensation] the 
financial loss (khas@ra) caused to him [the dower, gifts and a certain sum] .. .; 
when she finds a husband he shall pay that sum before the reading of al-Fat ha 
[the solemnization of the marriage].' It is not clear from this document whether 
the reference is to the loss caused to the husband or to the loss caused to ais 
father as the person who financed the dower and the other expenses connec:ed 
with the marriage. In one case, the wife was represented in customary kFul‘ 
proceedings by her guardian. It was agreed between the husband and -he 
guardian that the latter should pay the husband a certain sum out of his own 
money when the ward (rabiba) married another man. The guardian also 
undertook to maintain her during the waiting-period. It seems that .he 
guardian, in accordance with the customary norm, treats the ward's dower as 
his own money, whence his readiness to compensate the husband upon aer 
remarriage. It is also quite possible that the guardian holds succession rights of 
the ward and is therefore prepared to maintain her during the waiting-pericd.? 
This phenomenon has also been observed in Northern Nigeria. Anderson nctes 
that the wife is seldom able to raise funds of her own for her redemption; much 


? AP.E2, p. 182, no. 178, 8 I 48 and A:E102, p. 333, no. 567, 23.6 54, respectively 

3 A:E104, p. 226, no. 375, ? 7.53. See also KD59-73, K48: p. 82, no. 159, 28.3.61; K48: p. 178, 
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more often her guardian or her family pays the dower to her husband, expecting 
to recoup themselves by an identical amount upon her remarriage or to collect it 
secretly from her new husband (Anderson, 1970: 209). 

The particulars of the financial arrangement between the parties to a 
customary khul‘ are, as one may expect, settled outside the Shari‘a Court on a 
voluntary basis. The arrangement is recorded in the qussa or qussat al-mar’a, 
literally: * lock of hair’ or * wife's lock of hair °. This term, which has been found 
only in the sijill of Kufra, is a popular-customary expression. It describes a kind 
of promissory note drawn up to guard against the unexpected. Colucci explains 
that the father's obligation, * written [on his daughter's] lock of hair’, to pay the 
agreed amount to the husband upon the daughter's marriage to another man is 
contracted in case she dies before remarrying, lest the husband lose his financial 
right (Colucci, 1932: 43, idem, 1927: 26). The usual formula is: ‘ Entered (kutiba) 
[or: recorded (sujjila)] to her [the wife's] debit (‘alayha) the amount of... in her 
‘lock of hair’ [as follows:] ** When she marries another man, he shall pay the 
said amount ".' ^ All the kinds of compensation which the wife owes to her 
divorcer—various jewelry, household effects, livestock, etc.—are sometimes 
specified, with an indication of their total monetary value; ‘ they are recorded in 
the arrangement until he who seeks her hand is caused to pay the said 
amount.’ !! It is sometimes expressly noted—again, apparently, for reasons of 
legal certainty—that the compensation shall be paid ‘ before the making of the 
marriage contract with her [by the new husband]' or—more frequently— 
‘before the public reading of [Sürat] al-Fatiha’, which is—as mentioned 
above—equivalent to the formation of the marriage tie. In other words: the 
payment of the compensation is a condition of the woman's remarriage." In one 
case, it was expressly noted that it was ‘ not permitted (md yajiiz) to anyone to 
read al-Fatiha before payment of the above-mentioned '.? Also among the 
Berbers in the Kabyle Mountains of Algeria, a woman divorced by customary 
khul' cannot marry another man before the former husband has been compen- 
sated (Bousquet, 1950: 75 ff.). The same phenomenon has also been observed in 
Israel (Layish, 1975: 160). In another case, it was said: ' If the Fatiha 1s read to 
her without this amount having been paid, he who reads it shall be regarded as a 
transgressor (dalim) [zalim, that ıs to say, there shall be a ground for a monetary 
claim against him under the rules of customary law], and he shall be compelled 
to pay that amount.’ ^ 

Moreover, there are those who—1in the best tradition of customary contracts 
drawn up by arbitrators without statutory status or power of.enforcement— 
demand a guarantee for the payment of compensation upon the woman's 
marriage to another man. Thus, in one case, it was said: * Thirty pounds have 
been entered in her qussa with the guarantee (kafala) of her wakil; upon her 
marriage to another man, the wakil shall pay.’ The wakil delivered the power of 
attorney to the husband's father (who represented the husband in the khul* 
proceedings); only then did the husband divorce the wife. According to 
customary law, the kafil (guarantor) is only required to pay out of his own 
pocket if the party he represents does not fulfil his obligation under the 
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agreement.'> In another case, the wife's maternal uncle (khā guaranteed for 
her.'® Instances of security being given for the return of the dower in customary 
khul‘ have been observed among the Bedouin of the Judean Desert. In one case, 
arbitrators decided that the woman's father must, upon her remarriage, pay a 
certain amount of dinars in consideration of her divorce; 1f she did not remarry 
within ten months, her father must raise that amount from some other source. 
As security for the implementation of this award, all the property of the 
woman's father was pledged pending taking possession (gabd) of the dower. A 
well-known shaykh was appointed surety for the implementation of the award. 
In another case, an arbitrator decided that if the woman's father refused to 
return the dower to her husband, he must return his daughter to him ' and there 
will be no divorce until Allah puts them out of their misery’. In Israel, it has 
been observed that the woman's father gave a promissory note, signed by him, 
payable on the date of her remarriage (Layish and Shmueli, 1979: 37 f.; Layish, 
1975. 160 f.). 

Finally, resort to the Shari'a Court for the putting into practice of an 
institution contrary to the skarta is evidence of a desire to utilize a judicial 
power anchored in law to give ‘teeth’ to the compensation agreement, i.e. to 
enable it to be enforced in the event of one of the parties not fulfilling his part 
under its terms. Thus, in one case, it was noted that the parties had agreed on 
dissolution ‘ out of court’. The court confirmed that the wife must pay a certain 
sum of money upon her marriage to another man; only when it had done so did 
the husband divorce her in the presence of the court." In other cases, it was 
stipulated in the wife's qussa, upon the husband's demand, that the compensa- 
tion should be paid, upon her remarriage, ‘ through the medium (‘ald yad)’ of 
the Shari‘a Court.'* 

The sijill contains almost no information on the implementation of custom- 
ary khul' agreements in everyday life, and it therefore seems that they were 
generally implemented faithfully, in both letter and spirit, without the parties 
seeking the intervention of the court. At the same time it is quite possible that, 
upon non-fulfilment of an obligation under such an agreement, the parties 
prefer to resort to arbitration (or to a civil court); but of this, obviously, there is 
no evidence in the sijill. There are some actual testimonies to the fulfilment of 
the terms of a customary khul‘. Thus, in one case, a man divorced his wife by 
khul‘, indicating in her gussa a certain amount of money which her fiancé was to 
pay before the reading of a/-Fatiha. The woman ' remarried, her new husband 
paid her debt (khallasa mà ‘alayha) ... and there is no more claim against her.’ 
In another case, it is said that the wife ‘ returned thirty pounds, which had been 
entered in the gussa to her debit, to the [former] husband after another man had 
married her.’ ? 

Nevertheless, there are occasional hints at problems in connexion with the 
implementation of a customary khul‘. Thus, in one case, a woman told her new 
husband that the former husband ‘ claims from you, O Ibrahim, the price of my 
marriage (thaman zawdji)’, i.e. her dower. The new husband admitted only that 
he owed her the deferred dower, and the wife did not succeed in proving that she 
had not yet received the prompt dower. From this, we may infer that the dower 
was not paid over to the first husband before the woman's remarriage. In 


5 K& D59-73, K48: p. 176, no 382, 15.8.63. On the customary ' kafála' see Stewart; Stewart and 


Blanc 

ié AP.E3, p. 342, no 582, 6.7.54. On the position of the kAd/ see Peters (1965 135), Obermayer 
(1968 125f, 130), Owedi (1982: 107 f.). 

UK D59-73, K48: p. 82, no. 159, 28.3.61. 

I3 See below, 4. Oddis and customary khul". 

 &KD59-73, K50: p. 131, no 269, 8.7.72 and K48 p. 50, no. 93, 4 12.65, respectively. 
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another case, a woman claimed from her divorcer a certain sum as dower and 
clothing allowance, about one quarter of it destined for a certain person; ‘ when 
he comes [to court] and demands it from this my husband, he shall pay it to 
him.’ This certain person was not her father or an agnatic relative; he may have 
been her first husband, who had divorced her by customary khul‘ and had not 
yet been compensated in spite of her remarriage. Now that she had been 
divorced from her second husband, she wanted to realize her rights and may on 
this occasion have wished to pay her debt to her first husband. In another case, 
the woman’s former husband appointed a wakil to receive a certain sum of 
money ‘ from the husband of the principal’s divorced wife °. The wakil was given 
absolute power of attorney (tafwid) and permitted ‘to apply to all the other 
official agencies, shar Tand civil’, apparently in order to institute legal proceed- 
ings for the realization of the debt due to the first husband under the customary 
khul‘ agreement. In this and the preceding case, it was noted that the first 
husband claimed the debt from the second husband and not from the wife or her 
guardian, although the second husband was not a party to the customary khul“ 
agreement.? Among the Berbers of the Kabyle Mountains, it is usual for the 
first husband to claim the compensation from the wife’s father or second 
husband. The compensation is usually equal to the dower, but the husband 
sometimes demands an excessive compensation to revenge himself on the wife 
and make it more difficult for her to remarry; attempts to fight this practice by 
legislation have been unsuccessful (Bousquet, 1950: 76 ff.). 


3. The causes of customary khul‘ 

Mohsen encountered customary khul‘ among the Awlad ‘Ali in the Western 
Desert in cases where a woman left her husband to marry her lover. A man 
whose ‘ patronage’ she sought in order that he might persuade her husband to 
divorce her tried at the same time to persuade the future husband to pay to the 
present one the dower which the future husband was to have paid to her before 
marrying her. Mohsen found that in a number of cases the present husband was 
prepared to divorce his wife only after the future husband had promised to pay 
him the dower at the time of marrying her. In one such case, in which the ‘umda 
mediated, the latter tried at first to persuade the woman's father to return the 
dower to her husband and when he failed, he paid the husband a certain sum on 
account out of his own money and undertook that the remainder would be paid 
upon her marriage to her lover. Only then did the husband divorce her, and a 
week later she was married to her lover (Mohsen, 1970: 231; 1975: 117f.). 
Customary khul' under similar circumstances has been observed by Anderson in 
several places in Africa. On the Gold Coast, for instance, if the wife elopes with 
her lover and refuses to return to the husband, the latter may demand that her 
father reimburse him for all the expenses incurred by him, and the father, in 
turn, will try to recoup himself from the lover, though not by formal litigation 
(Anderson, 1970: 272). 

In the Libyan sijill, we have found no references to customary khul 
following intimacy between the woman and her future husband. It may be that, 
for reasons of discretion or from reluctance to charge the wife with adultery 
(zina), the Qur'anic punishment for which is most severe (stoning in the case of a 
married woman), the gddis refrain from specifying the circumstances of the 
divorce or from indicating the identity of the future husband. On the other 


2 B2:K M38-43:EA, K4a: no 1, 4.7 32; T41—3, K8: p. 21, no 49, 24 9.41; and T43, K6: p. 37, 
no. 111, 28.12.43, rece Cf. 'thümamth' in Bousquet (1950: 77). On the ‘customary’ 
deferred dower payable after a specified number of years and not on widowhood or divorce see 
Layish, Divorce (iv, 3a (1)); Anderson (1970: 369). 
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hand, there are indications that the rationale of customary khul' may be 
financial distress of the wife or her agnatic relatives. Thus, in one case, the wife 
persuaded the husband to divorce her, ‘ asking him to grant her a delay (imhaàl) 
for the payment [of compensation] because of her poverty (/i-fagrihd)’. In 
another case, it was agreed that compensation should be paid * later '.?! In these 
cases, it was not expressly stated that the wife needed the delay in order to 
remarry. Colucci too explains that the father's obligation, written on the 
daughter's ‘lock of hair’, to pay an agreed amount to the divorcing husband 
originates in the father's inability to pay it at the time of the divorce (Colucci, 
1932: 43). The money may be raised also from other sources, e.g., from agnatic 
relatives of the wife. Thus, in one case, it was agreed at the time of the khul‘ that 
the wife's grandfather should pay the divorcing husband a certain sum ' when 
his son [the wife's brother] returns from the [military?] service.' ? Law No. 18 of 
18 March 1973, enables the court to grant a delay for the payment of 
compensation in a khul‘ divorce where the wife is in financial straits and the 
husband refuses to divorce her out of spite and will not give her time to raise the 
money (Mayer, 1978: p. 39, n. 1; p. 41, n. 3). 

Some documents dealing with instances of customary khul' suggest that 
khul' in these cases arises from financial distress of the wife and her agnatic 
relatives: the 1dentity of the future husband is never stated, even in the context 
of security for the payment of the debt; the remarriage as such is shrouded in the 
mists of the future (although a divorced woman of child-bearing age does not 
find it difficult to remarry); and references to the wife's remarriage are cautious 
and subdued; blind fate or the will of Allāh are not challenged: ‘ When I am able 
to marry another man’ (‘indamd yatayassar Ii igtirdn bi-ghayrihi) or ‘When a 
fiancé comes her way’ (idhd atüha khatib).? The custom derives from the 
institution of marriage-by-purchase, under which the bride is the object of a 
sale; according to this concept, the seller of the bride (an agnatic relative) may 
compensate the first husband, following the cancellation of the transaction, by 
means of the consideration he receives upon her transfer to another husband. 
Authentic vestiges of this customary concept survive even after the adoption of 
the shar't concept, according to which the woman is a party to the marriage 
contract: since her competence to own property is limited, the only way open to 
her, except requesting assistance from her agnatic relatives, is to compensate her 
first husband by means of the dower she receives from the second. Similarly, 
among the Berbers of the Kabyle Mountains, the background of customary 
khul' is purely financial: the payment of compensation is deferred until the 
woman's remarriage, and she is forbidden to marry her lover (Bousquet, 1950: 
77-8). In Israel too customary khul‘ is motivated by financial distress. It is an 
arrangement designed to ensure compensation to the divorcing husband at 
some other time, when the situation has improved. The woman's father 
undertakes that upon her marriage to another man he will satisfy her former 
husband out of the prompt dower (Layish 1975: 160). 


4. Qadis and customary khul‘ 

Making the remarriage of a woman divorced by customary khul‘ dependent 
on the transfer of the dower from the new husband to the divorcing husband, 
especially if the transfer is made through her agnatic relatives, without her being 
a party to the proceedings, is, as stated, in glaring contradiction to the shari‘a. 


?! AP E4, p. 121, no 118, 9.4 47 and KD59-73, K43: p. 47, no. 90, 27.6 60, respectively 

2 KDP, K45: p. ?, no. 136, 26 11.60 (her brother). 

Beg., AP.E4, p 137, no 127, 23.5 47; AP.E2, p 182, no. 178, 8.1.48; KD59-73, K50: p.131, 
no. 270, 11.7.62, p. 10, no. 25, 14.4 65. 
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How do the gadis react to this contradiction? They seem to be totally unaware 
of it. They treat customary khul‘ as khul' in all respects. They do not interfere in 
voluntary agreements between the parties, which were probably reached out of 
court and included in the wife's gussa, but honour and confirm them as part of 
the shar ‘i judgement. They are content if it is proved to their satisfaction that 
the financial arrangement was made by the free consent of the parties and that 
they were legally competent to give up rights and assume financial obligations, 
and they order the woman or her agnatic relative to fulfil his or her obligation 
upon her marriage to a third party. Thus, in one case, it is said in the judgement, 
following a statement of the conditions of the customary khul“ * On the basis of 
what the parties have agreed between them of their own free will (taw'an), at the 
session of the court... the g@di awards a khul'i talag and orders the wife and her 
father to pay the compensation with which the latter redeems her by virtue of a 
power of attorney from her ...’. In other cases, it is said: “On the basis of what 
has been agreed between them—they being competent from a shar‘ point of 
view—and on the basis of a financial arrangement held by him to be sound, the 
gadi awards a khul'i talag and debits the wife's father with what he has 
renounced and has undertaken to pay on his daughter’s marriage to another 
man.’ ^ 

It seems that the gadis regard customary khul‘ as a legitimate—since 
mutually agreed—deferment, prompted by financial distress of the woman or 
her agnatic relative, of the payment of compensation to the divorcing husband. 
We have mentioned above a case in which the wife, who had initiated the khul‘, 
requested a ' deferment of the payment [of compensation] to the husband 
because of her poverty’. The husband granted the request. The gàádi tried to 
prevent the dissolution, and when he did not succeed, he declared that the khul‘ 
and the deferment were valid owing to the husband's consent. When it is agreed 
between the parties that the period of deferment shall end upon the woman's 
marriage to another man, the gddis are careful to note in the judgement that the 
debt shall be paid ‘in due time, without subterfuge or delay’. The gadis 
confirm the customary khul‘ agreement, even if it is found in the course of the 
proceedings that an explicit shar T norm has been ignored, viz. that the woman's 
father has undertaken to pay to the divorcer of his daughter, at the time of her 
marriage to another man, a certain amount of money which ‘ he received out of 
her dower ’. The woman's father is ordered to fulfil his undertaking in disregard 
of the shart norm that the dower is the property of the wife.” Although the 
gadis also order the wife's agnatic relative or guardian to fulfil his obligation as 
regards her marital rights as a divorced woman, such as maintenance during the 
waiting-period, they seem to be doing so not because these rights are anchored 
in the shart'a but because of the agreement between the parties or by virtue of a 
unilateral undertaking.” 

The court confirms the security designed to ensure the implementation of the 
khul‘ agreements, e.g. the guarantee (kafála), anchored in customary law, by the 
wife's relatives for the payment of compensation to the husband." Moreover, 
the gadis confirm such security even where, on the face of it, it is contrary to the 
shar'i norm. We have seen above that the kAul' agreement frequently stipulates 
that the compensation to the divorcing husband shall be paid before the reading 


4 AP E2, p 182, no 178, 8.1.48, A E102, p. 30, no. 58, 21.9.51; and p 333, no 567, 23.6.54, 
respectively 
235 AP:EA, p. 121, no 118,9 4.47 and AP'E4, p. 137, no 127, 23.5.47, respectively See dd 117, 
no. 114, 20 3.47, p 121, no. 118, 9.4.47. 
26 A: E104, p. 197, no. 335, 8.4.53 
? e g., A E103, p 96, no. 178, 3.1.94. 
Beg, AP E3, p. 342, no. 582, 6 7.54. 
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of al-Fatiha, and sometimes it is even stated expressly that the wife must not 
remarry before the compensation has been paid.? A debt of a divorced woman 
to her first husband is not a skar T bar to her remarriage, but it may be a bar to it 
according to the customary concept of marriage-by-purchase. Moreover, the 
court is instrumental in upholding customary khul‘ agreements contrary to the 
shari'a. We have seen above that the parties resort to the court as a statutory 
Judicial authority in the expectation that the compensation will be paid through 
it before the marriage contract is made, and they thereby turn the court into a 
full partner in a deviation from the shari‘a. In fact, in one case, it was held that if 
the marriage was performed before payment of the compensation into court 
‘the person who reads the Fatiha is a transgressor [and shall be ordered] to pay 
the amount '.? The reader of the Fatiha may be the ma'dhün, the person 
authorized on behalf of the Shari'a Court to perform marriages. The court thus 
gives shar T sanction to a customary punishment although the ma dhün would 
be acting within the shari'a if he refused to postpone the remarriage of the 
divorced woman for non-shar i reasons. 

similarly, the gadis lend a hand in enforcing customary khul' agreements 
involving a deviation from the shari‘a, We have seen above how a man who had 
divorced his wife by customary khul‘ empowered another man to receive a sum 
of money from her new husband and even to sue him before shar‘ and other 
authorities, as might be necessary. The gadi permitted (ajáza) this delegation of 
power (tafwid) although the second husband was not a party to the kAul' 
agreement and although the claim should have been addressed to the wife or her 
authorized representative. We have also seen above how a woman contended 
against her husband that her former husband claimed 'the price of my 
marriage’. The qádi did not dismiss the action in limine on the grounds that 
there was no legal connexion between the two cases, but rejected the woman's 
claim solely because she had not succeeded in proving her contention: * unless 
she brings [before the court] just, conclusive proof from [her first husband] . . .". 
We have already noted a feature observed on the Gold Coast: a wife who elopes 
with her lover may dissolve her marriage by paying compensation to the 
husband. But the court claims the compensation from the wife's father, who, 
according to the customary concept, is a party to the marriage contract, and he, 
in turn, seeks to recover it from the new husband. Some Nigerian shari‘a courts 
prohibit a wife who obtains her freedom with the encouragement, and perhaps 
the financial assistance, of her lover from marrying him,? probably because 
adultery of the wife is a serious offence according to the shari'a. 

All the foregoing leads to the conclusion that the Shari'a Court feels bound 
to confirm agreements reached outside the Shari‘a Court under the rules of 
customary law even if they conflict with the shari'a, provided they were reached 
by free choice: ‘ The parties have become reconciled (istalaha) and the dispute 
(shigaq) between them has ceased, and the qadi has permitted the reconciliation 
(sulh) arrangement.’ In other cases of customary khul‘ in which the wife 
undertook to pay the husband a sum of money upon her marriage to another 
man, the court gave effect to the divorce and ordered the wife ‘to fulfil her 
undertaking upon her remarriage ' or saw to it that the sum was entered in her 
qussa and paid when she remarried.” This attitude of the gddis towards 
customary khul‘ is strikingly in line with the declared attitude of Muslim gadis in 


2 See above, p. 431. 

3 KD59—73, p. 24, no. 56, 4.8 65. See also KD59-73, K50: p 131, no. 270, 11.7.62; K51 p. 203, 
no. 490, 24.8.64; K50: p. 18, no. 42, 7.7.65. 

3! B2:K M38-43:T43, K6 p. 37, no. 111, 28.12 43 and EA, K4a: no. 1, 4.7.32, respectively. Cf 
Anderson (1970: 210, 272) 

2 AP-E3, p. 326, no. 555, 29.5.54. 
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Israel on the same issue, according to which the court does not interfere in 
voluntary agreements, holding that ‘mutual agreement is stronger than the 
gadi’ (al-tarddi yaghlib al-qádi); the court treats the undertaking to compensate 
the first husband upon the marriage of the divorced wife to another man like a 
promissory note that has to be honoured (Layish, 1975: 160 f., 198). The gadis 
regard customary khul' as a khul' divorce also as to the legal effects of the 
dissolution. The divorce comes into force immediately and is not conditional on 
compensation to the husband. The gadis pronounce dissolution and order the 
wife to observe the waiting-period from the date of the judgement. Thus, in one 
case, when the parties had agreed on the amount to be paid to the husband upon 
the wife’s remarriage, the husband divorced her by one minor irrevocable 
repudiation entailing a short separation (banat baynüna sughra), after which the 
wife ‘1s not permitted to him unless a new marriage contract is concluded and a 
new dower paid’; she was ordered to observe the waiting-period (i'tidad) from 
the date of the judgement.” The gadis serving among the Berbers of the Kabyle 
Mountains (as well as the French courts) also sometimes—though not 
frequently—treated customary khul‘, as to its legal effects, like shart khul' 
(Bousquet, 1950: 75). 


5. Summary 

Customary khul‘ as reflected in the Libyan sijill is another instance of the 
firm position of custom in North African society. The gddi, who, more than any 
other religious functionary, finds himself in direct daily confrontation with 
custom and is supposed to represent normative Islam, is prepared to go a long 
way to meet custom while preserving the nominal supremacy of the shari'a. The 
Maliki school, probably because of the tribal environment in which it grew and 
consolidated in Medina, is likelier than any other orthodox school to com- 
promise with custom. This trend was noticeable already in the Middle Ages in 
Maliki judicial practice (‘amal) (Schacht, 1966: 29, 61 f.; Coulson, 1964: 145 ff; 
Milliot, 1953: 167—78; Berque, EI); but contrary to that tradition, the Libyan 
sijill does not suggest a systematic, sophisticated approach aimed at absorbing 
custom into the shari'a. Thus, e.g., no attempt is made to apply the principle of 
maslaha (public interest) for this purpose. The fugaha’ and qadis have always 
used that principle as an efficient mechanism to bridge the gap between an ideal 
shari'a and an everyday practice dominated by custom (Coulson, 1964: 144; 
Layish, 1975: 332 ff.; Layish, 1987: 285). The sijil contains no significant 
evidence of attempts by qàdis to enlist the fuqahá', whose function is to adapt 
the shari'a to changing social conditions by means of legal opinions (fatwa); 
recourse to religious-legal literature is also rare. 

It is difficult to gain from the syill the impression that the gadis are fully 
aware of the tension between custom and shari'a, though in matters embodying 
the essence of the ethical-religious philosophy of Islam, such as the legal effects 
of divorce, there are instances of rejection of custom and enforcement of the 
shari'a. The qàdis sidestep, or rather are spared, the problem by achieving an 
amicable settlement between the parties, which 1s thereupon automatically 
confirmed by the court as part of the judgement; if an actual decision is 
unavoidable, they resort to some brief stereotype. This state of things may be 
due to the personal social background and legal training of the gádis in districts 
remote from the administrative centres (Layish, Divorce (in preparation), 
ch. viii). A similar situation has been observed in other areas of Africa 
(Anderson, 1970: 140 f., 232, 292 f.; Coulson, 1964: 136 f.). 


3KD59-73, K50- p. 10, no. 25, 14.4 65. See also A.E104, p. 182, no. 314, 28.2 53; p. 197, 
no. 335, 8.4 53; KDP, K45: p. ?, no. 136, 26.11.60. 
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LEGISLATING FOR INEQUALITY IN ALGERIA: 
THE SENATUS-CONSULTE OF 14 JULY 1865 


By MICHAEL BRETT 


‘ Les lois de compétence ne sont donc plus les mêmes pour tous ceux qui se 
trouvent en Algérie. Aujourd'hui une distinction doit étre faite, et, ce qui 
doit paraitre invraisemblable en France, au xx* siécle, le critérium de cette 
distinction est religion.’ ! 


Emile Larcher, distinguished professor at the Faculté de Droit of the 
University of Algiers, avocat at the Cour d'appel of Algiers, the highest tribunal 
in the land, author of the standard textbook of law in Algeria, Traité 
élémentaire de législation algérienne; wrote these words at the very end of his 
life, in a work on criminal justice which appeared after his death as a 
contribution to the Centenaire d'Algérie, the celebration of a hundred years of 
French rule in Algeria since Algiers was captured from the Turks in 1830. His 
pupil Georges Rectenwald, who saw the volume through the press, disagreed 
with the master on this point, suggesting in a footnote that the criterion in 
question was the origin of individuals, and that the indigénes or non-European 
natives of Algeria were legally differentiated from those of European extraction 
because they were natives, not because they were at the same time Muslim. 
Together, the astonishment and the disagreement are significant of the radical 
uncertainty felt by French jurists at the very height of the colonial period in 
Algeria when, as jurists, they pondered on the legality of the colonial edifice in 
the country. As colons they were much more confident; but the moral arguments 
they adduced to explain how necessary it was to keep a race of backward 
subjects legally separate from more civilized rulers were essentially arguments 
from expediency. However lofty, they had no place among the principles 
underlying the Code Napoléon. Those principles were first and foremost 
principles of unity—one law, one judge, and one jurisdiction. All were broken in 
Algeria, where the French lived under one law, and the indigenés under at least 
two others—Muslim law in their capacity as civil persons, and a wholly special 
French law in their capacity as criminals and delinquents. For all these laws 
there were at least three different judges and three different jurisdictions, which 
frequently overlapped. Doctrinally, the result has been described by Henry and 
Balique in a recent study as ‘a monster '? Larcher himself, in his magisterial 
Traité, took a professional delight in describing the immense complexity and 
inconsistency of the rules and regulations; and in condemning, in his Juridic- 
tions répressives, *les atteintes multiples que leur existence méme porte aux 
principes considérés comme les bases de toute justice, et plus particuliérement 
comme les règles fondamentales de l'organisation judiciaire des pays civilisés '.^ 
The problem was that without a satisfactory theory to account for the 
complexity, there was no satisfactory basis for reforms to overcome the 
innumerable legal objections. 

It is easy to explain the problem in terms of survivals from a previous system 


! Larcher, E, and Rectenwald, G, Traité historique, théorique et pratique des juridictions 
répressives musulmanes en Algérie (Algiers, 1931), 13. 

? Larcher, E , Traité élémentaire de législation algérienne, Ist ed., 2 vols (Algiers, 1903); 2nd ed., 
3 vols. (Algiers, 1911). 

? Henry, J.-R , and Balique, F., La doctrine coloniale du droit musulman algérien. Bibliographie 
systématique et introduction (Paris, 1979), 39 
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of Muslim justice, and the improvization of administrative measures to control 
the non-European population brought by the conquest under French rule. It is 
also easy to see the conflict in the formative years of the nineteenth century 
between those who insisted on the maximum of metropolitan justice in the 
colony, and those who wished to preserve native law and custom. The drafting 
of the legislation, however, has not always received attention, so that it is less 
easy to understand how some of the more important measures took shape in the 
form that became law, and therefore binding. Among these is the Senatus 
Consulte of 14 July 1865, to which Annie Rey-Goldzeiguer devotes a bare half 
dozen of the 800 pages taken up by her account of the Algerian policy of 
Napoleon III.° Yet this was the act which defined the native Algerian Muslim as 
a French subject but not a French citizen unless he renounced his rights and 
duties under Muslim law. The act remained in force down to the end of the 
Second World War. On the one hand it ascribed to the Muslim population an 
inferior status, which provided a legal foundation for the various forms of 
political and administrative discrimination practised by the French against 
‘their’ indigènes. On the other, it defined that inferiority as a product of Islam, 
thus justifying Larcher’s contention that the basis of this discrimination was 
religious. This use of religion for the purpose of government and administration 
had been established in France in the seventeenth century by the Edict of 
Nantes. In the nineteenth century, however, the comparison was rather with the 
millet or confessional system of the Ottoman empire, whereby Muslims were 
separated from Christians and Jews, who traditionally lived under their own 
laws under their own leaders.* The question is how a principle so foreign to 
contemporary French ideas came to be accepted into French law, with all that 
this acceptance implied. 

The millet system was inherited by the French from the Turks, into whose 
shoes they stepped in 1830 as rulers of a ra Tya or ‘ flock ' traditionally herded in 
this way by the state. The celebrated declaration of the victorious general de 
Bourmont to the citizens of Algiers on 5 July 1830, guaranteeing respect for 
religion, property and trade,’ did not commit them to its maintenance. 
Nevertheless, by the arrété of 22 October 1830 they adopted its practice, and 
gave it almost free rein. With the exception of offences against the French, the 
gadi or judge of the Islamic law was given jurisdiction without appeal over all 
Muslims in all matters civil and criminal; the same powers were given to a 
tribunal of three rabbis for the Jews. Yet from the outset this arrangement was 
considered abusive, and over the next twelve years the cumulative effect of 
ordonnances and arrêtés was severely to restrict the jurisdiction of the ga@di, and 
virtually to abolish that of the rabbis. Hastily conceded in the months following 
the capture of Algiers, the principle of personnalité, that 1s, different justice for 
different categories of person, was progressively superseded by that of unity. 
Jewish justice was the first to go, in the Ordonnance of 10 August 1834 which 
followed immediately upon the formal annexation of the former Turkish 
territories by France in July; the rabbis no longer heard anything except cases 
related to marriage and repudiation, or concerning the religious law in matters 
which were not crimes in French eyes. At this very early date, therefore, on the 


> Rey-Goldzeiguer, A., Le royaume arabe. La politique algérienne de Napoléon III, 1861—1870 
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Archives du Gouvernement Général de l'Algérie (AGGA), Archives Nationales, Dépót d'Outremer, 
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analogy of the Jewish community in metropolitan France, the Jews of Algeria 
were extensively (though not yet completely) assimilated into the metropolitan 
legal system. 

Muslim law and justice, applicable to the great majority of the native 
population, was less easy to dislodge, but just as vigorously attacked. The 
French were helped by the important distinction within Muslim society between 
the town and the tribal countryside, which for them, from 1834 onwards, was 
roughly the distinction between territory under civil and territory under military 
administration. The gàdi was essentially an officer of the town, and his writ 
barely ran in tribal territory, where justice was coutumier, to use the French 
expression. This covered a multiplicity of practices from the exemplary punish- 
ments of the agha or qàá'id, the governors appointed by the Turks and latterly by 
the French, to the adjudications of the marabout or holy man, as far as the 
unmitigated feud. In criminal matters, the French saw no reason to introduce 
into the tribal countryside an Islamic jurisdiction which was largely confined to 
the cities, preferring to institute a series of military tribunals called conseils de 
guerre, which judged in accordance with French law. The Ordonnances of 28 
February 1841 and 26 September 1842, which conferred this authority upon the 
army in military territory, in fact applied the same principle to civil territory as 
well. The qàdi was deprived of all criminal jurisdiction, which passed to French 
courts of metropolitan type judging Muslims in the same manner as Europeans 
and Jews. The provisions of the Ordonnance of 1842 were reiterated by the 
Décret of 1 October 1854, when, said Larcher, 


... une remarquable unité se trouve réalisée. Tous les habitants de l'Algérie, 
quelle que soit leur nationalité, quelle que soit leur religion, Frangais, 
étrangers, indigènes israélites, indigénes musulmans, sont soumis aux mêmes 
lois pénales, justiciables des mêmes tribunaux .. .? 


What the French took away with one hand, however, they gave with the 
other. The Décret of 1 October 1854 is remarkable not because it confirmed the 
loss by the gàdi of his criminal jurisdiction, and the exclusion of the Shari‘a, the 
Islamic law, from all matters that the French considered criminal? It stands out 
as the high point of French willingness to accept the jurisdiction of the qadi, 
and thus the applicability of the Islamic law, in civil matters of marriage, 
inheritance, property, contracts, etc. pertaining to the native Muslim popula- 
tion. Not only was this jurisdiction confirmed in the cities, but it was extended 
into the countryside as a chosen instrument of the French administration of the 
native Muslim population as a whole. Categorically rejected where crime was 
concerned, and still more in the public sphere, where French sovereignty was at 
stake,” in civil matters the Shari‘a was to be categorically enforced throughout 
the country under French control. Circumscriptions were drawn, cadis (sc. 
gadis) appointed to each, and 21 medjlés (majlis, pl. majalis) or councils of 
Muslim jurists were created, not as consultative bodies as heretofore, but as 
courts of appeal. As an arm of the state, this Muslim judiciary was to conform 
to elementary bureaucratic practice, while execution of its judgements was 
assured. Nevertheless, it was to be self-contained, without further appeal to 
higher French authority. 

The reasons for this selective use of Islamic law and lawyers are more 


* Larcher and Rectenwald, Juridictions répressives, 9; for the civil aspect of the Décret, cf. 
Larcher, Législation algérienne, 2nd ed., 1, 155-6. 

? That is, leaving aside purely religious offences: Larcher and Rectenwald, Juridictions répres- 
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complex than those for the introduction of the French system which it flouted. 
Despite the existence of civil territory, in 1854 the army was still the real ruler of 
the country, under a military governor-general. It was still engaged upon a 
seemingly endless process of pacification, in the course of which it had come to 
believe in the hostile and fundamentally alien character of the tribal population; 
in the need for strict supervision and control, but also in the need for a judicious 
use of native authority. The Bureaux arabes were established in 1845 to meet 
both of these requirements. Military in origin and personnel, they functioned as 
so many D.C.s with oversight of the affairs of their districts. Trained in Arabic, 
their members were doubly jealous, of their own autonomy as experts in the 
field, and of the autonomy of the field itself, the largely tribal society which only 
they could handle. Happy to accept responsibility for criminal justice, they were 
unhappy to apply French law. As the general commanding the Constantine 
division wrote to the Governor-General: 


... Je crois convenable de ne pas vouloir brusquement donner à la société 
mahomeétane les garanties, sans doute plus protectrices, mais sûrement aussi 
peu désirées, quant à présent, de notre droit pénal. Pendant longtemps 
encore, il sera indispensable d'admettre l'influence politique dans l'examen 
des crimes et des délits, méme particuliers ... parce que la société indigène 
doit étre maintenue en tutelle, eu égard aux si variables excitations qui 
l'agitent, aux passions qui l'animent, aux haines invétérées qui la divisent, 
aux coutumes, enfin, fort imparfaites sans doute, quelques fois bien déplor- 
ables, qu'il faut tolérer cependant, avec une sage mesure, pour étre plus 
certains de les dominer successivement." 


While the Bureaux arabes in principle lost the battle to retain complete 
discretion in criminal cases, in practice they continued to operate what Larcher 
described as ‘une autre justice ... à côté et en dehors de la justice légale ',"? 
choosing between the various laws and the various penalties for any given 
offence. 

In so-called civil matters the Bureaux arabes went still further, not only 
believing that justice should be native, but that it should be administered by 
natives. Part of the reason was the desire to let well alone, not to provoke 
unnecessary hostility from a bellicose people whose ways were only imperfectly 
understood. Among these ways, however, was Islam, and Islam came quickly 
to be seen, not simply as a source of fanatical opposition, but as a means to 
indirect control. A civilized system, the religious law and its application by the 
gádi was an ‘influence bienfaisante et éclairée ' 4 which could, if properly used 
by the French, overcome the barbarism of the tribes as once it had restrained 
the tyranny of the Turks. While carefully excluding both the public and the 
penal from the qgádrs domain, Bedeau, the commandant in question at Constan- 
tine, nevertheless envisaged a system along the lines of the Décret of 1854, in 
which the gddi’s jurisdiction would be progressively extended to ‘the tribes’. 
The savage breast would then be soothed by that respect for the religious law 
evinced by all Muslim peoples. In the longer term, a different benefit could be 
anticipated from cadis converted into bureaucrats: 


! Commandant, Constantine, to Governor-General, 12 November 1846 AGGA, 17H 2, 
Projets de réorganisation et de rapports, 1846-1859 
? Larcher, Juridictions répressives, 9 
3 Report of Minister of War to President of Republic, 1851, in Algérie. Rapports à l'Empéreur, 
1850-1856, Pans, Imprimerie nationale, bound in one volume, ex-Bibhothéque, Ministére de 
l'Algérie et des Colonies, Archives nationales, Depot d'Outremer, Aix-en-Provence: no. 2, p 5. 
Commandant, Constantine, to Governor-General, 12 November 1846, loc. cit. 
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... essayons de créer à la fois des cadis connaissant bien les livres religieux; 
mais ayant, en méme temps, appris tous les élémens (sic) de nos principes, si 
ce n'est de nos sciences sociales, industrielles et civilisatrices. . . . restons bien 
convaincus que le développement des intelligences nous sera ici ... le plus 
sür, le plus puissant auxiliaire du progrés civilisateur que nous voulons 
déterminer, (as well as) de la soumission et ... la paix que nous voulons 
garantir. 


Bedeau gave his opinion to the Governor-General in 1846; the debate upon 
the Algerian constitution was greatly extended and accelerated by the revolu- 
tion of 1848 and the creation of the Second Republic. The identification of the 
Islamic law with the faith and thus with the ' hearts and minds’ of the subject 
people, upon which his recommendations were based, then became axiomatic, 
and the question of Islamic jurisdiction cardinal: 


La justice musulmane posséde un caractére spécial et politique, qui exige 
d'une maniére absolue qu'elle ne soit pas séparée de la Religion et de 
l'Instruction publique . . .'5 


Bedeau's proposals became more widely typical: 


Chez un peuple ou la justice n'est guére que l'expression des idées religieuses, 
et ou la religion est la clef de toutes les institutions, il faut s'assurer d'abord 
de la direction des tribunaux. ... Ne 'erait-il pas, en effet, heureux pour nous 
de nous produire enfin aux regards des populations indigénes, encore émues 
de ce qu'elles appellent les empiétements chrétiens, comme restaurant leur 
justice conformément à leur foi, et cependant de l'organiser en méme temps 
conformément à nos propres besoins? 1 


This was not the opinion of a soldier but of a lawyer, Barbaroux, Procureur- 
genéral de l'Algérie, given in response to the enquiry set on foot by the 
Commission de révision de la législation algérienne inaugurated in Paris on 19 
December 1848, to consider, among other things: 


La direction du service de la justice musulmane, le moyen de la faire ressortir 
de la justice française, sans porter atteinte à la religion, aux moeurs et aux 
usages que nous voulions respecter. '? 


The Commission itself was appointed by the Minister of War, the general de 
Lamoriciére, but the President was none other than de Tocqueville. Both men, 
distinguished soldier and distinguished statesman, were critical of the military 
regime in Algeria and in favour of more civilian administration; but de 
Tocqueville in particular was impressed by the ideas of Bedeau, and de 
Lamoriciére had been the Algerian army's first Arab expert. The concern of that 
army with tribal administration flowed into the much wider concern in political 
and intellectual circles for the good government of the colony as a whole, and 
for the equitable treatment of all its inhabitants.” 

As the application of the Islamic law to the Muslim population in civil 
matters became a major focus of this concern, so it acquired its own legal 
justification. The proclamation of de Bourmont, already referred to, on the day 
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that he entered Algiers in 1830, is celebrated not for what it said but for what it 
was taken to mean. Edmond Norés, writing pugnaciously, along with Larcher 
and Rectenwald, for the Centenaire of 1930 on the place of Muslim justice in the 
French system, was right to insist that the promise to respect religion, property 
and trade did not in any way limit the conqueror’s powers of legislation.? Nor 
was it taken to do so in the early years, when the administration distinguished 
between freedom of worship and obedience to the religious law, which it sharply 
curtailed. Norés was obliged to argue in this way, however, in favour-of the 
codification of Islamic law in Algeria by the state, precisely because at a certain 
stage the proclamation had been deemed to cover both. The extension of 
meaning most obviously dates from the capture of Constantine in 1837, when, 
wrote Bedeau: 


... la générosité intelligente du vainqueur promit de respecter la religion, les 
maurs, les usages, les lois, et la propriété (my italics).?! 


By 1844, the gloss had been put upon the original proclamation, and thus 
extended to Algeria as a whole.” Magnanimous in his victory over Abdelkader, 
Bugeaud circularized his subordinates in his capacity as Governor-general and 
commander-in-chief: 


Vous avez soumis le peuple arabe par la guerre d’abord, et aussi en lui disant 
que vous respecteriez sa religion, ses moeurs, ses lois, ses intérêts. Vous êtes 
tenus aujourd'hui, par loyauté et par intérêt, de remplir vos promesses.” 


By 1848, the moral obligation had become effectively legal. For the purpose of 
de Tocquevilles Commission, ‘le respect di à la capitulation',^ as de 
Bourmont's proclamation was called, included the Islamic law, making it not 
only advisable but necessary to provide for its continuance within the system. 

In this way, cultural perception, practical advantage, moral duty and legal 
commitment all combined to single out the Islamic law in civil matters for 
special favour. All that was then required to produce the Décret of 1 October 
1854 was the disappearance of the Second Republic, with its liking for civilian 
administration and the supervision of Muslim justice by French tribunals, and 
its replacement by the Consulate and Empire of Napoleon III, with its 
preference for keeping Algeria under military rule. Randon, Napoleon's Minis- 
ter of War, was quite clear that native affairs should be the sole responsibility of 
the army;? and the army was convinced that in matters of civil law, the natives 
were best left native, without right of appeal to the French. Of the workings of 
Muslim justice under the 1854 Décret, the commandant at Oran reported in 
1859: 


L'institution elle-méme est de tradition Musulmane. Elle a sa consécration 
dans la loi civile et religieuse; elle est le pivot de la société musulmane, au 
milieu de laquelle le cadhi, tour-à-tour prétre, juge et notaire, est mélé à tous 
les actes de la vie religieuse et de la vie sociale, et appuie son pouvoir sur les 
intéréts et les croyances. Ce ne serait donc qu'en s'attaquant à ceux-ci, à la 
loi civile et à la loi religieuse, qu'on pourrait s'attaquer à l'institution. Si 


2 Norés, E., L'euvre de la France en Algérie. la justice (Paris, 1931), 367—74. 
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celle-ci ne peut étre modifiée à ce double point de vue, j'ajouterai qu'elle ne le 
doit pas étre en raison de son róle véritable et de son utilité. Dans les 
conditions où le décret du 1* 8** 1854 a enfermé son fonctionnement, elle 
répond aux besoins des populations indigénes qui trouvent, au milieu d'elles, 
le tribunal investi du soin de juger, au premier degré, de leurs intéréts civils et 
commerciaux, et revétu en méme temps du caractére nécessaire pour donner 
à leurs yeux, force de loi aux jugements qu'il prononce. La distribution de la 
justice inférieure se trouve donc assurée, dans ses deux conditions essen- 
tielles, d'étre à portée du justiciable et acceptée par lui. 


He knew of no other case 


ou il puisse y avoir lieu pour nous de nous applaudir de cette connexion qui 
existe entre la loi religieuse et la loi civile, 


not least because the religious law in question, strange though it might appear, 
was an admirable device: 


La loi musulmane offre, à qui sait l'interroger, des textes précieux pour 
servir à l'amélioration de la société musulmane.” 


These words, however, were written in defence of a principle, and of a 
decree, which already in 1859 were »nder attack. In 1858 the Emperor 
suppressed the office of Governor-General, hitherto held by a soldier respon- 
sible to the Minister of War, and placed the government of Algeria in the hands 
of his cousin, the prince Napoléon-Jeróme, appointed Minister for Algeria and 
the Colonies. Although the prince resigned in March 1859, his Ministry 
functioned down to the end of 1860, under the direction of the Comte de 
Chasseloup-Laubat. It was a period of civilian rule in Algeria, when an attempt 
was made to promote the civilian element in the administration at the expense 
of the army's preponderance in the government of the colony. The attempt 
included a successful bid to reverse the army's policy on Muslim justice, to 
reform the Décret of 1 October 1854, and to subordinate the workings of the 
cadis’ courts to the control of the French judiciary. This was not simply because 
the Muslim law was 


une législation souvent en opposition avec la nótre, embarrassée de com- 
mentaires confus et complètement depourvue de formules précises,” 


but because Muslim justice, left to itself by the 1854 Décret, was inefficient and 
corrupt. The plea of the commandant at Oran was ignored, and by the Décret of 
31 December 1859, Muslim judges and jurists ceased to have the last word even 
in civil matters. Appeals from the judgements of the cadis were to go to French 
courts. 

To that extent, the Décret of 31 December 1859 did no more than tinker 
with the system in force. The reasons of principle and practice which resulted in 
the Décret of 1 October 1854 were strong enough to prevent any move to 
suppress the jurisdiction of the cadis altogether as an 


innovation aveugle, s'imposant aux populations sans tenir compte de leurs 
traditions et de leurs répulsions ... un expédient sans franchise et pour cela 
inadmissible.”® 


26 Commandant, Oran, to Minister of Algeria and the Colonies, 11 August 1859: AGGA, 17 H 2. 
27 Note for the Minister of Algeria and the Colonies, ' sur la nécessité de réorganiser la justice 
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Article 1 of the new décret therefore declared that, as in 1854: 


La loi musulmane régit toutes les conventions et toutes les contestations 
civiles et commerciales entre indigénes musulmans ainsi que les questions 
d'état (sc. civil status), 


and only after the provisions for the administration of this law by a Muslim 
magistrature was the new appeals procedure spelt out. Meanwhile, however, 
Article 1 went on to read: 


Toutefois, la déclaration faite dans un acte par les musulmans qu'ils 
entendent agir sous l'empire de la loi frangaise entraine l'application de cette 
loi et la compétence des tribunaux frangais. 


In that proviso, far more than in the appeals procedure, was condensed a major 
challenge to the assumptions upon which the system of Muslim jurisdiction had 
been built. 

The challenge came from the same quarter as the earlier move to deprive the 
Islamic law of its criminal jurisdiction. It stemmed in the first instance from a 
preoccupation with French sovereignty: 


C'était donc au nom de la souveraineté de la France que du jour de la 
conquéte la justice devait s'exercer sur tout ce qui était soumis à notre 
autorité,? 


but more particularly from the concern for the unity of justice under a single law 
and a single judge. From that point of view, 1 October 1854 had been a grave 
error: 


Effectivement, créer deux justices, les séparer comme si elles ne provenaient 
pas toutes deux de la méme origine et ne pronongaient pas au nom du méme 
souverain, quelles que fussent d’ailleurs les populations sur lesquelles elles 
s exercaient, et placer ces deux justices sous la surveillance de deux autorités 
différentes, indépendantes l'une de l'autre, c'était pousser fatalement 
l'autorité à laquelle appartenait l'administration générale de l'Algérie, à 
mettre tout ce qui se rapportait aux indigénes en dehors de nos institutions 
judiciaires, et à constituer des tribunaux musulmans sans lien et sans contact 
avec les nôtres.?? 


In the Ministry of Algeria, however, the Emperor had been pleased to 


constituer une puissante unité de direction pour toutes les affaires de cette 
belle colonie, 


considering the fractionnement of power to be sterile in a country 


composé de tant d'éléments divers, et où le Progrès n'est possible qu'à 
la condition de les comprendre tous pour les faire tous concourir vers la 
meme fin, 


and seeing the necessity to 


abattre toute barriére entre ces deux sociétés, les rapprocher, les unir au 
moins sous la méme direction, en attendant que le temps qui, seul, peut 
compléter cette oeuvre, ait fait tomber tous les préjugés qui les séparent.?! 


? Minister of Algeria and the Colonies to Emperor, Rapport sur les décrets sur l'organisation 
des tribunaux civils musulmans, n d. (31 December 1859), 3: AGGA, 17 H 3, Décret de 31 décembre 
1859. 
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In this way the argument from sovereignty and unity returned to the notion 
of a civilizing mission, most fully set out in the earlier Rapport of the Conseiller 
d'Etat Langlais, introducing the first draft of the Décret to the legislature in 
September 1859. In that Rapport, as in the Décret itself, the separate existence 
of the Muslim population under its own religious law is taken for granted, but 
the conclusion which is drawn 1s not that of 1854. Then, the emphasis had been 
upon Muslim law and Muslim jurisdiction as the means to an eventual 
rapprochement with the French; here, the accent is wholly upon the need to offer 
the Muslim population an alternative in the form of French law. There is to be 
no compulsion to change, as in the case of criminal law; the need to respect the 
right of the natives to keep the Islamic law in civil matters is fully accepted; 


mais il ne faut pas se dissimuler qu'elle (the Islamic law) est un obstacle à la 
fusion de la race indigène avec le peuple conquérant.? 


Policy and reason alike require that every opportunity should be taken, without 
offence to Muslim susceptibilities, to whittle away its hold on the population. 
The facility of appeal from the courts of the cadis to those of the French is an 
excellent beginning; appeal to the sovereign is wholly in accord with Muslim 
law, and in this case will offer the Muslim litigant the chance to discover the 
advantages of French procedure. Still more important is the chance, firmly 
denied in 1854, to be judged entirely by French civil law: 


Le projet propose de disposer que les musulmans ont le droit de déclarer 
qu'ils contractent sous l'empire de la loi française, et cette simple déclaration 
dans Pacte suffirait pour entrainer la compétence de la juridiction des 
tribunaux frangais et l'application de la loi frangaise. Cette disposition nous 
parait inspirée par la politique la plus prévoyante et la plus sage. Briser peu à 
peu la nationalité arabe, tantót par la constitution de la propriété 
individuelle, tantót, comme dans le cas actuel, en soumettant les individus à 
la loi, à la justice frangaise, c'est préparer, háter la fusion de la société 
indigéne avec la société frangaise. Peu d'Arabes sans doute useront de ce 
droit dans le principe, mais une administration habile peut féconder peu à 
peu ce germe de bien et de progrés.? 


The innocent optimism of Langlais should not disguise the challenge which 
this provision represented to the fundamental assumption of the Décret of 
] October 1854, that in Islam, faith and law were identical, and neither could 
nor should be separated. The Rapport, already quoted, of the Minister 
Chasseloup-Laubat, which accompanied the new Décret when it was presented 
to the Emperor, was quite explicit. In order to introduce 


l'affranchissement et l'esprit de ces institutions qui, tout en respectant leur 
croyances, répandent sur les nations qu'elle protége, ou méme qu'elle (la 
France) combat, les bienfaits de la civilisation la plus libérale qui ait jamais 
existé, 


legislation brought in since the conquest 


dégageait chaque jour dans la législation musulmane l'élément civil de 
l'élément religieux. 


The faculty of appeal from a judgement in a Muslim court to French justice was 
a step in this direction, but 31 December 1859 went further: 


? Décret of 31 December 1859, Rapport Langlais on projet de la loi, September 1859, Paris, 
ae nationale AGGA, 17H 3 
ibid. 
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Ce décret, Sire, comme les actes législatifs antérieurs, reconnait que la loi 
musulmane régit toutes les conventions et toutes les contestations civiles et 
commerciales entre indigénes musulmans, mais, en méme temps, il proclame 
que les musulmans sont libres de contracter sous l'empire de la loi 
frangaise.... Cen est là sans doute qu'une faculté donnée aux arabes. 
Aucune obligation ne leur est imposée; ils conservent leurs lois, leurs 
coutumes; mais si, frappés de la sagesse de notre droit, ils veulent profiter de 
ses bienfaits, la barriére est abaissée devant eux, et tout en conservant leurs 
croyances religieuses, ils peuvent venir placer leurs biens et leurs contrats 
sous l'égide de notre loi. 

Tel est le principe nouveau que, pour répondre à votre pensée, Sire, il m'a 
paru nécessaire d'inscrire en téte du décret, qui devait réorganiser la justice 
musulmane.” 


In this way French legal purism, while forced to concede the right of 
Muslims to live under their own law with their own judges in civil if not in 
criminal matters, returned to the attack. The separation of jurisdictions under 
the Décret of 1 October 1854 was no longer to be absolute; French judges would 
have the last word. More than that, however, the right of Muslims to live under 
their own law was no longer to be, as in 1854, an inescapable obligation to do 
so. If in Islam, law was inseparable from faith, it should be inseparable only in 
the eyes of the faithful. Muslims who felt able to distinguish between the two 
would henceforth be allowed to make the distinction in practice, by accepting 
French justice from the beginning of their lawsuit, without abandoning Islam. 
The recognition of this possibility and its legal consequences by the Décret of 31 
December 1859 was an important provision which opened the way to a solution 
to the wider problem of the legal position of the Muslim community in relation 
to the French state. 

It goes without saying that none of the provisions for the government of the 
native population of Algeria had been made in formal consultation with the 
people concerned, or with their approval. Their rights had been conferred upon 
them piecemeal by ever-changing French legislation; the legal personnalité 
which they acquired in this way gave French expression to what Langlais called 
“la nationalité arabe ', the way of life of the conquered race. After almost thirty 
years of French rule, however, this nationalité had not been defined in European 
terms of nationality: native Algerians, Muslim and Jewish alike, still lacked 
formal status. Nothing had changed in that respect since 1848, when de 
Tocqueville said of the Muslims in his opening address to the legislative 
commission: ‘Ils sont comme des étrangers qui ont des consuls.’ ? 

The comparison was especially apt, since it recalled the way in which the 
French themselves resided as foreigners in the lands of the Ottoman empire in 
accordance with the so-called Capitulations, agreements dating back to the 
sixteenth century which entitled them to live on Ottoman territory under their 
own laws administered by their resident consuls.” Through the Capitulations, 
the French and other Western Europeans in the Ottoman empire were broadly 
incorporated into the millet system of self-administering religious communities 
which characterized the Ottoman regime, which the French had taken over in 
Algeria, and which they had employed for the administration of the Muslim 
population: the resemblance of Algerian Muslims to foreigners was not 
accidental. Foreigners, on the other hand, were by definition neither French 


4 Minister of Algeria, Rapport sur les décrets, pp. 2, 6, 15 above, n. 29 
33 De Tocqueville, presidential address, 19 December 1848 above, n 18. 
36 cf. Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2nd ed. (Leiden and London, 1954, in progress), s.v. ' Imtiyazat’. 
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citizens nor French subjects, and were only temporarily under French super- 
vision. Unclassed as either French citizens or French subjects, having their own 
judges for their own laws, Muslim Algerians were nevertheless permanently on 
French territory under French rule. To the rectification of this anomaly, the 
thinking behind the Décret of 31 December 1859 made an important contribu- 
tion. 

Behind the thinking was Napoleon III, who had created the Ministry of 
Algeria, and in November 1860 abolished it. The move which it represented 
away from military government had exacerbated the conflict of soldiers and 
civilians which the Emperor observed on a first brief visit to Algeria in 
September, and sought to reduce by the restoration of the post of Governor- 
General, and the return of responsibility to the Ministry of War. Through this 
essentially military regime he continued the development of a programme for 
the country identified with neither side in the dispute, though borrowing from 
both. In a celebrated letter of 6 February 1863 to the Governor-General, 
Pélissier, he declared: 


L'Algérie n'est pas une colonie proprement dite, mais un royaume arabe. 
Les indigénes ont comme les colons un droit égal à ma protection, et je suis 
aussi bien l'empereur des Arabes que l'empereur des Français.” 


Using the word ' protection’, he was using the language of the consul, but the 
intention went far beyond the preservation of some Muslim millet from the 
inroads of colonization. Napoleon's vision was of an empire, a personal empire, 
to be developed not so much by the French settler as by the native Arab, who 
would in effect colonize his own country under French guidance towards a 
civilization of the future.” ‘Votre pensée, Sire’, to which, according to 
Chasseloup-Laubat, the ‘ new principle’ of 31 December 1859 was a response, 
was of emancipation rather than fossilization; and it was in this spirit that the 
Emperor grasped the nettle of nationality. 

A nettle it was, for anything other than French nationality for the native 
population was unthinkable; yet in principle, French nationality was 
synonymous with French citizenship, which carried with it the duty of military 
service, and the right to vote. To such a change in the status of the conquered 
race, ‘la nationalité arabe’ was deemed to constitute an insuperable objection. 
In 1848, it is true, the revolutionary enthusiasm which led to the setting up of de 
Tocqueville’s Commission brushed aside all such doubts, and conferred full 
citizenship upon the former slaves of the French West Indies, 


transformant instantanément en citoyens, par une opération mystique qui 
tenait du miracle, de malheureuses créatures plongées dans un état voisin de 
l'abrutissement,? 


but the depth of scorn for anything of the kind in Algeria is well conveyed here 
by Edouard Norés in the course of a strenuous attack upon misguided 
liberalism which he contributed to the great Centenaire of 1930. Seventy years 
earlier, such opposition was rooted not only in superiority and contempt for the 
vanquished, but in fear of a nation barely subdued, ruled largely by force, and 
for the most part beyond the pale of civil government. No piece of legislation, 
therefore, had yet addressed the subject of nationality; and when the question 
first arose, it arose in court. 

The case was brought not by an Algerian Muslim but by an Algerian Jew, 


? cf Rey-Goldzeiguer, Royaume arabe, 195. 
3 ibid, 135-6. 
ga > Norés, Justice, 363. 
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one of the growing number of those who had taken the opportunity of the 
French presence to blend into French Jewish society.” In 1861 Enos, qualified 
as a French lawyer, and wishing to qualify as French for admission to the bar, 
requested the professional association of lawyers at the court of Algiers to 
decide: 


Sı les indigènes musulmans ou israélites de l'Algérie n'ont pas la qualité de 
citoyen frangais, ils ont du moins celle de Frangais.^! 


The request thus posed an important distinction between citizenship and 
nationality; nevertheless it was rejected, essentially on the grounds of religion: 


Que, s'il est vrai, d'aprés les principes du droit frangais, que la réunion d'un 
pays à la France confère ipso facto la qualité de Français aux habitants qui 
en sont originaires, il n'est pas moins certain aussi que cet événement 
politique ne s'accomplit pas avec cette conséquence radicale et entiérement 
regenératrice lorsque l'acte solennel qui a proclamé cette incorporation 
laisse subsister en faveur des habitants du pays annexé l'empire des lois qui 
les régissaient, et qui sont essentiellement incompatibles soit avec les lois 
constitutives de la qualité de Frangais, soit méme avec celles qui sont 
simplement attributives des droits civils proprement dits . . .' 


In the case of Algeria, the act in question was the declaration of de Bourmont in 
1830, implemented by all subsequent laws, which 


ont réservé à ces indigénes la jouissance de leurs coutumes religieuses, de 
leurs lois et de leur statut personnel, 


so that Muslims and Jews alike, regardless of the fact that the rabbis had lost all 
their jurisdiction, remained 


sujets de la nation frangaise, condition qui est plutót régie par le principe du 
droit des gens que par le droit civil, et qui, dans tous les cas, est etrangére et 
inférieure à la qualité de citoyen français ou de membre de PEtat.” 


In other words, the situation described by de Tocqueville in 1848 had not 
changed; it was judicially affirmed, and formally attributed to the maintenance 
of Muslim and Jewish law to the exclusion of French in civil matters. Enos was 
accordingly refused. 

Enos, however, appealed, and on 24 February 1862 the court of Algiers gave 
judgement in his favour. The argument for the previous decision was rehearsed 
and fundamentally approved. By international law, the native of a conquered 
country acquired the nationality of the conqueror; under the First Republic and 
the First Empire, all peoples thus brought within French bounds were as French 
as if they had been born in France, in other words French citizens. The rule, 
however, was not so absolute as to admit of no exceptions where the conquered 
differed profoundly from the conquerors 


par la religion, les maurs, la constitution du mariage, l'organisation de la 
famille. 


In the case of Algeria, the exception was firmly grounded in the terms of 
surrender granted first to Algiers and then to Constantine, taken to apply to 
Algeria as a whole, and given the force of law as a binding contract. Thus: 


9 On the history of the Algerian Jews in the nineteenth century, see Martin, C , Les Israéhtes 
algériens de 1830 à 1902 (Paris, 1936), esp. 46-142 s cms 
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Considérant qu’en stipulant pour les diverses fractions de la population 
indigéne le maintien de leur religion, de leurs propriétés, de leur commerce, 
de leur industrie, les parties contractantes ont, par cela méme, entendu que, 
tout en devenant Frangais, les differents membres de cette population ne 
seraient point admis a la jouissance des droits que confére la qualité de 
citoyen francais... 


So strong indeed was the prohibition, 


qu'il s'agit là du grand principe d'égalité devant la loi que la révolution de 
1789 a inscrit en téte de nos institutions ... 


This was the principle which had effectively denied French citizenship to the 
native Algerian Muslim or Jew for thirty years. However, as the denial of 
citizenship became more explicit, more precisely related to legal considerations, 
so the distinction between citizenship and nationality became clear. The one 
could and did exist without the other; for thirty years the native Algerian 
Muslim or Jew had not been a French citizen, but wherever in the world he set 
foot, he was entitled to claim the protection of the French flag. It followed that 
‘tout en n'étant pas citoyen francais, l'indigéne musulman ou israélite est 
Frangais '. As a Frenchman, therefore, Enos was entitled to admission to the 
bar. On the other hand, he would have to pay costs.” 

Commenting upon this judgement in his 7raité élémentaire, Larcher shifted 
the emphasis slightly but significantly from ' not a French citizen, but a French 
national’, to ‘a French national, but not a French citizen '.^ This was the 
emphasis he preferred. But a judgement did not have the force of an act, 
especially when it might be overturned by the verdict of a higher court, in this 
case, the Cour de Cassation or court of appeals in Paris. If native Algerian 
Muslims and Jews had been French since the formal annexation of Algeria in 
1834, 


Dés lors — et c'est ce qu'a décidé la cour de cassation pour les indigénes de 
nos possessions de l'Inde — peu importe qu'ils aient ou non conservé leur 
statut personnel: francais, ils sont, si aucun texte ne leur retire cette qualité, 
citoyens frangais, et par conséquent ils peuvent revendiquer leurs droits 
politiques, exiger leur inscription sur les listes électorales.“ 


It could only be a matter of time before the Cour de Cassation made a similar 
ruling in the case of Algeria. If Larcher were right, then in all probability the 
first move would have come once again from the native Jewish community with 
its increasingly Europeanized élite and the enthusiastic support of the Jewish 
community in France for its candidature.“ Before it could act in this way as a 
Trojan horse for the Muslim majority, however, the desired texte was forth- 
coming. 

Napoleon III's concept of a royaume arabe instead of a colonie francaise met 
nothing but hostility from the settler population, especially since its announce- 
ment was accompanied by a sharp attack on the attitude of the colons to the 
native population by its protagonists in intellectual and literary circles." 
Nevertheless the Emperor pressed on, first with the Senatus-Consulte of 22 
April 1863, which confirmed the entitlement of the natives to the land in their 


9 ibid , judgement of 24 February 1862. 

* Larcher, Législation algérienne, 2nd ed , i1, 383-4. 

55 ibid , 384. 

46 See above, n. 41 
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possession, whether individual or collective, and provided for its demarcation 
and registration in their names.* Two years after the passing of this measure 
had effectively halted any further acquisition of land by the colons, Napoleon 
outlined a comprehensive plan for the future of Algeria in the form of a letter to 
the new Governor-General, MacMahon.? This was prepared before his second 
visit to the country, but printed and dated 20 June 1865, when he was in the 
middle of a month-long tour of his royaume. In it, * une analyse impitoyable ' ® 
condemned French settlement as uneconomic, the French military presence as 
excessive, and the treatment of the natives as unjust: their nationalité and their 
droits sacrés had alike been ignored. Alienated by oppression, they were now to 
be won for civilization by its benefits. These benefits began with proper 
guarantees for their existing rights and customs, but continued with the 
provision of new services and modern opportunities such as public employment, 
credit, education and medical care, so that: 


notre puissance ne sera plus, pour les indigénes de l'Afrique, injuste et 
oppressive, mais ... leur apparaitra comme une intervention de la Provi- 
dence pour relever une race déchue.?! 


At the head of the Emperor's list of benefits to be provided was French 
citizenship, appropriately enough in the perspective of a ' fallen race' to be 
raised to the light, given the jurists’ opinion that entry into this high estate was 
tantamount to a new birth to a new life.” The first proposal read: 


Déclarer que les Arabes sont Français, puisque l'Algérie est territoire 
frangaise; 

mais qu'ils continueront d'étre régis par leur statut civil, conformément à la 
loi musulmane; 

que, cependant, les Arabes qui voudront étre admis au bénéfice de la loi 
civile frangaise seront, sur leur demande, sans condition de stage, investis 
des droits des citoyens français.” 


Meanwhile the second followed: 


Proclamer l'admissibilité des Arabes à tous les emplois militaires de l'empire 
et à tous les emplois civils en Algérie.” 


Less than a month later, both proposals were enacted together as Article 1 of 
the Sénatus-Consulte of 14 July 1865, in terms that were effectively the same. 
These terms were repeated in Article 2 for the benefit of Algerian Jews with their 
rabbinical law. Article 3 permitted foreigners residing in the country for at least 
three years to claim citizenship in the same way as the aforementioned natives.” 

From 14 July 1865, therefore, Algerian Muslims and Jews were at last 
officially distinguished from foreigners in their own land. The question of their 
nationality was resolved in the sense of the ruling of 24 February 1862 in the 
case of Enos: they were French by virtue of the fact that Algeria was French, 
and entitled therefore to employment as French. Like foreigners, however, they 


5 cf Rey-Goldzeiguer, Royaume arabe, 213 ff 

9 Text in Spillmann, G., Napoléon IH et le royaume arabe d'Algérie (Paris, 1975), 52-97; cf. Rey- 
Goldzeiguer, Royaume arabe, 384 ff. 
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were not French citizens, and almost like foreigners, would have to apply for the 
higher grade. Here again, the act confirmed the judicial opinion: Muslims and 
Jews in Algeria were not French citizens because, especially in family matters, 
they lived under a law which was not French, and therefore broke the golden 
rule of égalité devant la loi upon which French citizenship was founded. But it 
went beyond the judgement in the case of Enos when it established a way in 
which this citizenship might be acquired by the now French Muslim or Jew. 
This way was based upon something quite outside the scope of the argument in 
1862, the offer to the Muslim or Jew of a choice between his religious law and 
French civil law. That offer was derived rather from the argument over the 
scope of Muslim jurisdiction, and in particular from its most recent formulation 
in the Décret of 31 December 1859. 

On the subject of the 1859 act, Napoleon's letter to MacMahon was 
scathing. On the pretext that Muslim justice was corrupt, 


on a chargé les tribunaux frangais de connaitre, en appel et en dernier 
ressort, des questions qui sont, chez les Arabes, du pur domaine de la 
religion, telles que les mariages, le divorce, les successions et autres matiéres 
reglées directement par le Coran ... Les formes les blessent autant que le 
fond. 


It was not as if the new system were efficient. Confronted by ‘ une déplorable 
administration paperassiére ', the Muslim litigant was at the mercy of his own 
ignorance and that of the French judiciary, prey to the cunning of those who 
pretended to know the ropes. The Emperor clearly aligned himself with the 
argument for the previous Décret of 1 October 1854, that Muslim justice 
should, within its own restricted field, be self-sufficient. On the other hand, he 
made no reference to the ‘new principle’ of 1859, that of choice between 
Muslim and French justice at the very beginning of a suit, which according to 
Chasseloup-Laubat had expressed his own ideas, and which had given to the 
Décret of 31 December 1859 its special character.’ This principle now governed 
the Sénatus-Consulte of 14 July 1865. 

The crucial distinction between faith and law on which that principle rested 
was clearly spelt out in the Rapport of the Senator Delangle which introduced 
and explained the new act. Beginning, inevitably, with a reference to the 
guarantees contained in de Bourmont's proclamation of 1830, upon which the 
whole case for the application of Muslim and Jewish law had come to rest, it 
proceeded to offer a more grandiose justification for the declaration of French 
nationality than simple territoriality: it was a grant in recognition of the services 
rendered to France by the ‘jeunesse indigène’ on the battlefields of Europe, 
where they had passed the test of loyalty and devotion to ‘la mère patrie’ to 
which they now belonged. Citizenship, on the other hand, was left open to 
choice, since of necessity it involved the substitution of French for Muslim or 
Jewish law at every point: 


Appelés à participer à toutes les prérogatives qui s'attachent à ce titre, . . . ils 
ne peuvent étre dans d'autres conditions que les citoyens frangais avec 
lesquels ils se confondent. Ce sont désormais les mémes droits et les mémes 
devoirs. La loi frangaise devient le guide et la régle de tous ceux qui, par 
naissance ou par choix, y sont assujettis. Sı donc du statut qu'ils ont 
abandonné naissaient des droits et des usages incompatibles avec la pudeur 
publique, avec la morale, avec le bon ordre des familles, ces droits sont 


36 Letter, Spillmann, Napoléon III et le royaume arabe, 57. 
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anéantis. L'acceptation de la qualité de citoyen frangais en constitue 
l'abdication la plus formelle. Il ne peut sur le sol de la patrie exister des 
citoyens ayant des droits contradictoires. 


As far as the state was concerned, however, religion as such was not involved: 


Une seule chose restera et doit rester en dehors de l'application des lois: c'est 
la question religieuse. La loi française ne proclame pas de culte oificiel; elle 
consacre au contraire la liberté de conscience comme un droit naturel. La 
conscience ne relève pas des lois. Il n'appartient pas aux gouvernements de 
la terre d'exercer une domination sur les àmes. Il en est de m&me de la liberté 
des cultes. La religion — affaire de croyance et non de volonté — a son asile 
dans le coeur; et la loi ne saurait sans tyrannie se rendre juge des rapports 
impénétrables de l'homme avec Dieu. 

En devenant citoyen frangais le musulman et le juif resteront donc 
maîtres de leur culte, mais à la condition de se dégager des conséquences que 
réprouve la loi frangaise.?? 


In the more succinct Exposé des motifs which preceded the Rapport 
Delangle, the Conseiller d'Etat Flandin put the matter more insidiously, almost 
seductively: 


On sait que le Coran est tout à la fois une loi religieuse et civile; c'est un 
évangile et un code pour le musulman; aucune abjuration ne lui est 
demandée, aucun acte qui fasse violence à sa conscience; il garde sa loi 
religieuse; 

on ne lui demande méme pas de renoncer, par une déclaration expresse, à 
son statut civil; 

le sénatus-consulte fait dériver implicitement cette renonciation de sa 
demande, puisque le statut musulman est inconciliable avec la loi frangaise. 


The principle, however, was the same. French citizenship for Muslims and Jews 
would depend upon a distinction and a choice, for which Flandin adduced an 
historic precedent. When in 1806 the Jewish community of France, living 
according to the Talmud, asked for citizenship, * Napoléon 1* voulut qu'on 
séparát ce qui était de la foi et ce qui était de la loi’, so that on 2 March 1807 the 
Grand Sanhedrin 'rendit une décision conforme à la haute pensée de 
l'empereur '.*? 

It was for Muslims and Jews in Algeria, if they wished, to make the same 
decision, individually rather than collectively. If not, they would remain as 
simple nationals, benefiting from French protection, but apart from the citizen 
body, not ‘called to participate in its prerogatives’, including, on occasion, 
' une certaine part de la souveraineté ', in other words, the vote. 

Thus, in the Sénatus-Consulte of 14 July 1865, Larcher had his texte, which 
while it opened the way to French citizenship for Algerian Muslims and Jews, 
did effectively withdraw this privilege in their case from the automatic conse- 
quences of French nationality. Naturalized en bloc, their citizenship would 
depend upon their individual choice between the Shari'a and the French civil 
code. In their capacity as members of a particular community, the great 
principle of equality before the law was held to override the equally great 
principle of territoriality to deny them collective membership of the community 


55 Sénatus-Consulte, 14 July 1865, Rapport Delangle, in Estoublon and Lefébure, Code, 302-9. 
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of citizens. In their capacity as private persons, however, the supreme principle 
of liberty would grant them individual access. It was a French solution in 
French legal terms from which religion was excluded except as a subjective 
consideration on the part of believers who maintained the unity of faith and 
law. 

Subjective as religion may have been in theory, the fact remained that the 
first act to legislate for the civic status of the natives of the newly-French 
country objectified a broad distinction between one sector of the population and 
another by specifying its religious nature. In so doing, it provided a constitu- 
tional as well as an administrative justification for policies designed to exploit 
that distinction for the purposes of government. By the time the Sénatus- 
Consulte of 14 July 1865 took its stand upon the incompatibility of Muslim and 
Jewish with French law, raison d'état had reduced the applicability of Jewish 
law, and the competence of the rabbinical tribunal, almost to nothing, while 
Islamic law as administered by the cadis was ever more closely confined to a civil 
domain centred on the family. On the other hand, the interest of government 
had worked to preserve the narrow jurisdiction of the Muslim judge, and 
moreover to extend it from the cities to the tribal countryside, thus bringing all 
Muslim Algerians formally under the sway of the Muslim law. The act of 1865 
confirmed the logic of both policies, not simply the one, with its provision for 
nationality without citizenship, French law without full French status. That 
logic was unaffected, and was indeed heightened, by the concomitant provision 
for full citizenship, entailing as it did the categorical repudiation of one 
personnalité for another. Instead, the definition given to the native population 
of Algeria developed both in theory and in practice along lines already laid 
down. 

This was immediately apparent in the next piece of legislation governing the 
application of Muslim law. Acting upon the Emperor's criticisms of the Décret 
of 31 December 1859, that of 13 December 1866 was a return towards the 
system of 10 October 1854, that is, towards a self-contained Muslim magistracy. 
Among its various provisions, it did not entirely withdraw the right of Muslim 
litigants to take their lawsuits from the very beginning to French courts, but 
specified that if they did, they would still be judged by Muslim, not French, 
law.*' In other words, for Muslims who wished to be judged by French law, it 
was all or nothing; unless they chose citizenship under the Sénatus-Consulte of 
14 July 1865, they were compelled, as in 1854, to accept the Shari‘a within its 
own limited field. Freedom of choice, elevated to the highest rank of legal 
principle by the act which now governed the general status of the natives, was 
now denied at the lower, limited level where it was first introduced. On this 
point the wisdom of the royaume arabe, anxious both to preserve and progress, 
came down in favour of a very sharp distinction between the Muslim tradition- 
alist and the Muslim modernist. 

Both in 1859 and 1865, indeed, it was expected that the number of 
* modernists °, Muslims applying first for French justice and then for French 
citizenship, would be small. Delangle, recommending the Sénatus-Consulte to 
the legislature, thought it unlikely that the present generation of Muslims would 
be as enthusiastic for citizenship as the honour deserved: 


C'est du temps, de l'exemple, des conseils, de l'intérét personnel qu'il faut 
attendre le développement du principe que pose la loi.” 


5, cf. Rey-Goldzeiguer, Royaume arabe, 428-32. 
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He was in fact right; there were very few candidates for French citizenship on 
these terms, either then or later. The French, alarmed by the possibility of an 
alien influx into their midst, could feel satisfaction without fear: 


L'avenir ... décidera, et, quoiqu'il arrive, le gouvernement aura fait son 
devoir: c'est le signe de la grande politique de tenir compte du devoir 
accompli plus encore que des avantages qu'on en peut retirer... . L'indif- 
férence pour le bienfait n'en altére pas le caractère.“ 


It was a lasting indifference which powerfully reinforced the effect of the act. 

Less expected was the indifference of the Algerian Jewish community. 
Miserable as the Jews had been under the Turks, closely associated as those 
such as Enos were with French society, it was anticipated that large numbers 
would take advantage of the opportunity of citizenship. They were certainly 
urged to do so by Jewish leaders in France, like the lawyer and politician 
Adolphe Crémieux, who since the 1840s had pressed for their complete 
assimilation, and by their own Europeanized élite. Apart from the latter, 
however, very few came forward, clearly preferring not to make the radical 
choice required of them.9? The situation changed drastically in 1870 with the fall 
of the Second Empire, and the appearance in the provisional government at 
Tours of Adolphe Crémieux as Minister of the Interior. With the power to 
accomplish what he had long advocated, on 24 October 1870 he presented for 
ratification the following brief text: 


Les Israélites indigénes des départements de l'Algérie sont déclarés citoyens 
frangais: en conséquence, leur statut réel et leur statut personnel seront à 
compter de la promulgation du présent décret réglés par la loi française; tous 
droits acquis jusqu'à ce jour restent inviolables. 

Toute disposition législative, décret, réglement ou ordonnance contraires 
sont abolis.9 


Algerian Jews were thus given citizenship en bloc, as previously they had been 
declared French nationals, without the possibility of choice, conceivably in 
virtue of the original choice of the Grand Sanhedrin in 1807 on behalf of Jews in 
France.?' It was the last in the series of legislative acts which since 1834 had 
reduced the scope of rabbinical law and abolished the rabbinical tribunals. On 
the other hand, it was quite out of keeping with the Sénatus-Consulte of 14 July 
1865, which was left applicable to the Algerian Muslim community only. 
Under the Third Republic, from 1871 onwards, some support built up for a 
similar measure in favour of Algerian Muslims, without success. Highly 
unpopular with the colons and the French administration in Algeria, the so- 
called Décret Crémieux had passed into law at a wholly exceptional moment 
when the political process was in disarray. Once on the statute-book, however, 
it proved impossible to remove. Those who wished for a similar law for Muslims 
found it equally impossible to remove the existing act of 1865. Instead, a fresh 
anomaly was created by the Décret of 26 June 1889, in respect of foreigners 
resident in Algeria, whose right to apply for citizenship had been established by 
the Sénatus-Consulte. With the aim of making the large immigrant Spanish and 


$3435 granted citizenship, 1865-1878; 1,468 by 1909. Cf. Ch -R. Ageron, Histoire de l'Algérie 
contemporaine. Vol. n, De l'insurrection de 1871 au déclenchement de la guerre de libération (Panis, 
Tr 33, and idem, Les Algériens musulmans et la France (1871—1919), 2 vols , (Paris, 1968), u, 
HHI 

* Rapport Delangle, loc. cit 

$5 of, Martin, Israélites algériens, 111-26; Rey-Goldzeiguer, Royaume arabe, 423-8 

Martin, Israélites algériens, 139-52, esp. 142 

& All supporting documentation for the Décret is lacking; cf Martin, loc. cit. 
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Italian population of Algeria French, it was laid down that the children of such 
immigrants, born in Algeria, would automatically become French citizens at 
age twenty-one, unless they wished otherwise. Paradoxically, the law was 
systematically held to apply to the children of foreign Muslim residents, for 
whom the choice between Muslim and French law was thus the other way 
round.® 

The principle of the Senatus-Consulte was breached in a different way by the 
Décret of 29 August 1874, regulating the administration of Kabylia. Kabylia, 
the high mountain range to the east of Algiers, was Berber in language and 
custom, although naturally Muslim. It had been occupied only in 1857, and was 
not finally conquered and placed under regular administration until after the 
great rebellion of 1871. The new law for this new country, therefore, chose to 
dispense with the administration of Islamic law by cadis, and to substitute a 
native Berber customary law administered either by djemaas (village councils) 
or by French magistrates; the option for French law in any particular lawsuit 
was in this case restored.” A customary law, which the French set out to codify, 
thus took the place of the Shart‘a in this particular region, as the touchstone of 
nationality without citizenship under the Senatus-Consulte of 1865. 

Together with the fact that there was a certain small minority of Muslims 
who were French citizens under the act, measures like these offered some 
support for Rectenwald’s objection to Larcher’s statement that religion was the 
criterion of distinction between natives and Europeans in Algeria.” To Larcher 
himself, on the other hand, they were exceptions which proved the rule. In his 
great textbook, Traité élémentaire de législation algérienne, the general juridical 
position of the indigéne was summed up under the heading of ‘Justice 
musulmane’ in a section which begins with a critical reminder: 


Par justice musulmane il faut entendre non pas seulement la justice rendue 
par des musulmans, mais bien la justice rendue aux musulmans. 


The one was extremely limited, the other extremely wide: 


Il ne s'agit de rien moins que la justice à rendre aux quatre millions et plus 
d'indigénes qui forment prés de sept huitièmes de la population." 


It was also extremely peculiar: 


Parce qu'ils sont des simples sujets, les indigénes musulmans sont soumis à 
une législation spéciale 


covering five major areas: 


] Les droits politiques, auxquels ne peut prétendre l'étranger, dont le 
citoyen a la plénitude, et dont l'indigéne, sujet frangais, est admis à exercer 
certains seulement: en ce sens, les indigénes sont des cives minuto jure; 

2 Le droit civil, pour lequel l'indigéne a en partie conservé la loi coranique; 

3 Le droit pénal, qui prend une exceptionnelle importance du systéme des 
infractions et de peines propres aux indigénes; 

4 L'état civil, inconnu du droit musulman, institué par la loi de 1882 et 
organisé depuis peu; 


$ cf. Ageron, Algériens musulmans, 1, 347—9, esp. 347 and 347, n 1; also Larcher, Législation 
algérienne, 2nd ed, 1, 385-6: under the act, a foreign woman married to an indigène acquired 
French citizenship. 

9 cf. Ageron, Algériens musulmans, 1, 284; the option for French law was restored to all Muslims 
under the Décret of 17 April 1889: ibid , 1, 221-2. 

7 See above, p. 440 and n. 1. 

7 Larcher, Législation algérienne, 2nd ed., 11, 151. 
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5 La naturalisation hoc sensu, qui élève les indigènes au rang de citoyen 
francais.” 


Across these five areas, this ‘ special legislation’ accounted for everything the 
Muslim Algerian might or might not legally do. 

‘La justice rendue aux musulmans ... parce qu'ils sont des simples sujets °: 
Larcher's words not only attribute the legal status of the indigéne to the 
Sénatus-Consulte of 14 July 1865, but point to the irony, some might say 
hypocrisy, of an act which purported to lay the foundations of equality, and did 
the reverse. The inequality that resulted is described and discussed in the 
broader context of French treatment of the native Algerian population by 
Charles-Robert Ageron in his major work, Les Algériens musulmans et la 
France, 1871-1919.” The irony, however, is best seen through the eyes of the 
jurists themselves. The system of ‘Muslim justice’, however strange, was 
represented by Larcher as a necessary compromise between the great principle 
of unity under French law, and that of respect for a religion with a law of its 
own. Since both principles contained an element of truth, and neither could be 
allowed in present circumstances to triumph without reserve, the best system 
appeared to be ‘une sage combinaison’. The combination itself was easily 
conceived in the light of French sovereignty: the Muslim law and the Muslim 
magistrate would deal with family matters and inheritances, all matters of statut 
personnel without prejudice to public order, while French law dealt with 
everything else." The jurist was untroubled by the imbalance, since the 
superiority of French law was axiomatic, and the further it extended, the greater 
the approximation to the ideal of equality. What perturbed him was the fact 
that French law was being flouted even within its own domain, bringing ‘la 
justice rendue aux musulmans’ into disrepute. 

Already in the Traité élémentaire, in the passage quoted above, Larcher had 
drawn attention to ‘le droit pénal, qui prend une exceptionnelle importance du 
système des infractions et de peines propres aux indigènes ', in other words, to 
all those offences and penalties unknown to Muslim, or customary, or French 
law for French citizens, but comprised in the so-called Code de l'Indigénat, rules 
and regulations invented by the regime for the control of the native population. 
When he returned to the subject in his Traité historique, théorique et pratique des 
juridictions répressives musulmanes en Algérie, his judgement was wrathful. The 
unity of criminal justice under French laws in French courts, clearly proclaimed 
by the Décret of 1 October 1854, had been violated by an alternative, positively 
illegal justice, imposed without warrant on the Muslim population, by officials 
without judicial competence.” So much was this so, that 


il sera rare désormais qu'un musulman comparaisse devant les tribunaux 
francais: il y a des juridictions propres à l'Islam. . .. les juridictions pénales 
sont personnelles, on pourrait dire confessionnelles.” 


It was a scandalous extension of the requirement that Muslims be judged 
separately under a separate law, out of the domain of the Shari‘a where that 
requirement had statutory force, into the realm of public order where the 
principle of separate justice was wholly inadmissible. This is the crux of 
Larcher's surprise that in twentieth-century France there could be legal dis- 
crimination on the grounds of religion—not so much astonishment at the 


72 tbid., 386 

B See above, n. 63. 

75 Larcher, Législation algérienne, 2nd ed., u, 152 

- Larcher and Rectenwald, Juridictions répressives, 1, 9-10. 
ibid., 13. 
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recognized place of Muslim law in the French system, as indignation at a 
flagrant violation of the system by the French themselves. 

Larcher’s anger in the matter was justified by the existence of the Décret of 
] October 1854, which gave the necessary force to the fundamental principle of 
judicial unity in the case of criminal justice in Algeria. It contrasted with his 
tolerance, indeed approval, of the Islamic law itself as an element in the 
administration of civil justice, for its presence within the orbit of the Code 
Napoléon was properly authorized by the Sénatus-Consulte of 14 July 1865. 
Yet the violation of the one quite clearly depended upon the anomaly created by 
the other, and Larcher's argument from statute, valid as it may have been, did 
not entirely suppress a more profound disquiet over the underlying opposition 
of principle. That disquiet, felt by others besides Larcher, did not go so far as to 
challenge, after so many years, the statutory right of Muslims to live under their 
own law. It expressed itself rather in dissatisfaction with the way in which that 
right had been institutionalized. The problem as stated by Larcher was that: 


Le Sénatus-Consulte de 1865, les décrets de 1866, de 1874, de 1886 et de 1889 
proclament le maintien du droit musulman et des coutumes indigénes en 
termes tellement absolus qu'il faut reconnaitre qu'ils s'appliquent alors 
méme qu'ils blessent nos idées d'équité et nos croyances morales, alors 
méme qu'ils contredisent aux dispositions de notre législation pénale." 


The reference was particularly to polyga ay; but the criticism was levelled at the 
legislation which, while approving the principle of a separate law, had 
apparently failed to produce the ‘sage combinaison’ envisaged by the jurist. 
The failure, in Larcher's eyes, was all the more disturbing because of attempts to 
strike a proper balance by curtailing the jurisdiction of the cadi. By the Décrets 
of 1886 and 1889 in particular, important matters such as real property had 
been transferred, not indeed from Muslim to French law, but from the 
competence of the Muslim judge to that of the French juge de paix, who thus 
administered a law quite at variance with his own.” 

The fault was eventually traced, not to the cadi, but to the Muslim law in the 
form endorsed by the French. Deprived of initiative, preserved within the 
narrowest limits, it was perceived as a fossil, incapable of meeting the needs of a 
changed and changing world. In the twentieth century, therefore, arose a 
demand for codification, to place the Sharra in Algeria on the same kind of 
basis as French law, and so lay it open to progressive reform. If this appears a 
belated return to the thinking of the 1850s on the subject of Muslim jurispru- 
dence, it equally failed, not superseded by some new and more successful 
philosophy, but debated without urgency until the time for its contribution was 
past. Marcel Morand, indeed, Doyen of the Faculté de Droit at the University 
of Algiers, and for many years in charge of the codification project, seemed 
resigned to its futility. Something of a critic of Larcher, he nevertheless echoed 
the older man's thought when he reflected on the implications of French 
lawmaking in his Introduction à l'étude du droit musulman algérien: 


I] n'est pas douteux qu'en faisant aux indigénes algériens l'application d'un 
droit strictement musulman, en enseignant aux magistrats indigénes que 
nous avons formés, les principes de ce droit, et en remettant en honneur un 
docteur musulman [Khalil, author of the Mukhtasar] dont le culte n'était 


7' Larcher, Législation Cr Ene E ed., 11, 407; cf Morand, M., Introduction à l'étude du droit 
musulman algérien (Algiers, 1921), 2 
P Dulout, F , Traité de droit LM et algérien moderne, 3 vols. (Algiers, 1950), 1, 100-8, 
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plus entretenu que dans quelques mosquées et de rares zaouias, nous avons, 
en quelque sorte, fait revivre la société musulmane du xtv? siècle de notre ére, 
ressuscité les influences musulmanes qui, il y a quelques siécles, se sont 
exercées sur les indigènes algériens; nous les avons réislamisés, et il n'est pas 
douteux que, socialement et par mentalité, ces indigénes sont, aujourd'hui, 
plus loin de nous qu'ils ne l'étaient à l'époque de la conquéte.” 


Historically, it is very doubtful; prophetically, however, the rueful verdict says 
more than it knows. 


? Morand, Introduction, 91. Cf. Norés, Justice, 375: ‘... le dogme de l'intangibilité des lois, 
moeurs et coutumes des musulmans ... a eu cette déplorable conséquence que ... nous nous 
sommes montrés plus musulmans que les musulmans eux-mêmes.’ Henry and Balique, Doctrine 
coloniale, 43. 


THE REDISCOVERY OF THE ANCIENT SAGAS OF 
THE BANU HILAL 


By H. T. Norris 
PLATES I-II 


The last ten years have seen a remarkable increase in the number of 
published studies about the Sirat Bani Hilal, or, to borrow the term used by 
francophone specialists from the Maghrib as well as from France itself, La 
Geste hilalienne. The subject matter and the approach of these specialists has 
been varied. Their interests have focused on the myriad plots of the narrative of 
the sira, the imagery employed, the performance of the shá'ir and the document- 
ing of the texts, be they oral or written.' In aggregate, these studies have done 
much to clarify the nature of the work itself and its relationship, if any, to the 
exploits of the real Banu Hilal during and after the eleventh century within the 
Maghrib. They have also contributed to a better understanding of the literary 
value of all the best known Arabic folk epics.? 

The Arabic siyar are best studied as a group rather than as independent sira. 
Every specialist has his preference, just as every Arab in the audience has his 
favourite hero. However, partly becau‘e of the advocacy of such respected 
authorities as ‘Abd al-Hamid Yiinis and Abderrahman Abnoudy, in Egypt, and 
Tahar Guiga and Aberrahman Ayoub in Tunisia, there is a growing view 
amongst those who form the consensus on the Arabic sira as a genre that, far 
more than the Sirat ‘Antar or the Strat al-Zàhir Baybars and, most certainly, 
more than the late and hybrid Sirat Sayf b. Dhi Yazan, the Geste of the Banu 
Hilal offers the truest image of Arabian bedouin ' folk-epic ' asit once was in the 
Peninsula, as it developed amongst the village shu'ará' in Upper Egypt, and as it 
became the national folk epic of the Arab Maghrib in particular.’ In the Surat 
Bani Hilál, unlike certain others in the genre, the characters are often genuine 
personalities and personify human virtues and failings. The heroes and heroines 


! Amongst the most recent published books Professor Bridget Connelly's Arab folk epic and 
identity, University of California Press, 1986, is by far the most comprehensive and, m sum, is a 
thought-provoking and informative survey that merits the widest attention. Other recent works 
include: A. Ayoub and M. Galley, Images de Djazya (Paris, CNRS, 1977); A. Ayoub and Micheline 
Galley, Histoire des Beni Hilal, Classiques Africaines, 22 (Paris, Armand Colin, 1983); A Ayoub, 
* Sirat Bani Hilal: à propos de quelques manuscrits conservés à Berlin-Ouest: Problématique de 
l'appartenance religieuse des conteurs populaires, Revue d'Histoire Maghrebmne, Nos. 33-34, 1984, 
Tunis, 19-40; Giovanni Canova: ‘ La funzione del sogno nella poesia epica hilaliana,’ Quaderni di 
Studi Arabi, 2, 1984, 107-25; C. H. Breteau, M. Galley and A. Roth, ' Témoignages de la “ longue 
marche” hilalienne ', Actes du Deuxième Congrès International d'Etude des Cultures de la Méditer- 
ranée Occidentale, Alger, S.N.E.D., 1978, 329—46; Inventaire provisoire de la tradition écrite (éditions 
et manuscrits) et orale (versions enregistrées, publiées et inédites), et des travaux portant sur la Geste 
Adalienne. Etablissement d'une carte sur la diffusion de la tradition orale hilalienne à travers l'espace 
arabo-musulman, C. Lopez-Morillas, ‘ Los Beréberes Zanáta en la historia y la leyenda,’ Al-Andalus, 
42, 1977, 301-22; S. Pantücele: Das Epos über der Westzug der Banü Hilàl, Prague, Academia, 1970); 
and A. Roth, ‘Notes sur le fonctionnement du verbe dans un fragment manuscrit de la geste 
hilalienne ', Littérature orale arabo-berbére, Bulletin No. 11 de l'E.R.A., 357, Paris, 1980, 87-114 and 
* Notes sur quelques formes pronominales dans un fragment manuscrit de la geste hilalienne °, ibid., 
No. 12, 1981, 163-81; and two recent articles by Dr. Susan Slyomovics, ‘ Arabic folk literature and 
political expression, Arab Studies Quarterly, 8/2, 1986, 178-85 and ‘The Death Song of ‘Amir 
"uus puns in an oral and printed episode of Sirat Bani Hilal,’ Journal of Arabic Literature, XVIL, 


? Conferences on the subject have also been held in several parts of the Arab world, at which 
non-Arab participants have delivered papers and chaired discussions. One might mention in 
particular the first Table Ronde on the Geste hilalienne organized by the Association Internationale 
d'Étude des Civilisations Méditerrané, held in Hammamet, Tunisia, in 1980, and the conference on 
sira in general, held in Cairo University in January 1985. 

3A view powerfully expressed by M. Tahar Guiga at the Hammamet Conference. 
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perform gallant deeds for the defence of their tribes and to protect their herds, 
sometimes in situations far removed from the battlefield. There is genuine self- 
sacrifice. Motiveless fantasy and digression are held in check. The wide 
diffusion of the sira between the furthest Maghrib and the Empty Quarter of 
Arabia is remarkable. 

Significant, perhaps, is the way that this sira in particular has of late figured 
prominently in films and has been selected by the Algerians and the Palestinians 
to express their national and political aspirations. Jt has inspired artists in 
Tunisia, Egypt and elsewhere, and its famous episodes and characters are 
depicted on postage stamps and in representational arts of all kinds. It has prior 
claim to be considered the representative ‘ folk-epic' of the Arab World today.‘ 

The recently published book, La Geste hilalienne: Version de Bou Thadi, 
Tunisia, by Lucienne Saada, who is a leading authority in Tunisia on the sira, 
marks a new stage in the presentation of the content of this sira in translation. It 
offers a far larger part of the narrative than any previous publication, and in a 
way reminiscent of Terrick Hamilton’s translation of an abridgement of the first 
part of the Sirat ‘Antar—‘Antar and ‘Abla—in 1819—20.? Almost the entire 
content of the westward journeyings of the Hilalis, the Taghribat Bani Hilal, 
and their wars with the Berbers, together with the preliminary wars and famines 
in Najd and the return to Arabia of Abü Zayd from North Africa are included 
amongst the adventures of the Hilalis heroes and heroines. 

In her Introduction (pp. 23-61), Lucienne Saada, describes how she came to 
record the text from which she made her translation and of which she proposes 
to publish the Arabic version (p. 42). She also relates how, whilst on a journey in 
the region of Sfax, she chanced to meet the poet, Saleem Lahmar, a friend of the 
reciter of the sira; then a few days later, she made the acquaintance of Ibn Hsini 
of Bou Thadi, a short biography of whom is given (pp. 29-31). The author 
remarks (p. 24): 


Mais entre le poéte et moi, au fil de nos rencontres, l'amitié s'installa grace à 
laquelle je finis par le convaincre de la nécessité d’énoncer le texte dans la 
forme la plus proche de ce qu'il avait retenu. Peu à peu, je pus discuter des 
motivations de cette grande marche vers l'Ouest, lever toutes sortes de 
tabous frappant le document en ce qui concerne les Juifs, la sexualité et le 
merveilleux, enfin aborder le probléme de l'avenir de la Geste (sa publication 
et sa diffusion à l'école). Cet enregistrement, effectué entre 1974 et 1980, 
comporte 20 heures d'écoute; et l'ensemble des informations recueillies 
autour du poéme (avec les additifs) occupe plus d'un millier de pages 
manuscrites accompagnées de trés riches annotations. 


Despite the important contributions made by the late Muhammad al- 
Marziiqi, by the late ‘Abd al-Rahman Guiga and by his son, Tahar Guiga, by 
the published texts from Tunisia edited by M. Galley and A. Ayoub, and by 
Abderrahman Abnoudy, to name but a few of the most notable authorities, this 
is the first time that an extensive portion of the sira which relates to the taghriba 
into North Africa has been translated and presented as a continuous narrative. 
Even those studies which have drawn upon the rich repertoire of the Egyptian 
shu‘ara for the exploits of the Hilali heroes have not, up to now—though this 


*'The influence of themes from the sira on modern art, literature, television and drama in the 
Arab world today was a topic of discussion, both 1n Hammamet and in Cairo. The wood engravings 
of Brahim Dahak illustrate the Histoire des Beni Hilal (1983) by Ayoub and Galley. 

5 Lucienne Saada, La Geste hilalienne: version de Bou Thadi [Preface by Jean Grosjean] (Paris, 
Gallimard, 1985), 396 pp. A representative portion of Hamilton's translation of ‘Antar 1s to be read 
in The past we share, by E. L. Ranelagh (London; Quartet Books, 1979), 85—159. 
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state of affairs may soon change—offered a similar uninterrupted and compre- 
hensive account of the wars, wanderings, loves and fratricidal vendettas 
amongst the Hilalis and their Zanata foes. 

In her Introduction, Lucienne Saada also offers a summary of the invasions 
in North Africa around A.D. 1050, those allegedly traumatic events, related so 
graphically by Ibn Khaldiin (in the so-called ‘ History of the Berbers’ rather 
than in the Muqaddima which, none the less, introduces Hilali verse); his 
chronicles, more than those of any other chronicle by an Arab historian, have 
given the impression that the Hilalis were little more than the ‘Huns’ of Arabia. 
This condemnation persists to the present day and is repeated within the Arab 
world itself, though tempered by the concurrent view that somehow it was all 
for the later benefit of the Arab peoples as a whole. The ' Hilali revival’ cannot 
be divorced from regional nationalisms, especially in Tunisia. As far back as 
1947, Robert Montagne wrote, in his Civilisation du désert (a surprising title for 
a book in which the Hilalis figure in its closing pages): 


Cinq mille kilométres isolent aussi nos pasteurs d’Afrique du Nord de 
leurs fréres d’Orient. Mais lorsque les pélerins musulmans du Maghreb se 
rendent à la Mecque, où le protecteur des villes saintes, Abd el Aziz Eben 
Séoud, le prince bédouin des Anézé, les accueille à la descente de l'avion, il 
pose aimablement cette question: * Comment vont, au Maghreb, nos fréres 
Beni Hilal et Soleim?' L'unité des peuples bédouins n'est donc pas un vain 
mot.$ 


Lucienne Saada remarks (p. 37 of La Geste hilalienne): 


Arrivés en Ifriqiya au milieu du xr siècle aprés avoir traversé le Nil, en 
Haute Egypte, et la province de Barca, située dans la Tripolitaine actuelle, 
ou ils stationnérent cinquante années environ, ils se heurtérent à l'armée 
ziride, qu'ils mirent hors de combat à Haydaran en 1052. Là, les Hilaliens 
[sic], appelés au secours du Souverain ziride [sic] par les Arabes ifriqiyens, 
firent cause commune avec ces derniers contre Al Mouézz. Ce désastre fut 
suivi, quelques années aprés, de l'occupation de la vallée de la Medjerda et le 
sac de Kairouan en 1057. La légende, mélée à l'Histoire, fait mention de 
bátiments brülés, de murailles écroulées, de familles repliées vers les citées 
voisines ou exilées en Sicile et en Egypte, d'hommes en priére egorgés 
pendant le Ramadan, et méme de ‘ petites filles dont on aurait noirci le 
visage et rasé la téte à cause du décés de leurs péres et de leurs fréres.' 


The sira, at least in the text translated here, gives a very different picture of 
these happenings, without doubt a far more comprehensive account, in as far as 
an everyday human relationship and a long-term contact between Arabic and 
Berber-speaking groups are concerned, than the disaster that is conveyed 


$ Paris, Hachette, 1947, 265-6 Interestingly, the Carte de la Barbarie de la Nigritie et de la 
Guinée of De Lisle (Elwe, 1792), shows the Western Saharan coast to the east of Cap Bojador, ‘ Pays 
de Ludaya ou des Ludayes de 80 mille combatants’, as the territory of ‘ Les Hileles Arabes’, 
without citing a source for this claim. See R. Basset, Mission au Sénégal (Paris, 1909), 455-6. The 
story, that Basset cites, he rightly compares with sira material, either from ‘Antar or the Hilali tales. 
However, the characters have been replaced by ancestors of the Ulad Delim and the heroes of sira 
are not to be found. John Mercer in his Spanish Sahara (1976), 157, writes, ‘ The stories and poems 
may be devotional, battle-proud, about love, humorous, genealogical. Their legendary subjects 
include the conquered Bafots (sic), the Hilalian Arabs and the Europeans. In spite of the Maquil- 
ancestry claim, the Hilalians are described as heathens with supernatural powers; the size of tombs 
said to be Hilalian show they were also giants’. Yet, J. C. Baroja, in his masterly Estudios 
Saharianos (Madrid, 1955), has almost nothing to say about such tales and points out that the pre- 
Hilàli hero, Abū Bakr b. ‘Umar/‘Amir, the Almoravid, has retained his leading position amongst 
the great heroes of the Sahrawis 
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through the official, handed-down record; ‘a distant mirror’ of a calamitous 
century.’ Lucienne Saada (p. 44): 


Mais le plus remarquable peut-étre est qu’a travers le texte de la Geste la 
poéte nous révéle ses connaissances prodigieuses sur les usages de l'honneur, 
la préséance, les serments juridiques, ceux d'allégeance et de promesses de 
sauvegarde, l'hospitalité, la loyauté, la patience, la sobriété, l'explication des 
augures, les coutumes de tissage (l'institution des ragghata), les marques 
d'identification des troupeaux, la vie des bétes (leur attachement à leurs 
petits, leurs moeurs sexuelles, etc.). Pendant qu'il récite, tout un paysage 
social de la Geste s'anime, par-delà les dimensions mythiques de cette 
épopée, et le lecteur ou l'auditeur en regoit une vision aussi concréte que 
vivante. C'est cette société que je voudrais évoquer pour finir en exploitant 
largement les informations utilisables des quelques versions étudiées et de 
l'enquéte auprés de Hsini, sans me dissimuler que l'image ainsi projetée se 
rapporte peut-être à un état social bien postérieur au xr? siècle. 


Unlike the constant warfare between ‘Arab’ and ‘Berber’ which is so 
marked a feature of some oriental versions of the taghriba, this Maghribi 
version from Bou Thadi exemplifies the culturally wedded view of the Tunisian 
sira in particular. As Tahar Guiga has repeatedly shown in lectures and articles, 
the Tunisian, and indeed, Maghribi, versions stress the final resolution of 
conflict, a division of the resources of the Maghrib between two kindred 
peoples. Hence, Jaziya and Sada (Sa'dà), the two principal heroines, are on 
opposite sides yet share common passions, loyalties and disloyalties. Jaziya, in 
particular, has in her character all the courage, passion, cunning, wisdom and 
supernatural powers of insight and foresight possessed by the Berber Kahina, 
herself a heroine of Arab /ittérateurs. Lucienne Saada explains (p. 28) how the 
Geste hilalienne in Tunisia is expressed in a whole series of cycles: 


Parallèlement aux gestes hilaliennes, il existe, au moins en Tunisie, une Geste 
de la conquéte de l'Afrique du Nord par les Arabes, une Geste de Antar, une 
Geste de la Kahena (reine berbére) que l'on peut localiser en Algérie et en 
Tunisie, et enfin une Geste du Joseph biblique que j'ai recueille à Djerba 
dans le quartier juif le plus ancien, celui de Hara seghira (débaptisé et appelé 
aujourd'hui Riadh). 


The relation of this sira to the others is important. It cannot be ignored in 
any assessment of its origins, its evolution and even its authenticity. First, how 
genuine is the version of the sira presented here; secondly, how definitive— 
inasmuch as this form of ' folk epic’ can ever be definitive—is the text from Bou 
Thad?? Neither of these questions is studied or answered by Lucienne Saada, in 
any degree or detail. They were, however, raised specifically by Danuta 
Madeyeska in her most important paper, ‘the language and structure of the 
sirat’ (still unpublished) which was circulated at the Cairo Conference on sira in 
January 1985. She wrote: 


certain common themes in the stories of the main heroes of the early sirats 


?* Barbara W. Tuchman in her A distant mirror: the calamitous 14th century, (Harmondsworth, 
1978), has skilfully presented and unmasked an account of a period in medieval European history 
which, at the same time, ' mirrors' Ibn Khaldiin’s account of the Hilali invasion of North Africa 
and its consequences. At the same time, she detects its consequences in the heroic literature it 
allegedly produced: * When the gap between 1deal and real becomes too wide, the system breaks 
down. Legend and story have always reflected this, in the Arthurian romances the Round Table 1s 
shattered from within. The sword is returned to the lake; the effort begins anew. Violent, destructive, 
greedy, fallible as he may be, man retains his vision of order and resumes his search.' (See her 
Foreword, pp. xv, xxi, xxii). 
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seem to suggest that there was cross-influence. ‘Antara, Abu Zayd, and “Abd 
al-Wahhab, the son of Dat al-Himma and alongside the latter, the chief 
hero, were black; this was from natural causes in the case of ‘Antara, since 
he was the son of an Ethiopian slave, but in the other cases it was the result 
of extraordinary coincidences. ‘Antara, Dat al-Himma and az-Zir Salim had 
in their youth occupied subordinate positions in the tribe, as camel-herders; 
‘Antara was in this position as the son of a slave; Dat al-Himma because 
she had been kidnapped in her childhood by another tribe, and 
az-Zir Salim since he had been punished for disobedience by his elder 
brother. There is a tendency in all four sirats to link the heroes together in 
pairs: ‘Antara and Saybüb, Dat al-Himma and Marzüq, ‘Abd al-Wahhab 
and al-Battal, Abū Zayd and Diyab, az-Zir Salim and Kulayb. The influence 
of the Sirat ‘Antar on the others is also indicated by the mention of ‘Antar 
and his horse Abgar in other sirats, which confirm the hypothesis of some 
scholars/Fàrüq Hursid/that the Sirat ‘Antar is the earliest. Moreover, in the 

Sirat az-Zir Salim, there is also mention of emir Hasan, the chieftain of Bani 

Hilal, while at the beginning of the Sirat Bani Hilal, the rawi mentions az-Zir 

Salim. 

In all four siras, she further remarks, certain common components can be 
distinguished. The action begins with religious formulas, after which the réwi 
describes the genealogies of the main hero or heroes. The action commences in 
the Arabian Peninsula, where the heroes of the siras are born and grow up. 
There is almost no mention, of any kind of centralized authority. In these first, 
and probably earliest parts of the siras, there is an atmosphere of the Jahiliyya 
age and there are themes typical of bedouin tales interwoven in the narrative: 
love for the daughter of a paternal uncle, fortune-telling from sand or water, 
and inter-tribal raids. The Sirat al-Zir Sálim, the shortest of all, is almost 
entirely composed of these themes. Some relate to the Crusades and others to 
the war of al-Basüs. In the other siras, there are subsequent parts in which the 
action strays outside the Peninsula. Each sira ends with the death of its principal 
heroes. 

Danuta Madeyeska’s points and arguments are amply illustrated in 
Lucienne Saada’s text. Zir Salim/Muhalhal (Muhalhil) (the ‘lion rider’) is 
introduced on the opening page of her translation (p. 67). Thereupon, he all but 
disappears from the narrative. His place within this sira is to establish some kind 
of lineal and spiritual link between the leading Hilalis and the heroic figures of 
the Jahiliyya whose verses and whose deeds during the Ayydam al-‘Arab formed 
the entertainment and inspiration of the lettered in later times rather than those 
who are the audience of the story-teller, in this instance of Ibn Hsini: 


Mesdames, messieurs, c'est là une épopée en langue vernaculaire compor- 
tant des oeuvres poétiques. Voici l'introduction du conte. Les Banou hilal 
comptaient quatre branches tribales: les Banou Makhzoum, les Banou 
Ghanem, les Banou Zahal et les Banou Drid. Diab appartenait à la fraction 
des Banou Ghanem, Hassan à celle des Banou Drid, Bou Zid était originaire 
des Banou Zahal, et l'Emir Fraj, des Banou Makhzoum. Ces Banou Hilal 
vivaient au temps jadis, sur le plateau du Najd, en Orient, mais pourquoi se 
sont-ils mis à s'entre-tuer jusqu'à se détruire complétement? C'est parce 
qu'ils avaient été l'objet d'une malédiction ancienne lancée contre eux par 
leur Ancêtre. Qui est leur Ancêtre? Il se nommait Zir Salem Mhalhal et 
vivait cinq cents ans avant le Prophéte. Quel fut le motif de leurs disputes et 
pour quelle raison ce fait est-il resté gravé dans leur histoire? C'est à cause de 
la malédiction dont l'Ancétre les accabla. 


<] 
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Il y avait une jeune fille prénommée Imama; elle naquit chez eux, plutót chez 
Zir Salem Mhalhal, leur premier Ancétre. 


As for 'Antar b. Shaddad, his famous name appears several times in verse, 
where Diab (Diyab) 1s said to match his valour. In one specific case, Hilali 
weaponry is said to include a lance made by a certain blind ancient, Bou Jabar, 
whose name is obviously the same as the blind archer, Wizr b. Jabir, whose 
arrow brought about the death of ‘Antar, in the Sirat ‘Antar. Lucienne Saada 
translates this passage (p. 340): 


Sa lance était fabriquée en Irak par un certain Bou Jabar de la famille 
Morkabi. Cet Irakien vivait du temps des Banou Hilal et excellait dans la 
technique de ces lames. A la fin de sa vie, il devint aveugle. On raconte que 
l'une de ses armes tua l'esclave Antar Ben Chaddad dont vous avez peut-être 
entendu parler, et qui donna du fil à retordre à tous les héros. On disait aussi 
que l'Etat qui possédait deux mille lames de la fabrication Morkabi ne 
pouvait être attaqué. 


There are other latish intrusions into the Bou Thadi version of the Geste 
hilalienne: names of towns, Crusading personalities, a detailed description of 
copper weaponry, and other digressions irrelevant to the story. None of these 
could have formed part of the original early medieval sira. One such occurrence 
is the story of the offspring of the ' sea-horse °. This flying steed, like the other 
Arabic steeds which are cribbed from Alexander's release of Bucephalus, in 
Pseudo-Calisthenes, is but one amongst the mounts of the great heroes (‘Antar’s 
Abjar is an example). They are unlike the manufactured ' flying-horse ', which 
appears in ‘ The ebony horse’ of One Thousand and One Nights, or in Chaucer's 
‘Squire’s Tale’, and which is invariably associated with magicians of evil 
character, masters of secret arts and employers of skilled artisans.* 

The offspring of the 'sea-horse' of Ghanam is wholly digressive in the 
narrative and is told by the story-teller (citing a Moroccan exile as his source) to 
serve a variety of subject matter and for entertainment. The passage reads 
(pp. 247-8): 


Revenons au coursier monté par Ghanam. C'est une bonne jument de 
course dénommée sabga rifiya, c'est-à-dire croisée avec le cheval de mer ou 
hippocampe. Aux temps anciens existait une ile en Extréme-Orient où les 
notables, c'est-à-dire les gens aisés, amenaient leurs chevaux au printemps. 
Ils attachaient les juments qui y paissaient; l'étalon de mer surgissait et les 
fecondait. La jument couverte devenait enceinte de ses oeuvres, et le 
nouveau-né, male ou femelle, avait la particularité de courir inlassablement. 
Comment cela? C'est qu'il n'a pas de poumons susceptibles de l'étouffer. Il 
court sans étre géné par un organe qui lui fait perdre le souffle. Les qualités 
de cette race de coursier rapide se conservent jusqu'à la vingtiéme ou la 
trentiéme génération. 


In her footnote, Lucienne Saada, alludes to the Nights, and to Sindbad's 
voyages in particular, where this creature appears. It is also known in other 
siras. 


* The flying horse, offspring from a ‘ sea horse ', 1s also found in Turkish folk epic In the ‘ epic’ 
of Kóroghlu, Kirat, the gray horse, a remarkable mount, is sired by a ‘ sea stallion’ (denız kulunu). It 
was able to understand the speech of 1ts master and was able to warn him. It could fly like a bird and 
was immortal (I am indebted to Professor Ahmet Edip Uysal of Ankara University for this 
information) In the Sirat ‘Antar there are several references to the faras bahri and in recent 
Egyptian stories of a popular kind, told during Ramadan, in which al-Shatir Hasan and Firdaws 
appear, the latter 1s often a horse of this type. See also On the sea horse, n. 10 to ch. xx of E W. 
Lane’s translation of the Thousand and One Nights, the voyages of Es-Sindibad of the Sea. 
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None the less, this story could only have come into the Bou Thadi version of 
the sira at a comparatively recent date. Where such a horse is alluded to in 
earlier medieval popular literature in Arabic the whole subject is handled in an 
entirely different manner. Perhaps the earliest known instance where it occurs is 
in the eighth-century Kitab al-Tijan, attributed to Wahb b. Munabbih, though 
known to us in the ninth-century recension of Ibn Hisham.’ The following 
passage indicates how Solomon, while in Aden, accompanied by horses of al- 
Sa'b Dhu'l-Qarnayn, was confronted by greenish steeds from the sea. Tempted 
by their beauty and their graceful legs and necks he was diverted from his pious 
devotions, but he recovered his faith and the green horses were hocked and, as 
‘they have alleged’, were returned once again to the sea. 
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The story introduced into the Geste hilalienne 1s the product of a later and a 
far more elaborate Arabic cycle of stories about horses from the sea and their 
cross-breeding with prized mares, and its detail suggests that India or the Far 
East may have been its ultimate source. A passage of ‘marvels’ like this, 
though, is quite rare in Lucienne Saada's narrative. The latter combines 
humour, wit and heroism in the person of Abü Zayd, a master of ruses, of 
sundry tongues and disguises, all of which are marked features of almost all the 
Hilali cycles, North African or Egyptian, in which he appears.'? Yet, there is no 
definitive ' text’ of the sira, nor can there be. This Tunisian version differs not 
only in its content and in its portrayal of personality, but also in its language 
and formulas, from the oriental versions of the sira amongst which may be 
counted the manuscripts preserved in Cambridge University Library." 


The Cambridge Manuscripts" 

The differences between the Tunisian version of the sira discussed above and 
a representative oriental version may be illustrated by the content of a folio? 
from Cambridge MS Qq 15, Qissat Abi Zayd al-Hilali (see pls. I-H). 


? Kitab al-Tyàn. ft muliik Himyar, San‘a’ edition, published by the Markaz al-Duirasat 
wa']-Abhath al-Yamaniyya (1979), 176. 

10 See in particular parts of A. Abnoudy La geste hilalienne, French translation by T Guiga 
(Cairo, 1978). 

"[Lithographed copies of the Sirat ‘Antar are also in the Library, Moh 330 b. 51 and 
Moh 330 d. 36. A manuscnpt copy of the Sirat ‘Antar is housed in the library of John's College, 
Cambridge, K 8 to K 14. It is in clear naskh but I have not seen it. An ex-student of the school, Dr. 
G. Khan, is working on the text of the Strat ‘Antar in Judeo-Arabic which he found among the 
Geniza documents in the Cambridge University Library. 

1? The Cambridge University Library possesses several books and manuscripts which relate to 
the Sirat Bani Hilal. These are: 

Lithographed works 

(a) Moh 208 d.P, Rihlat al-‘Arab min Najd ila Tams (Cairo, 188?). 

(b) Moh 208 d.2', Qissat faras al-'Ugayli Jabir (Cairo, 188?) (16). 

(c) Moh 208 d., Diwan al-'Urbàn al-mutasammiya fimd jarà li-Hiragla ‘bn Jawshan ma'a 'l- 
‘Arab al-Hilàhyya (Cairo 188?) 

(d) Moh 208 d.I', 2, Kitab al-Durra al-munifa fi harb Diyáb (Cairo 1887), 

Manuscripts in the Department of Manuscripts and Rare Books 

(a) Og 52. al-Sira al-'Ajiba: this 1s a very fragmentary collection of parts of the Sira in different 
hands and of different date, all Mashriqi. The first fragment is some 200 ff., another fragment of 
60 ff, ends with the colophon, wa kana'l-faragh min hüdhihi al-sira al-‘ajiba yawm al-ithnayn al- 
mubárak rübi' 'ashara min dhi -hijja al-hardm, kiutám sanat ithnay wa ‘shrin wa mi'a wa alf ‘ala yad 
afqar al-'ibüd al-ráàjt li-lutf al-Mannan, Muhammad b. al-Hay Ramadan al-‘Attar (Monday 14th 
Dhü'l-Hija A.H. 1122/1710 A.D.). 
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Here, after conflict, the two sides—the Hilalis and the Berbers—return to 
their bases and debate the situation. The Berbers, however, are not referred to 
as such but are described as Banii Himyar. It would be simple to see this as a 
reference to the Zirid, al-Mu'izz b. Badis, the Sanhaji (the Sanhàja claiming a 
Himyarite origin). However, Dr. Susan Slyomovics, in her recently published 
study, The merchant of art: an Egyptian Hilali oral epic poet in performance," 
shows that the second great Hilali hero, Diyab, had ancient familial links with 
his opponents and that the form which the conflict takes among Egyptian 
Shu'ara’ draws for its themes on early source material, either documentary or of 
an origin suggesting borrowed substance from other cycles of sira which had 
little relevance at all to the taghriba: 


The three clans that make up the Bani Hilal confederation, Badüra, Diredi, 
and Zahlan, are joined by a fourth Bedouin tribe of the Arabian peninsula, 
namely the Zughba. Together these four Arabian tribes journey westward to 
attack Tunis. In Tunis, they are opposed by the four tribes that comprise the 
Tunisian alliance: (1) Zanata, (2) Wahidi, (3) Bani Tubba' [sic], and (4) 
Himariyya [sic] tribe. According to ‘Awadallah, one of the four tribes of the 
Bani Hilal confederation, the Zughba, and one of the four tribes of the 
opposing Tunisian alliance, Himariyya, share the same eponymous 
ancestor, Hanyar or Himyar [sic]. In early times, before the Prophet, the 
Himyar split into two factions: on the one hand, the Zughba, who remained 
in Arabia; on the other, the Himyàr, who migrated westward to Sagiyat 
al-Hamra [sic], which ‘Awadallah locates in Morocco near Marrakesh, Fez 
and Meknes, fds wa-maknas. 


Dr. Slyomovics suggests that the eastern branch of the Himyar (Himyar), 
the Zughba tribe, became allies of the Banu Hilal by a series of marriages in 
which brother and sister, Diyab and Fada, marry, respectively, the daughter, 
Rima, and the son, Hasan al-Diredi, of the union between a major leader of the 
Banü Hilal tribe, Sirhan, and his concubine. The Zughba, therefore, though 
allies and relations of the Hilalis, cannot claim descent from the Prophet. 
Rather, they trace their ancestry to Sirhan’s first Jewish mistress as opposed to 
his second and third wives, both of whom participate in the noble line of the 


The first fragment is introduced by the conclusion of a speech made to al-Ghallab. All the 
various fragments are incomplete and in different hands and are largely in verse with extended 
passages beginning inn@ Awwal md nabdā nusalli 'ala'l-Nabi, etc... 

(b) Qq 15- Qissat Abi Zayd al-Hilali: This 1s a very good copy, consisting of 180 ff., in large, clear 
naskh, with no colophon. It begins with a poem of Abu Zayd, Innd Awwal (ma) nubdi [sic] nugallt 
‘ala'l-Nabi, nabi ‘arabi lahu nar min al-qabr nüyir .. . 

(c) Add 27, 8- Qissat faras al-'Uqayli wa má jarà lahà ma'a 'l-Amir Abi Zayd: This ıs 74 ff. of poor 
naskh, barely legible and of doubtful connexion with the text of the lithographed Moh 208, d,2 
above. 
3 See Plate I. 

M The merchant of art An Egyptian Hilali oral epic poet in performance, Modern Philology, 
vol. 120 (Berkeley, Los Angeles and London, University of California Press), 1987. This work 
incorporates her Ph.D. thesis (University of California at Berkeley, 1985). 1 am most grateful to the 
author for her permission to consult it prior to its publication. As printed, it falls into three distinct 
sections, firstly, chs. i and n, which introduce her Egyptian informant and bard, ‘Awadallah ‘Abd aj- 
Jalil * Ali, ‘the merchant of Art’, chs. iii and 1v, which are, in part, historical and which discuss the 
Hilalis of history and the adventures of ‘Amir Khafaji in particular. It is in this part (pp. 44—54) that 
Dr. Slyomovics discusses the Hilali and Himyarite connexions, legendary and genealogical, to 
which I have drawn attention in this article. There is also a comparison between Egyptian and 
Tunisian versions of the adventures of ‘Amur Khafaj Chapter v, and indeed the whole final part of 
her study, introduces the art of the shd‘ir and her taped text with a facing translation. This consists 
of 1347 verses. The appendices discuss the transliteration of the recorded text and oral and 
formulaic phrases and epithets. The work is 298 pages in length and ıt contains a valuable 
bibliography. The study will be of great interest to dialectologists and, in any event, now qualifies 
for a place amongst the most important printed works which are now available on the Egyptian 
versions of the Sirat Bani Hilal. 
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Prophet. It is this tribe, the Zughba, who are lineally related to their * Berber’ 
enemy in Tunis. Thus the theme of fratricidal warfare is initially represented, for 
her informant ‘Awadallah, by the Zughba, who are engaged in war with their 
split-off western branch, i.e., their brother tribe, Himyar. The eastern Arabian 
Himyar branch, the Zughba, produce the second leader of the Hilali tribes, 
Diyàb son of Ghanim, the instigator of the greatest internal strife among the 
Hilalt Arabs. For ‘Awadallah, the motif of rival brothers continues even after 
the Hilali-Zughba confederation has defeated their brother tribes in Tunis. In 
the third part of the Sirat Bani Hilal, Diyab and Abū Zayd, the two co- 
conquerors of the west, become rivals for the sultanate of Tunis. In the civil war 
that ensues, Diyab destroys almost an entire generation of his people. He is 
eventually captured and publicly hung by a son of Abu Zayd. 

In the Cambridge folios two ' courts’ are depicted, that of al-Zanati Khalifa, 
surrounded by ‘Allam, his wazir, and young warriors, and that of the Hilali, 
Sultan Hasan, who sits in his princely tent of cloth (srwan). Al-Zanàti Khalifa 
laments the slaughter of the sons, al-Khaddash and Mufaddal, and the capture 
of a third called Tamih. He blames ‘Allam for his misfortune. As for the Hilalis, 
they are confident and elated. Tamih (Tamiya?) is brought in bonds to Sultan 
Hasan. Abu Zayd's counsel is sought. He offers generous and chivalrous advice. 
The captive Basma, daughter of ‘Allam—daughter of al-Zanati Khalifa from 
an oriental wife (Lucienne Saada, pp. 236-7)—though 'Allam's daughter in this 
text, is clothed in style and is set free on her palanquin by her captors. Tamih 
rides beside her to Tunis and they are received there with hilarious rejoicing. A 
poem follows. In it, Basma, daughter of ‘Allam, gives praise to the Almighty 
and to the Prophet and explains her release and the generosity of her Hilal 
captors, especially the respect shown thereby to her father, 'Allàm. 

The text of Bou Thadi has little relationship to the narrative in this oriental 
text. * Besma ’ is a daughter of al-Zanati Khalifa, she is a spirited girl, but then 
so are almost all the sira's heroines at times. The entire episode, summarized 
above, receives no mention. This is hardly surprising as ‘Allam is denied the 
fatherhood of Basma. The poetry which is attributed to her (pp. 236-8) in La 
Geste hilalienne has no connexion with the verses in the Cambridge folios, 
beginning and ending as it does with pious sentiments. Nor is the milieu at all 
similar, the oriental text presenting the story as if in a medieval painting, very 
similar in many respects to scenes of knightly contest and gallantry in such 
works as Futüh al-Yaman: Ra’s a--Ghül.^ Divergences in whole passages and 
segments of plot, some far more extreme than this, seriously pose the question 
whether at present it is reasonable, or even possible, to view the Sirat Bani Hilal, 
in any real sense, as a composition which is unified in any kind of canonic 


55 Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman (Abii 'l-Hasan) al-Bakri, Futüh al- Yaman commonly called 
Ra's al-Ghül, Egyptian edition, no date. It is probably this work which was allegedly condemned by 
Ibn Kathir in his Qur'an tafsir, ‘As for what is said by the public about al-Battàl from the sira 
attributed to Dalhama and al-Battal and prince ‘Abd al-Wahhab and the Qàdi “Uqba, it is all false 
and slanderous. It is cold invention, ignorance and devilishly harmful. Such is only current among 
the foolish or the vilely ignorant, just as the sira of ‘Antar b. Shaddad the ‘Abst, falsely fabricated, 
circulates amongst them. So too the Sirat al-Bakri and al-Danaf and others, The falsehood 
perpetrated in the Sirat al-Bakri is the most sinful and criminal of all, because its writer, with intent, 
puts false sayings into the mouth of the Prophet—the blessing and peace of God be upon him—so 
let him take his place in Hell fire’, cited in Fáàrüq Khürshid, Sayf b. Dhi Yazan, Riwayat al-Hilal, 
No. 176, (Cairo, 1963), 9, in his preface to vol 1. I have been unable to trace the passage in printed 
texts of the tafsir. I would maintain (pace Bridget Connelly and others) that the degree of 
deprecation and condemnation of popular sira, and the like, in past times, by Arab littérateurs, by 
fugahá' and by men of letters generally, has been greatly exaggerated. Most of the most famous 
attacks on it were made in relatively recent times, commencing 1n the later medieval period. There is 
little evidence to show that the ‘Abbasid age, for example, regarded such compositions as base. The 
Fihrist is full of such literature. Contempt for such works and popular stories, some heroic, all 
within this genre, was not the norm. Rather to the contrary. 
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narrative. Is this assumed by some to have existed simply because the examples 
which have so far been studied, or published, share sufficient common incidents 
and common personalities, such as Jaziya, al-Zanati Khalifa (Abū Sa‘da 
al-Yufrani) and Dhiyàb b. Ghánim, who are mentioned by Ibn Khaldün in his 
Muqaddima, to convey this impression? 


The Sirat Bani Hilal and the Arabian Peninsula 

In articles and books about the Sirat Bani Hilal it has been customary, as 
with other siyar, to stress, often to overstress, parallels with classical ' epic’ 
(Lucienne Saada, pp. 16-17 where maps show. the Periplus of Ulysses and the 
Periplus of the Hilalis) and with Western popular romances of the medieval 
period. Lucienne Saada remarks on page 27: 


Outre notre hameau de Bou Thadi, la geste est contée sur les lieux des 
nombreuses haltes hilaliennes (dans les centres tunisiens par example de 
Kairouan et de Medjez El Bab) et dans les pays traversés par ces tribus 
guerriéres que, depuis longtemps, poétes et historiens décrivent comme des 
hordes destructrices marchant depuis la presqu'ile Arabique jusqu'au 
Maroc et aux confins de l'Occident musulman. Qui sait si, en cherchant bien, 
et à l'instar des Juifs qui déclamaient, en arabe, la Geste hilalienne en 
Tunisie, et la Chanson de Roland judéo-espagnol au Maroc on ne trouverait 
pas parallélement quelque trace de poésie hilalienne en Espagne, chantée par 
des Espagnols? 


There is some parallelism. Just as Arthur and Merlin and Lancelot and 
Guinevere speak from the pages of the rich, at times effete, and tapestried scenes 
of Morte d' Arthur, so Abü Zayd and Diyab have been arrayed in the panoply of 
the later Middle Ages, not only in the manuscripts, but also in the bardic odes of 
the Egyptian and Maghribi story-tellers coloured by magical embellishment and 
by feats which are especially characteristic of the heroic Mamlük tales in 
general. None the less, there is a primitive and an earthier side, a pre-Islamic 
past, half forgotten, which emerges only at times in all the translated versions of 
the Sirat Bani Hilal. 

Britain, particularly its wilder and rugged Celtic parts, is full of ancient 
stones, carvings, caves and antiquities, wind-eroded tors and cairns amongst 
them, which are associated with Arthur or Merlin or their exploits. So too, 
especially in Arabia, the local environment and the freaks of nature are a 
constant reminder to the bedouin of the primeval ‘ Luqman-like’ character of 
Abu Zayd or Diyab. In this way we are taken back to the most ancient of 
Arabian tales, bedouin life in the raw, though the significant fact remains that 
the collectors of that story, like "Ubayd b. Sharya or Wahb b. Munabbih, in the 
Umayyad and ‘Abbasid eras, make no mention whatsoever of Abu Zayd or his 
comrades. If it be true that Abu Zayd, ‘ the crow’, is derived from none other 
than ‘Antar, or one or other of the ‘ crows’ of pre-Islamic popular folk legend, 
then this is hardly surprising. Instead, in the Yemenite works we observe a trio 
of Sa‘alik vagabonds or Jahili heroes of the Yemen, who include ‘Amr Dhiü'l 
Adh'ar and Ja'far b. Qurt, and who seem to have furnished original models for 
the character type of Abü Zayd (Barakat) and his comrades. 

In the nineteenth century, British explorers of Arabia were conscious of a 
primeval archetype of Abü Zayd and, indeed, seemed to mention him to the 
exclusion of any other hero. Charles Doughty travelled in Northern Arabia in 
1876. In at least two passages in Arabia Deserta he tells of his encounter with 


! Ibn Khaldün, The Muqaddima, transl. F. Rosenthal, vol. 3 (London, 1958), 418-9. 
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Abu Zayd, not in bedouin folk stories, but in crude carvings on rock in the 
Nefud in the region of ‘ Bisshr’, to the east of Tayma’ and Mada’in Salih. He 
writes: 


At the head of this garden of weeds is an oozy slumbering pool; and 
thereabove I perceived the rocks to be full of scored inscriptions, and Abu 
Zeyd's yard-high image, having in his hand the crooked camel stick, 
bakhorra, or, as the Aarab say, who cannot judge of portraiture, a sword: 
beside him, is a lesser perhaps a female figure, which they call ‘ Alia his 
wife'. It is likely that these old lively shapes were battered, with a stone, 
upon the sandstone; they are not as the squalid scrawling portraiture of the 
Beduw, but limned roundly to the natural with the antique diligence. Here 
are mostly short Himyaric legends, written (as is common 1n these deserts) 
from above downwards; the names doubtless, the saws, the salaams, of 
many passengers and cameleers of antique generations. Ybba, is said for 
Abu, father, in these parts of Arabia, and at Medina; Moghrair, is perhaps 
cave. I bade Zeyd let me have a milch naga and abandon me here with Abu 
Zeyd. Zeyd answered (with a fable), he had already paid a camel to Bishr, 
for license to show me their Abu Zeyd. The Fehjat answered simply, * A man 
might not dwell here alone, in the night time, the demons would affray him.' 


and later:!? 


When we were nigh the Seyl, they led me down, beside the way, in a short 
wild passage, the Ri'a ez-Zelala; where, as the Sherif commanded, they 
would show me the famous inscription. They drew bridle in the midst before 
a grey crag; on those wall-like face I dimly descried a colossal human 
effigy—to the half length, and an epigraph. I dismounted, and went through 
the brambles (which grow in these tropical mountains) to the image,— which 
is but dashed with a stone on the hard granite; and may be hardly better 
discerned at the first sight in the sunshine, than the man in the moon. The 
ancient, a great man before and behind, seems to sit and hold in his hand a 
(camel) staff; and ranging therewith are two lines of Himyaric letters: the 
legend is perpendicular.—We read, that in heathen times of Arabia men 
worshipped a rock in these parts. 


Amongst the admirers of Doughty were the Arabian explorers Wilfred 
Scawen Blunt and Lady Anne Blunt. The latter dedicated her translation of The 
celebrated romance of the stealing of the mare to Doughty, ‘in recognition of his 
knowledge, the most complete among Englishmen, of Arabian things '.? Of 
greater moment is the fact that, apart from E. W. Lane's passages from the Sirat 
Bani Hilal in his Manners and customs of the modern Egyptians (1836 onwards), 
this was the first time that a self-contained part of the Sira was made available in 
translation to an English reader. Furthermore, despite its apparently being of 
non-Arabian provenance,” it is essentially, if not conclusively, concerned with 
the Arabian-centred part of the Sira, the wooing of Abu Zayd and ‘Aliya (the 
first wife of his wives to bear this name), to whom Doughty had already made 
reference in the accounts of his Arabian travels and weird pictures of whom had 


1! Travels in Arabia Deserta (London, Jonathan Cape and the Medici Society, 1924), vol 1, 305, 
306. „See extract from Documents épigraphiques recueillis dans le nord de l'Arabie, 1888, fig. | 
18 ibid., vol 2, 528, 529 
9 The celebrated romance of the stealing of the mare. Translated from the origmal Arabic by Lady 
Anne Blunt. Done into verse by Wilfred Scawen Blunt (London, Reeves and Turner), 1892, p. vi 
2 ibid , p. 126, note to p 61, and passim. 
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appeared in the epigraphical notes (no. XLVIII), and the inscriptions, which 
formed part of the appendix to his main work.”! 

Micheline Galley has shown that Lady Blunt knew of the plot of the 
taghriba as well as the war in North Africa with Zanati Khalifa.” Furthermore, 
Lady Blunt had a romantic view of the exploits of Abu Zayd and his comrades, 
translating the ‘stealing of the mare’ of al-‘Uqayli (Agheyli Fadel) in the 
manner of the wandering of an Arthurian knight and his quests. Even so, she 
was, like the majority of British explorers and travellers, fascinated by the 
‘traces’ of Abū Zayd, and the Hilalis, on the historical map of Arabia and 


Egypt.” 


As an historic document the romance of Abu Zeyd would seem to be of no 
great value, hardly more than are the ‘Songs of Roland’ and the ‘ Morte 
d’Arthur’ of contemporary Europe; that is to say, it rests on a thin basis of 
fact so overlaid with imaginative episodes, that the truth is impossible now 
to distinguish from the fiction. All that can be said to be historically certain 
is, that the Tribe of the Beni Helal, whose adventures it records, did through 
stress of famine migrate, about the end of the ninth or the beginning of the 
tenth century, from Central Arabia to Egypt; that it besieged and captured 
Belbeis, a frontier town of the Delta, and remained in the Eastern Egyptian 
desert for upwards of a generation, and that then it once again marched 


2! See drawing fig. 1, above. 

2 Micheline Galley, ‘ Manuscripts et documents relatifs à la Geste hilalienne dans les Biblio- 
théques anglaises’, Bulletin LOAB, No 12, 1981, Paris, C N.R.S., 185-6 and 188-9, n.9. The 
information in her article has been of great help to me. 

2 See Lady Blunt, op cit, pp. viii-x. 
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westwards to the conquest of Tunis, where it finally established itself, and 
where its descendants may still be found. The main fact of this march of the 
Beni Helal is at any rate a living event in Arab tradition. When crossing the 
Great Nefud of Northern Arabia in 1879, the translators of the present work 
had pointed out to them a track locally known as the Road of the Helalat; 
and further west, in 1881, they found a similar tradition in regard to the 
group of hills lying between Gaza and Suez, and which has for its name the 
Jebel Helal. Moreover the Howeytat Bedouins of Eastern Egypt, whose 
district adjoins Belbeis, have constantly affirmed to them their kinship with 
the historic tribe, though their claim is not admitted by other Bedouins, who 
give them a much less noble pedigree. 


Two other, and much later, British explorers in Arabia followed the trail of 
Abü Zayd, but this time in the more southerly regions of Arabia: Bertram 
Thomas in 1930 and H. St. J. Philby in 1938. The former occupies a special place 
in any study of the recording of the Geste hilalienne. The tales were taken by 
Thomas from the mouths of the bedouin with whom he travelled in the region 
of the Empty Quarter. The account of Philby more obviously shares the 
archaeological tastes of Doughty. They came to a similar conclusion, namely, 
that many unknown carvings, some pre-historic, even perhaps Neolithic or 
earlier, in Arabia, are associated with Abū Zayd and/or his wife ‘Aliya. The 
former rivals, if not surpasses, the heroes of ‘Ad, even Luqmàn, the freebooter, 
the dark-skinned ruler, the seer and Methuselah, who one suspects played his 
part also in shaping the character of Abü Zayd. 

Philby discusses Abu Zayd where he tells of his reconnaissance of the 
regions of Maihar peak and Wadi Jardàn in those parts of Saudi Arabia which 
border on the two Yemens:^ 


I decided to take advantage of this arrangement to visit the Maihar peak. 
We accordingly struck across the Imara valley into Wadi Hishwa, which at 
this point issues from its hill-bound channel into a wide, sandy coomb of 
acacias, Rak bushes, and other vegetation. For a while we chased some 
gazelles without success, and then made straight for the base of Maihar. 
There we parked the two cars while Ja'mal and I started off on the stiff climb 
up the granite face of the mountain. About 1,000 feet above the foot of the 
hill we reached the base of the massive sandstone cap which forms the actual 
peak. Another 100 feet brought us to a wide plinth, from which the sheer 
walls of Abu Zaid's ‘ castle’ rises some forty feet to a flat summit. This last 
bit seemed practically inaccessible, and I made only a half-hearted attempt 
to scale the precipice by a widely-spaced series of shallow cuts in the rock 
which had doubtless been made by man. I contented myself, therefore, with 
making a complete circuit of the castle along the plinth supporting it. On the 
sheer walls were a few inscriptions in the usual proto-Arabic script and a 
number of outline drawings of considerable interest. One of these appeared 
to be a life-size portrait of Abu Zaid himself. 


' and later:? 


^H St. J. B. Philby, Sheba's daughters (London, Methuen), 1939, 4, plus drawing p. 27, 
allegedly of Abū Zayd? 

ibid , 333. Alois Musil reports the same in the North of Arabia amongst the Rwala bedouins. 
See his Manners and customs of the Rwala Bedouins rd York, 1928), 12, *O wolf! O thou who 
strugglest with the hot south wind! Drive away the cold breeze of the north wind. Thou hast surely 
seen ‘Alja and Abu Zejd, Who used to dwell in manors high’ He adds (p. 13), * Abu Zejd and his 
sweetheart 'Alja are the heroes of stories that are told among the settlers. They are supposed to have 
owned the towns now lying in ruins and to have lived in manors, the crumbling walls of which rise 
high above the horizon on the borders of the desert’. See also pp. 291, 292. 
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The Bani Hilal have a great legendary reputation pretty well all over Arabia, 
and all old buildings of unknown origin are generally attributed to them. In 
the southern part of the peninsula their legend is peculiarly in vogue, in spite 
of what one might imagine to be the superior claims of the ‘Adites, 
Himyarites, and others. Abu Zaid al Hilali, their traditional hero, is a 
familiar name on the lips of men in these parts, whereas the Queen of Sheba 
and other great personalities of historical times are but blurred memories. 
Who the Bani Hilal were we cannot yet say, but, if their putative 
descendants hereabouts are really descended from them, I could not detect 
in them any physiognomical or linguistic hint of other than Semitic origin. 


The episodes which have been reported by Thomas—one, at least, by no 
means dissimilar to a tale told by the Mahra which was recorded by Professor T. 
M. Johnstone—appear at intervals throughout his book, Arabia Felix.** The 
principal persons who are characterized in these stories are Abu Zayd himself, 
Diyab b. Ghànim, ‘ Alan’ who seems to be wazir ‘Allam, here the ‘slave’ of 
Zanaiti, or ' the slave of the people of Risha’, the wife of Abu Zayd who is not 
mentioned by name, and a group of comrades and foes of Abu Zayd and Diyab, 
for example, Yusuf, Burayqa and ‘Aziz. Several of these characters are of a type 
which appear regularly in the pages of the Kitab al-Tijan, especially amongst 
tales of the Sa‘alik and the ancient heroes of the Yemen who feature in the 
‘romance of Bilgis'." Nowhere is Tunis mentioned, nor the Berbers, nor 
Jaziya, nor is it certain that the castle of ' Zanaiti’ is conceived of as being 
outside the Arabian Peninsula itself. 

A central object in the self-contained stories, which introduces short verses 
amidst the prose, is the well of Jawfa, the lair of a serpent jinni. Abu Zayd and 
his two comrades fight this monster for the hand of a princess. It is Abü Zayd 
who successfully leaps to touch the head when the monster’s corpse is affixed to 
the palace wall. Some of these stories recall the tales of Wahb/Ibn Hisham 
about the treasure of Shaddad b. ‘Ad in a cave guarded by a serpent-dragon or 
serpents, some of them automata, controlled by fire and magic and wheels and 
pulleys.” The half-jinni character of ‘the true believer’, Abu Zayd (who can 
only be slain from behind), recalls the stories about al-Hudhad the father of 
Bilgis, and, indeed, something of the nature of the latter. The generosity of Abt 
Zayd through his slaughter of his only camel to feed his guests recalls the acts of 
Hatim al-Ta’i. The context of the stories is similar. Diyab and his escape by 
stages with the Hilali herds more obviously fits into the corpus of the escapades 
which are well-known in the canonic sira itself. Unusual again are the episodes 
which are concerned with the incestual relationship between Abu Zayd and his 
sister. Rivalries between personalities amongst the Hilalis are of a type known 
in the earliest Yemenite romances and in parts of the Ayyàm al-‘Arab. 
Shahman, the massive, sharp-edged and semi-magical sword of Abii Zayd, is 


% See Bertram Thomas, Arabia Felix (London, Jonathan Cape), 1932, esp, 208-22, 276-92. 
Large parts of the narrative are included although little information 1s furnished about the recitation 
of these stories or how they have survived 1n the region of the Empty Quarter. 

Thesiger makes the interesting observation in Arabian sands (Harlow, Longman), 1959, 78, that 
it was the men of the Hijáz ‘ situng full-fed round the coffee hearths ' who spoke disparagingly of the 
bedouin. * Then inevitably they had spoken of the Bedu’s courage and their unbelievable generosity, 
and they had told stories, many of them fantastically improbable, which they vowed were true, and 
had recited long passages of verse about the Bani Hilal. Listening to them I realized that the hungry 
ragged men whom they had just been reviling had been transmuted into the legendary heroes of the 
past.' 

27 By the ‘romance of Bilqis’ I mean those sections of the Kitáb al-Tijan (San‘a’), which tell of 
the history of Hudhád and his daughter, Bilgis One such story 1s m my book, The adventures of 
Antar (Warminster, Aris and Phillips), 1980, 13-16. 

8 See Kitab al-Tiján. 74-8. 
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again typical of the peninsula’s pre-Islamic heroes, ‘Antara, and “Amr b. Ma'di 
Karib, to name only two. The fight with ‘ Alan’, who unseats his foes by means 
of a chain and a hook inserted in their chain armour, and who is in the end slain 
through his eyes which peer through his enveloping hauberk, by Diyab, who 1s 
padded with pulp and whose horse’s ears are stuffed to muffle the neigh of his 
foeman’s steed, can be matched in Indian paintings and in descriptions of 
Indian sieges, or of the battles of Ethiopian giants who are armed with chains in 
the Maghazi tales. There is nothing especially North African in all this and the 
armour described in the Bou Thadi text (Lucienne Saada, p. 340) is in no way 
similar.” 


Lady Anne Blunt’s Romance of the stealing of the mare 

Micheline Galley has drawn attention to this fascinating little work in her 
article * Manuscrits et documents relatifs à la Geste Hilalienne dans les 
bibliothèques anglaises.. She points out how the scheme to capture a mare in 
North African tales is an idea attributed to al-Zanati Khalifa. He, with the aid 
of his daughter, tries to obtain the mare of Diyab. It is Jaziya the Hilaltya who 
foils their attempt. Once again, the peculiarly Maghribi-centred versions, where 
Jaziya and al-Zanati play such a major role, are highlighted and contrasted with 
those cycles of the East, especially those in Arabia itself, though, curiously, 
Lady Blunt sees a * Maghribi hand’ in her version, for example, in the character 
of Abu Zayd, who is disguised as a derv sh, and also in the character of the 
diviner in the sand who is Abü Zayd's rivál. She remarks, (p. 126, n. to page 61), 
"Throughout the present poem the religious and magical element represents the 
ideas of the North African Arabs rather than of the Arabs of Arabia proper.' By 
North African she may have meant Egyptian. 

There is, seemingly, nothing primeval, patriarchal or primitive about Abü 
Zayd in her text. The translation portrays him in the manner of a ' North 
African bedouin '. Lady Blunt does not speak with any warmth about the style 
in which he is presented and the sentiments expressed about the bedouin in 
Lane's earlier translated passages. Her version, although she cites no specific 
sources, is attributed to a Cairene called * Abu Obeyd ' in the Egyptian dialect.?! 


? [ have in mind the accounts of the giant Africans armed with chains in the popular romance 
Futüh al-Bahnasàá, 

There 1s a distinctly non-Maghribi character about the weaponry of ‘Allam. In all of Thomas's 
material, likewise in Professor T Johnstone’s article 1n Arabian Studies, 1v, 1978, 59-65, one ıs 
aware of a whole cycle of Hilali stories which are detached from any formal corpus of sira, simple 
raw material in many instances, out of which the sira could have emerged Such stories are very close 
to those about Luqmàn and Luqaym and other pre-Islamic South Arabian heroes, see René Basset's 
Loqman Berbére (Paris, 1890) 

All the South Arabian sources (including the Hilali examples cited in Dr. Bruce Ingham's North 
East Arabian dialects (London-Boston, Routledge, Kegan Paul International), 1982) together with 
new texts collected on the spot, are surveyed and assessed in G. Canova’s article, ‘ Testimonianze 
hilaliane nello Yemen Oriental’, Studia Yemeniti, 1, Quaderni Di Semtistica, 14, Instituto di 
Linguistica e di Lingue Orientali Universita di Firenze, 1985, 161-85. This 1s the first field-work of 
importance to be made ın recent years on the South Arabian Hilali material, as ıt still survives. In 
regard to this Arabian material Canova remarks (p. 179), ‘Jacques Berque ha osservato alcuni 
epopea in Egitto e storia ne] Maghreb. Abbiamo l'impressione che ın Yemen (e forse 1n tutta 
l'Arabia meridionale) esse sı presentino un terzo aspetto quello della favola. Parafrasando le parole 
di al-Hamdani sulla gente del deserto, citate in precedenza, sembra che anche i personaggi dei loro 
racconti tradizionali tendano ad assumere le sembianze degli eroi della tribü pit illustre. E in ogni 
caso necessario raccogliere un corpus di narrazioni hilaliane piu consistente, allargando Ja ricerca ad 
aree diverse, per accertare la fondatezza di queste considerazioni." 

3 Bulletin L.O.A.B., no. 12, 1981, (Paris, CNRS), 185-6. 

?! See Lady Blunt, op. cit., p. vu. I had hoped to find, in Cambridge University Library, some 
conclusive indication that the hthographed text of Qissat faras al-'Uqaylt Jabir (Moh 208 d 2^) was 
the source for Lady Blunt's translation. Within the cover of the copy of the book there is a Latin 
inscription. which indicates that 1t was left to the Library by Professor Edward Granville Brown 
(1862-1926), and above it ‘From the library of Lady Anne Blunt, Baroness Wentworth (died in 
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This is probably the grammarian, Abi ‘Ubayda, to whom it is wholly 
fictitiously ascribed, just as the Sirat ‘Antar is ascribed to al-Asma‘t. 

In the popular story of the war against Ra’s al-Ghiil it is the task of ‘Ali to 
repay a grave wrong done to a woman. Here it is Abu Zayd who acts in the 
interests of the widow, Ghanima, her son ‘Amr, and his paternal uncle, al- 
Nu'man. Abu Zayd plans to steal the mare without peer of ‘Uqayli Jabir 
(Fadil). Al-Nu‘man promises his daughter in marriage if he succeeds. In his 
attempt, Abū Zayd is helped by ‘Aliya, the daughter of ‘Uqayli Jabir, and he 
uses every ruse he knows, including disguise, to attain his ends. One episode 
involves a talking idol in the possession of a diviner as Abii Zayd rescues ‘Aliya 
from being burnt alive. The story ends honourably. His act was basically to 
show justice and sympathy for the wronged Ghanima. The grey mare is restored 
to its rightful owner and the ‘Ugayli marries ‘Aliya to Abū Zayd, who is 
described as being ' of the race of Himyar’, a bearer of all men’s burdens, a 
Hijazi, a master of wiles who is disguised as a Syrian, a Maghribi, an Egyptian, a 
negro, a Berber, a Persian singer and is also a kinsman of the jinn.” 

Abu Zayd is a peculiar kind of hero, endowed with magic powers from birth, 
equipped with talismans and the ability to disguise himself and penetrate 
inaccessible fortresses. On occasions, he recalls Abu 'l-Fath, in the Magdmat of 
al-Hamadhani, or his namesake, Abü Zayd, in the less sharply etched series of 
adventures in al-Hariri. His character is revealed in the following passage from 
the text of Bou Thadi: 


Nous allons voir ce que Bou Zid va faire. Mensieur Bou Zid est un 
combattant mais la plupart de ses luttes sont conduites avec ruse et malice. 
Sans aucun doute, c'est un cavalier valeureux; cependant, au moment 
crucial, nul n'est plus grand cavalier que Diab et plus courageux que lui; car 
Diab combat au grand jour, et Bou Zid, s'il est en danger, utilise la plupart 
du temps à la guerre la traitrise et la ruse. 

En tout cas, Bou Zid était riche de sa science linguistique; c'était un 
homme qui avait beaucoup étudié les langues (il parlait berbére, persan, 
russe, grec et arabe classique [sic]). Un homme sage qui s’adonnait à la 
lecture. Bou Zad lisait entre autres un ouvrage nommé Souaoui contenant 
une trés grande sagesse qui annulait les effets de magie et de sorcellerie; car le 
chef hilalien possédait aussi des dons d'hypnotiseur. Que fit-il? Il se revétit 
d'un costume de derviche, d'une robe verte et d'une coiffure. Il prit ses 
fléches, sabres et instruments de combat d'alors et se dirigea vers la cité. La 
nuit tomba et s'installa. Il entendit les loups dans le désert, il arriva à une 


Cairo, Dec 15, 1917) left by Wilfred Scawen Blunt (died at Newbuildings Place, Southwater, 
Sussex, Sept. 10, 1922) to Edward G. Browne of Pembroke College, Cambridge '. From information 
furnished by Bridget Connelly in her Arab folk epic and identity, op. cit., p. 282, n. 29, it would now 
appear that she has been able to find the written and printed source of Lady Blunt 1n an 1865 Cairo 
lithograph edition, with a similar title, which is kept in the British Library, Oriental Collection, 
No. 14570.a.6. The translation of the Blunts appears also to have been a rendering of an Arabic 
version, partly oral, heard in Cairo. There is far more verse in. Moh 208 D.Z! than in their 
translation The Arabic verse is characteristic of the Hilali poetry of the sira (e.g. the bard's 
laudatory praise of the Prophet) and this is not in any way reproduced in their English. Compare the 
terse opening of Lady Blunt, ‘In the name of God. etc.’ to the original text, where the whole style 
is far more elaborate, eloquent and poetic: ' Praise be to Allah, who has made the siyar of the 
ancients a lesson and an admonition for those of latter times, and who has appointed them to be a 
sermon and a homily for every man who is intelligent and who is possessed of understanding . . .". 
Even so, I do think that they used this lithographed version as well; compare the Arabic gdla’l-rdwi 
wa-huwa Abū ‘Ubayda (confirming my suspicions that this 1s a pseudo-Abu ‘Ubayda, the 
grammarian (d. circa 825), with Blunt,“ Abu Obeyd ... 1s said to have lived in the third century of 
Islam, say the tenth of our era’. He was certainly not a native of Cairo as they suggest, although it is 
Just possible that he was a räwT who bore the nickname of the grammarian. 


? Blunt, ibid., 107. 
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agglomération, il était seul, il découvrit une cité fermée, il en fit le tour. Il ne 
trouva personne pour le renseigner, et monsieur Bou Zid fut embarrassé. Il 
réfléchit: * Que vais-je faire à présent? ' Une petite porte lui apparut avec son 
gardien endormi. Il se dit: ‘ Celui-ci je le tue, je me revéts de ses vétements et 
jentre au palais. Je ruserai avec lui ^; ainsi il lui fit quelque sorcellerie ou 
autre magie, ou bien l'a-t-il endormi? puisqu'il est magicien. Ille tua, lui vola 
ses vêtements puis entra au palais.” 


However, lest it be thought that this is something wholly North African, as 
Lady Blunt proposed, a glance at the stories collected by Bertram Thomas 
quickly reveals the same wily, ever superhuman character in the cycles of 
indigenous Hilali tales from the Empty Quarter of Arabia. The figure of the 
hero, armed with his bow, his arrows, his sword and his cloaks harks back to 
ancient story telling in the Peninsula itself, and perhaps even to something in the 
personality of a deity, possibly Wadd, who is described in Ibn al-Kalbi’s Book of 
Idols (Kitab al-Asnam),:** 


Al-Kalbi continued: I then requested Malik ibn-Harithah saying, ‘ Describe 
to me Wadd in such a way which would make it appear vividly before me.’ 
Malik replied: ‘It was the statue of a huge man, as big as the largest of 
human beings, covered with two robes, clothed with the one and cloaked 
with the other, carrying a sword on his waist and a bow on his shoulder, and 
holding in [one] hand a spear to which was attached a standard, and [in the 
other] a quiver full of arrows.’ 


Conclusion 

Fà'iq Amin Mukhlis, in his valuable (unpublished) London University 
thesis,? came to the following conclusions, however tentative: that the sira is 
based on poetry, that ıt probably developed in North Africa, that there is no 
basis for the assumption that it originated in Egypt (pp. 101—2), and that one 
must assume a broad Maghribi ‘ ground-plan ' for at least the taghriba. (Hence, 
the version of Bou Thadi translated by Lucienne Saada can add to our 
knowledge of the history of the sira, although far more so when the full Arabic 
text is printed.) Mukhlis also concluded (p. 122) that there were considerable 
borrowings from the Sirat ‘Antar, and from other siras in its content and, 
indeed, that narrators in the whole genre pooled one another's ideas. As has 
been mentioned, for Mukhlis all the siras begin in Arabia and then expand into 
the whole Muslim world and even beyond it. These views have not yet been 
challenged, nor has the view that the ectual Hilàli ‘invasion’ of Tunisia and 
beyond, and the personalities mentioned by Ibn Khaldun, are the unquestion- 
able key to the explanation of the saga of the taghriba and to the characters, 
Arab and Berber, who are introduced within it. On the other hand, a 
manuscript such as Cambridge Qq 15, and the Egyptian narratives of the sira, 
collected by Dr. Slyomovics, suggest that this may be too simple an explanation 
and that earlier ‘layers’ of sira underpin the narrative in which the alleged 
events of the eleventh century in Tunisia are obviously an important element, 
but only one of many, in the whole history of the growth of the sira. 


Is it possible that the account of the conflict between al-Zanati Khalifa and 


3 Lucienne Saada, 171. 

H Nabih Amin Faris, The Books of Idols (Hisham b. al-Kalbi), (Princeton, 1952), 49. The story 
of Isaf and Nà'ila (p. 8) both Jurhumites, may have been part of some ancient cycle. See my article, 
‘Fables and legends’, in The Cambridge history of Arabic literature, 1, 1983, 382 

35 Fáhq Amin Mukhlis, Studies and comparison of the cycles of the Banu Hilal Romance, Ph.D. 
Thesis, University of London, 1964. 
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the Hilalis, between ‘ Arabs’ and Berbers’, was also based upon a more ancient 
layer of sources? Al-Idrisi, writing a century later than the Hilali ‘invasion’, 
reports the environment of the Banu Hilal in the Libyan desert in a way that 
suggests that such a possibility has to be considered. In the following passage he 
tells of camps of the Hilalis adjacent to the mountain which is called the 
mountain of Goliath ‘ the Berber’. Since the Hilalis settled in this district prior 
to the alleged invasion of Tunisia and, it would appear, were there long after its 
occurrence, some intrusion of the theme of Goliath into the warp of the taghriba 
is probable and, in the Arabian cycles, even more probable, I would suggest, 
than some of the content which is derived entirely from literary sources about 
the Zirids: 


ASL oim D un lu bee g Ge (uil Le Se LA ue f ps ii peas ull eli Ge eol JE e d as o] 
der uel IH ee SG SMe e Shas ug alas Las Es Le So Coo e il 4 en Lye SOL op petty ahl oS 
359 oM Ji Uy gone EI Lae LH alor ye len ga Bes o eS re pps coy OY & ow Le] Spri atl 


Another marked characteristic of the Oriental versions of the Hilali sira is 
the intrusion of the Himyarites, who are to be identified with al-Khalifa Zanati 
and his subjects, and also Diyab al-Zughbi, although this is wholly absent from 
the version of Bou Thadi. Dr. Slyomovics remarks:*” 


It is interesting to note that 'Awadallah's history of the Himyar tribe 
corresponds to their history as it is related in a south Arabian epic, in which 
the Himyarites are considered to be the conquerors and founders of North 
Africa (/frigiyya), Alfred von Kremer, Uber die stidarabische Sage (Leipzig, 
F.A. Brockhaus, 1866). This epic, like ‘Awadallah also speaks of the 
alliance of Himyar and Zanata in Tunisia. 


Her observation is pertinent. Von Kremer, in his study, specifically refers to 
the Zanata. Furthermore, two cities (Tunis [Ifriqiyya’] and Tangier) figure 
prominently both in the early Yemenite saga and in both Maghribi and Oriental 
versions of the sira (Bou Thadi amongst them). These cities, founded by the 
ancestors of al-Zanati Khalifa, more especially Tunis, are the geographical 
centre of the dramatic escapes and later battles in the sira, with Tangier as one 
limit of Abu Zayd’s heroic feats (one recalls the exploits of ‘Uqba b. Nafi‘) in the 
geography of the Bou Thadi sira (pp. 150, 247, where al-Zanati boasts of his 
heroes coming from Tangier, and page 298, where ‘Allam declares Abu Zayd to 
be triumphant as far as Tangier). Von Kremer’s comment reads: 


Ifrikis erbaute im Westen die Stadt Ifrikijjeh und siedelte dort einzelne 
Stämme seines Volkes an, als: die Kebambii (Kânembû), 'Ahámeh, Zenáteh, 
Lewateh und Sinhageh, sowie andere himjarische Stamme. Er bekriegte 
auch die Berberen und übersiedelte sie in die gegenwártig von ihnen 
bewohnten Landstriche. 

Der Dichter Semeida’ Ibn 'Alláf sagt mit Bezug auf diese Feldzüge: 
|. Wir zogen nach dem Westen mit einem Heere, In welchem fürwahr jeder 

Jüngling ein Held war, 

2. Auf des Ifrikis Befehl, der sich nicht abwenden lässt, Mit wiehernden 

Rossen und scharfen Schwertern; 


% Al-Idrisi, Opus Geographicum, ed. E. Cerulli, et al. Fasciculus Secundus, Neapoli-Romae 
(Leiden, Brill, 1971), 121. A ruin in North Africa, which would seem to be associated with the 
Hilalis, is one in the region of Mizda, ın Tripolitania, which was seen by the explorer, Henry Barth, 
and mentioned in his 7ravels and discoveries in North and Central Africa, (London, 1857), 1, 107-9. 
This ‘ castle of Khafáji 'Aámer' seems to have associations with the Hilalt character of that name, 
though Barth was of the opinion that his name was connected with the Tripoli dynasty of the Bani 
‘Amur, which, he says, ruled Tripoli and beyond between 724/1323 and 802/1379. 

.71,n 6. 
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3. Bis wir in das Gebiet von Tangá kamen, wo wir Am Ufer des Meeres eine 
Quelle fanden, die leicht zu geniessen.? 


As Von Zwemer elsewhere indicates, heroic and probably ' folk epic’ source 
material, such as this, is characteristic of works like the Akhbar ‘Ubayd b. 
Sharya which are strongly Yemenite in sentiment. Although doubts surround 
the dates, and even the very person of ‘Ubayd the Jurhumite, the story teller of 
Mu'awiya, at least the content of the text which is attributed to him is very early 
and draws upon the authentic folk tales, romances and heroic ballads, and, I 
would maintain, genuine Arab ‘folk epic’; which were currently told in the 
Arabian Peninsula at that time.” Particularly relevant is what was told about 
the North African exploits of Ifriqis and of Abraha son of Rà'ish; David's 
slaughter of the Berber, Goliath, the expulsion of the Berbers by Joshua, the 
transport of the latter into the furthest Maghrib by Ifrigis leading to their 
settlement in Egypt, Tunisia and Tangier. Much of this material has been woven 
into the Egyptian versions of the sira and fill many folios at the beginning of the 
written texts where Zir Salim appears, yet one notes that it is conspicuously 
absent in most of Bou Thadi:? 

Ld oF grb (Shy HU AL Ta caller agla 3a) aL GES g cree LS opty op AS alll Ip» SI ala less 
Bo elis jp pl Oy y rg o d eli «ple cp EIS or OES Up! pp VF pel (Qube Gi ei ol) VI 
: ta pl a Slay pm EPOR 

wy Gort chy o db pl pee tanib y day al oat fe la. ey UN REPRE OLN Cp SLU yo de pT es 
Ipa pl y pal wae p lai By wget bly gaY GL bl, Col ee pees eel eda andy Sb HL tb 
ed OS da sod uS, nd E pee ens (les ole LE) 5 (ool Ge leg oly «DE Spl gees cla ciple 
ues dels of oe fal fy uu So ans ey Sf LL ub c ple sy i paths oo Up ple tly nac poe Abi 
IJ ol o salus ppa poo Ls 925 6 pl (p u$ cp OES Cp py Uy Ks opli Last and Sf dol ples sly pall 
4 gl rye e^ = Hp e Jei AY iog le deg fay o ys eal may - fel 


Lucienne Saada’s translation of the sira extends the sources of its content. 
On the other hand it raises new doubts about the organic unity of this work and 
even whether it is a sufficiently constructed sira to be treated as a single 
composition but rather is an imprecise assemblage of stories about the Hilális, 
some authentic, others invented by the story-tellers, yet others shaped in the 
mould of certain other wholly independent heroes and heroines.*! It is even 
pertinent to ask whether it is now possible to offer a historical survey of the sira, 
or whether we can ever confirm or deny the tentative conclusions reached by Dr. 
Mukhlis. 

Lady Anne Blunt concluded her Preface to her translation with an implicit 
wish: ‘It is strange that no translation of so remarkable an epic should have 


38 Alfred von Kremer, Über die sidarabische Sage (Leipzig, 1866), 64. 

9? Cambridge history of Arabic literature, 1, 1983, 385. 

^ Kitab al-Tijàn (Akhbar 'Ubayd), op. cit., 335. 

*! Bridget Connelly ım her book, Arab folk epic and identity, op cit., argues strongly in favour of 
the ‘epic nature’ of sira, especially in her first two chapters, and she takes issue with Von 
Grunebaum on this point (p. 3). However, she does not discuss the case agamst pseudo-Maghdzi 
literature as ‘ epic '—both genres being interrelated—made by Rudi Paret when the subject came up 
for discussion at the International Conference on * La Poesia Epica e la sua Formazione ' held in the 
spring of 1969, in Rome. In the Atti (Quaderno No. 139) published by the Accademia Nazionale dei 
Lincei, 1970, 746 and 747, Paret made his views clear and in the subsequent discussion it was 
recorded that ‘ Die Futüb-Literatur steht zwischen Geschichte und Epos’. There is also extensive 
insertion of material borrowed from hterary works (al-Mas'üdi etc.), and especially m the Sirat 
‘Antar and Strat Sayf (as I plan to show), in both oral performance and written text. The case made 
by Bridget Connelly was well worth making, yet, finally, one is drawn to the views of Bausani and 
Canova cited by her (ibid., p. 11), ' What might have provided the material of myth, epic, and story, 
thus became, as the Itahan scholars Bausani and Canova argue, history and legend written down in 
the official literary language of the new empire. Islam converted that which might have become epic 
into either history or legend, either preempting as 1ts own truth any potential epic material or 
dismissing it as lies.’ 
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been hitherto made (so the present translators believe) into any European 
language.’ 

The designation of this geste amongst others as an ‘ epic’, or ‘ folk epic’, or 
‘épopée des preux’, is now so common that one hesitates to object. The 
description of its content as an ‘épopée’ occurs on many a page of Lucienne 
Saada's book. Professor G. Canova in his excellent summary, ' Gli studi 
sull'epica popolare araba, in Oriente Moderno," remarks (p. 215), ‘La sirat 
Bani Hilàl, afferma Yunus, è una epopea (malhamah), poiché parla in poesia di 
guerra e di azioni eroiche, ed è eco di una vita reale °.” * The death of ‘Antar’, in 
the opinion of many who have read it, approaches a true ' épopée des preux ' in 
its characterization, grandeur and drama. However, having read the pages of 
the Geste hilalienne, I have grave reservations about its quality as ‘epic’, and T 
now am inclined to favour once more Professor Reynold Nicholson's less than 
satisfactory description of the whole genre as Romance,^ a view shared by 
Professor H. A. R. Gibb. If, for example, one compares the following passage 
from the Kalevala (allowing for its reshaping by Elias Lónnrot), one could, with 
little difficulty, find similar descriptions in the Sirat Bani Hilal or the Sirat 
Antar or, indeed, almost any of the Arabic siyar. 


In the air a light struck Ukko, 
And a flame did Ukko kindle, 
From his flaming sword he struck it, 
Sparks he struck from off the sword-blade, 
From his nails he struck the fire, 
From his limbs he made it crackle, 
High above aloft in heaven, 
On the starry plains of heaven.” 


Yet, there is a fundamental difference here. The Kalevala deals with cosmic 
events, with primeval heroes. Ukko is a god. The runo is concerned with the 
robbery of the Sun and the Moon. The Arabic sira is nowhere ' epic' in this 
sense, nor in its structure. Plead as we may, the subject matter of the sira, rarely, 
if ever, possesses these ‘epic’ qualities. 


A more favourable view of the ‘epic’ character of this Arabic material is to be found in the 
remarks made by the Classical scholar, F. W. Hasluck, formerly Librarian of the British Archaeolo- 
gical School at Athens In his Letters on religion and folklore (London, Luzac, 1926), 204, he 
remarked, ‘Do you know the Arab Chansons de geste quoted and talked about at some length by 
Lane in “ Mod. Egyptians "? I think that they would interest you in connection with Digenis. One 1s 
very like Zohrab and Rustem. Is that really Persian or Arab? As I remember, the life 1s more 
Bedouin than settled Anyway it is all rot G. Paris saying you have to be Aryan to produce a 
national epic, except in the sense that the Arabs never produced a nation at all and their epic reflects 
this (first tribes, then a religion composed of states never what we should call a nation). But ıt looks 
as if G. Paris had never heard of these, and generalised accordingly ' 

*' Oriente Moderno, Anno Lvit. Nr. 5-6, 1977, 211-26 

3 This view 1s highlighted by the title of the interesting book, Epica arabe y épica castellana, by 
Alvaro Galmés de Fuentes, Editorial Ariel, Barcelona, 1978. See esp. pp. 17-19. 

^ Reynold A. Nicholson, A literary history of the Arabs (Cambridge, 1969), 459. 

4 Kalevala, the land of the heroes, transl. W. F Kirby (Dent's Everymans Library). vol. 1, 230. A 
view, not dissimilar to this, was expressed by Professor A. T Hatto in his paper on * Tradition and 
Change in the Kirghiz Manas’, presented at the Second European Seminar on Central Asian 
Studies, convened in the School by the Centre for Near and Middle Eastern Studies and the 
Department of Languages and Cultures of the Near and Middle East, 7-10 April, 1987. In regard to 
the hero Manas and the transformation of his exploits at a later date, Hatto, on page 4 remarked: 

‘Coupled with this new stage of self-identification through epic poetry, in which the great 
Heroes were now Kirghiz, went a vast inflation of casual detail in the narration of episodes both 
traditional and invented, with much repetition above all in Sagymbay’s and Sayakbay's variants, 
and not only in Manas but also in the voluminous accounts of Manas's son and grandson in 
polen and Seytek, making a work not of “ epics ", which properly require epic structure, but an 

ee "—Íif I may revive an obsolete English term— that is, a loose, amorphous compilation /ike 
the. S anameh-—and unlike the Ziad? 


WHO WERE THE FIRST 
ASHTARKHANID RULERS OF BUKHARA? 


By J. AUDREY. BURTON 


The dynasty which ruled the khanate of Bukhara during the greater part of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries claimed descent from Chingiz Khan’s 
son Jochi, as did the Shaybanids of the preceding dynasty. It is known as 
Ashtarkhanid, to recall the place of origin of the family, viz. Astrakhan. More 
often it is referred to as Janid, after Jani Muhammad Khan, who is considered 
by some as the first ruler of the dynasty. But it will be seen that there is no clear 
basis for such an assumption, and that in fact his father and his eldest son were 
between them the founders of the dynasty. 

That two men should share this role may seem strange, but in fact it 
followed naturally from the Abulkhayrid/Shaybanid practice of naming as ruler 
the oldest member of the ruling family, irrespective of his suitability. Under the 
Shaybànids a younger and abler man had often taken over all military and 
administrative duties, the older man receiving the full allegiance of the ruling 
family and retaining a vital consultative role as well as the right of veto.? Under 
the new dynasty, however, the older man became a mere figurehead: he received 
the title of sultan suri or apparent ruler, and his name was mentioned in the 
khutba and sikka. The younger man, or sultdn ma na-wi, was the ' real’ or ‘de 
facto' ruler. He does not seem to have consulted the older man or to have 
accepted any interference with his conduct of internal or external affairs. This 
will be exemplified in the case of Din Muhammad Khan and his grandfather, 
Yàr Muhammad Khan. 

Yàr Muhammad Khan was a Chingizid Prince from Astrakhan, who traced 
his ancestry through Abay and Tuqày Timür to Chingiz Khan’s son Jochi. 
When Astrakhan fell to Russia in 1556, he fled to Khwarazm and later to 
Bukhara. Here his son Jani Muhammad married the daughter of the Shaybanid 
ruler of the town, Iskandar Khan, who was later to hold sway over the whole of 
the khanate of Ma wara' al-nahr. The sons of this union were to achieve 
recognition as soldiers and administrators in the reign of Iskandar's son, 
‘Abdallah H. This earned them the profound dislike of 'Abdallah's son and heir, 
* Abd al-Mu'min, who considered them as rivals. When he came to the throne in 
February 1598 he was determined to wreak vengeance upon them, but the 
Princes were out of reach in Khurasan, which they were helping to administer, 
so instead he threw their father into prison and expelled their grandfather from 
Balkh.’ 


! R. D. Mac Chesney, ‘The “reforms” of Báqi Muhammad Khan’, Central Asiatic Journal, 
XXIV, 1980, 69, calls the dynasty Tuqay Timürid after an ancestor who was Chinghiz Khàn's 
grandson. See Mahmiid b. Walt (hereafter MBW), Bahr al-asrar fi manágib al-akhyàr, India Office 
Library, Ethé 575, fols. 2b-4a, for the full genealogy. Muhammad Yiisuf Munshi b. Khwajah Baga 
(hereafter MYM), Tadkhkira-i Mugim khani, BL Or. 6478, fol 242b, does not mention Tuqày 
Timur, and gives as their ancestor a certain Arsh Khan, son of Jochi. Hajji Mir Muhammad Salim, 
nd al-salátin, Bodleian Ethé/Sachau 169/Ouseley 269, fol. 156b, gives the name of Jochi's son as 

rüs. 

? M. B. Dickson, Shah Tahmásb and the Uzbeks (the duel for Khurásán with ‘Ubayd Khan 930— 
946/1524—1540) (Princeton University Ph.D. thesis, 1958, unpublished), 161, 166, 228. When 
*Ubaydallah lost the support of the Khan for his campaign in K hurasan, his troops dwindled and he 
was forced to give up and return to the khanate. 

3 MYM, fols. 242b-243a. MBW, fols. 38a-39b, 43a-51a, 40a-b, 58b Muhammad Sahh Kanbi- 
yi Lahauri (hereafter MSK), ‘Amal-i-Salih, ed. Ghulam Yazdani, Bibhotheca Indica (Calcutta, 
1912-39), 1, 303. Lahaurt, for ‘Abd al-Hamid Lahauri, Padshahndma, ed. Maulawi Kabir al-Din 
Ahmad/Maulàwi ‘Abd al-Rahim Mutaalqin, Bibliotheca Indica (Calcutta, 1866-72), 1, i, 217 
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In retaliation the eldest of these Princes, Din Muhammad, refused to give his 
allegiance to ‘Abd-al-Mu’min and tried to seize Khurasin. He made little 
progress until it was heard that ‘Abd al-Mu’min had been assassinated in late 
June. The governor of Herat, who had so far resisted him, no longer felt the 
need to hold out. On the contrary, knowing that the succession was not properly 
established and that ‘Abbas I of Iran was marching to take Khurasan, he 
decided to throw in his lot with this capable Prince, whom he could trust to 
defend the province. He opened his doors and offered Din Muhammad the 
throne. Din Muhammad settled in Herat and consolidated his hold over 
Khuràsan in preparation for the takeover of Ma wara’ al-nahr. At this juncture 
his grandfather, who had been told in Qandahar about these developments, 
arrived in Herat. Din Muhammad dutifully offered him the crown and had his 
name mentioned in the khutba and sikka, but there is no suggestion that Yar 
Muhammad took any part in running the province or in preparing its defences 
against Persia. These tasks were undertaken by his grandson. 

Later, when the Persians gave up the intended siege of Herat and left, it was 
Din Muhammad who set off in pursuit, leaving his grandfather behind in the 
safety of Herat. On 7 Muharram 1007/10 August 1598, Din Muhammad was 
defeated and wounded at the battle of Pül-i Salar. He died shortly afterwards, 
and the whole of Khuràsàn fell to Persia. His reign and that of his grandfather 
had lasted no more than six weeks. Yar Mubammad and his relatives fled the 
area, the old man ending up in Maymana where he lived an uneventful life 
under the new overall ruler of the khanate, Pir Muhammad II, who had been 
recognized in Bukhara and later in Balkh not long after the death of 'Abd al- 
Mu'min. Meanwhile Yar Muhammad’s second grandson, Baqi Muhammad, 
served the khagGn so effectively in his war against Qazaq invaders, that he was 
rewarded with the governorship of Samarqand for himself, and that of nearby 
Miyankal for his grandfather. But this did not satisfy the ambitious young man 
for long. He tried to extend his territory, and Pir Muhammad II marched 
against him, but in the ensuing campaign the khaqan was put to death. Baqi 
Muhammad now became the new ruler of the khanate.* 

This sequence of events is agreed by three reliable historians of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries who dwelt at length on events within the 
khánate: the Persian Iskandar Beg, the Uzbegs Mahmud b. Wali, who was the 
official historian of Din Muhammad’s son, and Hajji Mir, who descended from 
a son of Yar Muhammad's. But Din Muhammad's and his grandfather's short 
reign in Khurasàn are completely ignored by Làhauri and other Mughal 
historians. As for Yar Mubammad's minimal role as ruler under the aegis of his 
grandson, it is omitted in general accounts penned by Ahmad b. Shams al-Din, 
Don Juan de Persia, Mirza Beg, and also in the history by the eighteenth- 
century Uzbeg historian, Muhammad Yiisuf Munshi.’ The last writer, in fact, 
gives a very different explanation of the circumstances which brought Din 
Muhammad to power in Khuràsàn, and since, despite his general lack of 
accuracy, he has been largely drawn upon by Vambery and many nineteenth 
and twentieth-century scholars, it may be interesting to consider his version of 


^ Hayi Mir, fols. 157a-160b. MBW, fols. 41b, 53a-55b. Iskandar Beg Munshi, Tà rikh-i Glam 
ürá-i ‘Abbasi, ed. n n. (Tehran, A.s.H.1350/1971), 558—560 In Balkh a certain ‘Abd al-Amin had 
been recognized at the death of ‘Abd al-Mü'min, but he thought it wise, since his clam was shaky 
and probably invalid, to recognize Pir Muhammad II. The khagan, whose own position was 
precarious, and who needed his support, then confirmed him as governor of Balkh. 

5 Ahmad b. Shams al-Din al-Asil, Miftah al-qulüb, Christ's, Cambndge, DD 4 6, fols. 555b- 
556a. Don Juan de Persia, Relaciones de Don Juan de Persia dirigidas a la magestad catholica de Don 
Philippe HI, Rey de las Espanas, y señor nuestro (Valladolid, 1604), fols. 115 ob-116 ob. Mirza Beg b. 
Hasan Husayni Junabadi, Raudat-i Safawiyya, BL Or. 3388, fols. 394a-397b. 
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events. According to him, at the death of ‘Abd al-Mu’min, his uncle by marriage, 
Jani Muhammad, was offered the crown. He refused, suggesting that it should 
be offered to Din Muhammad instead. His son, he explained, was more entitled 
to rule, for not only was he a Chingizid like himself, but, through his mother, he 
was directly related to the Shaybanid ruling family. His suggestion was acted 
upon and Din Muhammad’s short reign began, to be followed by that of his 
brother, Baqi Muhammad. This account by Muhammad Yusuf Munshi is 
attractively simple, but it has a major flaw: it completely ignores the reign of Pir 
Muhammad II (Dhu al-hija 1006?-late 1007/July 1598-July 1599), a reign 
mentioned by most Central Asian historians, and also recorded on coins.’ 

To return to Yar Muhammad, he now had a second term of office, viewed by 
Mughal writers as his first. Once again he acted as nominal ruler, this time under 
his second grandson Bàqi Muhammad. There is no exact date available for the 
beginning of this reign but, since Pir Muhammad II died in late 1007, it can be 
assumed that Baqi Muhammad took over early in 1008/summer 1599, and that 
he at once had his grandfather named in the khutba. However, this did not last 
and Yar Muhammad is known to have relinquished his role of figurehead to 
Jani Muhammad. How soon did he do so, was it a matter of days or years, and 
why did he abandon a position which he must have been proud to occupy? The 
evidence available is complex, and deserves careful consideration. 

Mahmuüd b. Wali is very vague about the second occasion on which Yar 
Muhammad came to the throne. He says that at the death of Pir Muhammad IJ 
Yar Muhammad took over as sultan stiri. Some time later he had to resign 
owing to ill health, and handed over his title to his son, Jani Muhammad. No 
indication is given whether this transfer of power took place within days or 
months, or whether it was done freely or under compulsion. The reference to ill- 
health appears somewhat suspicious if we take into account that, by Mahmud b. 
Walls own admission, the old man was still alive and a likely candidate for 
overall power four years later when Jani Muhammad died. The writer in fact 
thinks it necessary to explain that on this occasion Yar Muhammad ‘chose 
isolation, to lead people in religious affairs and to meditate’ rather than stake 
his claim to the throne, thereby enabling his grandson to be formally pro- 
claimed khdgan.* 

If one discounts the reasons given by Mahmud b. Wali for stepping down in 
favour of his son, and later failing to push his claim to the throne when his son 
died, one can adduce a more potent, and rather sinister reason for Yàr 
Muhammad's actions. Somehow or other he incurred the displeasure of the ‘ de 
facto’ ruler, his grandson Baqi Muhammad. As a result he was first replaced 
with Jani Muhammad, and later encouraged to choose ‘isolation ...’, rather 
than aspire to a third term of office. 

Neither Persian nor other Uzbeg historians mention Yar Muhammad's role 
as nominal ruler under Baqi Muhammad. One must therefore turn to Mughal 
historians for further details and confirmation of the theory sketched above. 
Lahauri’s evidence lends some support to it. He says that the old man's name 
was struck off and replaced by that of his son, Jàni Muhammad, when his 
grandson realized that he was excessively partial to ‘his sons Abbas Sultan, 
Tursun Sultan and Pir Muhammad Sultan, who were not the sons of Jani 
Muhammad's mother '. This may not seem like damning evidence, but Mubam- 
mad Salih explains further: two years after his accession Yar Muhammad 


6 MYM, fols 243a-b 

7 See S. Lane-Poole, Catalogue of oriental coins in the British Museum, vu (London, 1882), 67, 
for mention of a coin minted in 1007. 

* MBW, fols 61a-b, 72b 
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‘began to behave without kindness to Baqi Muhammad’ and ‘to take an 
interest instead in the education’ of these princes. He also apparently began to 
plot against Baqi Muhammad, trying ‘in secret to conciliate the amirs and 
pillars of the state (in order) to win them over’. (Not surprisingly) when his 
grandson found out he removed him from the throne and put Jani Muhammad 
in his place.’ Thus it would seem that Yar Muhammad was not satisfied with his 
passive role as head of state and that he tried to push the sons of his second 
marriage forward, as rivals to his grandson. But did this take place two years 
after his accession under Baqi Muhammad’s protection (summer 1601), or two 
years after his original accession in Herat (summer 1600)? And is this sequence 
of events confirmed by the evidence of Uzbeg writers? 

Although Mahmud b. Wali gives no hint that Yar Muhammad may have 
displeased his grandson, he does mention that two Princes related to Baqi 
Muhammad rebelled against him in late summer 1600. They were ‘Abbas 
Sultan, whom he describes as a full brother of Jani Muhammad, and his half- 
brother Rahman Sultan, apparently also known as Rahman Quli. The same 
Princes, whom Hajji Mir and Iskandar Beg describe either as uncles or cousins 
of Baqi Muhammad, had lived in Samarqand in 1007/1598—99 at the time when 
he governed the town and held Court there. They had ‘ lived in his shadow’ and 
benefited by his generosity. Later, Rahman Quli played a leading part in the 
struggle against Pir Muhammad II, and when the hapless khdgan was captured 
by his men, he had him decapitated.” Baqi Muhammad accordingly rewarded 
him and his brother with the grant of governorships, but when they heard that 
Bagi Muhammad had recovered Balkh some 15 months later and ' given it to 
his brother, Wali Muhammad ’, they rebelled.!! 

Mahmüd b. Wali offers no explanation of what had happened in the 
intervening months to alter their feelings for their cousin, but it would seem that 
they were actuated by jealousy as well as disappointment. They probably 
resented the fact that the major town of Balkh was given, not to one of them, 
but to one who had not played a particular role in securing the defeat of Pir 
Muhammad II. Furthermore, they may have thought that they had a particular 
claim to Balkh. The town had been ruled for the last year or so by one 
Muhammad Ibrahim who, according to Hajj Mir, was Rahman Quli's brother, 
and who held power under the protection of the age-old enemy of the khànate, 
the Shah of Persia. Neither ‘Abbas Sultan nor Rahman Qulī had taken his side 
and they may have felt that one of them deserved to receive the town as a reward 
for their faithfulness to Baqi Muhammad. On the other hand, if they had been 
corresponding with Muhammad Ibrahim, they may have feared some 
retaliatory action against themselves, and therefore decided to rebel before Wali 
Muhammad was settled in Balkh. 

However that may be, it is probably at this time (two and a quarter years 
after he was first mentioned in the khutba and sikka, or some 15 months after his 
second accession) that their grandfather showed some sympathy for their 
claims, and this led to his losing his position of sultan sürrin favour of his son. It 
is hardly surprising that Mahmud b. Wali did not choose to explain the real 


? Lahauri, 1, 1, 218 MSK, 1, 305. MBW, fol. 42a. Here these princes are said to have been, 
respectively, a full brother, a half-brother, and a nephew of Jani Muhammad's. Hayji Mir, fols 
ie 160b, says Tursun Muhammad was a son of Yar Muhammad, and the father of “Abbas 

ultan. 

!! MBW, fols. 65a-b, 42a. Hajjt Mir, fols. 127a, 160b, 161a, 156b-157a. ‘Abbas Sultan and 
Rahman Sultan were the sons of Tursün (Muhammad) Sultan. Iskandar Beg, 591, says mistakenly 
that Tursin Muhammad was Baqi Muhammad's brother. 

!! MBW, fols. 62a, 65a-b, 64b. ‘Abbas Sultán governed Shiburghan, Rahman Quli governed 
Sakhar] (?), and Pir Muhammad was given the governorship of Ura Tepeh Wali Muhammad was 
apparently proclaimed ruler of Balkh at the beginning of Rabr I 1009(7/10 September 1600. 
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reasons for the old man’s sudden loss of power, since he wished Yar Muham- 
mad to be thought of as a venerable old man in poor health, who devoted his life 
to prayer. 

Thus it seems clear that Yar Muhammad ruled for about six weeks in 1598 
and later for at least 15 months from c. July 1599, after which his son, Jani 
Muhammad took over as sultàn suri. But how long did this reign last? Hajji Mir, 
usually a most conscientious and reliable historian, gives a rather confusing 
account of this reign, in which he appears to have juxtaposed several stories 
about him and his son, without troubling to check one against the other. He 
places his accession at the same time (July 1598) as that of Pir Muhammad II in 
Bukhara, Din Muhammad and his grandfather in Herat, and ‘Abd al-Amin in 
Balkh. Jani Muhammad, he says, was proclaimed ruler in Samarqand and led a 
very active life, conquering all the towns in the area, including Tashkent, and 
even faraway Zamindawar. He also pacified the Qazaqs. If this was so, the 
pacification was of short duration, for the same writer mentions that when Baqi 
Muhammad arrived in the khanate (about mid-August) he found that Pir 
Muhammad II was away fighting the Qazaqs. Hajji Mir’s account now follows 
that of Iskandar Beg: he explains that Baqi Muhammad helped to bring this war 
to a successful conclusion and was rewarded for his services with the governor- 
ship of Samarqand. This was after a month-long campaign. Assuming that Jani 
Muhammad had indeed ruled Samarqand until then (October?), his tenure of 
office would have lasted some three months. 

Hajji Mir makes no attempt to explain the circumstances of the possible 
takeover, or its resulting effect on Jani Muhammad's relations with his son. It 
would appear from his account that Jani Muhammad stayed in Samarqand 
until Muhammad Ibràhim died in Balkh (1009/winter 1600—1), after which he 
took over the town, to the great joy of its inhabitants. This did not last, 
however, as he himself was to die shortly afterwards. After his death a rebellion 
broke out in Balkh on behalf of a certain ‘Abdallah Sultan. It was put down by 
the combined efforts of Jani Muhammad's sons, and Wali Muhammad was 
given the town." 

If we compare Haji Mirs account with various seventeenth-century 
histories, we find nothing to confirm it. Jani Muhammad's alleged victories are 
not mentioned and neither in Mahmud b. Wali, nor in Iskandar Beg, nor even in 
Lahauri is there any reference to Jani Mubammad's reign over Samarqand in 
1006/1598. Mahmud b. Walt states conclusively that at the time of ‘Abd al- 
Mu'min's death, Jani Muhammad was in prison in Balkh, where he remained 
until after ‘Abd al-Amin’s accession. At this stage he was freed and went, not to 
rule Samarqand, which had been taken by the amir 'Abd al-Wasr Bi, and later 
by the Qazaqs, but to join ‘ his father, brothers and sons '.? No date is given for 
this, but from the context it would appear that he joined his relatives only after 
his son had retaken Samarqand and been granted the governorship of the town. 
As for Balkh, it seems clear from all the evidence available that the town only 
came under the control of the Ashtarkhanids after the campaign by Wali 
Muhammad and his brother. Finally, there is little doubt that Jani Muhammad 
did not die in 1009 as alleged by Hajji Mir. Coins were issued in his name a year 
after his alleged death, and Mahmud b. Wali places his death in 1012/1603-4, 
some time before 12 Jumada II/17 November 1603.4 


12 Hajjt Mir, fols. 156b, 157a, 163a-164a, 161b. E. de Zambaur, Manuel de généalogie et de 
chronologie pour l'histoire de l'Islam (Hanover, 1927), 270, gives the length of Jani Mubammad's 
reign as a few months in 1009. 

3 MBW, fols. 58b, 51a-52b, 56a-57b. 
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Can one conclude therefore that Jani Muhammad reigned from late autumn 
or winter 1600 to October-November 1603, or some three years? Unfortunately, 
the answer is no, for there is evidence to show that Bagi Muhammad, whose 
official julūs took place on 12 Jumada II 1012, began to issue coins in his own 
name in Bukhara well before that date (in 1011/June 1602—June 1603). He was 
obviously impatient to take over and he probably encouraged his father to 
undertake the long and tiring pilgrimage which he was not to survive.!> Jani 
Muhammad’s reign as sultdn suri only lasted about two years. 

We must now look at the numismatical evidence available to see whether it 
confirms our findings. Several coins inscribed with the name of a certain Yar 
Muhammad have been analysed by scholars, including Lane-Poole and Lowick 
in Great Britain, and the distinguished Soviet numismatist Elena Abramovna 
Davidovich. They were issued in Bukhara and Balkh, but there is no clear 
evidence of date: they are either undated or imperfectly dated, only the final 
digit, 8, being recognizable in one of them. Lowick suggests that they were 
minted in 1008/1599—1600 by Baqi Muhammad’s grandfather, rather than in 
958, when, according to Lane-Poole and Davidovich, they might have been 
issued by a minor ruler of the same name whose seat was Bukhara. Lowick’s 
main argument in favour of the later date is that they correspond to the new 
type of. calligraphy used on coins in the khanate after 993/1585-6, a sort of 
nasta'liq sloping to the left. Davidovich begins by disputing his claim, saying 
that there was no new type of script in use on coins after that date. But later she 
agrees that the script on post-993 coins was different from that of earlier coins: it 
was neater and its lines were thicker. She follows this with a careful analysis of 
the size and shape of these coins, as well as the composition of the cache in 
which they were found, and is obliged to agree that they appear to have been 
minted in the early seventeenth century, as suggested by Lowick.!é 

In her conclusion, however, Davidovich still insists that they might have 
been minted in 958/1551—2, and it is necessary to examine this view in some 
detail. The historical context is as follows: in 957/1550 the khagan ‘Abd al-Latif 
(947—959) granted Bukhara to a certain Yar Muhammad, who had no appanage 
rights to the town. This decision was disputed by the appanage holder of Balkh, 
Pir Muhammad, who came over and took the town. Yar Muhammad fled to the 
khāqān for help and ‘Abd al-Latif marched to retake the town for his protege. 
He did so, leaving Yar Muhammad in possession of the town in mid-958/1551, 
but Yar Mubammad had only just been reinstated when he was forced to share 
the newly-recovered town with a ruthless and ambitious partner called Burhan 
Sultan." It seems clear from the above that Yar Mubammad lacked determina- 
tion or ambition. It is difficult therefore to lend credence to the view that such a 
Prince would have decided within months to defy his protector the khaqgan, as 
well as his co-ruler and the appanage holder of Balkh, by issuing coins in which 
he styled himself khaqan of Bukhara and Balkh. 

Much more plausible is the theory that the coins were minted in 1008, when 
Baqi Muhammad was ruling Bukhara and is said by several writers to have 
coined in his grandfather's name. But we need to explain the fact that coins were 
also issued in Balkh in Yar Muhammad’s name, before Baqi Muhammad had 
taken the town. Two explanations can be offered for this anomaly: either they 


SE A. Davidovich, Istoriya moncmoga dela Srednei Azu XVII-XVII vv. (Zolotye 1 serebryanye 
monety Djanidov) (Dushanbe, 1964), 14 
I5] ane-Poole, cited in n.6 above. N.M. Lowick, 'Shaybanid silver coins’, Numismatic 
Chronicle, 1966, 311. Davidovich, ‘ Serebryanye monety °, art. cit. 72-81. 
H áfiz Tanish b. Mir Muhammad al-Bukhari, Sharafnama-i shahi, BL Or. 3497, fols. 34b-36b, 
40b, 42b. J. A. Burton, Bukharans in trade and diplomacy, 1558-1702 (Manchester University Ph.D. 
thesis, 1986, unpublished), 31-2. 
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were issued in Balkh by his disaffected grandson, Muhammad Ibrahim, who 
was in control of the town, and hoped to win his support, or else Baqi 
Muhammad had the name of Balkh placed on coins minted elsewhere, in order 
to make it clear that Balkh was an inalienable part of the khagdn’s heritage, and 
would soon be conquered on his behalf." 

With regard to Jani Muhammad’s reign the numismatical evidence consists 
solely of coins found in the Soviet Union and is inconclusive. Davidovich says 
his reign began in 1007/1599, but in fact her evidence rests on coins minted 1n 
1009/1600-1 and 1010/1601—2! His effective reign will have ceased in 1011/ 
1602-3, when a coin was issued in Bukhara in the name of his son, Baqi 
Muhammad.” 

The difficulties and complications which marked the beginnings of Ash- 
tarkhanid rule in the khanate were probably due to the fact that Din 
Muhammad was not in Ma warg’ al-nahr itself at the death of “Abd al-Mu’min. 
Had he been there, his undoubted fame and personality would have earned him 
full recognition in the whole of the khanate, and Pir Muhammad’s reign would 
not have taken place. 

Din Muhammad was killed six weeks after the death of ‘Abd al-Mu’min and 
only after the immediate threat to the khanate from the Qazaqs had receded did 
his brother, Baqi Muhammad, put the Ashtarkhanids on the throne once more. 
Their grandfather, Yar Muhammad, played a useful role as figurehead under 
both of them until his allegiance became suspect in late 1600-early 1601. He was 
then replaced by their father, for it was important to show the people of the 
khanate that, like the Shaybanids, the new dynastic rulers believed in the 
principle of seniority rule, even if only of a token nature. After Baqi Muham- 
mad had successfully coped with a Persian attack on Balkh on behalf of two 
Shaybanid Pretenders in 1010-1011/Spring 1602, he felt strong enough to coin 
in his own name and to send his father off on hàjj; but he postponed his official 
coronation until his father had died on his way back to the khanate (1602-3). 
He was now the oldest of the ruling family and could not be accused of breaking 
the seniority rule. When he himself died, his younger brother, Walt Muham- 
mad, followed him on to the throne, and the need for an older man to act as 
nominal ruler of the khanate was not to arise again that century. 


18 ibid , 45, 48-9, 248-51, about Muhammad Ibrahim. 
V Davidovich, Istoriya, 14. 


CASTE CONFLICT IN KALPENI ISLAND 


By THEODORE GABRIEL 


Kalpeni is one of the islands of the enchantingly beautiful small archipelago 
known as Lakshadweep, a group of diminutive coral islands lying off the south- 
west coast of India, scattered on the Arabian sea 200 to 400 kilometres off the 
Kerala Coast.' The islands, though small, are densely populated—inhabited by 
an interesting tribal people, who are engaged mainly in cultivation of the 
coconut tree, and as a side-line, in fishing. The archipelago is part of the 
Republic of India, and is ruled directly by the Central Government since 1958.7 
The events narrated in this article, however, took place when the islands were 
attached for administrative purposes to the districts of Malabar and South 
Kanara of the Madras Presidency (as most of British South India was called in 
the colonial days). Kalpeni Island was situated in that part of this territory of 
which the District Collector of Malabar was the supreme authority. 

A peculiarity of the Lakshadweep islands is that the inhabitants are all 
Muslim. The only non-Muslims residing in the islands are employees recruited 
from the mainland to serve in government departments, who, however, are not 
allowed to settle permanently there. In fact, Indian citizens from the mainland, 
other than employees of the Lakshadweep administration, Central Government 
officers inspecting the islands, and other official visitors, have to undergo 
formalities closely akin to obtaining a visa to visit a foreign country before they 
can set foot in the islands. The seclusion and restriction from interaction with 
inhabitants of other Indian states seems to have intensified the peculiarity of the 
social characteristics of the islanders, such as their caste system. 

Kalpeni society, in common with other islands of Lakshadweep, exhibits a 
caste-like configuration of social stratification. Though the concept of caste is 
usually associated with Brahminical Hinduism, social divisions similar to the 
caste system are not unknown in Muslim communities. Among the Mappilas of 
Malabar, for example, we observe social groups such as the Tannals (Sayyids), 
Arabis, Malabaris, Pusalars, and Ossans.? Though not strictly hierarchical as in 
the Hindu case, and commensality is not absolutely forbidden between these 
sections, these groups do not intermarry. In the rare instances when such 
intermarriages take place, the unions are hypergamous in nature, the females 
marrying a male of only the higher castes. For this purpose the Tannals are on 
the highest and the Ossans the lowest rungs of the social ladder, the other classes 
occupying intermediate positions in the order in which I have mentioned them.* 
Moreover, members of the lower groups do not mix on an equal footing with 
those of the lower orders. However, as stated earlier, social stratification among 
Muslim groups usually does not display the rigorousness of the hierarchical 
ordering, the discriminative practices, or the social separatism of the Hindu 
system. The concept of ritual pollution, which is a prominent feature of the 
Brahminic order, is absent. Also, as Dumont points out, the ideological 


! Situated between 8° and 12° 30’ North Latitude, and 71° and 74° East Longitude. There are 
twenty-seven islands in the group, of which only ten are inhabited. The islands are between 0.1 to 4 4 
square kilometres in area The population density ts the highest in the Republic of India, the total 
population berng 40,237 according to the census of 1981. See Mannadiar, N.S. (ed ), Gazetteer of 
India, Lakshadweep (Coimbatore, Govt. of India Press, 1977), 3-4, and Narr, P. M., Lakshadweep 
Provisional Population Totals (Cochin, Director of Census Operations, 1981), 5. 

?'The year of reorganization of the Indian States and Union Territories. 

3See D'Souza, Victor S., ‘ Status groups among the Moplahs of the south-west coast of India’, 
in Ahmad Imtiaz (ed.), Caste and social stratification among Muslims in India (New Delhi, Manohar 
Beo 7 ab 41—56, esp. 47 

ibid., 47. 
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justification for caste is lacking in the Muslim case.’ In most instances it is a 
carryover of pre-conversion caste configurations in attenuated form into the 
Muslim social system. Moreover, whatever may be the social restrictions, 
Muslim religious worship is a paradigmatic instance of communal unity and 
solidarity, for all the groups meet for worship on Fridays for the Jumah Namas 
in one and the same mosque. 

The picture of caste in the Lakshadweep islands, however, presents a 
complete contrast to this lack of severity in caste-based social discrimination 
and restraints. There, the comprehensive restrictions on social intercourse and 
the extremely feudal nature of the relations between the upper and the lower 
classes are strikingly similar to the patterns of upper-class hegemony prevalent 
among the Hindus of Kerala. Muslim society in the Lakshadweep is divided 
into three groups, the Kóyàs, the Malumis, and the Mélaccéris. The Kóyas are 
the more affluent land and ddam (the large sailing vessel used in traffic and trade 
between the islands and mainland) owners, the Malumis, the traditional 
navigators, and the Melaccéris, the serfs of the Koyas, engaged in coconut 
plucking, fishing and all sorts of manual labour. The social divisions in the 
islands are presumed to be the vestiges of the caste configurations of the original 
settlers in these tracts, Hindus from Kerala, who migrated to the islands, 
probably in the third century A.D. and experienced a gradual conversion to 
Islam owing to the efforts of Arab and Mappila itinerant traders and mission- 
aries, and also to the influence of their Muslim suzerain, the Ari Rajah of 
Cannanore.' ‘Koya’, which originates from the Arabic word khoja, meaning 
‘ respected ’, is the highest in the caste hierarchy, and its members are believed to 
be the descendants of the high-caste Nampütiris and Nayars who migrated from 
Malabar. The Mélaccéris correspondingly are considered to be the progeny of 
the inferior Tiyya (tree-climber) and Mukkuva (fisherman), and other untouch- 
able orders of Kerala Hindu society, who had accompanied the former as their 
serfs.’ The Malumis,’ who are traditionally the sailors (also known as Urukkar, 
lit. * boatmen °), may well have been Muslim navigators who transported the 
Hindu immigrants from Kerala to the islands and later settled there, for in 
medieval Kerala, sailing was usually the forte and monopoly of the Muslims. 

The Meélàcceris have from the earliest times been subject to numerous social 
disabilities, ranging from restraints in apparel to restrictions in their social and 
religious festivities. They were not allowed to wear shirts, scarves, or sandals, 
nor to use umbrellas. Their women folk could not adorn themselves with gold 
ornaments or wear silk clothes. During religious and rites of passage 
ceremonies, the lower groups were prohibited from singing and moving in 
procession along the streets with song and dance." The Melaccéris could not 
build houses taller or more elegant than those of the Koyas. On meeting a Koya 
in the streets, the Melaccéri had to remove his vesti (a piece of cloth hanging on 
the shoulder) in deference to his caste peer and move aside. While talking to a 


? Dumont, Louis, Homo Hierarchicus (London, Paladin), 1972, 256 

6 According to Dumont, nowhere is the domination of the caste system so acutely felt as in 
Kerala. Dumont, op cit., 119-20. 

? Gabriel, Theodore, Religion m Lakshadweep (see chapter on religious conversion in the 
Islands), M.Litt. Thests, University of Aberdeen, 1982. 

ë See Dube, Leela, ‘Caste anologues among the Laccadive (Lakshadweep) Muslims’, in 
Ahmad, Imtiaz, op. cit., 57-96. 

? The word ‘ Malum’ is derived from the Arabic term muallim, meaning a helmsman. The term 
* Melacceri' most probably originated from the occupation of the caste, which saw them high up in 
the coconut trees, plucking coconuts or tapping for toddy (the word mēlē in Malayalam means 
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Koya, he had to keep his lips covered with the fingers. The Mélaccéris could not 
own ódams or engage in trade at the mainland. They had no say or share in the 
administration of the islands.!! These restrictions had all the hallmarks of the 
rigorous social taboos imposed on the Sudras and untouchables of the Hindu 
community by the Brahmins of Kerala." 


The struggle against restrictions in apparel and use of music in festivities 

This edifice of absolute domination which the Koyas had built up began to 
crumble sometime in the early nineteenth century. In the forefront of the 
movement against caste-induced discrimination were the Mélaccéris of Kalpeni 
island. The people of this island are generally observed to be quite progressively 
minded and ready to co-operate with the authorities in developmental program- 
mes. During my tenure there as Headmaster I had one of the most pleasant 
and satisfying periods of my teaching career in Lakshadweep, owing mainly to 
these characteristics of the people. It is therefore not surprising that the struggle 
against caste-based chauvinism reached a peak in this island. Sathikumaran is 
of the view that another fact which exacerbated inter-caste tensions in this 
island was that here, as distinct from the other Lakshadweep islands, the Koyas 
form the vast majority of the population.'* The numerical preponderance of the 
Koyas could, however, also have worked in the opposite direction by suppres- 
sing to some extent any protest or move against caste-induced social restric- 
tions. The late K. I. Pookoya, who was a leading citizen of the island in his time 
and one of the most educated and knowledgeable of its inhabitants, informs us 
that even the Koya women were very active and ruthless in upholding caste 
regulations and in opposing any infringement of caste conventions.’° The very 
strength and virulence of this social oppression seems to have provoked the 
exceedingly intense reaction which the Mélacceéris of Kalpeni Island displayed. 

The first move in the saga of the struggle against upper-caste domination led 
to the lifting of the restraint on holding musical performances at religious and 
social festivities. In 1913, a group of Mëläccëris sang group songs at a Melacceri 
house on the occasion of a wedding. The startled and incensed Koyaàs reacted 
immediately, and surrounded the house wielding sticks and other weapons.! 
They began throwing stones at the house and later assaulted the inmates and 
destroyed several household utensils. Unable to retaliate against the numen- 
cally superior Koya community, the Mélaccéris sought justice at the hands of 
the government. They submitted a petition to the Collector of Malabar, to 
which Pokkayoda Rajab and 42 other Mélaccéris had affixed their signatures. 
The Collector, Mr. John Robb, on his visit to the island on 13 April 1915 as 


!! Pookoya, P. I., Paraya Edukal (Calicut, Saraswati Press), 1957, 5. 

12 In the beginning the Málumis (sailors) were, ın common with the Méláccéris, victims of all 
these discriminations. However, in the early twentieth century, the improvement 1n their economic 
status and the vital role they played in trade enabled them to gain recognition from the Koyas as a 
caste higher than the Mélaccéris. In 1930, for example, the Malumis were accorded special status 
officially by the Amin (Village Officer) of Kalpem island. (Kutty, op. cit., 23). 

'3 It is strange that Mr. Chappu Menon, writing in Logan's Malabar, takes a very dismal view of 
the character and abilities of the Kalpeni islanders. If his description is indeed a true representation 
of the nature of this people, they must have undergone considerable change within the 80 or so years 
since Mr. Menon's account was written. See Menon, V. Chappu, ' Kalpeni Island’ in Logan, 
William, Malabar, vol. 1, pp. ccxciv-cxcviii (Madras, Superintendent, Government Press, Reprint 
1951). However, most observers concur with my appraisal of the Kalpeni people. See, for example, 
Nair, Sathikumaran, and Namboodiri, K. N. P., Arabikkatalile Paviradvipukal, ‘Coral islands of 
the Arabian Sea’ (Kottayam, National Bookstall, 1973), 231. 

^ Narr, op. cit., 230. In 1920, the number of KGyas (60% of the total population) was almost 
double the number of the Mélaccéris (ibid) In 1962, the Koyas numbered 1431, while the 
Mélaccéris were only 873. (See Kutty, op. cit., 21.) 

5 Pookoya, op. cit., 5. 

I6 ibid., 6. 
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Inspecting Officer of the Laccadive group, examined this petition and issued an 
interesting verdict, as follows: 


(1) The Mélaccéris can use umbrellas to protect themselves from sun and rain. 
However, they cannot make use of umbrellas with the sole intention of 
offending the susceptibilities of the Koyas. 

(2) The petitioner and other Melacceris can hold musical concerts in their 
houses for weddings. They cannot, however, proceed in procession along the 
streets, with singing as part of the festivities. 

(3) The Melacceris can wear shirts during sea voyages, and in the islands when 
the weather turns extremely cold. They should not put on shirts purely for 
adornment. l 


Pookoya, commenting critically on this judgement, describes it as ridiculous 
and blameworthy." Mr. Robb’s verdict does indeed appear to be primarily 
aimed at disguising the problem. However, there were extenuating circum- 
stances and given the then policy of the British. administration and the 
compelling necessity, as they saw it, of keeping the peace in this remote and not 
easily accessible island, it is hard to imagine how the Inspecting Officer could 
have judged otherwise. 

It was one of the prime principles of British policy not to interfere with the 
religious and allied practices of their Indian subjects.'? The caste system as far as 
the Lakshadweep Muslims were conceraied, though not endorsed by their 
religion as in the Hindu case, was nevertheless deeply ingrained in their social 
system; to interfere with it unduly would have been tantamount to a disruption 
of religious conventions. An analysis of his judgement reveals that the main 
concern of Mr. Robb seems to have been to preserve the peace; that is, to avoid 
disturbing the status quo in a revolutionary manner with a radically reformative 
judgement. He reveals an awareness of the injustice of the social restraints 
imposed on the Mélaccéris and some degree of sympathy for them. What his 
decree actually achieved was to allow to the Mélaccéris the minimum of social 
freedom warranted by physical necessity, such as protection from exposure to 
the sun, rain and cold, while at the same time forbidding them to flaunt their 
newly gained freedom at the Koyas with the sole intention of wounding 
sensibilities conditioned by centuries of privilege under the caste-based preroga- 
tives. If one looks overall at the process of social change initiated in various 
islands by the rebellion of Mélaccéris against discrimination and restraints, the 
British administrators seem to have acted with caution and tact, allowing the 
movement to develop to a stage where legislation permitting social reform could 
be introduced without such measures seeming untimely or ultra revolutionary, 
thus avoiding undue reaction from the Koyás whom such laws would affect 
adversely.? 

Soon after the incident described above, an intrepid Melàccéri, Rajab 
Arakkalar of Kalpeni Island, managed to get to the mainland and to obtain an 
audience with the Malabar Collector. He presented the Collector with a petition 


U tbid., 7 

'8 What Dale terms, ‘ The general proscription against official interference in religious matters 
throughout British India’. Dale, Stephen L, Islamic society on the South Asian frontier, the 
Mappilas of Malabar (Oxford, Clarendon Press), 1980, 177. See also the directive of the Governor- 
General of India to the Goverument of Bombay, where he instructs that the natives of Malabar and 
other non-British subjects should be tried by the courts only in accordance with the traditional laws 
and usages prevailing there. (Government of Bengal to Bombay, 30 June 1794, Home Miscellaneous 
Series 145(13) India Office Library and Records, London, 360.) 

'9 See Pookoya, P. I., Dvipólpatti ‘ Origin of the Islands’ (Calicut, Saraswathy Printing Works), 
Te 2. TA Ittaman, K. P., Social change in Amim Island (New Delhi, Abhinar Publications), 

, 205-16. 
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questioning the justice of prohibiting Mélaccéris from wearing shirts in the 
island. He asked boldly, ‘ Is the right to wear clothing not a fundamental human 
right?’ He was finally able to secure from the Collector an order permitting 
Mélaccéris to wear shirts not only while at sea but also on land. Having stitched 
himself a jacket of very strong and durable material, and armed with the 
Collector’s directive, he appeared before the Amin of Kalpeni Island, Mr. K. K. 
Attakoya. The Amin had no choice but to obey the Collector’s orders and 
permit Rajab to wear the jacket. 


At the next juma prayer the redoubtable Melacceri presented himself at the 
mosque wearing his new, tailor-made jacket. As soon as the devotions were 
over, the irate Koyas caught hold of Rajab and administered a severe beating. 
The Koyas had great difficulty in divesting their victim of his thick, sturdy 
jacket and finally had to slit it off with knives. The Koyàs' rage was not 
appeased by this success; they then assaulted and drove off all the Melacceris in 
the mosque, including those who were entirely innocent of any complicity in the 
affair. 

The indefatigable Rajab was not to be cowed by the Koyàs' high-handed 
actions, however. He filed a complaint at the Collector's court against the 
Koyàs who had grievously assaulted him for taking an action which was 
entirely legitimate and supported by the written orders of none less than the 
District Collector. The Collector had meanwhile been replaced. On his next visit 
to the island the new incumbent played Pilate and washed his hands of the 
whole affair with the remark that ‘The islanders should preserve the island 
conventions themselves *.? 

The impasse created by the Rajab incident was broken by certain individuals 
from the Koya group itself. Some of the more liberal and progressively minded 
young members of the caste came forward to inspire the Mélaccéris by covert 
and overt means to fight for their rights and to break the unjust caste 
conventions. They encouraged the Mélaccéris to wear shirts and shoes, and to 
use umbrellas, hold concerts at weddings and move in procession along the 
streets with music and dance during their social celebrations. More importantly, 
they pledged their support to the Mélaccéris in their fight for fundamental and 
egalitarian human rights. 

The actions of the Mélaccéris naturally invited aggressive retaliation from 
the Koyas. Preparations by the Melaccéris to conduct a wedding in style with 
music and song, and the donning of shirts and sandals, resulted in a serious 
confrontation in 1922. Hopelessly outnumbered, the Meláccéris suffered much 
material loss and injury. However, the aggrieved party immediately filed a suit 
in the Collector's court. The Collector at this time was an able officer, Mr. R. H. 
Ellis, author of the celebrated Ellis manual for the islands. Handling the 
situation very tactfully, he let the Koyas off with a warning but gave the 
Mélaccéris permission to sing at weddings. There was, however, a proviso that 
they should obtain the prior permission of the Amin. This was standard 
administrative practice, enabling the authorities to receive adequate forewarn- 
ing of potentially explosive situations. 

The Melacceris soon made use of Mr. Ellis’s directive. However, they not 
only held concerts at a wedding house but also walked in procession with 
musical accompaniment. This time the Koyas did not resort to any violence. As 
they perceived it, by extending the musical performance to the streets the 
Mélacceris had broken the law, and they filed a complaint with the Amin. The 


? Pookoya, op. cit., 8. 
? Ellis, R. H., A short account of the Laccadive Islands and Minicoy (Madras, Superintendent, 
Govt. Press), 1924. 
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ensuing trial ended with the conviction of four Mélaccéris for having sung in 
public and they were fined Rs. 15 each, a considerable sum in those days. The 
Melaccéris responded by bringing an appeal to the Collector's court, with the 
result that not only were their fines refunded but they also secured permission to 
sing on the streets in future. This was indeed a great setback for the Koyas. 

In 1924, emboldened by these developments, Meldillam Saban Haji, a 
Mélaccéri, requested permission of the Amin of Kalpeni Island to celebrate his 
son's circumcision ceremony with a musical procession along the streets. In 
spite of the Collector's latest decree, the Amin refused permission. The Amin 
was a Koya and in this case caste prejudices and feelings seem to have won over 
his discretion and his sense of duty to uphold the law even if it went counter to 
his own sensibilities. Sabàn Haji at once tendered a complaint against the Amin 
to the Collector. The usual procedure in these circumstances was to investigate 
and settle cases and complaints relating to a Lakshadweep island in the island 
itself during visits by the Inspecting Officer (who was usually the Collector 
himself), and occasionally by higher-ranking officers from the seat of the 
Presidency at Madras. On this occasion, when the Inspecting Officer reached 
Kalpeni Island, he was inundated by a plethora of complaints. The petition 
against the Amin from Saban Haji was already with him. In addition, 40 Koyas 
presented him with a petition against Saban Haji. Then the Amin and 40 other 
Koyas submitted another petition, stating that by the time-honoured traditions 
of the island Melacceris could not sing .n procession in public, and that Saban 
Haji and his cohorts were attempting to do so; they requested the officer to 
prevent such actions. This was not all. Another complaint signed by 103 Koyas 
alleging that Saban Haji and his companions had held a concert in his house 
without the permission of the Amin and the assessors (the jury in the Amin's 
court, most of them from the Koya caste) was also presented. Then yet a further 
complaint, stating that Melaccéris were preparing to hold a procession 
accompanied by music, was submitted to the Inspecting Officer by some other 
ten Koyas. 

Mr. Gone, the inspecting officer, was understandably rather overwhelmed 
by this deluge of complaints and counter-complaints. Considering the matter 
carefully, he finally reached the following verdict. * It is permissible not only to 
sing in wedding houses, but since the procession by the bridegroom and his 
party to the bride's house is an important rite, playing and singing of music at 
such processions cannot be prohibited.’ He also pointed out that the judgement 
by Ellis in 1922 already implied such a verdict. 

Pookoya is of the view that the conclusions reached by these officers were 
considerably influenced by the support and activities of a progressively minded 
section among the Koyas themselves.” It is evident that the vociferous 
opposition by the Amin and the other Koyas to the breaking of caste 
conventions had been countered to some extent by the testimony of the 
dissenting Koyas, and that they had spoken up openly in the Inspecting 
Officer's enquiry against such discriminative and prejudicial treatment of the 
Mélacceris. These Koyas formed the conscience of the majority community, 
who felt that such evidently inegalitarian and un-Islamic practices, however 
hoary and time-honoured and however advantageous they might be to their 
own caste, should not be allowed to continue. 


The struggle against prohibition of using umbrellas 
Musakakkad Abdurahiman was one of the Mélaccéris convicted by the 
Amin for singing in procession in the incident recounted earlier. On a rainy day 


2 Pookoya, Paraya Edukal, 10. 
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he happened to walk past a Koya house holding up an umbrella. The Koyas, as 
we have seen, had now changed their tactics and were resorting to the courts of 
law instead of violence when confronted by such flaunting of traditional 
conventions. Thus a few Koya immediately filed a suit in the Amin’s court 
against Abdurahiman. The trial by the Amin resulted in his conviction and 
punishment with a fine of Rs. 10. As in the earlier case, Abdurahiman appealed 
to the Collector, who revoked the Amin’s judgement, and ordered him to repay 
the fine to Abdurahiman. 

In 1931, another Melacceri, Pokkayoda Muhammad, went to a Koya house, 
where he had been invited to attend a wedding, carrying an umbrella. In spite of 
the fact that he was a guest and that he had used the umbrella to protect himself 
from rain, the irate Koyas not only broke his umbrella but also bundled him 
violently out of the house. Muhammad complained to the Collector. The 
Inspecting Officer at his next visit to the island let the Koyas involved off with a 
warning, though their crime was proved in his enquiry. 


The fight to own odams 

Although the Mélaccéris were thus gradually able to free themselves from 
the restrictions in apparel and on conducting their ceremonies in an appropriate 
manner, the prohibition against trade and the ownership of ddams still 
remained. Since both these privileges were monopolized by the Koyas, the 
Melacceris were at a considerable disadvantage in their dealings with the 
former. They could not question the prices the Koyas gained on the mainland 
for Melacceri produce, such as copra; nor could they ask for bills of sale and 
purchase. À considerable part of their orders for goods from the mainland 
remained unfulfilled, and those articles which were brought were greatly 
overpriced to give an excessive profit margin to the carriers. The Mélaccéris had 
no legal right to question any such malpractice but had to suffer in silence. 
Significantly, but perhaps not surprisingly, such practices were being carried on 
by none other than the Amin and the assessors, that is, precisely those 
responsible for the administration of the island and who also functioned as the 
judge and jury of the island Kaccery (court). 

Having long endured the situation, the Melacceris of Kalpeni island finally 
decided to act. In 1949, Muhammad K. V. and eleven other Melàcceris jointly 
purchased an odam named ‘ S'ahul Hamid '. They appeared before the Amin to 
register the deed of sale. Knowledge of this brought the perturbed Koya odam 
owners rushing to the Amin's court. Having elicited the support of even non- 
odam owning Koyas, they presented the Amin with a memorandum signed by 
fourteen Koyas. The document stated that the customary law of the island 
prohibited Melacceris from owning odams and therefore the Amin should not 
register the sale. The petition also threatened that if he attempted to do so, a 
breach of the peace was likely to occur in the island. The Amin, though a Koya, 
handled the situation with caution. Perhaps he had learnt his lesson in the 
Melaillam Saban Haji case in which he himself had flouted the law. He very 
properly informed the Koya petitioners that in accordance with the law he had 
no recourse except to register the deed of sale. However, since he anticipated a 
breach of the peace in Kalpeni as a consequence of such an action, he would 
keep registration of the sale pending till he could contact the Collector about the 
situation and obtain instructions on the course of action to be adopted. 

Though the registration of the purchase of the ódam was thus stayed, the 
next morning broke with the horrifying news that the coconut store houses of 
six of the new odam owners had gone up in flames. About 30,000 coconuts were 
lost by K. V. Mohammed and five others. Not satisfied with this act of revenge, 
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the Koyas started burning the Melacceris' shops and assaulting them on sight, 
both men and women. The terrified Melacceris could not stir out of their houses 
even to answer calls of nature. The persecution of the Melaccéris continued thus 
for about two months. Having no other way out, the Amin was finally 
compelled to appeal to the Collector for help in maintaining law and order in 
the island. He reported? 


I, the Amin, have totally failed to restore law and order in the islands. The 
assailants have even assaulted one of my peons, C. P. Muhammed (a Mélaccér1) 
and given him a head injury. I humbly request that at least a dozen of the M.S.P. 
may be despatched to the island and peace restored here. 

Sd/- C. G. Cheriya Koya, Amin 
30.11.1949 


Although, as the Amin's report indicates, they were frightened by the violent 
and intimidating actions of the Koyas, the Melacceris were determined to run 
their ddams to the mainland. They loaded the 6dam with whatever merchandise 
they had salvaged from the fire and prepared to sail. Hearing of this, the Koyas 
assembled at the house of one of the Melacceris involved. There they decided to 
destroy the odam and its cargo. Rushing to the seaside, they clambered aboard 
and threw all the cargo into the lagoon. The Melàcceris, who were heavily 
outnumbered, had no choice except to flee and take refuge in their homes. The 
Koyas bored some twenty holes in the odam and scuttled it. 

The hapless Meélacceris complained to the Amin about the assault on their 
ódam. The Amin sent a summons to all involved in the incident, but the 
Melacceris were too frightened to attend the court. They told the Amin that 
they were ready to attend the enquiry if they were provided with adequate 
protection. They knew that the assailants were lying in wait, ready to attack 
them the moment they emerged from their houses where they had barricaded 
themselves in. However, they raised no objections to the Amin proceeding with 
the enquiry ex-parte if he wished to do so. The Amin was unable to provide 
them with any protection, so on 8 December he went to the site of the incident 
and conducted an enquiry. In the absence of any cooperation from the parties 
involved he could make little headway with his investigation. The best he could 
do was to gather the bits and pieces of the cargo that had washed up on the 
shore, to be preserved in his courtroom. He then sent a detailed report to the 
Collector. 

The Amin's report could not have failed to impress upon the Collector the 
seriousness of the law and order situation in Kalpeni island but, naturally, being 
a Koya himself, he was biased in favour of his own community and his report 
would have depicted their crime in an extenuating manner. Since all the ddam 
owners were Koyas, the Melacceris had no means of communicating with the 
Collector to give their side of the story and let him know of their predicament. 
Fortunately, at this juncture one C. R. Ahamad, who was a prominent 
Mélaccéri leader of Kavaratti island, happened to reach Kalpeni in his odam.^ 


23 Quoted in Pookoya, Paraya Edukal, 1957, 13 (my translation from the Malayalam). The 
‘M S P? is the Malabar Special Police, a crack unit stationed at Malappuram district, the scene of 
the so-called * Mappila outbreaks’, specially trained to deal with riots. 

24 The Koyas of Kavaratti island had shown a more enlightened and tolerant attitude towards 
the low castes, and had voluntarily released them from many of the social restraints For example, 
the Amin of Kavaratti, Putiyettat' Sayed Mohammed Koya Tannal, had as far back as 1886 
recommended to the government the appointment of Malumis as Kacceri Karana vans ‘ Elders of 
the Amin’s court’. See Pookoya, Dvipdlpatti, 1960, 114. 

In my work, ‘ Religion in Lakshadweep’, I have narrated how the Tannals of Kavaratti, the 
highest religious dignitaries of the Lakshadweep Muslim community, had displayed a very liberal 
attitude in admitting the Melacceris to the Sufi, Qadiriya, and Riphai tarigas of the islands (See 
Gabriel, op cit., 185-6.) 
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Having realized the plight of his fellow Melacceris on the island, Mr. 
Ahamad obtained a petition from them and proceeded to Calicut where he 
lodged their complaint with the Collector of Malabar. After considering the 
Amin’s report and the petition from the Mélàcceris, the Collector sent an order 
to the Amin instructing him to warn the Koyas to desist from their aggression 
against the Melacceris, and to keep the odam in his custody till he next visited 
the island. The Amin accordingly salvaged the dam from the lagoon and 
beached it near his office. 

The Collector, accompanied by a police party, reached the island soon after. 
He conducted an enquiry into the happenings and found the twenty-one Koyas 
mentioned in the Amin's report guilty of assaulting the Amin's peon C. P. 
Mohammad and Melacceris generally, of arson, and of damaging the Melac- 
ceris" odam and cargo. He asked them to show cause why they should not be 
prosecuted for these offences. The prisoners had no explanation to offer. 
However, the Collector seemed to have taken a lenient view of their deprada- 
tions, perhaps with a view to diffusing intercommunal tension, and released the 
Koyas on a bond of Rs. 100 each for their future good conduct. A very light 
sentence indeed. 

Thus the Mélaccéris of Kalpeni Island were at last able to sail oódams to the 
mainland with their merchandise and engage in marketing their produce 
without Koya intermediaries. They could also now obtain provisions and other 
necessary articles, free of the need to subsidize the profits of the Koya Odam 
owners. Ittaman tells of similar agitations by the Melacceris of Agatti island 
that came to fruition in 1940 with the intercession of the Malabar Collector and 
enabled them to own dams and engage in trade on the mainland.” 

At present the Mélaccéris enjoy almost unrestricted freedom in social, 
economic, and religious pursuits, though caste-based endogamy still prevails. 
The spread of education, a more democratic mode of government since Indian 
independence and increased contacts with the nowadays more egalitarian social 
climate of the mainland have led to the disappearance of the stigma attached to 
the lower castes. With Koya and Melacceri students studying in schools side by 
side and those in the professions co-operating as colleagues, more opportunities 
for mingling exist than previously, and this has led to better amity and rapport 
between the castes. A significant break with tradition occurred when Mr. 
Murkoth Ramunny, an able Administrator of the islands, was able to put an 
end to the serfdom of the Melacceris with a historic agreement reached between 
the Koya landlords and Melacceri tenants in 1963. The Koyas surrendered 
three-fourths of the land to the tenants and obtained absolute ownership of the 
remaining one-fourth.? Increased social mobility through education and 
appointments in the government and the professions has enhanced the social 
status and prestige of the Melacceris. As a caste, the Melacceris of the present 
generation may even not feel any trace of the atmosphere of oppression, 
intolerance and bondage, which was their lot for so many years. But it was the 
sustained efforts of their forefathers, such as those described above, that led to 
the emancipation. 

The role of the colonial administrators in the episodes of inter-caste conflict 
seems to have been characterized by a reluctance to involve themselves in the 
struggle. Certainly they did not institute any sweeping social reforms compat- 
ible with principles of justice and humanity, and they usually intervened only at 
the last moment when the struggle assumed the proportions of a threat to law 


45 Tttaman, op. cit., 215-16 
6 See Ramunny, M., Laccadive, Minicoy and Ammdii Islands, States of our Union Series (New 
Delhi, Director, Publications Division, Ministry of Information and Broadcasting), 1972, 32. 
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and order. Nor did they by precept try to dissuade the Koyas from holding on 
to their discriminative traditions, or show any overt sympathy for the Melac- 
céris’ aspirations to equality. This was of course in keeping with the British 
policy of non-interference as far as possible in the religious and social practices 
of the native subjects. Moreover, as Conrad Wood points out in his study of the 
Mappila rebellion, the British felt that the janmi (the landlord) was the key to 
political stability." A colonial regime of course operates under some tension, 
and would desire to have the richer and more powerful sections of the populace 
on its side. It is evident that the District Collectors and Inspecting Officers did 
not inflict as severe a punishment on the Koyas as their high-handed actions 
might have merited, though in the latter stages of the struggle they had dealt 
justly enough with the grievances of the Melacceris. Although a sympathy for 
the Melaccéri cause and a desire to be just do emerge from the records, they 
seemed to have been wary of alienating the Koyas completely, or of interfering 
with time-honoured traditions in a radical way. 

Inter-caste conflict is not unknown in the Hindu community of the Indian 
subcontinent, but such explosions are rare in the Muslim social milieu. Struggles 
to eradicate the social disabilities of the untouchable, like the militant Dalit 
movement in Karnataka, are a perennial feature of modern Hindu society.” 
Movements such as the one in Kalpeni and other Lakshadweep islands may, 
however, be rare in the annals of Muslim history. Of course, internecine wars 
have occurred many a time in the Muslim world, between nations as beween 
different Muslim religious sects. The Koyas and Melacceris of Lakshadweep, 
however, belong to the same sect, and even to the same madhab, all of them 
being Sunnis following Shafite law. In fact, wherever social divisions exist in 
Muslim groups found in the Muslim communities of the Indian subcontinent, 
the disparities in social behaviour and the restrictions in interaction are rarely so 
intense as to result in inter-class conflict. Islam generally acknowledges an 
egalitarian value system, and the concepts of brotherhood and solidarity which 
are upheld as virtues and for which the religion is noted, diminish to a great 
extent the negative aspects of Islamic social stratification.? The distinctions are 
mostly confined to occupational specializations and class endogamy, in which 
usually male hypergamy is permissible. Commensality is not forbidden except 
among groups at extreme ends of the social ladder such as the Sayyids and the 
Ossans.? Indeed, some sociologists would question the validity of applying the 
term caste to divisions other than those of the Hindu phenomenon.! The 
ideological justification is lacking in the Muslim case, and usually there are no 
economic overtones as in the Hindu jajmani system and as in the case of the 
untouchables who are virtually slaves of the land-owners (the Cerumans of 
Malabar for example). Concepts of pollution through water, food, touch, or 
even proximity, as in the Hindu case, are also absent among the Muslim groups. 

The caste system in Lakshadweep is, however, singular in that it possesses 
many features of the Hindu caste syndrome. The economic link is there, for the 
Melacceris were the serfs of the Koyas, plucking their coconuts, tilling their 
Jand, and performing many other menial tasks for them. As we have seen they 


27 Wood, Conrad, ‘ The Mappila rebellion of 1921-29 and its genesis’, Ph.D. thesis, University 
of London, 1975. 

? See Shetty, V. T. Rayashekar, Dalit movement in Karnataka (Madras, Diocesan Press), 1978 

? Sura 49, verse 13 of the Quran reads, ‘ Truly, the most worthy of honour in the sight of God is 
he who feareth him most ’; religious piety is the only criterion which Islam recognizes for inequalities 
in human beings. (See Rodwell, J.M., The Koran, London, Bernard Quaritch, 1876, 520.) 

? Dumont, op. cit., 254. 

31 See Leach, Edmund, Aspects of caste in South India, Ceylon, and north-west Pakistan (London, 
Cambridge University Press), 1960, introduction. 
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were also prevented from branching into independent occupations such as 
owning ódams and engaging in trade at the mainland. The island castes are 
strictly endogamous and even hypergamy is not permissible. The characteristic 
sense of fraternity which is the hallmark of Islam seems to have been absent 
(except in the instance of the Friday congregational worship). Though notions 
of pollution were absent, social intercourse between the groups was minimal 
and the interaction extremely formal. There was a marked element of arrogance 
and hauteur in the attitude of the Koyas to the lower castes, in that they 
demanded deference and servile postures from them and prescribed many 
restrictions, not just in apparel and the mode of celebration of festivities, but 
even in the construction of their houses, thus artificially relegating them to an 
inferior status in all aspects of their life. This bears a remarkable similarity to, 
for example, the relationship between the Nampiutiris and Sudras and the 
untouchables in Kerala Hindu society. Such rigidly instituted forms of social 
etiquette aimed at maintaining inferiority and servility are not to be seen in 
other Indian Muslim groups. 


THE ORACLES OF THE CLOUDS AND THE WINDS! 


By MICHAEL LOEWE 


The subject of oracles and divination usually calls to mind two topics, the 
shells and bones of the Shang—Yin period, and the cast of the yarrow stalks with 
a view to constructing the hexagrams. Attention may then fasten on the 
inscriptions of the shells and the bones, or on the Changes, and their respective 
places in linguistic, religious, historical or philosophical studies. However, it is 
by no means always recognized that divination and oracles continued to be 
matters of considerable importance in their many forms in later ages, playing a 


! The abbreviations used in this article are listed below. For a character list of proper names, 
place names and other references, see page 518 below 


BMFEA Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities 

CFL Wang Fu d ^t, Ch'ien-fu lun; references are to P'eng Tuo LZ $H, Ch'ten-fu lun 
chien Y Fe HB SE; Peking: Chung-hua shu-chu, 1979. 

CS Chin shu; references are to Wu Shih-chien St $ $E and Liu Ch'eng-kan 
2j HP, Chin shu chiao-shu $ BE Ht YE (prefaces dated 1919 and 1927). 

DeWoskin Kenneth J DeWoskin, Doctors, diviners and magicians of ancient China bio- 
graplues of Fang-shih, New York: Columbia University Press, 1983. 

EC Early China. 

HHS Hou Han shu; references are to Wang Hsien-ch'ien d- E AR. Hou Han shu chi- 
cheh4% We Bt 46 E, Ch‘ang-sha, 1915 

HNT Huar-nan-t2u#€ fe P, references are to Liu Wen-tien gl] 30 H, Huai-nan 
hung-heh chi-chieh ¥é Ej %5 2 4& fif, Shanghar Commercial Press, 1926. 

HS Han shu, references are to Wang Hsien-ch'ien, Han shu pu-chu W BE $i jk 
Ch'ang-sha, 1900. 

KK Kaogu. 

LH Lun-heng; references are to Huang Hui jg RE, Lun-heng chiao-shih 
sm (8 X FE, Ch'ang-sha: Commercial Press, 1938. 

Major John S. Major, ‘Topography and cosmology in early Han thought: chapter four 


of the Huai-nan-tzu *; doctoral dissertation, Harvard University, 1973 

MH Edouard Chavannes, Les mémoires historiques de Se-ma Ts‘ten, 1-v. Paris: Ernest 
Leroux, 1895-1905. (Repr. Paris: Adrien Maisonneuve, 1969, vol. vi. Paris. 
Adrien Maisonneuve, 1969.) 

Ngo Ngo van Xuyet, Divination, magie et politique dans la Chine ancienne, Bibhothéque 
de l'école des hautes études, section des sciences religieuses, vol 78, Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1976. 


SC Shih-chi; references are to Takigawa Kametaré WE JI fE Jk BB, Shiki kachü 
koshó $ Bü €f Xp # EU, Tokyo: 1932-34. 

SS Sur shu i 3E. , references are to the punctuated edition, Peking. Chung-hua 
shu-chii, 1973. 

Tyan Tyan Tjoe Som, Po hu t'ung. the comprehensive discussions in the White Tiger Hall, 
2 vols. Leden: E J Brill, 1949, 1952. 

TPYL T'a-p'ng yu-lan R 3E. $8) VE — (SPTK ed) 


WW Wen wu. 
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significant role alike in political decisions, religious practice and scientific 
enquiry. 

The discoveries of manuscripts and a few artifacts in recent years have called 
for a new assessment of the whole subject. It is being realized that in the imperial 
age deliberate acts of divination, in which man takes positive steps to cause 
certain signs to appear in material form, and the consultation of oracles, where 
man seeks to interpret messages that are inherent in natural phenomena, were 
still an important means of enquiry or search for information. In the earlier 
empires, for which this type of activity is well-attested, Chinese literature was 
still by no means voluminous, and intellectual activity had not yet been entirely 
subjected to the imposition of an orthodoxy. Emperors themselves were at times 
involved in mantic processes, and the establishment of officials included experts 
who were responsible for these arts and who were listed alongside other 
specialists, such as those of medicine or other aspects of religion. Acts of 
divination and the consultation of oracles in all probability took place at all 
levels of society. Some of the practices were supported by men of distinguished 
intellectual powers; some drew sharp criticism from sceptics. 

Divination and oracles sometimes form a meeting place for philosophical or 
scientific enquiry, religious ritual and the irrational response to undefined urges 
of instinct or the call of myth. The subject forms a good example of the need to 
combine the approaches of different disciplines, such as intellectual history, 
archaeology and anthropology, and to take account of evidence of many 
different types. These include records of incidents; protests voiced by 
unbelievers; manuscript copies of manuals; instruments designed for practical 
use; and entries in bibliographical catalogues. In addition, the study of oracles 
and divination illustrates the facility of some Chinese of the Ch'in and the Han 
periods both to concentrate on specialist practices and to fit them within a 
major context. For example, instruments made for mantic purposes demand the 
acceptance of some of the principles of astronomy and cosmology; at the same 
time, the interpretation of oracles may call for a trust in myth and for 
convictions that cannot be explained on rational grounds. 

Consideration has been given elsewhere to certain aspects of mantic practice 
which have been clarified by recently discovered archaeological evidence. These 
aspects include the use of almanacs (jih shu H t) and instruments (k‘an-yii 
ji $H) and the interpretation placed on comets. Attention has also been paid to 
the practice of divination with turtle shells and yarrow stalks during the Han 
period.” The following pages will concern the oracles of the clouds and the 
winds and the ways in which they were thought to carry advice or provide 
answers to enquiries. 

Two recently discovered manuscripts depict the clouds and the images that 
can be recognized therein, accompanied by short texts which interpret these 
signs and the activities that they were thought to foretell. Both the illustrations 
of the manuscripts and the texts of the captions bear remarkable affinities to 
references to the subject in the Shih-chi, Han shu, Chin shu and Sui shu. The 
appearance of certain types of cloud was explained, perhaps by way of a 
rationalization, as an emanation of chi $4, unseen vital energy; and these 
phenomena were thought to apply directly to military dispositions and fortunes. 
Consultation of the clouds engaged the interest of emperors and their officials 
and took place regularly at certain keypoints of the year. The present paper will 


? For further details, see M. Loewe, ‘The almanacs (jih-shu) from Shui-hu-ti, a preliminary 
survey ' (forthcoming in Asia Major), * The term Kk'an-y& and the choice of the moment’ (EC, 9/10, 
1987, 204-17); ‘The Han view of comets’ (BMFEA, 52, 1980, 1-31), and ‘ Divination by shells 
bones and stalks during the Han period’ (forthcoming in 7'oung Pao) 
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concern the oracles of the clouds and the winds and the ways in which they were 
thought to carry advice or provide enquiries. It will look at the evidence that has 
recently become available in the two manuscripts, one of the Former Han 
period and one dating from perhaps the tenth century. This evidence extends 
our knowledge of augury from the clouds and shows the maintenance of a 
traditional approach to the subject with a number of identical features and 
characteristics that survived through a period of at least a thousand years. 


THE ORACLES OF THE CLOUDS 


One of the manuscripts found in tomb no. 3 Ma-wang-tui, which may be 
dated at some time before 168 B.C., takes the form of a large sheet of silk, 
measuring c. 48 by c. 150 cm.? The manuscript was divided into six horizontal 
registers, each. one of which included a number of separate entries for 
phenomena or features of the heavens. Of a total of some 350 surviving items, 
which include illustrations of these phenomena, over 300 also bore texts that 
gave the phenomenon a title and provided an interpretation or prognostication 
of what its result would be. 

Consideration has been given elsewhere to the entries on this manuscript for 
29 different types of comet. It has been observed that many of the predictions 
ascribed to the appearance of comets were of a military nature; that the 
diagrams may be regarded as bearing a high standard of accuracy; and that the 
document forms a remarkable example of the painstaking maintenance of 
records over a long period of time. 

The entries on the manuscript that concern clouds, as shown in fig. 1, 
include a notation or title, usually in the form of one of the names of the pre- 
imperial states; an illustration, be it of animals, human beings or artifacts; and a 
prediction, usually of a military nature. As with the entries for comets, the text 
takes the form of general statements and not of prognostications made ad rem 
for a particular occasion. Thus a series of depictions of clouds in the shape of 
five four-legged animals carries the following text: 


dog? iff bk LE "dE if this appears over the city wall it will not be 
taken 


pg © m £ A # t if this appears over the army, the general will die 


horse Æ m Lr Es if this appears over the army there will be a 
victory 

ox | fEm EN if this appears over the army there will be a 
defeat 

deer #Æ im ERK if this appears over the army it will take [or be 
taken] 


Probably the earliest reference to this subject is to be found in the Tso chuan, 
for the year 654 B.c.^ The passage refers to the necessity, at key points of the 


? The manuscript has been entitled by modern scholars T‘ten-wen ch'i-hsiang tsa chan; see Ku 
T'ieh-fu, * Ma-wang-tui po-shu “ T'ien-wen ch'i-hsiang tsa chan " nel-jung chien-shu ° WW, 1978, 2, 
1-4 (transl. Donald J. Harper, Chinese Studies in Archeology, 1, 1, 1979, 56-74 For illustrations of 
entries for the clouds, see Chung-kuo po-wu-kuan, no. 2 Hu-nan sheng po-wu-kuan (Peking: Wen-wu 
Press, 1983), no 138; Chung-kuo wen-wu no. 1, 1979, and I yuan to ymg no 9. It is possible that 
material comparable with that of the manuscript may have been included in works entitled Yun-ch'i 
tu (see Hua-yang kuo chih 10A.5a, SPPY ed.) and Hou yun-ch‘t (see SS 34 (chih 29). 1020). 

*Tso chuan, Duke Hsi, Fifth year; Harvard-Yenching Institute Smological Index Seres, 
Supplement no 11, p. 94; Couvreur's translation, vol. 1, 247-8, Legge’s translation, vol v, part 1, 
142-4, DeWoskin, 8. 
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Fic. 1l. From the manuscript found at Ma-wang-tui of c. 168 B.C. 


year, to record in writing the objects of or in the clouds (yün wu Œ 4%) as a 
means of taking precautions for the future. Somewhat later the Là shih ch'un- 
ch'iu refers to the different shapes of clouds as follows, in a famous passage that 
describes the attraction of like things for like? 


Clouds from the mountains are [like] vegetation; clouds from the water are 
[like] fish-scales; clouds that derive from drought are [like] smoke or fire; 
rain-clouds are [like] the waves of water; in all cases they resemble that from 
which they originate as a demonstration to mankind. 


Attention should now be paid to the expression yün chi # M, the vital 
energy of the clouds, which occurs in passages that concern philosophy or 
natural science and in some which draw on mythology. The expression is seen at 
least four times in the Chuang-tzu, where it has been interpreted as referring to 
natural phenomena in a materialist way. The same interpretation has been 
applied in occurrences of the expression in the Là shih ch'un-ch'iu, the Huai- 
nan-tzu and in one passage in the Kuan-tzu. However, in a second passage in the 
Kuan-tzu (‘ Nei yeh’) the term is used according to one writer metaphorically, 
with a spiritual connotation. In addition, while the expression does not occur in 
the fu of the Hsün-tzu, the clouds are described there in terms that show how 
they transcend material dimensions or limitations and partake of spiritual 
powers. From these and other passages, and a much longer one from the Shih- 
chi which will be discussed below, Kuroda Genji traces a distinction between 
two views of yün-ch'i; one that was limited to natural phenomena, and one that 
was extended to the concept of the clouds as an instrument of prognostication, 
originating from military practice. 

A much longer passage, which is the subject of a special study by Professor 
Hulsewé, may be found in the Shih-chi and Han shu. At the time when 
Hulsewé's article was published the manuscript from Ma-wang-tui was not 
available for study and it may now be possible to amplify our understanding of 
the passage.’ 


5 Lú shih ch'un-ch'iu 13 (* Ying tung’ ME  [8]). 4b (SPPY ed.). 

é Kuroda Genji, Kt no kenkyü (Tokyo: Tokyo bijutsu, 1977), 165-72; he cites passages from 
Chuang-tzu (Harvard- Yenching Institute Sinological Index Series, Supplement no. 20) 1 (hne 15), 6 
(line 72), 27 (line 31) and 39 (line 62); Hsün-tzu 18 ( Fu p'ien' Bi, £x). 13a (SPTK ed.); Kuan-tzu 14 
(‘Shui tr’ 7K Hl). 2b and 16 (‘Nei yeh’ FY 3E). 5a (SPTK ed.); Lü shih ch'un-ch'iu 20 (! Kuan 
piao’ X). 17b (SPPY ed.); and Huai-nan-tzu 3.30a. See also TP YL 6.4b, for a citation from Ta 
hsiang lieh hsing t'u which concerns the control exercised over various climatic phenomena 
including yun ch'i 

* §C 27.72; MH vol. m, 393 f., HS 26.43a; A. F P. Hulsewé, ‘ Watching the vapours; an ancient 
Chinese technique of prognostication’ (Nachrichten der Gesellschaft fur Natur-und Völkerkunde 
Ostasiens [Hamburg], 125, 1979, 40-9). 
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The passage refers at the outset to observation of the vital energy that 
informs the clouds (fan wang yün chi JL & 8 $8 ).* It mentions the visible signs 
of such energy, e.g., as ‘animals situated on top of the energy of the clouds’. 
Types of vital energy are distinguished by appearance or colour (se (& ); in 
addition, account is taken of the different topographical origins of the clouds, in 
terms of mountains such as Hua shan or Heng shan, rivers such as the San ho or 
regions such as that between the Yangtze and the Huai rivers. The text describes 
clouds in terms of artifacts such as spindles, axles or ladles, and the prognostica- 
tions are often of a military nature. The text's statement that prognostication 
accords with the shape of the clouds is supported by examples of clouds whose 
ch“ resembles domestic animals, tents, ships or banners. There are only a few 
signs in the passage of attempts to draw a direct relationship between the clouds 
and their messages and the system of Yin-yang wu hsing thought? 

The way in which this passage depicts clouds and their imagery as animals or 
artifacts is remarkably similar to their treatment in the manuscript from Ma- 
wang-tui. Attention will be paid below to the even more striking identity 
between the terms of the manuscript and those that appear in the next relevant 
documentation of the Standard Histories, 1e. the Chin shu and Sui shu. 
Consideration should, however, first be given to further evidence for the 
practice of consulting the oracles of the clouds and the importance ascribed to 
yün ch'i during the Han period. 

There are slight indications that, at least in imperial or official circles, it was 
thought appropriate to carry out the rites of observation and consultation at 
key points in the calendar. In the records of three occasions when a Han 
emperor ascended the observatory to examine the animals or objects in the 
clouds, in A.D. 59, 78 and 93, it seems that the rites may have been timed so as to 
coincide with the beginning of spring.'? This suggestion is possibly supported by 
a statement in the Shih-chi and Han shu, to which reference will be made below, 
that the starting days of the four seasons were the appropriate times for making 
observations, but it should be noted that this statement is not put forward in 


8 Chavannes separates the two characters and renders * observation des nuées et des vapeurs ’. 
The expression yiin-ch ‘iis also seen in Shui-hu-ti strip no. 852R. I am aware that many distinguished 
scholars prefer to leave ‘ ch‘i’ asit stands rather than attempt a translation The term ‘ Vital energy’ 
that is used here 1s comparable with ‘ vital force’, as once suggested by Bernhard Karlgren (see M. 
Henry Day, Spontaneity and the pattern of things: the Zirán and Wushi of Wang Chong's Lun Héng, 
Stockholm. Skrifter utgivna av Foreningen for Orientaliska Studier, 6, 1972, p. 15, n. 1) In Han 
writings, ch‘: had not been developed in the way that it appears later, principally in Neo-Confucian 
thought It signified a life-giving force or vitality that may remain latent within certain natural 
substances or phenomena or may become manifest ın material form In this way the unseen force 
could be seen to appear in the clouds A further example of the concept of cA'in Han times 1s seen in 
the opening sentence of Wang Ch'ung's chapter on spontaneous creation (LH 18 775, ‘ Tzu-jan’ 
H $R; Forke’s translation, vol 1, 92), * Thanks to the union of the ch‘ of heaven and earth all 
things are spontaneously created, in just the same way as children are spontaneously brought to life 
thanks to the union of the ch‘: of man and woman’ 

?See SC27.77, HS 26.45a for a reference to yang ch‘ by F, SC 27.75, HS 26.44a for a 
reference to the Five Colours, but without the assignment that accords with wu Aising theory. 

10 Ming-ti’s performance is recorded in HHS 2 4b and HHS (tr.) 8.4b for a day corresponding 
with 20 February 59. In one passage he is said to have observed yiian chs 7p, SK, 1n the other yun 
wu In a third passage, HHS 79A (biog 69A) Ib he 1s said to have observed yün wu on an 
unspecified date. It seems reasonable to suppose that the three passages refer to a single incident, 
and the expression yiian chi, which does not appear to be used elsewhere, requires PS It 
may be noted that ın the manuscript from Ma-wang-tu1 the character zx is regularly used for 22 


and it ıs possible that in AHS 2.4b an original Zx has been corrupted into 7L. The record d of 


observation made by Chang-ti and Ho-t1 (78 and 93) on days corresponding with 18 February and 
25 February of those years both specify yun wu. Consideration of the dating of these visits suggests 
that they may have taken place on the day of Spring's beginning, 1.e. the seasonal new year (see Derk 
,Bodde, Festivals in Classical China (Princeton: Princeton University Press/Chinese University of 
"Hong Kong, 1975, 45f) For a further reference to the ruler’s visit to the observatory to inspect 
these phenomena, see Chung lun B, 15a, b (SPTK ed.). 
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immediate respect of observation of the clouds but in connexion with predic- 
tions for the harvest. Nevertheless, in the immediately succeeding passage,!! 
concerning observation of the winds with which the type of harvest was 
supposedly linked, due account is taken of the circumstances of the clouds. In 
addition, Professor Bodde cites a telling passage from the /-wei t'ung-kua yen" 
which shows the value placed on observation of the clouds at the winter solstice, 
in order to determine the fortune of the incoming year. It will be seen below that 
importance was likewise placed on carrying out the observation of the winds at 
a comparable point in the calendar. 

An incident in which a named observer of the vital energies, Su Po-e, was 
acting on behalf of Wang Mang may also be noted." In addition, a passage of 
the Chou li has been explained by Cheng Chung (d. 83) and Cheng Hsüan (127— 
200) as meaning that the duties of the Shih chin BK (included consideration of 
the messages of the clouds." 

Several passages illustrate how attention to the vital energy of the clouds 
could sometimes be paid in material form. We are told that the famous 
intermediary Shao Weng once advised Wu-ti that if he wished to communicate 
with the holy spirits he had best order preparation of pictorial representations 
that would be conducive; as a result, the emperor had a carriage built on which 
the vital energies of the clouds were duly painted.'? In a second instance, in one 
of the protests recorded in the Yen-t'ieh lun against the extravagance of the 
times, reputedly in 81 B.C., the man of learning (wen-hsüeh X &) cited the 
artistic fashioning of the vital energies of the clouds as an example of the misuse 
of basic materials.!? Traces of a painting of yün chiin red on black lacquer have 
been identified in a western Han tomb of c. 140-130." Such paintings are also 
said to have featured in the extravagant mansion built by the Liang family in the 
suburbs of Lo-yang c. A.D. 150.'* Paintings of this subject were also prescribed 
in the regulations for funerals; they were to be used to decorate the coffins of 
kings, princesses and certain grades of imperial consort."? 

For the next references to observation of the clouds and their oracles we 
must turn to the treatises on astronomical phenomena in the Chin shu and Sui 
shu compiled by Li Ch'un-feng (607—70).? The significantly different arrange- 
ment of the material in these chapters from that of the Shih-chi and the Han shu 
may possibly indicate a new approach to the subject that conformed with 
developments in the concept and treatment of ch‘. 

Bodde has suggested that it may have been Ching Fang the second (79— 


11 SC 27.79 f., HS 26 46a 

12 See Bodde, Festivals, 168. A work of this title, in two chuan, edited by Cheng Hsüan was 
known in Sung times, but 1t has long been lost. For collected fragments, see Shuo-fu 5 and Sun 
Chueh Ku wer shu (Ts‘ung-shu chi-ch'eng 691, pp 265-95) For the dubious nature of the text, see 
Chang Hsin-ch'eng Wei shu t'ung-k'ao (Shanghai: Commercial Press; original edition 1939, repr 
1957), 146 

RHES 1B.23b, LH 2, p 90 and 19, p 831. 

^ Chou li 6.29b (SPTK ed.), Biot's translation, vol n, 84; see also Ho Ping-yu [Ho Peng Yoke 
and Ho Kuan-piao [Ho Koon Piu], Tun-huang ts'an chuan chan yun ch'i shu yen-chiu (Taipei: I-wen 
yin-shu-kuan, 1985), 25 f.; see also Chou lt 6 46a, Biot’s translation vol. it, 115, for the Pao chang 
shih's Uk, @& KC duties of this type 


I$ SC 28.52 (MH, vol. m, 470); HS 25A.25a 

'6 Wang Li-ch'i, Yen-t'ieh lun chiao chu (Shanghar Ku-tien wen-hsüeh ch‘u-pan-she, 1958) 1 
( T'ung yu’ 38. 78). p. 22. 

USee WW 1979 3, 1f, for an account of the tomb of Ts'ao Chuan near Ch'ang-sha (p. 3b 
includes a reference to the painting). 

8 HHS34 (biog 24).12b; Hans Bielenstein, ‘Lo-yang in Later Han times’, Stockholm: 
reprinted from BMFEA 48 (1976), 73. 

HHS (tr.) 6.10b; see also HHS (tr.) 6.11a; 10.5a and 29.13b. 

? See Ho Peng Yoke, The astronomical chapters of the Chin shu with amendments full translation 
and annotations, Pans and the Hague: Mouton, 1966, 13 
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375.c.) and Yang Hsiung (53 B.C.—A.D. 18) who had been concerned with 
formulating the theory and technique of watching the progress made by vital 
energy and measuring its passage in time by means of the twelve pitch-pipes.?! 
Certainly it may be accepted that this technique was being practised during the 
latter part of the second century A.D., when it was described by Ts'ai Yung (133- 
92). These developments arose from the idea that chi played a part in the 
cosmic process and that the timing of its manifestations was a matter of 
profound significance; for if these could be observed and charted it would be 
possible to understand the movements of the world of nature and to harmonize 
human reactions accordingly. Observation of the progress made by vital energy 
had therefore become subject to a regularized procedure at court which was 
carried out with considerable attention to detail. The implications of the 
movements which were observed to take place subtly in the pitch-pipes bore a 
distinct message for the ruler of the empire and his conduct of the government 
of man. Possibly a more sophisticated idea of ch‘i was emerging, as compared 
with that which underlay earlier practices and their documentation. 

The passages of the Chin shu and the Sui shu referring to observation of the 
clouds and their cA'i are largely identical, and it is possible that the difference in 
the arrangement of material there compared with that of the earlier histories 
reflects the new way of assessing the importance of vital energy. In addition to 
very short entries under the title yün chi,” the two chapters include the greater 
part of their information about clouds as part of a major section entitled tsa chi 
4 $4. While interpretations of various manifestations of ch‘ are still largely 
couched in military terms, the lay-out of the chapter treats the whole subject in a 
wider context and in a more sophisticated way than hitherto.? 

The chapters of the Chin shu and the Sui shu include in a different order and 
arrangement much of the text that appears in the Shih-chi and the Han shu, as 
well as some details that are not in those chapters but which do appear in the 
manuscript from Ma-wang-tul. As in the earlier histories, so in the Chin shu and 
the Sui shu clouds are described as being shaped like artifacts, such as spindles, 
axles and ladles.^ In addition, the clouds are classified in terms of the pre- 
imperial states and, as may be seen below, in many cases there is complete 
identity in this respect with the entries in the manuscript: 


Classification by names Comparisons drawn in Illustration in the 


of states: manuscript, Chin shu, Sui shu manuscript 
Chin shu and Sui shu 
Han a cloth cloth? 
Chao EH OX OX 


?! See Derk Bodde, ‘The Chinese cosmic magic known as watching for the Ethers’, 1n Seren 
Egerod and Else Glahn (ed), Studia Serica Bernhard Karlgren dedicata (Copenhagen Ejnar 
Munksgaard, 1959), 18. It 1s necessary to distinguish between two scholars, each named Ching Fang 
and each concerned with the Book of Changes; (a) Ching Fang the first, teacher of Liang-ch'iu Ho, 
at one time governor of Ch'i commandery, and known as a specialist in the J ching by the time of 
Hsüan-ti (reigned 73-49) Hulsewe (T‘oung Pao Lxxu, 1986, 161—2) suggests dates of c. 140 to c. 80; 
see HS 88 9a. (b) Ching Fang the second, pupil of Chiao Yen-shou, native of Tung commandery, 
dates, as in Bodde, 79-37; see below in connexion with prognostication from the winds; HS 75.9a 
and HS 88.10b. 

22 CS 12.16a, Ho Peng Yoke, Astronomical chapters of the Chin shu, 138; SS 20 (chth 15) 576. 

2 CS 12.19b, Ho Peng Yoke, p.144, SS21 (chih 16).584. In expressing this view I may be 
differing somewhat from Professor Hulsewé; it does not seem to me that the text of the SAzh-chi or 
the Han P reads abruptly or that a lacuna should be suspected; see Hulsewé, ‘ Watching the 
vapours °, 42. 

24 SC 27.74; HS 26.44a; CS 12 23a, Ho Peng Yoke, Astronomical chapters of the Chin shu, 147; 
SS 21 (chih 16) 591 
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Ch‘u ah sun sun 

Sung AK carriage horse ? 

Lu $ horse [not included] 

Wei f dog dog 

Chou ical carriage wheel [not included] 

Ch‘in L3 traveller traveller 

Wei zu rat bird 

Cheng Bf crimson clothing [not included] 

Ch‘i 3 [not included crimson clothing [unidentified 
in the Chin shu] artifact] 

Yüeh ER dragon dragon 

Shu 28] circular granary circular granary 

Chung-shan ch ||| [not included] OX 

Yen 3tic [not included] tree 

Jung* X [not included] [unidentified] 


* For = in respect of the foreign peoples of the north and the south, see SC 27.75-6 and 
HS 26.44 


The manuscript from Ma-wang-tui and the evidence of the Standard 
Histories cited above may now be compared with that of a manuscript of a later 
date, found at Tunhuang.” This was a scroll of paper, measuring 31 cm. in 
height with a length that is given variously as 277 or 299-5 cm. The scroll 
consists of seven pieces that were gummed together, being damaged at both the 
beginning and the end. After discovery and retention in private hands since 
1943, the scroll finally came under the custody of the Tunhuang County 
Museum (item 58). 

One side of the scroll carried the text of monetary accounts that date from 
the T'ien-pao period (742—56). On the other side there was written part of an 
astronomical chart which is distinct from the text that is under consideration 
now. This bears the title Chan yün ch'i shu; the text 1s further divided, by 
subtitle, into (a) Kuan yün chang and (b) Chan ch'i chang. On the basis of 
calligraphic evidence it has been suggested that this side is considerably later 
than the monetary register of the T'ien-pao period and that it dates from the 
second half of the tenth century. The text is by no means free of error and it is 
regarded as the work of a poor copyist rather than the author of the text, which 
may consequently have originated some time before the tenth century. 

Like the manuscript from Ma-wang-tui, the Chan yün ch'i shu includes 
illustrations of clouds with textual captions (see fig. 2). In (a) Kuan yün chang 
there survive 29 items, of which three consist of text only. Of the 51 items in (5) 
Chan ch'i chang, 22 have both illustrations and text; 2 have text only; 27 consist 


B The most comprehensive study of this document will be found in Ho Ping-yü and Ho Kuan- 
piao as cited in note 14 above (also published in Wen-shih 25, 1985, 67-94 and subsequently). 
Reference is made therein (introduction, pp. 2-3, and p. 134) to earlier studies by Hsiang Ta, Ch'en 
P'an and Hsia Nai which concern both the document under consideration here and the astronomi- 
cal chart which precedes 1t. See also Ma Shih-ch'ang, in Tun-huang T'u-lu-fan wen-hsten yen-chiu 
lun-chi (Peking: Chung-hua shu-chü, 1982), 477-508; and Ho Peng Yoke, Li, Qi and Shu; an 
introduction to science and civilization in China (Hong Kong: Hong Kong University Press, 1985), 
146 f. Illustrations of parts of the document appear as follows: (a) the astronomical chart, Chung- 
kuo ku-tai t'ien-wen wen-wu t'u-chi (Peking. Wen-wu Press, 1980), 121, colour plate 10 and plate 63, 
and Ho Peng Yoke, Li, Qi and Shu, fig. 58 and endpapers. (b) Chan yün ch'i shu, ın colour, in Seki 
Kafuku (Shih Chia-fu) and To Kengo (Teng Chien-wu) Tonko e no michi (Tokyo: Nihon hoso 
shuppansha, 1978), 170-1; and Chügoku Tonko ten (Catalogue of an exhibition held in various cities 
in Japan 5 x 85 to 26 in 86) no 85, 1n black and white in China Pictorial, 1980, 3, 17 The illustrations 
of the clouds are also reproduced, individually alongside their text, in Ho and Ho's monograph. 
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Fic. 2. From Chan yun ch‘: shu (tenth century). 


of illustrations only. The text that is attached to the illustrations is mainly a set 
of prognostications based on the type, colour or shape of the clouds with 
particular reference to military fortunes, as may be seen in the following 
examples (interpretations follow the suggestions of Ho and Ho and their 
correction of the text on the basis of comparable passages from other sources 
which are mentioned below): 


Ho and Ho 

p. 69, no. 8 m LO Sdn BK GER OX) 
If there are clouds like a carriage's canopy over the enemy 
he should not be attacked. 


p. 71, no. 10 Xs EH d HO LO EX An Bü £8 A (QD F CA) 
B6 JE 1 Rob mn 


If on observation from a distance there are clouds like 
fighting cocks above an army [or a camp] with red and white 
colours intermingled, the army [camp] has obtained 
heaven's will and should not be attacked. 


p. 81, no. 21 V sg UPS Xo BD OLI OHLRCH CX AX 
If there is a clear sky in all directions with an isolated cloud 
rising, large forces of troops will arise in the area where it 1s 
seen. 


Regarding the relation of this manuscript to other texts, Ho and Ho state 
(English summary, 2) that textual comparison shows that all the entries in the 
Chan yün ch'i shu manuscript have their parallel items in the astronomical 
chapters of the Chin shu and the Sui shu. Indeed, the Chan yün ch'i shu, because 
it is less complete and developed, seems to be more rudimentary and could well 
have existed before the time of the chapters of the two Standard Histories 
(compiled by Li Ch'un-feng, early seventh century). Ho and Ho also raise the 
question of whether the Chan yün ch'i shu was perhaps related to the 7 ‘ien-wen 
chan yün ch'i t'u, another lost text which is mentioned in the bibliographical 
chapter of the Sui shu, although they admit that this can only be a conjecture. 

It is in connexion with this manuscript that Ho Peng Yoke explains augury 
by the clouds in terms of ‘ associative thinking’; i.e., the particular shape of the 
clouds is regarded as being comparable with the shape of military formations, 
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or as indicating battle conditions. By careful observation an alert general would 
be able to plan his campaign with foreknowledge of the likely developments.” 
This practice depends on the view that ch‘i is produced as a result of the 
interaction of heaven and earth and the pressures of Yin and Yang; in due 
course ch ‘i accumulates and forms clouds. In addition ch‘i may be produced by 
the presence of individuals or groups in forms that correspond with their 
qualities, intentions, or circumstances. The clouds above can therefore convey 
information concerning the characteristics of events or personalities below. The 
application of augury by the clouds to military matters is just one aspect of the 
subject. 

Other words which concerned augury by the clouds may be traced. Fujiwara 
no Sukeyo's catalogue Nihon koku genzai sho mokuroku of 889-97 includes an 
entry for Yün ch'i ping fa under section 33 (ping fa & 1X:), together with a work 
entitled Tien mu ching annotated by Li Ch'un-feng. In addition, the subject 
features in Yü Chi-ts‘ai (Northern Chou), Ling-t‘ai pi yüan ch. 4; in Li Ch‘un- 
feng, J ssu chan ch.9; and in Ch'ü-t'an Hsi-ta (fl. K'ai-yüan period 713-41), 
T'ang K'ai-yüan chan ching (ch. 94-7). Finally, attention should be drawn to 
two other manuscripts from Tunhuang which it has not been possible to 
examine: one entitled Feng yiin ch'i hou chan in P. 3784; and P. 3794 Chan ch'i 
shu, whose contents include a work that concerns augury by both the clouds and 
the winds. 


THE ORACLES OF THE WINDS (feng-chiao A, f5) 


Feng-chiao ' the corners of the winds’, forms another example of oracles 
that were seen to exist in the normal phenomena of nature, if man would but 
take the trouble to look for them. In the Shih-chi and the Han shu the passages 
on the oracles of the clouds are followed by a section that concerns prognostica- 
tion for the harvest, and it is in this connexion that the oracles of the winds are 
discussed. Together with the oracles of the clouds they are mentioned in the 
introductory passage to the biographies of specialists in the occult arts (fang shu 
Jj $fj)in the Hou Han shu, along with a host of other mantic techniques.” As 
will be seen, there is reason to show that attention was being paid to this type of 
oracle before the Later Han period, but it is only from then that the term feng- 
chiao comes into prominence. In this connexion publication is eagerly awaited 
of a document written on 51 wooden pieces, found at tomb no. 1 Yin-ch'üeh 
shan Lin-i (Shantung province) and dated between 140 and 118 B.C., the content 
of which is described as feng-chiao chan * .* 

Statements on the theory and practice of consulting the oracles of the winds 
may be found for the second half of the first century B.c., and the degree of 
formalization seen there perhaps suggests that the practice originated in a much 
earlier period. It may perhaps be asked whether a development took place from 
an original type of naturalist prediction, based on observation of the direction, 
force and timing of the winds, to a combination of such ideas with the theories 
of the cosmos and its operation which were being formulated during.the Former 
Han period. By the eighth century the theory and practice had reached a highly 
stylized form.? During Han, it was accepted as respectable by men with such 
diverse approaches to life as Chang Heng (78-139) and Ts'ai Yung (133-92). 


% Ho Peng Yoke, Li, Qi and Shu, 146 f. 

27 HHS 82A.1b; Ngo, p. 74; DeWoskin, 43. 
? WW 1974. 2, 18, 32 and 35. 

? See Ngo, 188. 
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1. Origins and theory 

Consultation of the winds is mentioned in the Shih-chi and the Han shu 
immediately after the passage that concerns the oracles of the clouds.?? The 
subject is introduced as being a matter of concern on all occasions when 
awaiting signs of the type of harvest that could be expected (JL fe BE 3€ 3E), 
and the use of the term hou f may perhaps be significant; for whereas wang 58 
‘observation’ is used in the case of the vital energy of the clouds, Aou implies 
waiting. It was in the context of waiting for signs of the progress of ch'i that the 
twelve pitch-pipes were set up, and prognostication from the winds may perhaps 
best be understood in the same way, i.e. as predictions attendant upon signs of 
an expected development.*! In the case of the clouds that development had 
already occurred. 

The text specifies the days, at the start of the year and the seasons, when this 
type of prognostication is appropriate. It was in such circumstances that Wei 
Hsien, whose name was singled out as a specialist skilled in predicting the 
harvest,” used to co-ordinate the evidence found on the day following the La 
58,9? and on the first day of the first month, in order to determine the 
implications of the eight winds. The correct predictions were as follows: 


Direction of wind's origin Prediction 

south major drought 

south-west mior drought 

west warfare 

north-west ripening of jung 3X beans; slight rain- 
fall; a levy to arms 

north harvest of medium quality 

north-east harvest of good quality 

east major floods 

south-east pestilence and poor harvest 


The passage then lists the predictions attendant on winds blowing at various 
periods of time during daylight; e.g., winds blowing for that one of the twelve 
two-hour periods which starts at dawn will be followed in due course by a crop 
of hemp. Next, the text discusses how different combinations of rain, cloud, 
wind and sun during the day permit a prognostication of the quantity of the 
harvest, as if the weather conditions of the day in question were a micro-image 
of the weather for the whole of the year to come and could thus form a basis for 
prophecy. The passage then observes that prognostication follows the colour or 
characteristics (se) of the clouds and notes that the appropriate crop should be 
planted. It continues ' If the rain and snow on that day are icy, the harvest will 
be poor; if the day is bright and clear, the sound of the people of the cities is 
heard.’ The type of harvest will be in accordance with the note of that sound, 
i.e.: 


kung = indicates a good and fortunate harvest 
shang  y8 indicates that there will be warfare 
chih  & isa sign of drought 

yü A isa sign of floods 


chiao f$ ^ indicates a poor harvest 


3 SC 27.78 (MH, vol. m, 397), HS 26 46a; Ngo, 186; Bodde, Festivals, 45. 


?! Lu shih ch'un-ch'iu 6 (Yinlü Ẹ E) aR Hh zc HA SIE RU + — fi E X. 
2 SC 27.93; MH, Vol. m, 409; Bodde, Festivals, p. 46, n. 4 
3 ie. the People's New Year; see Bodde, Festivals, 49 f. 
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This final detail is the sole connexion with the system of the wu hsing tha: is 
drawn in the passage. 

One of the first names to be mentioned in relation to the oracles of the winds 
is I Feng." Living in the middle of the first century B.C., he was associated with 
opinions described elsewhere as Reformist;? ie. he reacted against he 
principles and policies of Wu-ti's reign, in favour of the ideals ascribed to -he 
house of Chou, in place of the realist, materialist outlook that characterized 
Ch'in and the first century of the Han empire. I Feng's attitude was shared by 
two fellow students with whom he had studied the Ch‘i # version of the Bcok 
of Songs, i.e. Hsiao Wang-chih and K'uang Heng, who both played a prominent 
part in public life.” I Feng's recorded views include a marked attention to the 
importance of omens and the part that they played as heaven's warnings to the 
rulers of man. One of his memorials forms an excellent résumé of the views of 
Tung Chung-shu (c. 179-c. 104), whose ideas presaged those of the Refornnst 
statesmen of Yüan-ti's reign (49-33). In addition, I Feng supported the 
introduction of economies in imperial expenditure and suggested that the seat of 
imperial government should be moved east, to the site of the old capital of 
Chou. It was to I Feng that were ascribed the ideas that led to the religicus 
reforms proposed and introduced by Kung Yü and K'uang Heng.* 

I Feng preferred to avoid serving in high office, and rose to be no more than 
an academician (po-shihT& +) and advisory counsellor (chien ta-fu 3i K E). 
He is described in his biography as being an expert at prognostications of tne 
calendar and Yin-Yang, and in the first of his memorials he sets out to explain 
the importance of the six emotions and twelve regulators (liu ch'ing shih erh hi 
z 8 + finthecomprehension of human motives and desires. In doing 
so, 1 Feng discriminates between six directions (north, south, east, west, upper 
and lower) and correlates these with their characteristic activities. It is in this 
context that he sets down a classification of days, enumerated according to tie 
Twelve Branches, when certain activities are deemed either to be fortunate or to 
be avoided.? An example follows: 


north; hao li; greed; under the 
aegis of shen pA and tzu F two types of yin activity, with 
the result that kings avoid 
east; nu #& ; violence; under tzu and mao days 
the aegis of hai XX and mao [I 


I Feng illustrated this theory by reference to the violent winds that hed 
arisen from the south-east in the first month of the year just passed (47 B.c.), ard 
he interpreted their timing as an indication of excessive yin manifested in the 
unseen influence that was being brought to bear upon the sovereign and those 
around him.” 

Reference will be made below to the Liu ch‘ing feng chia zx t# Bl X wro 
are mentioned in the Lun-heng.*' This type of specialization is explained by at 


4 HS 75.11b et seq. 

3 See Loewe, Crisis and conflict in Han China (London: George Allen and Unwin, 1974), 111. 

35 See Crisis and Conflict, 147 £., 154 f. 

? HS 75.15a. 

8 Crisis and conflict, ch. v. 

3 The assignment of the emotions to the directions that is given here varies from that ascribed .o 
Tung Chung-shu (see HS 75.6a notes) and Po-hu-t'ung (SPTK ed.) 8.1a. 

4 HS 75.13b. The incidence of the chien-ch'u # [V cycle was evidently concerned with the 
timing of the winds, for chien-ch'u, see my forthcoming article in Asia Major, ‘ The almanacs (jis- 
shu) from Shui-hu-ti; a preliminary survey’. 

4 715 (Pien tung 4% Jj) 651 
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least one commentator (Huang Hui; edition dated 1935) as deriving from I 
Feng. Somewhat earlier Ch'en Ch'i-yüan (d. 1689) had suggested that herein lay 
the origin of the later practice of prognostication by the winds. Possibly the 
earliest use of the term feng-chiao is seen in respect of I Feng in a few short 
citations from a work entitled J shih feng chiao. The earliest of these citations 
comes from the commentary of Meng K'ang (fl. 180—260) to the Han shu. One 
of the fragments carries the statement that ‘ the winds are the proclamations of 
heaven, the means of announcing warnings to the rulers of mankind *';? a very 
similar statement is ascribed to Lang I and Ts‘ai Yung.” 

The second Ching Fang (79-37), who was a near contemporary of I Feng, 
has already been mentioned in connexion with the device of measuring the 
advance of vital energy by means of the twelve pitch-pipes, and he is also 
concerned with prognostication from the winds. He had been a pupil of Chiao 
Yen-shou, who regarded him as his natural successor. ^ Among other matters, 
Ching Fang was known for his observations based on wind, rain, cold and heat, 
and for co-ordinating these with the cycle of the 64 hexagrams. He was also the 
compiler of a book entitled Feng-chiao shu, and it is possible, even likely, that 
this highly original thinker introduced a number of his own ideas into the 
subject. 


2. Practical considerations 

From the Chou li we learn that it was part of the responsibility of the Pao 
chang shih R 3& f& to ‘examine the harmonious balance of heaven and earth 
by means of the twelve winds '.^5 It must, however, remain open to question how 
far this statement derives from an ideal rather than a practical view of 
institutions, and to what date it should be attributed. Nor can we be any more 
certain of the extent to which Wei Hsien's practice of co-ordinating the evidence 
noted on two significant days near the start of the year was adopted as a regular 
official or imperial routine during the Han period or later. It is, however, evident 
that the practice was being maintained by imperial astrologers of the Ch'ing 
period, at least up to 1877,” and it may be assumed that this followed long 
imperial custom. This must, needless to say, be distinguished from the cult of 
worshipping the lord of the winds (Feng poÑ, 14), which may be dated to pre- 
imperial and early imperial times.” 

During the Later Han period the staff of 42 men awaiting appointment who 
were attached to the observatory included three who were specially responsible 


? See Meng K'ang's notes in HS75.13a, following the text (a) Ez 3K E Z and (b) 
Fk db = Z, and the note of Chin Cho (ff.c. 208) in HS25B 16b In a citation quoted by Hui 


Tung (HHS 67, biog. 57,3b note) an attempt is made to link the winds with amnesties This remark 
is ascribed to Hsü Chien; there 1s no immediate reason to identify this man with the Hsü Chien 
whose biography appears in Chiu T'ang shu 102 (biog 52).3175-6 (Peking: Chung-hua shu-chu, 
1975). The T'ang commentary to HHS 60B (biog 50B).10a and 65 (biog. 55) 9a carries the citation 
translated above I Feng's book 1s possibly listed in SS 34 (chih 29) 1020, 1027, under the titles 


AKA and A OB Je 

8 HHS 30B (biog 20B).15a; and HHS 60B (biog. 50B).10a 

^ HS 75 6a. 

55 CS 12.12b; SS 34 (chth 29).1027 includes an entry for Feng-chiao yao chan m three chüan, 
stated in the note to be by Ching Fang. For the statement that eight of the names of comets that 
appear on the manuscript from Ma-wang-tui correspond with the names in Ching Fang's work, see 
WW 1978. 2, 6b. 

© Chou [i 6.46a (SPTK ed.); Biot's translation vol n, 115 

47 See Stephan D R. Feuchtwang, An anthropological analysis of Chinese geomancy (Vientiane: 
Edition Vithanga, 1974), 139. 

8 HS 25A.15b; HS 25B 22a; HHS 40B (biog. 30B) 4a; HHS (tr.) 7.4a, HHS (tr.) 8.6a; HHS (tr.) 
9. ae F pu x establishment of a shrine to Feng po at Yung m pre-umperial times, see SC 28.31 (MH 
vol. 1, : 
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for watching for the winds.” A further hint that official notice was taken of the 
need to do so may be seen in Chang Heng's construction of equipment designed 
not only as a seismograph but also as a wind-watcher (Hou feng ti tung i).?? 

Four examples may be chosen from the many records of incidents in which 
prognostication of events was successfully based on watching the behaviour of 
the winds. 

(ay! In the time of Ai-ti (7-1 B.C.) it was rumoured that the governor of 
Yüeh-sui commandery was about to revolt. Jen Wen-kung, whose father Jen 
Wen-sun is described as being well versed in the secrets of astronomy and feng- 
chiao, was sent with some colleagues by the anxious regional inspector to spy 
out and investigate whether there was any basis for the rumour. Fortunately, 
the son had followed in his father's footsteps. While the party were staying at 
one of the official posting stations, a violent wind suddenly sprang up. Jen Wen- 
kung immediately urged his companions to make good their escape in the face 
of the imminent danger of rebellion. In the event he alone of the party was able 
to get away safely. 

(b)? Lang Tsung who had studied Ching Fang's interpretation of the 
Changes, was an expert at prognostication by the winds and several other 
techniques. His skill was such that he could watch for the incidence of vital 
energy and predict good or bad fortune, and he would regularly make a living 
by taking fees for his services at prediction. An-ti (reigned 107-26) appointed 
him prefect of Wu. On one occasion a violent wind suddenly arose and Lang 
Tsung predicted that large-scale fires would break out in the capital city. The 
time of the prediction was duly recorded, and when messengers were sent to 
investigate what had occurred his prophecy was duly verified. 

(cy? The talents ascribed to Cheng Hsüan (127-200) included proficiency at 
astronomy and feng-chiao. At the age of 17 he noted that a strong wind was 
blowing and reported to the county office that a fire would break out at a time 
which he specified. In due course his prediction was verified. 

(dy^ From the occurrence of a sudden squall, Wang Tsao, who was 
conversant with a number of arts and particularly skilled at feng-chiao, 
correctly predicted the arrival of mounted men to arrest him. He had seen the 
trees shaken by the winds and took this to signify the outbreak of an emergency 
1000 /i away. He said that at the hour of jih chung A > two horses, one grey 
and one chestnut, would arrive from the south-west to take him in charge, and 
in due course his prophecy was fulfilled exactly. This incident is recorded for the 
time of T'ai-wu-ti of Wei (reg. 424—53). 

The chapter of the Hou Han shu, which includes biographies of those versed 
in the occult arts, names a number of specialists in prognostication by means of 
the winds. In addition to those already mentioned, these included Hsieh I-wu, a 
contemporary of Ti-wu Lun who became Minister of Works (ssu k'ung fi]. 2) in 


3 HHS (tr.) 25 2a note, which cites a statement from the lost Han kuan. 

* HAS 6.7a and HHS 59 (biog. 49).8a. For the possible construction of similar equipment 
somewhat later, by Hsin-tu Fang, see Wei shu 91 (biog. 79). 1955 (Peking: Chung-hua shu-chü, 
1974); Per Chi shu 49 (biog. 41).675 (Peking: Chung-hua shu-chü, 1972) does not include a 
reference to the winds. See Needham, Science and civilisation m China, vol. 3 (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1959), 632 f. 

5! HHS 82A (biog. 72A).3a, Ngo, 80, De Woskin, 46 

? HHS 30B (biog. 20B).1a; see Rafe de Crespigny, Portents of protest in the Later Han dynasty. 
the memorials of Hsiang K'ai to Emperor Huan (Canberra: Australian National University Press, 
1976), 98-9. 

5 Shih-shuo hsin yù A(2) ( Wen-hsüceh' X £&).9a commentary (SPTK ed.). 

5: Wei shu 91 (biog. 79). 1957. 

i.e. the seventh of the twelve two-hourly periods into which the day and night were divided. 
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A.D. 75,°° and Li Nan. The latter surprised a number of his fellow officials by 
congratulating the governor of Tan-yang after he had been brought up on a 
charge, some time between 89 and 104. Li Nan explained that his faith in the 
governor’s safety from punishment was due to an interpretation of the winds. In 
time Li Nan’s gift was passed on to his daughter, who claimed that it was 
transmitted within the family on an hereditary basis.” The chapter also 
mentions Tuan I, who was well versed in the J ching; Liao Fu, son of the 
governor of Pei-ti commandery who died in prison (107-13); and Fan Ying, 
who was appointed to be an academician at the beginning of An-ti’s reign (i.e. 
c. 107), after demonstrating the accuracy of his powers of prognostication.” 
The eunuch Wu Kang is also credited with these same skills (c. 184),? and four 
other adepts, who are named by Hsieh Ch'eng in his History of Later Han, are 
variously described as students of the Ou-yang school of the Book of Docu- 
ments, Ching Fang's interpretation of the Changes, the Five Classics or 
astronomy.” References to experts in subsequent dynasties may also be seen, 
for example, during the Chin and Wei periods.*! Mention should also be made 
of Tai Yang of the Chin period, who fell ill at the age of 12 and died five days 
later, only to be restored to life when about to visit P'eng-lai, K‘un-lun and 
other such places; in due course he became skilled at feng-chiao.” 

The occurrence of winds was sometimes associated with the proclamation of 
amnesties. In a passage which links the movements of the heavenly bodies with 
the exercise of rule by the Green, Red, Yellow and White emperors or powers of 
antiquity, the final section of chapter 27 of the Shih-chi states: * when winds 
spring up from the north-west they will of course do so on days keng Bt and Asin 
3 ; if they arise five times during a single autumn, there will be a major amnesty; 
if they arise three times there will be a minor amnesty.' 9 Such an association, 
however, may not always have been an unmixed blessing. In the time of Huan-ti 
(reigned 147-67) Chang Ch'eng used his skills at feng-chiao to predict when 
amnesties would be proclaimed, thereby encouraging several persons to commit 
murder, in the expectation that they would benefit from these acts of grace.™ 
The T“ai-p‘ing yü-lan carries a reference to this case and to another incident in 
which amnesties were concerned.9 Another instance may be cited wherein 
prognostication by the winds revealed the presence of a sage. 

As with the clouds, so with the winds military subjects recur in the 
prognostications. Thus an early military treatise, of uncertain date, refers to 
‘awaiting the winds and predicting the right opportunity and day’.®’ In 532 
Wang Ch'un successfully foretold a victorious outcome at the battle of Han- 
ling. It was said that in his youth he had been an expert in prognostication by 


5% HHS 82A (biog 72A).6b; Ngo, 87; DeWoskin, 53 

?' HHS 82A (biog. 72A).9a; Ngo, 94; DeWoskin, 57. 

5 HHS 82A (biog. 72A).11a, 11b, 12b; Ngo, 98, 101; DeWoskin, 60, 61, 63, see also Cambridge 
history of China, vol. 1 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1986), 307. 

? HHS 78 (biog. 68).18b. 

$ These four were Liu K‘uan (c. 119-85); Shih Yen (T"ai-wei Supreme Commander 133-5); Hsu 
Chih (f.c. 160); and Li Ku, first known for his memorial following the earthquake of 133 (see 
Cambridge history of China, vol.1, 307-11). See notes to HHS 25 (biog 15) IIb; 46 (biog 36).11a; 
53 (biog. 43).5b, and 63 (biog 53) la For the Hou Han shu of Hsieh Ch'eng (Wu period: 222-77), of 
ud ; chiian survive, see Hans Bielenstein, The restoration of the Han Dynasty, vol. 1 (BM FEA 26, 
1954), 12. 
iu e.g , see CS 95 (biog. 65). Ib, 52a; Wei shu 91 (biog. 79). 1958; Pei Ch'i shu 49 (biog. 41). 676, 

$ CS 95 (biog. 65) 3a. 

$ 1e. in the histonan’s appreciation; SC 27.95 (MH vol. m, 411) 

$5 HHS 67 (biog 57).3b. 

$5 TPYL 28 7b and 652.9a. 

66 TPYL 872.62. 

8 Liu t'ao 4.37b (SPTK ed.) (cited by Kuroda, 167). 
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means of the Changes and in the arts of feng-chiao, but it is not specified on 
which of the two types of skill he relied to achieve his successful result.9 
Somewhat later, the subject of feng-chiao is treated in some detail in a manual 
on military matters entitled Shen-chi chih ti t'ai-po yin ching.” The system of 
feng-chiao is described as depending on an estimate of the distance from which 
the winds arise; the winds themselves may be classified in terms of the five 
musical notes, and a correspondence is drawn with the Twelve Branches. 
Prognostication is said to depend on the degree of violence of the winds. 


3. Intellectual implications 

Two passages in the Standard Histories may be singled out to show that the 
practice of divination and the consultation of oracles were accepted as being 
respectable or even commendable. In a positive way, one of the chapters of the 
Shih-chi sets out to vindicate the profession and its integrity in the face of 
scepticism and criticism that is put into the mouth of no less a personage than 
Chia J.” In a negative way, specialists in divination and oracles are conspicuous 
by their absence in a list of charlatans roundly arraigned by Ku Yung ın Ch'eng- 
ti's reign (33-7 B.C.), on the grounds that they were guilty of gross deception. 

It is in these circumstances that several highly respected thinkers, represent- 
ing different outlooks, expressed their faith in the value of prognostication from 
the winds. They included Wang Ch'ung (27-c. 100), whose intellectual efforts 
were usually directed towards the eradication of popular misapprehensions and 
confusion, and Chang Heng, whose technological achievements went hand in 
hand with his belief in the existence of mysterious truths that could not be 
demonstrated in fact. In addition Ts'ai Yung,” best known for his devotion to 
Confucian learning and support of the established tradition, voiced the view 
that the winds act as messages sent from heaven. In doing so, Ts'ai Yung was in 
sharp conflict with Wang Ch'ung who, while arguing against just such a view, 
none the less believed, on entirely different grounds, that events could be 
foreshadowed by the winds. In the one case feng-chiao was being adduced in 
support of Tung Chung-shu and his view of the universe; in the other it was 
being cited as an argument against Tung's belief in heaven's interference in the 
ways of man. 

Wang Ch'ung alludes to prognostication by the winds in one of several 
chapters where he takes a direct stand against Tung Chung-shu's principles. 
Arguing against Tung's supposition that the actions of human beings or 
animals may induce a positive reaction from heaven, such as the outbreak of a 
storm, Wang Ch'ung cites cases of natural events, such as rainfall or winds, 
which in fact stimulate activity in the animal world. He cites with approval the 
view of the specialists known to him as Liu ch'ing feng chia that when winds rise 
up robbers are prompted to start their nefarious activities. It is not true, he 
writes, that it is the essence or vital energy of the criminals which prompts 
heaven to cause the winds to spring up. Wang Ch'ung also expresses his 
approval of Ssu-ma Ch'ien's account of how the winds that blow from different 
quarters on New Year's days may be taken to predict flood, drought, warfare, 


8 Per Ch‘: shu 49 (biog. 41).674. 
9 By Li Ch'üan, preface dated 768, see ch. 8 (7s‘ung-shu chi-ch'eng ed., no. 943, Au 185 f.). 
Much of the text recurs in Hsü Tung Hu-ch'ien ching dated 1004 (Ts'ung-shu chi-ch* eng ed., no. 945, 


p. 180). 
SC 127 2f 
na HS 25B.16a; de Woskin, 38; for Ku Yung, see HS 85.1a; Loewe, Crisis and conflict, 242, 241, 
299. 
? For Ts'a1 Yung, see HHS 60B (biog. 50B).10a. 
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or the plague.” There is a marked contrast here with the objections that Wang 
Ch‘ung raises against a trust in the efficacy of almanacs or instruments as a 
guide to the choice of a propitious time.” 

In the famous memorial (dated some time after 132) in which he dis- 
tinguishes between shamanism and divination, and rejects the claims of 
apocryphal writings, Chang Heng vindicates the claims of various types of 
enquiry such as calendrical science and feng-chiao; he points out that these 
methods had been verified frequently enough in the past.” Finally, Chang 
Huan, known principally for his effective military exploits and successful 
negotiations in the north-west, and for his involvement in domestic policies, was 
called to comment on the strange phenomena and storms that had been 
reported for the summer of 169. He re-echoed views expressed much earlier by I 
Feng, stating that winds were proclamations which activated objects and were 
in contact with vital energy.’® 

It should be noted that in their different ways each one of these three 
distinguished men was actively concerned with reality: Wang Ch‘ung in his 
search for a valid explanation of the world around him; Chang Heng in his 
technical experiments; and Chang Huan in his work of administering the 
empire." 

A number of cases have been noted above of experts in feng-chiao who had 
been students of the J ching and its interpretations. The same association of 
interests may be seen in the Chin and later periods; one specialist in the two 
techniques is also described as a physician.” It is hardly surprising that the 
concept of the winds springing from the eight directions should be connected 
with the eight trigrams, and a number of passages show how this concept was 
developed. l 

The names of the eight winds are given in somewhat different versions in the 
Lü shih ch'un-ch'iu, Huai-nan-tzu, Shih-chi and Po-hu-t'ung, and a comparison 
of the terms has been drawn up by Dr. Major.” The most simple statement is 
that of the Lü shih ch‘un-ch ‘iu, which gives the names as follows, starting from 
the north-east ® (the most commonly seen variants are given in brackets): 


north-east tan 3 (t'iao ff ) 

east tao 7G (ming-shu HH HE) 
south-east hsün 3& (ch'ing-ming f$ HH) 
south chü E (ching X 
south-west chi 1X (liang 3i) 

west liao W (ch'ang-ho[B] f) 
north-west hl —— E (pu-chou ZR J) 
north han #€ (kuang-mo B $) 


3 LH 15 (Pien tung’), 649-52; Forke's translation, vol t, 109f 
^ See LH 23.964 f. (Ssu hu pY FE), 24.985 f. ( Chijih’ 4% E; 24.9946. ( Pushih' P 280; 


24.1004 f. (* Pien sui’ #¥ HB); Forke’s translation, vol n, 376 f., 393f, vol.1, 182 £., 525f 

® HHS 59 (biog. 49). 11a. 

76 HHS 65 (biog. 55) 9a. For Chang Huan’s orders for a simple funeral, see Jacques Gernet, 
* Etre enterré nu’, in Journal des savants, Jan-Sept. 1985, 12-13. 

7 Chang Huan had been appointed Superintendent of Agriculture shortly before 169 

78 See CS 95 (biog. 65) 1b for Ch'en Hsün; CS 95 (biog 65) 52a for T'ai Ch'an, Pei Ch'i shu 49 
(biog. 41).676 for Hsu Tsun; and 49 (biog. 41). 680 for Chang Tzu-hsin, who had attained a 
reputation as a physician while still young. 

? Major, pp 110 f. For references to pa feng in connexion with music and dancing, see, e g , Tso 
chuan, Duke Yin 5, Duke Hsiang 29, Duke Chao 20 and 25 (Harvard-Yenching Index text pp. 13, 
327, 403, 414; Couvreur's translation, vol. 1, 34, vol. u, 534, vol. ui, 327, 380). 

© Lu shih ch'un-ch'iu 13 2b 
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The same order and starting point 1s maintained in the following passages, 
except that in (a) the list begins in the north-west. 

(a) Shih-chi 25.9 (MH, m, 301). Of all the passages concerned, this is 
perhaps the most informative, specifying the characteristics of the various 
winds: their power of life and death; their relationship to the twenty-eight lunar 
lodges and to the phases of the Yin-Yang cycle; their correspondence to the 
months of the year and the Twelve Branches; their significance in musical terms. 

(b) Huar-nan-tzu 4.2a (Major, p. 36). As in the Lü shih ch'un-ch'iu, the eight 
winds take their place as one of the constituent features of the ordered universe, 
along with the Nine Mountains and other items or divisions. The order of the 
universe as described in this passage is more elaborate than that of the Lü shih 
ch'un-ch'iu. 

(c) Huai-nan-tzu 4.15b (Major, p. 78). The passage names the mythical 
creatures or gods to whom each of the winds gave rise. 

(d) Huai-nan-tzu 3.8b. The eight winds are named and the sequence of their 
arrival is spaced at intervals of 45 days in calendar terms; the cycle begins at a 
point set 45 days after the winter solstice, and it thus covers the whole of the 
360-day period. The text specifies the activities that accompany or should 
accompany the arrival of each of the winds. 

(e) Po-hu-t'ung 6.7b (SPTK ed.; Tjan, u, 534). This passage includes much 
of the information given in (d) above; in addition it characterizes the winds 
expressly as symbols of the eight trigrams, and links them with natural 
developments such as the growth of vegetation. Explicit connexions are drawn 
with the sequences of the Yin-Yang cycle. 

Reference has been made above to the writings on feng-chiao ascribed to I 
Feng and Ching Fang, and to the few surviving fragments. A number of other 
references testify to the literature to which the subject gave rise. The Hou Han 
shu’s account of the scholastics (Ju linf pk) includes the names of at least two 
masters who were known both for their contributions to classical learning and 
for their writings on feng-chiao." At a later stage, we hear of a collection of 
manuals and illustrations of various technical devices and subjects such as 
armillary spheres, hydrostatic vessels, earthquakes, bronze crow water clocks 
and wind-waiting that was compiled by Hsin-tu Fang (530-560).® It is also 
possible that three items (one of illustrations) that were included in the 
bibliographical list of Han shu chapter 30 may have been concerned with the 
subject.? In the next list available, the term feng-chiao appears in 21 titles, none 
of which have survived. In addition to those works that are ascribed in the list 
to I Feng and Ching Fang, some were apparently associated with military 
matters. Thirty-two items are seen under a special sub-heading of feng-chiao in 
the list of the T‘ung chih Ñ 35, which likewise includes some that are ascribed 
to I Feng and Ching Fang. Some of the titles allude to matters of military 
strategy, the five musical notes, the six emotions, earthquakes, observation of 
vital energy and thunder.® 


8! See HHS 79B (biog. 69B).3b for Ching Luan and 12a for the New Text scholar Ho Hsiu (Tjan, 
vol. 1, 38, 41 et passim). 

9 For Hsin-tu Fang, see Wer shu 91 (biog 79) 1955, Pei Chi shu 49 (biog 41). 675 does not 
mention winds in thus connexion. For Hsin-tu Fang and the various devices mentioned, see 
Needham, Science and civilisation in China, vol. 3, 313 f., 339 F., 632 f. m 

83 See entries in HS 30 62a, 71b for titles such as Feng hou Jj, JG, Feng ku lH 37 

& SS 34 (chih 29), 1026-7, two other items, in which the term feng-chiao does not appear, may 
also be concerned 

85 Tung chih 68 (Commercial Press ed.). 803. The list includes several copies of some items and 
should not be taken as evidence for 32 separate works. Feng-chiao also appears in the titles of books 
under the immediately following sub-heading Niao-ch'mg B (È. 
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From the foregoing considerations it is clear that while attention to augury 
from the winds was known in Former Han, greater activity and the emergence 
of the term feng-chiao may be traced from Later Han onwards, and there is 
considerable evidence of the occasions when this source of information was 
tapped for practical purposes, and for guidance over military matters. A 
number of men of distinguished intellect saw reason to believe in the efficacy of 
this process, on somewhat differing grounds. The scheme of the eight winds, 
highly formalized, came to be associated with major elements of Chinese 
thought such as the eight trigrams. 
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F. R. STEPHENSON AND M. A. HOULDEN, 
ATLAS OF HISTORICAL ECLIPSE MAPS: 
EAST ASIA 1500 B.c.—A.D. 1900: 

A REVIEW ARTICLE! 


By Davip W. PANKENIER 


Few experiences are as exasperating as being obliged to resort to tedious 
hand calculation because the reference works available for the purpose of 
verifying historical eclipse observations are plainly inadequate. To those of us 
concerned with the history of East Asia who are intimidated enough by the 
chore of balancing the monthly bank statement, F. R. Stephenson's and M. A. 
Houlden's Atlas of historical eclipse maps will be a most welcome addition to the 
reference library. 

The publication of this atlas demonstrates two things quite clearly: first, that 
research in the history of astronomy using East Asian sources has truly come 
into its own; and second, that it is possible to explain lucidly the 
phenomenology of solar eclipses so that the non-specialist and historian of 
astronomy alike will be able to make judicious use of a valuable new research 
tool. To the essential reference works already available for studies involving 
historical observations, including planetary tables,? canons of eclipses,’ stellar 
tables,* and historical studies of cometary apparitions,’ must now be added the 
Atlas of historical eclipse maps. 

In this book, all total and annular solar eclipses calculated to have been 
observable in the 3,400 years from 1500B.c. to A.D.1900 are plotted on 
computer-drawn outline maps of East Asia (see the example in fig. 1). The 
innovative format chosen for the map projections has decided advantages for 
historical research on East Asia, both for reasons of convenience as well as 
accuracy. One is now able, at a glance, to gauge on a meaningful scale the local 
circumstances of any of the 862 eclipses presented. Thus the maps (78 x 52mm, 
printed two to a page) greatly improve upon H. Mucke' and J. Meeus's recent 
but less satisfactory hemispherical projections centred instead on the meridian 
of maximum eclipse and representing the umbral track across the earth's surface 
as a straight line.5 Although regions of partial eclipse are not shown on the 


! xv, 431 pp. Cambridge, etc : Cambridge University Press, 1986. £40 ($79 50) 

2W D Stahlman and O Gingerich, Solar and planetary longitudes for years on to 2000 by 
10-day intervals (Madison, University of Wisconsin Press, 1963). 

3 Liu Bao-lin, * Table of lunar eclipses B c. 1500-8.c. 1000” ,rpt. in Chinese Astronomy, 1, 1979, 
179-96, Watanabe Toshio, Nisshoku gesshoku hoten (Tokyo, Yüsankaku, 1979): a fairly substantial 
discussion of East Asian eclipses covering much the same ground as Stephenson and Houlden; 
H Mucke and J Meeus, Canon of lunar eclipses — 2002 to 2526 (Vienna, Astronomisches Büro, 
1983); R.R Newton, A canon of solar eclipses for the years — 1500 to — 1000 (Laurel, Md., Johns 
Hopkins University, Applied Physics Laboratory, 1980); R. R Newton, A canon of lunar eclipses for 
the years — 1500 to — 1000 (Laurel, Md., Johns Hopkins University, Applied Physics Laboratory, 
1977) Both Newton canons are based on conditions of visibility at the Shang capital at Anyang. 

^A Aven, ' Astronomical tables intended for use im astro- archaeological studies ', American 
Antiguity, 37/4, 1972, 531-40; G. Hawkins, ‘ Astro-archaeology ', Vistas in Astronomy, 10, 1968, 
45-88; includes a 5000-year catalogue of right ascension and declination of all stars with visual 
magnitude greater than +300, J. Meeus, Astronomical tables of the sun, moon, and planets 
(Richmond, Willman-Bell, Inc., 1983); especially * Positions of 48 zodiacal stars, — 1600 to 2800" 
and * Moon Phases, — 1500 to 2999’. 

* Ho Peng Yoke, ‘Ancient and mediaeval observations of comets and novae in Chinese 
sources ', Vistas in Astronomy, 5, 1962, 127-222; Tao Kiang, ' The past orbit of Halley's Comet ', 
Mem R. Astr. Soc , 76, 1972, 271-66; D.K Yeomans and Tao Kiang, ' The long-term motion of 
Comet Halley’, Mon. Not. R. Astr. Soc., 197, 1981, 633-46 

$ Cf. the hemispherical projections in 'H. Mucke and J. Meeus, Canon of solar eclipses — 2003 to 
2526 (Vienna, Astronomisches Büro, 1983). 
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maps, the authors do provide a simple rule-of-thumb for accurately extrapolat- 
ing the magnitude of the event at points lying in the vicinity but not directly in 
the path of the umbral shadow. The tabulated data provided with each map also 
include a listing of the northern and southern latitude limits of the eclipse 
track, local time, and mean altitude, which permits the investigator ‘ to draw the 
track on a more detailed map or investigate more carefully the local circum- 
stances at a particular place' (p. xiv). 

In their 15-page Introduction, which ought to be emulated as the standard 
for scientific writing intended for the non-specialist, the authors explain the 
importance of historical reports of eclipses for modern research in geophysics 
and chronology, especially in refining our understanding of the long-term 
changes in the earth's rotation. Although the rate of lengthening of the day due 
to the combined effects of the lunar and solar tides on the earth's rotation only 
amounts to some 2-4 milliseconds per century, ‘ the resultant accumulated clock 
drift (DELTA T) over the historical period is large... . [Bly the beginning of the 
period covered by this Atlas (1500 B.c.) the tidal contribution to DELTA T is 
roughly 0-5 day. Neglect of this would place eclipse tracks on the other side of 
the earth from where they would otherwise be' (p. x). DELTA T is thus the 
difference between ephemeris time (ET), the standard used in historical and 
scientific studies which take these changes into account, and universal time 
(UT), which is the civil standard based instead on the present mean motions of 
earth, moon and sun. 

The accuracy of the value DELTA T has the most direct bearing on the 
reliability of the eclipse maps and on the tabulated data which accompanies 
them, such as the computed local times of maximum eclipse. Since the latter are 
rounded to the nearest minute, uncertainty as to the precise value of DELTA T 
only becomes significant in the ancient past; exactly how significant has been a 
subject of some debate among astronomers. On the basis of their own extensive 
researches, Stephenson and Houlden estimate the uncertainty in DELTA T in 
1500 B.c. to be in the neighbourhood of 15 minutes.’ As the authors point out, 
however, at least from about 500 B.c. on, likely latitude errors in the eclipse 
tracks at a given longitude, based on the estimated uncertainty in DELTA T, at 
the most represent ‘only about 2mm on the scale of the maps so that the 
mapping accuracy is expected to be quite high, even in ancient times’ (p. xi). 
This represents a substantial improvement by comparison with the eclipse 
tracks represented in Oppolzer's Canon of eclipses, originally produced in 1887,5 
where, for example, the eclipse of 20 April, 899 B.c. (Greenwich civil date) is 
shown to begin on the Chinese mainland more than ten degrees west and 
somewhat south of its actual path. 

The introductory material also contains a discussion of the probable 
locations of potential observers in China, Korea, and Japan throughout the 
period covered by the atlas. These capitals are appropriately marked on the 
maps and their coordinates listed. A list of 12 eclipse records from the Hanshu 
and Hou Hanshu and a comparison with the graphic and tabular data presented 
in the atlas provide an informative insight into the vicissitudes of eclipse 
observation and recording in ancient China. Additional information provided 
above each map includes: Julian ephemeris day number, local calendar date, 
and the value of DELTA T used in making the calculations. Below each map is 
given the percentage of the sun obscured at the east and west ends of the eclipse 


7 As recently as 1980 R. R. Newton (A canon of solar eclipses, 1980, 23) argued that the 
uncertainty could be as great as 2:5 hours. 

8 Th. R. von Oppolzer, Canon der Finsternisse (Vienna, 1887); tr. O. Gingerich, Canon of eclipses 
(New York, Dover Publications, 1962). 
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track, the approximate location at which the sun rose or set eclipsed (where 
appropriate), and the point of greatest obscuration of the sun if a maximum 
occurred within the range of longitude shown. 

The sunrise eclipse of 21 April, 899 p.c. (local date) provides a good 
illustration of the appropriateness of the authors’ regional focus in presenting 
the historical phenomena. The distortions in the projections and eclipse tracks 
illustrated in previous canons make it difficult for non-professionals to draw 
meaningful conclusions about the visibility of this eclipse in the vicinity of 
modern-day Xian in north-west China, the likely location of potential observers 
at the time. Fig. 1 shows, however, that the event would have been observable 
near Xian (i.e., the city Hao) as a darkening of the dawn sky just prior to 
sunrise. This is highly significant as there is a famous passage in the chronicle 
known as the Bamboo Annals (Zhushu jinian) that relates, ‘In the first year of 
the reign of King Yi [of W. Zhou] the day dawned twice at Zheng’. Zheng lay 
slightly north-east of the city of Hao shown on the map ın Fig. 1. What is 
especially significant, however, is the curious phrasing of the report. The 
phenomenon is not explicitly identified as an eclipse as would have been the case 
if the obscuration of the sun had actually been observed. Thus it is highly 
unlikely that the event being reported was the total eclipse of 3 July, 903 B.C., 
which was also observable in Xian but which occurred several hours after 
sunrise. 

The date assigned to King Yi's first v car by the Bamboo Annals is 895 B.C., 
an interpolation resulting from early attempts to reconstruct the chronicle after 
its recovery from a tomb in A.D. 281. Pang Sunjoo deserves credit for first 
proposing that the remarkable event being described was the dawn eclipse of 
899 p.c.? This benchmark in the chronology of Western Zhou was recently 
confirmed in a 1986 paper presented to the American Astronomical Society by 
Kevin D. Pang of the Jet Propulsion Laboratory. The Bamboo Annals eclipse 
record is unique in fortuitously providing a much more precise time of 
Observation than is normally the case with such reports until many centuries 
later, hence it is particularly valuable for studies of the long-term behaviour of 
the earth's rotation. In fact, Kevin D. Pang concluded on the basis of his study 
of this eclipse that the earth rotated some 43 milliseconds faster in 899 p.c. This 
figure compares favourably with that deduced from Stephenson and Houlden's 
discussion of the value of DELTA T used in calculating the eclipses presented, 
and the accuracy of the map in fig. 1 itself demonstrates that the atlas may be 
used with confidence. 

Aside from quibbling with the minor misstatement in the Introduction 
(p.xii) that oracle bones have ' been recovered only from a single site, the 
“ Wastes of Yin " near An-yang,’ which is, of course, not true since several sites 
have yielded inscribed oracle bones, I find little of consequence to criticize in 
this well-designed and handsomely produced volume. A brief discussion of the 
potential for visibility of different types and degrees of obscuration would have 
been helpful to the non-specialist attempting to gauge whether or not a specific 
event would have been particularly impressive, as would some indication on the 
maps of the region of partial eclipse in each case, but this need is answered in 
part by the discussion of Han period eclipses already cited. This convenient new 
atlas is sure to become the standard reference work for studies of all kinds 
involving historical eclipse observations in East Asia. The atlas will no doubt 
also encourage research in this field, which is precisely what its authors hoped to 
achieve. 


? Pang Sunjoo, * A study of Western Chou chronology', Ph D dissertation, University of 
Toronto, Canada, 1977. 


LABIALIZATION AND THE SO-CALLED 
SIBILANT ANOMALY IN TIGRINYA 


By RAINER M. VOIGT 


I. The cardinal numerals from 5 to 9 

In Tigrinya, the cardinal numbers from 5 to 9 show a hushing sibi ant 
instead of the hissing sibilant which is found in the corresponding ord-nal 
numbers, i.e., 5th to 9th, and the multiples of ten, i.e., 50 to 90. We cite the 
forms as given by W. Leslau (1941: 127 f£): 


with 5 with s 

(5) hammuste (Sth) ham(a)say (50) hamsa 

(6) SstidduSte (6th) sad(a)say (60) sassa, sa'sa 
(7) Sob ‘atte (7th) sab(a) ‘ay (70) sáb'a 

(8) Sommánte, Sommonte (8th) sam(a)nay (80) sdmanya 
(9) tas‘atte (9th) tas(a)‘ay, taSa‘ay (90) tds‘a 


In the transcription of Leslau, final -e corresponds to word-medial à and 
can, therefore, be transcribed with d. The vowel d (in stidduste) is a variant cf a, 
assimilated to the following u, and the vowel o (the first vowel in Sommontd) is a 
variant of a assimilated to the following o. With this in mind, we transcribe the 
cardinal numbers in a way that is reflected in the orthography used by 
Yohannas Gabra-Hgzi?abher (1956/57) and Garma-Sayon Mabrahtu (1983;34) 
in their dictionaries: 


(5) hammustá soot (Y) Sav fid: (G) 
(6) Saddusta eût: (Y) Tit! (G) 
(7) Sob‘attd, Sàw'attà waar: (Y) nægt (G) 
(8) Sdmmonta ap ot (Y, G) 
(9) tas‘attd hat (Y, G) 


In Tigrinya literature, many other spellings of the cardinal numbers car. be 
found. Most of them involve a different representation of vowels; the vowel d, 
for example, appears with a more phonological representation, as either a or u. 
Other spellings seem to be more frequent; a documentation of the different 
forms, however, does not fall within the scope of the present article. A be ter 
knowledge of the dialects of Tigrinya would help us to assign the different forms 
reported in the literature to different dialects. 

The variety in the forms with respect to their vowels does not detract from 
the basic observation that the § sound is characteristic of the cardinal numbzrs, 
whereas the ordinal numbers and the multiples of ten generally still exhibit the s 
sound from which the § sound is derived. The occurrence of § in the ordmal 
number taSa‘ay reported above finds its explanation in the observation that 
ordinal numbers can be formed anew on the basis of the cardinal numbers, 
either by adding a suffix -dyna (e.g., Xaddustdyna 'sixth") or by a renewed 
application of the nominal pattern gat(a)lay. In this way, we get the new fcrm 
tas(a)‘ay and also—in other dialects—forms with § for the ordinal numbers 
from 5 to 8. This allows us to set up the following pan-dialectal paradigm: 


(Sth) hamsay (‘Agama, Y. Beyene, 1972: 361) 
(6th) Sadsay (‘Agama, Y. Beyene, ibid.) 
(7th) Saw'ay (Adwa, W. Leslau, 1939: 72) 
(8th) Samnay (‘Adwa, W. Leslau, ibid.) 

(9th) tas‘ay (‘Adwa, W. Leslau, ibid.). 
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These forms have already been treated by F. Praetorius (1887) who stresses 
their popular nature (* Volksthümlichkeit ’). 


2. The cardinal numbers 3 and 10 

Contrary to the ordinal (and cardinal) numerals from 5 to 9, the remaining 
numbers that contain a sibilant, i.e., the cardinal and ordinal numbers of 3, 10, 
20, and 30, have a hissing sibilant (W. Leslau 1941: 127 £f.): 


_ (20) ‘asra 
(3) säläste (3rd) sal(a)say (30) sdlasa, salasa 
(10) 'assárte (10th) ‘as(a)ray — 


We note that the sibilant s is retained in these forms. It appears that only 
rarely has š been taken over by analogy to the numbers containing s. According 
to F. Praetorius (1874: 439, 445), who based his observations on texts provided 
“ von einem aus Adoa gebürtigen Abessinier ", the numeral 10 in the dialects of 
Hamasen and Tanben is written Affe ; the respective ordinal number is 
given by F. Praetorius (1887: 686) as ?asray. It is hoped that further dialect 
studies will help to clarify this matter. There is, however, even in the standard 
language, a verb 'assara ‘tithe’, which is derived from the noun 2852r ‘ tenth 


(part) ’.! 


3. The numerals in other Ethiopian languages 

The occurrence of 5 in five cardinal numbers of Tigrinya looks even more 
strange if we look at the relevant forms of some other Ethiopian languages. It 
might suffice to cite the Classical Ethiopic (Go'oz), Tigre, and Amharic forms. It 
should be noted that the classical language distinguished nominative and 
accusative cases, with endings -u and -d: 


Go'oz (m. forms) Tigre Amharic 
(E. Mittwoch (M. Argaw (W. Leslau (S. Raz 
1926: 50) 1984: 191) 1945: 194) 1983: 77) 
(5) hamostujà hammostuldà | hamás hamos ?^ammost 
(6) sadastuld saddastu/d Sas Sas saddast 
(7) sdba?tu/a@ sáb?attu[à sübu' sabu‘ säbat 
(8) sdmdntu/d, sämmäntujä, | sámán saman sammant 
sümantu[à sümmantu/à 
(9) tas’atu/a tas?attu/à sa‘ sa‘ — 


The Old Ethiopic forms are given in accordance with their traditional 
pronunciation. In a historical reconstruction, the uvular and pharyngeal 
fricatives have to be introduced in conformity with their orthographic represen- 
tation. 

In all numerals cited above, we note an s instead of the ¥ found in Tigrinya. 
The near identical structure of the Go'oz and Tigrinya forms allows us to derive 
the former from the latter in a strict way. The first three steps in the derivation 
are as follows: 


Go'oz 
(5) hamoastulà — . hammostulà — hammiistula -— hammistu/d 
(6) sadostuld | -» saddastufaé |^ —  — süddüstuld | —  Stiddiistufa 


! We will see later that this form owes its hushing sibilant to the shwa vowel possibly supported 
by the final r consonant. 
?'This form does not appear 1n A. Dillmann (1899: 324) but sab'atuja instead. 
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(7) sdb'atulà | — sdb‘attulé — — — sáb'attulà — — — sáb'attujà 
(8) sámántulà — . sümmántulà — — sámmántulà — šåmmáåntuļä 
(9) tos'atulà  —>  tas‘attula —  tas‘attula —  təš'attujä 
step I II III 


In order to derive the Tigrinya forms, we need several rules, which are—for 
the convenience of the reader—not set up in a technical way. To facilitate an 
understanding of the evolution, these rules are assigned to different steps of 
evolution. 

I. In the first step, all consonants in intervocalic position, i.e., the second 
radical of the root and the feminine formative, are lengthened. Furthermore, the 
uvular fricative 4 merges with pharyngeal h, thus creating a gap to be filled by 
[x], developed by spirantization of k (which is, in fact, a current feature of the 
present language). 

II. The next step brings about the labialization of a and d conditioned by (a) 
a following back rounded vowel and/or (b) adjacent labial consonants (i.e., b 
and m): 


(a) (6) saddastu[à ->  seddüstulà | —  süddüstujà 
(a) + (b) (5) hammastufa ->  hammiistu/a 

(b) (7) sáb'attujà —  Ssáb'attujá 

(a) 4- (b) (8) sämmäntujä — — | sámmántujà 


Presumably, assimilations conditioned by final -u were at first confined to 
the nominative case and then spread to the accusative. 

III. In the third step, another important rule comes into effect: in contact 
with (a) back rounded (Z, 4) vowels, or (b) the high central vowel (a), s is 
changed to X: 


(a) (5) hammüstulà — . hammüstujà 
(6) siddüstulà | -—  Stiddistul/d 
(T) sáb'attulà ->  Sáb'attulà 
(8) sámmántuláà — Sdmmantu/d 

(b) (9) tas‘attu/d —  tas‘attu/a 


IV. The next step is characterized by the reduction of the two-case 
paradigm (with -u for nominative and -d for accusative) to a uniform paradigm 
(with -d). 


(5) — hammüstà 
(6) — süddüstà 
(7) —^ sáb'attá 
(8) — Sadmmantda 
(9) — tas‘attd 


V. The disappearance of the final -u eliminates one of the factors that 
caused or contributed to the emergence of the back vowels d and å. It is also 
possible that the partial assimilation of » and d to labial consonants, had ceased 
to work at this stage of development. In this way, i and å (the phonetic variants 
of a and d) gained phonemic status. The forms could now be represented as 
follows: 

Tna 
hammustá 
Suddustà 
Sob ‘atta 


S 
ET 
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(8) > Sommontd 
(9) = taX‘attd 


However, as the vowel assimilation rule (IIa above) is still in effect 
(synchronically), it is also possible to regard the vowels in the initial syllables of 
the numerals (6) and (8) as variants of a and d respectively. It will be recalled 
that this analysis is the basis of the dictionary spellings given in Section I above 
(Saddustd, S4mmonta). 

Finally, we note the difference between Sob‘attd and its alternative forms 
Saw ‘atta/So‘attd reflecting the sound change (b —) b —^ w, which appears to have 
taken place only in often-used words. 

The most intriguing phenomenon, i.e., the sound change s — 5, has been 
explained convincingly as the result of labialization, see E. Ullendorff 1955: 
134 ff. The purpose of the present article is to draw the attention of Ethiopian- 
ists to the historical and synchronic phonology of Tigrinya, which has been 
neglected since the appearance of Ullendorff's outstanding contribution. 


4. The conflicting theories 

The shift of s to § in some numerals and other words (as na?us, na?astoy 
‘small, little") has already been observed by F. Praetorius (1871) in the first 
grammar of Tigrinya ever published. Praetorius did not explain the rise of the 
hushing sibilant, but he made two important remarks: 

(a) Old Ethiopic $ (sd nagus, by some scholars inadequately transcribed as 3) 
and s (sd? asat) did merge in the spoken language. The š sound found in Tigrinya 
is, therefore, ‘ wieder neu entwickelt und hat daher ebensowohl aus w wie aus 
a entstehen können, da beide Laute schliesslich denselben phonetischen Werth 
hatten ' (op. cit., 123). 

(b) The š sound in Tigrinya is not to be ascribed to that kind of palataliza- 
tion which is so ubiquitous in Amharic, i.e., the palatalization triggered by front 
vowels (i and e). 

The sibilant ‘ anomaly ' does not seem to have been given a special treatment 
before N. V. Yushmanov (1937). In this article, Yushmanov tried to explain the 
occurrence of the strange X sound by referring to Epigraphic South Arabian and 
Modern South Arabian dialects. On the basis of the numerals, he sets up the 
etymological correspondences ESA §—Tna š and ESA ś—Tña s, which seem to 
be evident in the following examples (o.c.: 82): 


ESA sit Tha sälästä Js 
hms hammustd i 
5b‘ Sob ‘atta a 
‘or 'assártáà * 10" 


The correspondences are less striking if the Epigraphic South Arabian 
letters are not transcribed in a way that shows their alleged Proto-Semitic 
affiliation but in the way now generally followed (cf. s^It, hms’, s'b', and ‘s’r, see 
A. F. L. Beeston 1984: 34). Strictly speaking, this does not present an argument 
against the comparison and the transcription used by Yushmanov. Although 
this transcription is more analytical than the current transliteration, which 
attributes numeric indices to the different sibilants (s’, s^, s?) without assigning 
specific phonetic properties to them, it seems preferable to use the translitera- 
tion so long as the discussion about their phonetic value has not led to firm 
results. 

In any case, Yushmanov’s hypothesis that Tigrinya š is inherited is not 


e^ 
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tenable within the framework of ESA and Ethiopic comparisons.’ I should not 
like to repeat the observations of E. Ullendorff who first argued against 
Yushmanov. It appears useful, however, to present a synopsis of the develop- 
ment that the sibilants underwent from Epigraphic South Arabian up to 
Tigrinya:4 


ESA OE (orthogr.) OE (trad. pron.)  Proto-Tüa Tia 
l 

s (s?) ptt 

$ (S2) ——— — —— —— $ » 


There is no special link, not even in relics, between ESA s’ and Tila 5, 
although this has recently been reiterated in a handbook (Lexikon 1983: 243). 

The first one to give an explanation of the sibilant split in Tigrinya was 
E. Ullendorff (1955) who acknowledges the importance of labialization for the 
phonological development of this language. In ‘the five Tia numerals con- 
cerned the general labializing trend of Tna has received support from either a 
preceding a (in the case of ' five’, ‘six’ and ' nine’) or a following labial (in the 
case of ‘seven’ and ' eight "), thus resulting in the change s > § (op. cit.: 136). 


5. Labialization 

The sound change s — š was attributed above to the influence of high- 
central (2) and the back rounded vowels. Since the back vowels zi and å owe 
their labiality to labial consonants as well as to back vowels, it appears 
reasonable to make the labial consonants responsible for this sound change in a 
direct way without regard to the vowels if labial consonants can be identified 
within the roots. In the following standard or dialect words of Tigrinya, 5 is 
found instead of the s of other dialects or of Classical Ethiopic; even loanwords 
from Arabic with s may undergo this development: 


Go'az Tria 

sam Sam, sam ‘name’ 
(s\lhb Sälbäbä ‘burn; flare’ 
— sändäwä, šändäwä ‘throw’ 
wäräsä wäräsä, wäräšä ‘inherit’ 
mäskot mdsk" dt, mäskot ‘window’ 
wasta wasti ‘in’ 

mostir mastir, mastir ' secret ' 
moskin maskin, maSkin, maskin ‘poor’ 
aska haba kasab, kasab ‘to’ 

soba Sabu’ ‘now’ 
Arab. sukkar sakk* ar, Sakkor ‘sugar’ 

— dagusa, dagusa ‘small millet ' 


As a starting point, many of these examples are taken from E. Ullendorff 
(1955: 133) and Y. Beyene (1972, which presents some forms of an ‘Agama 


3 The etymological equivalences of the ESA sibilants to that of the other Semitic languages are 
quite clear, see the presentation in A F L. Beeston (1977). 

4The development of Proto-Semitic 0, which 1s retained in ESA but later merged with the 
sibilants, is not taken into account here. 

> The unattested Go'az form is reconstructed in accordance with Hebrew Salhabat * flame’ and 
Syriac Salheb ‘ kindle’. 

6 See F. Rundgren (1955 55). 

7 See ibid.,: 49 
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dialect). Many more examples can be found in the dictionaries, for example in 
P.S. Coulbeaux-J. Schreiber (1915); I restrict myself to extracting suitable 
s/§-doublets from p. 196—274 of this dictionary containing s/5-initial roots:* 


saho, Saho, Soho ‘Saho’ 

sälhamä, šälhamä ‘tear’ 

sällämä, šällämä * decorate ’ 

siso, SISO ‘a third’ (siso ‘insect’, T.) 

salàq"à, sáláq"à ‘be hot’ (šäläqä, F. da Bassano 1918: 
s.v., säläqä, T.) 

säläf, Salaf ‘thigh ’ 

sälfäf bälä, šälfäf bälä ‘limp’ 

sanbu?, Sanbu? -‘“ lung’ 

sänbärä, Sänbärä ‘be bruised ' 


€ 


wax’, ‘candle’ (sam'i ‘ wax’, Sam‘a 
‘candle’, T.) 


sam ‘i, Sam ‘17 


sam ‘uza, Sum'‘aza * kind of shrub’ 

säräbä, §ardba ‘drink’, ‘ start raining ' 

sáàrbátà, sàrbütà ‘taste’ (Sürbütà ‘ drink in hurry’, T.) 

säräfä, Sàráfà ‘change’ 

Soq"atq"at bald, sáqátqát bala ‘tremble’, ‘ wiggle’ 

säbsäbä, Sabsaba ‘pleat’ 

sätokä, sátük"à, sátàk"à ‘slip away’ 

satafa, Satafa ‘be hungry’ 

sdtaftaf bala, sátàftáf bala * be greedy ’ 

sánáfà, šänäfä ‘get weak ' 

sdnafac, Sanafci * mustard ' (sanfa?, T.) 

täsäkämä, tàsákümá ‘carry’ (täsäkkämä, F. da Bassano 
1918: s.v.) 

sdk"dsák"à, Sàk"dsak"à ‘cram’ (soksoká, T.) 

sdkábà, Sak” aba ‘grow crooked’ 

Sak" tina, sak” dna ‘heel’ 

sdwdyd, Sawaya ‘ripen’ (sdwwdtd, Sdwwatd, T.) 

säyäbä, šäyäbä ‘grow grey’ 

sdfatd, sáfátà ‘cheat’ (sdffatad, F. da Bassano 1918: 
S.V.) 


The consonants that trigger the sound change in question are the labials 5, f, 
m and the labiovelars k”, q”, g”, and the approximant w. To this list, I should 
like to add /, whose ability to pattern like the labials becomes clear in the 
following examples derived from P. S. Coulbeaux-J. Schreiber (1915): 


Salla * because of’ (cf. salla, F. da Bassano 1918: 
S.V.) 

salah, Salah * deliberate ’ 

sállálà, sállálà “sew ’ 

sálálà, šälälä ‘attach o.s. 

saluda, Saluda * steak ' 

sállágà, sállágà “impose, pay taxes’ 


sängälä, Sàngàálà, Simgdala * be old’ 
sallamd, Sallamd and other words with / and labial or labiovelar cited above 


5 [ am grateful for some remarks (indicated by T.) which Mr. Asáffaw Takla (Tailfingen) and 
Dr. Bairu Tafla (Hamburg) contributed to this list. A perusal of all the dictionaries and work with 
Tigrinyan informants would be needed for a more detailed study. 


~ 


) 
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On the basis of all these examples, which could be extended by a more 
thorough investigation of all dictionaries, the conclusion is reached that we have 
to discern between two kinds of labialization. The first —weak-—labialization 
refers only to the sibilant segment in question and the vowel or consonant that 
triggered the sound change. Regularly, there are some other forms of the same 
root that does not show this sound change: 


tos 'attà gr tás'a "90" 

na?astoy, na?astoy ‘smal? nd?asd ‘be small’ (F. da Bassano 
1918: s.v.) 

sdkmi, Sdkmi, Sakmi ‘load’ täsäkkämä ‘carry’ (ibid.) 

sam, Sam ‘name’? sdmdyd ‘to name’ 

l2qso, laqso ‘lament’ ’alqäsä * to lament’ 


The second kind of labialization has an impact on more than one segment. It 
is rather the whole word that is affected by this process. Labialization appears as 
a suprasegmental feature when velars become labialized in those roots that 
show the sound change s — š as well. In this way, the roots s/q : slg" ‘ be hot’ 
differ in the suprasegmental feature of labiality which has a different impact on 
the sibilant and the velar: the sibilant becomes š and the velar is labialized: 


(slq)° : (siq)" 35° — §, I" > l, q" — id. 


The roots skb : sk"b ' grow crooked’ can be represented as (skb)° : (skb)"; the 
rules of labialization are as follows: s" — 5, k” — id., b" — b. Another example is 
sgtqt: Sq"tq"t (in ságátqàt bald: saq"atq"st bald * tremble?) which appears as 
(sqtqt)^ : (sqtqt)"; s" — $, q” > id., t" — t. In this case it could be supposed that 
the labialization has spread from the initial 6 of the following word. Another 
possibility might be to assume that the velars (k, q, g) tend to be effected by 
labiality, in this case fostered by the high-central vowel. Note that the labialized 
form before bälä shows an a, whereas the non-labialized form is characterized 
by à? 

Roots with labials including / show a spread of labiality as the roots with 
labiovelars did. The difference between both types lies in the fact that labiality is 
the primary articulation in labials and a secondary articulation in labiovelars. 
Nevertheless, labials can cause the labialization of radicals within the root. The 
coexistence of sim and 3Im * decorate’ is caused by the labialization that spread 
from the last to the first radical: 


(sim)° : (sim); S" $i "—l. 


Generally, / is not affected by labialization, since it is already characterized as 
labial; see, however, the various spellings of the root for ‘ slip away ' (Yohannes 
G.-H. 1956/57: ss.vv.), sálük"à, sdlokd, sdlok"à (i.e., sál"ádk"d), *àlok"à, which 
allow to posit the following development: 


sik” — sk” — Pk” = (slk)*; s" — s. 


On the other hand, it is possible that in this case labialization started from /.'? 
With this in mind, we are now able to understand the phonological structure of 


Tt has been stressed that the velars show a general disposition to attract and absorb back 
vowels As already stated by L. Reinisch, 1893 26 (see E. Ullendorff 1955: 75), the velars * bekunden 
. .eine gewisse gefrdssige gier nach labialen, welche denselben in eine gefarliche Nahe geraten ’. 

9? Only an etymological investigation could solve this question. In Amharic, we have—apart 
from Solldka (3*alldkà) with the same meaning—another verb that could represent a doublet, te, 
salldka ‘cammunar presto, ma senza scuotere 1] cavahere (mulo ecc ); camminar presto, ma senza 
scomparsi (uomo) ' (Guidi, 1901: s.v.) Dàsta Takla-Wald (1970: ss.vv.) lists both forms and gives 
mutual references. 
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such forms, as Salk"ák"à, sàrq"üg"à, Sdq"’Gtq" Gt bald, Süng"dg"à, Sank” Glal bald, 
Sak" Sak", šäg"ašəg”, Salukluk (i.e., Salok"lak") bald, Samlaq” bald, SokSok (i.e., 
sak" §ak") bald, etc.''! All these examples taken randomly from Yohannes G.-d. 
(1948/49) are characterized by the suprasegmental feature of labiality, which 
may be realized as labial primary articulation, labial secondary articulation (in 
connexion with velars), or as a § (hushing) quality (1n connexion with sibilants). 
What ever the origin of these and many other root forms may be, a—primary or 
secondary—labialization has spread over the whole root. A very striking case is 
Sülk*ük"à ‘be tall’, i.e., (sikk)", which appears in Amharic as säläkkäkä, i.e., 
(slkk)°. This example as well as other ones (see Y. Beyene 1972: 362) refute the 
idea expressed from time to time (e.g., W. Leslau 1941: 4) that the ‘ palatals ' in 
Tigrinya are due to Amharic influence, see H.J. Polotsky 1947: 143f., 
E. Ullendorff 1955: 131, and L. Ricci 1965: 158 f. 


6. Other cases of labialization 

Labialization is not restricted to the case of s" — 35; it works in two other 
sound developments that have not been accounted for 1n an adequate manner. 
If we assign the evolution underlying the sound change treated above to the 
voiced sibilant, we shall get the sound change z” — Z. Since Z does not belong to 
the core of the phonological system of Tigrinya, it has been replaced by g. In this 
way, we obtain the rule z” —^ g, which may be corroborated through some 
examples (taken from F. da Bassano 1918: ss.vv.): 


zübráq"à gäbräq”ä ‘put hand into water’ 

zang"ila gang" ila ‘stallion '? (gangula, T.) 

zännäwä čännäwä ‘lap’ 

zägänä gdgna * be courageous’; ‘ courageous’ 

zangabal gangabal * ginger ' (Yohannos G.-H. 1948/49: 
S.V.) 


The impact that labialization can have on words containing a voiced sibilant 
is demonstrated best by the root variation zbrq"—gbrg" ' put hand (etc.) into 
water’. Labiality originates from the labiovelar q” and spread over the whole 
root, leading to (zbrq)" > gbrq". 

That £ represents the labialized (postpalatalized) form of z, is corroborated 
by back-formations, i.e., by words that show z instead of the etymologically 
justifiable g. The unusual z in the word zag"anay ‘deacon’ (W. Leslau, 
1939: 67), a participle of the root zg"n, appears to be a back-formation on the 
basis of the root gg"n, which goes back to the root underlying a(i)yaqon but was 
interpreted as having been derived from zq"n. The same explanation applies to 
the doublets záktam/dàktam ‘ orphan’ (cf. Go'oz dáktam, loc. cit.) if further 
considerations would not lead us to assign this development to Cushitic 
influence." 


! There are many other examples involving the £ and č which will be treated 1n the next section; 
cf only maəğəlləq"ət ‘lizard’ (= (mslgt)") and carag"rag" bälä ' borbogliare’ (F da Bassano, 
1918: s.v.) (= (srgrq)") 

12 If this word is derived from the name of the province Dongola (see Garma-Sayon M., 1983/ 
84: s.v.), the form with z represents a back-formation to the form with g. 

B Proto-Agaw z, which 1s relevant in this context, appears ın the attested languages as z (Xamur, 
Kemant) or d (Bilin), see D. L. Appleyard (1984: 43) An early loanword with d can, therefore, show 
the same variation, even a later loanword can behave in the same way if the form inherited is 
interpreted as containing a z of the proto-language E Ullendorff (1955. 116), when discussing the 
z/d interchange in Tigrinya, regards the back-formation theory as sufficient to explain the current 
forms. Apart from labialization, palatalrzation must have contributed to the rise of the affricate 
voiced sibilant too In the following examples (Y. Beyene, 1972: 364), the front vowel seems to be the 
conditioning factor, although the labial consonant should not be overlooked: 
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The final proof of the labialization theory will be given by showing that not 
only the voiceless and voiced plain sibilants but also the emphatic sibilant can be 
affected by labialization. See the following doublets of roots (according to F. da 
Bassano 1918): 


sallagad—¢alldqa * bake a small bread’ 

saholo—é€aholo * washing basin’ (¢ahalo, T.) 
sämläwä—čämläwä * fade (colour) ’ 

səqqi—čəqqi * calf's pluck’ (sagqi ‘ swelling’, T.) 

saq bala—é€aq bala ‘spit’ (sig bald ' spit’, Gig bald * persist’, T.) 
sdgon—¢dagon ‘node’ 

sahgard—cahgard * scratch ' 

sdgg"ar—Cdge" ar ‘haired’ (cf. Gəʻaz sdg"r ' hair’) 
saransar—Carancar ‘crowd’ 

sáddárà—cüddárà ‘roar’ 


Another example has been presented by M. Rodinson (1981) who connects 
the place name MD and its Greek transcription MázA«a, both found in Axumite 
inscriptions, with the modern place name Macéa. M. Rodinson, however, is not 
right in considering this equivalence as an argument in favour of the theory that 
the Old Ethiopic distinction between s and $ (= d, i.e., $ä $Ghay) is maintained in 
Tigrinya by the palatalization of $ whereas s is said to remain unchanged. 
According to our presentation, it is the labial element that accounts for the 
origin of the č sound. The development of the two emphatic sibilants is quite 
parallel to that of the two voiceless plain sibilants. They already merged in the 
later stages of Go'ez; later, they underwent palatalization and labialization 
processes that produced new phonemes. 

Whereas in most cases a labial, labiovelar or a back vowel (including shwa) 
is responsible for the emergence of the sound change 5" — c, there are some 
cases where r might have caused or contributed to this sound change. The root 
variation sársárü—Ssürsürd ‘stick in the nose’ (P. S. Coulbeaux-J. Schreiber 
1915: s.v.) would give support to this hypothesis." I do not wish to dwell upon 
this matter here, but I shall try to bring some other evidence for the sound 
change concerned. A cursory comparison with Old Ethiopic brings forth some 
examples of a Classical Ethiopic s and $ corresponding to č ın Tigrinya (see 
Y. Beyene 1972: 364) and G. Goldenberg 1977: 469): 


Go'oz Tigrinya 

sasut caq"at ‘chick’ 

gq" ans q"anci "flea" 

sah(a)m cahmi * beard ' 

safr Cafri ‘nail’ 

sübátà čäbätä ' press ' 

sendwa Cündwá * smell" 

$ürq čärq ‘rag’ 

?ansdwa ?qncawa “mouse ’ 

haris haraé ‘flour’ 

‘asa ‘aca ‘lot’? 
‘Agama Hamasen, Akkáláguzay 
hezi hag£i ‘now’ (see L. Ricci 1965- 156 ff.) 
beza bagga ' redemption ' (cf. Go‘az bezawa) 
bazayka bagakka ‘without’ 


'4 The two forms wərša ‘ inheritance’ and harsa * agriculture’, which have been adduced by H J. 
Polotsky (1947: 144) in order to demonstrate the nominal pattern gatlya, may be relevant 1n this 
context too 


, #2 


ae 
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In this contribution, we have confined ourselves to demonstrating the 
labializing effect that labials, labiovelars, w and / (possibly also r) as well! as the 
high-central vowel exert on sibilants. It is important to note that all three 
sibilants, i.e., the voiced and voiceless plain and emphatic sibilants, are affected 
by this process. 


7. Labialization (postpalatalization) as a universal process 

Since the process which is so important to the development of Tigrinya has 
not been described in phonological handbooks, there 1s some hesitation about 
what terminology is to be applied. E. Ullendorff, when dealing with the change 
$ — §, uses the term palatalization, which is generally applied to such changes 
but fails to relate to the specific character of the sound change concerned. On 
the other hand, he speaks of the ‘ general labializing trend of Tha’ (1955: 136) 
and explains the sound change by assuming a ' partial assimilation’ of s toa ora 
labial. In looking for a more specific term, I should like to offer two alternative 
terms that stress two different aspects of the sound change to be named. The 
first one, which I owe to O. Róssler (personal communication), emphasizes the 
* palatalizing ' effect of labiality. Postpalatalization is that kind of palatalization 
that is triggered by back vowels and labial segments whereas prepalatalization 
stands for the palatalization that is due to front vowels and palatal segments. 
The second term refers to the triggering element of the sound change. I regard 
labialization as a proper term although the general use is, admittedly, different. 
The equivalence to the use of the term palatalization will help to justify this 
proposal. ‘ Palatalization ' is used in two basic ways: synchronically, as a name 
for the secondary articulation which is characterized by the ‘ addition of a high 
front tongue position ' (P. Ladefoged, 1975: 207), and diachronically, as a name 
for historical sound changes that lead to new phonemes. The second type 
belongs to fusional evolutions, in which a sequence of two phonemes is fused 
into one phoneme (R. Lass 1984: 173). We combine our considerations in the 
following scheme: 


non-fusional fusional evolution 
palatalization secondary articulation pre-palatalization 
(€.g., s) (e.g., s! — 3) 
labialization secondary articulation post-palatalization 
(e.g., s") (e.g., 5" > 3) 


Palatalization as a kind of secondary articulation is, for instance, very common 
in Russian (e.g., Peb/ódka ‘swan’), and palatalization as historical sound 
change occurs in Romance and Germanic Janguages, cf. modern English cin 
which goes back to Old English kinni ' chin’. 

According to R. Lass (1984: 169), the same ambiguity of the term palataliza- 
tion ‘holds for other “-ization” terms’. Therefore, I feel justified to use 
‘labialization’ not only for this kind of secondary articulation but also for 
historical sound changes that yield new phonemes. To give an example of the 
first type, labiality is a relevant feature for the realization of English consonants: 
‘The values for the feature Labial (the vertical distance between the centres of 
the lips) are 100 percent for bilabial and only slightly less for labiodental 
consonants. They are also significant for [s, /, w, r], which involve supplemen- 
tary actions of the lips’ (P. Ladefoged 1975: 271, see also G. Brown 1981). 

As to labialization as a historical process, I should like to refer to the Aryan 
language group, where Indo-European s has become s if preceded by ‘ i- und 
u-Vokalen, Liquiden und Gutturalen ' as well as by i from IE*2 (H. Reichelt 
4909; 5D, cf. Avesta gar’bus ‘a young one (of an animal)’ with Greek deAdus 


Fa 
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‘womb’ (0.c.: 152; i.e., IE g*elbus, see J. B. Hofmann 1950: 54). The same rule 
works in Sanskrit where s is changed to retroflex s in the position after i- and 
u-vowels (including diphthongs), k and r (also inherited */) see M. Mayrhofer 
1953: 17), cf. madhusu (loc. plur. of madhu- ‘ honey ’) with asvdsu (loc. plur. of 
asva * mare’). 

The development of s to § is not restricted to the Indo-Iranian area; it 
appears to have occurred in an early period of Proto-Slavonic too. In this 
branch, s has become x after i, u, r and k followed by a vowel -an evolution that 
may be explained by assuming an intermediate step * (H. Brauer 1961: 178); cf. 
Lithuanian b/usà with Old Russian bliixa — *blusa «— YE bhlusd ‘ flea’. 

The sound change s — s caused by labial segments can directly be observed 
in Swiss German dialects, see the place names ' Ruetishuuser ruoti'4u:zor (z > 3 
vor u), Gerswiler > Gerschwiler (vor v), Wädenswil 'vaedi3vil' (E. Dieth, 
1968: 273). In these examples, the voiceless lenis z is postpalatalized (labialized) 
in the position before back rounded (semi) vowels. On the other hand, the 
consonants with labial (primary or secondary) articulation, i.e., w, 5, f, b, pf, and 
l, cause the labialization of vowels, as in ‘ wüsse “ wissen ", Sdtipfe “ Seife", 
óppis “etwas ", Chrüpf “ Krippe "' (loc. cit.). The same assimilation occurs in 
some pronunciations of English as well, cf. t$Yldran ' children’, pryti ‘pretty’ 
(loc. cit.). 


8. Summary 

The strange distribution of the sibilants in the cardinal numbers has led to 
an investigation of the sound change s — 5, which has already been explained by 
E. Ullendorff (1955), but does not seem to be generally known. Further material 
derived from the dictionaries was presented in order to give evidence for the 
conditions that are at work in the sound change which I should prefer to present 
as s -> 5" + §. It could be shown that—in many cases—labiality behaves as a 
suprasegmental feature. The investigation was extended to the two other 
sibilants and their postpalatalized forms. The relevance of labiality in the sound 
changes concerned, i.e., z > z" > £ and $ > 5" — č, has led to the observation 
that a natural class of sounds, i.e., the class of sibilants, has been affected by 
labiality in this specific way. 

Labialization must, therefore, be described within the framework of the 
consonantal system of the language. Tigrinya, as other Semitic languages, 1s 
characterized by the triadic organization of its phonological system: most 
‘true’ consonants are either voiced or voiceless, both being plain, or emphatic 
(i.e., glottalized), e.g., /tt d/, /ssz/, |k q gl. Through labializing? the sibilant 
series (and through other processes that cannot be treated here) a new 
postpalatalized (labialized) series emerged: 


Isszí +" leg] 


A better knowledge of the vocabulary will help to define the range of this 
threefoid sound change and its representation in the different dialects. 


35 TLabiality as a distinctive (or redundant) feature is present in labials, labiovelars, w, /, and 
(probably) r, as well as in back vowels and the high-central vowel. The status of labiality 1n a 
phoneme depends on its membership within a sound class and has to be settled within a detailed 
description of the phonological system. 
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NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 
TIBETAN NOR-RA-RE 


The late Walter Simon discussed the Tibetan particle re in two important 
articles published in this journal: ‘The Tibetan particle re’ (BSOAS, xxx, 1, 
1967, 117-26) and ' Tibetan re in its wider context’ (BSOAS, xxxi, 3, 1968, 
555-62). 

simon began his discussion of re by quoting part of the entry on re from 
H. A. Jaschke A Tibetan-English dictionary (London 1881), 533b. He rightly 
pointed out that in that place Jaschke’s mor-ra-re is a misprint for nor-ra-re, 
although he did not refer to Jaschke’s entry nor-ba (p.308), where Jaschke 
correctly has: ' nór-ra-re Sch.: he might possibly be mistaken’. Indeed Simon 
does not cite any passage containing nor-ra-re, although on the strength of his 
examination of a number of other passages involving ha-re he concluded 
(p. 124): ‘It must therefore remain uncertain whether nor-ra-re (mis-spelt as 
mor-ra-re d Jaschke, Das, and Nobel) means “lest I (you, he, we, etc.) be 
mistaken " or “ may I (etc.) not be mistaken ”.? 

It may Moneta be of interest to examine > the passage from uidi nor-ra- 
re derives. It is to be found in the Rgyud-bzi, the famous Tibetan medical 
compendium. This work was for a long time difficult of access but it is now 
readily available. An excellent printed edition based on a blockprint from Derge 
was published in Lhasa in 1982 under the editorship of Blo-bzan Che-rin. 
Facsimile reproductions of two old blockprints have been published in Leh: 
Gyud bzhi, a reproduction of a set of prints from the eighteenth century zung-cu ze 
blocks from the collections of Prof. Raghu Vira, ed. O-rgyan Namgyal, Leh, 
1975 (=Smanrtsis Shesrig Spendzod, vol. 68) and Reyud bzhi, a reproduction of 
a set of prints from the 1888 Lha-sa lcags-po-ri blocks, Leh, 1978 (=Smanrtsis 
Shesrig Spendzod, vol. 87). The main source of information concerning its 
contents has been for many years an article published by Alexander Csoma de 
Kórós (Journal of the Asiatic Society, 37, 1835, 1-20), in which he provides an 
English translation of a Tibetan summary of the Rgyud-bzi made for him by 
Sans-rgyas phun-Chogs of Zans-dkar. More detailed knowledge later became 
available in Russian translations made from the Mongol version and by 
translations of a few individual chapters into other European languages. Most 
of the first two books is now available in the English translation by Jhampa 
Kelsang, The ambrosia heart tantra, Dharamsala 1977. The first complete 
translation of this voluminous work is the Chinese translation published in 
Peking in 1983 under the title Jd #8 Æ #8 Si bu yi didn [Four part medical 
manual]. 

In the first chapter of the fourth and final book of the Rgyud-bzi we find a 
detailed treatment of Tibetan sphygmology. There are said to be thirteen 
general principles underlying sphygmology. The tenth principle is diagnosing 
the disease by establishing whether the pulse shows the traits characteristic of a 
particular disease. The pulse is described in detail as it occurs in connexion with 
a great many diseases and then we find the following verses (270-273): 


hon-kyan réa-la nor-bahi hphran drug-ste [] 
khrag-réa rlur-réa rkyal byed nor-ra-re || 
rgyas-chad stons-chad rgyug byed nor-ra-re || 
bad-kan khrag rgan byin byed nor-ra-re || 


for which I propose the following rendering: 
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Nevertheless, there being six narrow paths of error in the case of the 
pulse, one could be mistaken (in the case of) the pulse of blood (and) the 
pulse of wind (since those diseases) make (the pulse) swim; one could be 
mistaken (in the case of the pulse characteristic of) heat (disease that) has 
spread (and) the pulse (characteristic of) heat (disease that 1s) accompanied 
(by wind at the end since those diseases) make (the pulse) rush, and one 
could be mistaken (in the case of the pulse of) phlegm (and the pulse of) old 
blood (disease since those diseases) cause (the pulse) to sink (to the bottom). 


As is usual in the case of the Rgyud-bzi the conciseness of the verses 
obscures the syntax making them notoriously difficult to interpret. Neverthe- 
less, it is usually possible to arrive at a satisfactory interpretation with the help 
of the Vaidurya snon-po, the excellent commentary by Sde-srid sans-rgyas 
rgyam-cho (1653-1705), now available in a facsimile edition: Bai dür son po, 
ed. T. Y. Tashigangpa, ( - Smanrtsis Shesrig Spendzod, Series, vols. 51-4), Leh, 
1973. 

The Vaidurya snon-po analyses the structure of the verses containing nor-ra- 
re as ... sgo-nas nor-ra-re yod-kyan ‘ although one could be mistaken because 
..., followed by zibs-par brtags-na ... mi-nor-ba yin-no ‘if one has examined 
(the pulse) accurately ... one is not mistaken’. 

Simon's proposals for interpreting nor-ra-re would require a different 
syntactic analysis. If nor-ra-re were taken to mean ‘lest one be mistaken’, the 
passage would have to be construed with what follows. The structure would 
then be: ‘There being six paths of error, lest one be mistaken due to ... one 
must examine ...’. This interpretation cannot be disqualified à priori because 
the following verses begin with the resumptive pronoun de-dag referring to the 
diseases in our passage. They are are follows: 


. de-dag stod-smad don-snod gar babs nad [| 
Chon-réa gfiis-kyis glo sfiin stod-nad brtag [f 
kan-rca ghis-kyis pho mchin bar-nad brtag |] 
chag-rca ghis-kyis mkhal-rked smad-nad brtag |] 
gdags sribs réa-yis don Ina snod drug brtag || 


This passage may be rendered as follows without connecting it syntactically 
with the preceding verses: 


(As for examining) into which part (of the body), upper, lower (or 
middle, and into which of the) solid and hollow organs those diseases have 
fallen, one must examine the (diseases of) lungs, heart, and the upper (part 
of the body) by (means of) the pulses (under) both (the right and left) 
forefingers; one must examine (the diseases of) stomach, liver, and the 
middle (part of the body) by (means of) the pulses (under) both (the right 
and left) middle fingers; one must examine the abdomen and the lower (part 
of the body) by (means of) the pulses (under) both (the right and left) fourth 
fingers; and one must examine the five solid and six hollow organs by (means 
of) the pulses (under) the light and dark sides (of the respective fingers). 


As, however, in many of the examples quoted by Simon the context clearly 
ends with ha-re, the first of his proposals must be rejected. 

As for Simon's alternative interpretation of nor-ra-re as meaning ‘ may one 
not be mistaken', this can also not be excluded à priori since the required 
meaning can be obtained by assuming the structure to be: ‘ There being six 
paths of error, one may not be mistaken due to...’. 

In the second of Simon's articles on re he gave up his proposal to see a 
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negative in re and concluded (p. 561) that: ‘ With the preceding pronominal ha! 
resuming what precedes it and transforming it into a hypothetical clause, re 
constitutes a rhetorical question which serves as its apododis’. Returning to a 
passage he had discussed in the first article: 


ma hjug-sig | Chul ma-yin-pas sdug-bsnal-bar gyur-ta-re 


which he there rendered ‘do not enter lest through improper behaviour 
misfortune should befall us’, he suggested that it really meant ‘ What would it 
be like if through improper behaviour you were to get into misfortune? ’. It 1s 
difficult to see how this interpretation could be applied to our passage from the 
Rgyud-bzi: ‘ There being six paths of error, what would it be like if one were to 
be mistaken?’ does not seem to yield much sense. 

As already mentioned, Jaschke quoted from Schmidt s.v. nor-ba the 
meaning ' he might possibly be mistaken ' for nor-ra-re. That ha-re expresses 
some kind of potentialis seems clear, and the rendering ' one could be mistaken ' 
given above makes perfectly adequate sense. As far as I can see, Simon's other 
examples can be accounted for in the same way. Thus, the above sentence can be 
understood as: ‘ Do not enter: you could fall into misfortune through improper 
behaviour! ' 

R. E. EMMERICK 


! Simon writes A, which corresponds to A 1n the system of transcription I have adopted for this 
article. 


THE PARTICIPLE GHATITA AS APPLIED TO WINDOWS 


The participle ghatita (from the root ghat) has a wide range of meanings, but 
is quite restricted when applied to windows in a house or palace. Our purpose 
here is to clarify this specific usage by reference to texts and archaeological 
remains. As such, this note elucidates the cultural milieu of the term. 

In giving an account of the events that led Harsa (r. A.D. 606-47) to the 
throne, the fifth section of the Harsacarita vividly describes the grim silence that 
hung over the palace while Harsa’s father lay dying. Various arrangements were 
made in the palace (dhavalagrha) to make the king’s last hours more comfort- 
able. For example, we find trigunatiraskarinitirohitasuvithipathe (a triple curtain 
veiled the entrance hall) pihitapaksadvdrake (the side-doors were shut), 
parihrtakapátaratite (panels were forbidden to squeak), candrasalika- 
linamükamaulaloke (silent ministers crouched in the upper windows). We also 
note the phrase ghatitagavaksaraksitamaruti. Gavaksa refers to the small arched 
dormers widely used in Indian architecture, and evidently the Harsacarita 1s 
saying that they were closed to stop the wind. Cowell and Thomas have 
translated the phrase ‘closed windows kept out the drafts’, but in a footnote 
suggest an alternate reading which they render: 'small apertures had been 
formed to secure ventilation '.! 

The exact meaning of ghatita in this context is clarified by the following 
verse in the Buddhacarita of A$vaghosa (3: 20): 


tato vimánair yuvatikarálaih kautühalodghátitavatayanaih ?| 
$rimatsamantannagaram babhdse viyadvimünair iva sapsarobhih|| 


! E. B. Cowell and F. W. Thomas, The Harsa-carita of Bana (Delhi, repr. ed. 1961), 138. 
? For vdtayana, see A. K. Coomaraswamy, ' Indian architectural terms’, JAOS, 48, 1928, s.v. 
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Young girls gaped down from mansion windows, thrown open out of 
curiosity, 

Making the whole city shine with all glory, as if filled with heavenly 
mansions and celestial nymphs. 


In addition to this reference, we may call attention to an analogous use of 
ghatita in the Kumarasambhava (7: 53), where it refers to the opening of a door. 
Also of note is Divyadvadana (2, p. 29) where the term describes the general 
opening and closing of shops (avari). 

The above references indicate that ghatita and udghatita mean ' closed’ and 
* opened ' respectively. The appearance of the windows so described is shown by 
relief sculptures from north India. The clearest examples are in a series of carved 
panels depicting Jataka and other Buddhist themes on the vedikà posts from 
Bhutesar.? The panels are framed by small columns on each side, and divided 
horizontally by representations of upper floors of houses. In these upper 
storeys, some of the windows are open and others are closed. The open windows 
have men and women looking down at the scene below, while the closed 
windows are filled with shutters. The parallel to the Harsacarita and Buddha- 
carita is exact. 

The shutters seem to have been made of wood and not much different from 
those in use today. They have a rectangular frame with small slats carried on a 
mullion. The Cullavagga (6: 2: 2) calls this jalavatapana. In one relief carving the 
shutter is shown ajar, indicating that the shutters were set on hinges. 

Studying the appearance of particular objects aids our understanding of 
technical manuals, but it has a wider application because the meaning of a 
particular word is often elucidated by its cultural context. V. S. Agrawala often 
followed this line of investigation with valuable results.^ A. K. Coomaraswamy 
has produced a study of Indian architectural terms, many of which have passed 
into general literary use? Work of this nature is seldom undertaken, but is 
essential in the historical analysis of language and material culture. 

MICHAEL D. WILLIS 


3J. P. Vogel, La sculpture de Mathura (Ars Asiatica xv, Paris, 1930), pl XX. Also illustrated in 
Osamu Takada and Teruo Ueno, Indo Bijutsu (Tokyo, 1965), pl. 158; Akira Miyan, Indo bijutsu shi 
(Tokyo, 1981), fig. 61. 
jac r V.S Agrawala, The deeds of Harsha; being a cultural study of Bana’s Harshacarita (Varanasi, 
My. K. Coomaraswamy, ' Indian architectural terms’, 250-75. 


PERSIAN-TAMIL INSCRIPTION FROM AMBUR FORT 


I read with interest the brief report on the Persian-Tamil inscription on a 
stone tablet recording the reconstruction of the Ambir Fort in Tamilnadu, and 
now preserved in the Victoria and Albert Museum (BSOAS, XLIX, 3, 1986, 
553-7). As a Tamil epigraphist, I was particularly interested in the Tamil text 
edited by J. R. Marr (ibid., 553, n. 3). Unfortunately, he has misread two words 
(each occurring twice), made wrong segmentations of two other words and 
omitted the last word in the text. These happen to be crucial words and 
consequently his translation has suffered. The Tamil characters of the epigraph 
are almost modern and they can be made out quite clearly from the excellent 
reproduction (ibid., pl. I). Without more ado, I proceed to furnish a revised 
transliteration and translation of the Tamil record with brief notes on some of 
the interesting expressions occurring in it. 
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Transliteration 

Left side Right side 
li. kal tacca ta- kGmatti caru 
1.2. tācāri mutt- tivan ndka- 
L3. dcari o- ppa cervai- 
1.4. tta timman küran tan- 
15. pdéyan tä- maraya cér- 
l6. cari póyan vaikaran 
1.7. kattina turkkam 
Translation 
Left side 


Muttacari, [son of] Tatacari, stone mason; Tacari Poyan, [son of] Timman 
Poyan, stone worker; 


Right side 
[This] fort was built by Tanmaraya Cérvaikaran, [son of] Nakappa cérvaikaran, 
Divan of Kamatticaru. 


Notes 


1. Personal names: There are three pairs of personal names in the text. In 
accordance with the Tamil convention, we have to regard the first name in each 
pair as that of the father and the following one as that of the son. 

2. Occupations: kal tacca, ‘stone mason’ and otta (<Te.odda), ‘stone or 
quarry worker’ are prefixed to personal names to indicate occupations. Oddar 
are Telugu-speaking migrants into the Tamil country from Udra (Orissa). 

3. Caste names: Poyan (<Te. Boya) is a member of a Telugu-speaking caste in 
Tamilnadu traditionally engaged in quarrying and dressing of stones and 
digging of wells. Cervaikaran (more correctly, Cérvaikkaran) is a Tamil caste 
name. In the present context the meaning ' army commander ' (recorded in the 
Tamil lexicon) also seems apt. 

4. Place names: Kamatticaru (more correctly, -ceru) is a place name. Ceru is 
literally a ‘tank, field or enclosure’ and is used as a suffix to place names. 
Turkkam ( « Skt. durgam) means ‘fort’. 


We learn that Tanmaraya ( « Skt. Dharmaraja), the army commander, who 
supervised the reconstruction of this fort at Ambir, was the Divan (< Pers. 
divan) of Kamatticaru. Probably he held the divani (revenue collection) rights 
over this place. This is the most important piece of information furnished by the 
Tamil portion of this interesting bi-lingual record. 

IRAVATHAM MAHADEVAN 
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NAHMAN AVIGAD: Hebrew bullae from 
the time of Jeremiah: remnants of a 
burnt archive. 139 pp. Jerusalem: 
Israel Exploration Society, 1986. 
(Distributed by E. J. Brill, Leiden, 
Guilders 68.) 


Nahman Avigad, the doyen of Israeli epigra- 
phists, has produced a meticulous work that will 
place in his debt all who are students of Hebrew 
epigraphy and onomastics Originally published 
in Hebrew, this beautifully produced book 
makes available to English-speaking readers the 
most important discovery of a group of seal- 
impressions on clay bullae. When groups of 
inscribed Hebrew bullae began to surface on the 
antiquities market in October 1975, with iden- 
tical impressions occurring in different batches, 
it became clear that all of the bullae belonged to 
a single assemblage. An effort was made to 
secure as many of the bullae as possible. The 
entire assemblage of bullae consists of 255 
items; some are broken, though most of them 
are complete This number includes duplicate 
bullae from the same seal, as well as duplicate 
bullae from multiple seals (1 e , some individuals 
possessed more than one seal) For the most 
part, the bullae bear only inscriptions, though a 
few decorative motifs occur 

The book 1s divided into six chapters. After 
an introductory chapter, which dispenses with 
preliminary matters, the bulk of the book (ch. ii) 
is devoted to a catalogue of the bullae into six 
groups, ranging from bullae with official titles to 
‘legible bullae. A photograph of each bulla 1s 
given, accompanied by brief palaeographic and 
onomastic remarks. These photographs are 
scattered throughout the volume, rather than 
collected at the end, and their "usefulness 1s 
enhanced by threefold magnification (fourfold 
in some cases) On the whole, they are remark- 
ably legible Hand drawings of some of the 
bullae are also given. This chapter 1s in turn 
followed by brief discussions of palaeography 
and orthography, the names, and iconography 
(chs m, 1v, v, respectively). In the sixth chapter, 
Avigad summarizes and makes some salient 
remarks on bullae and papyri in the ancient 
world (note especially Jer. 32: 9-15). Finally, the 
book concludes with a list of abbreviations, 
den of names and titles (in Hebrew and 


Ens. and a list of bulla mscriptions (in . 


rew script) 

The importance of this assemblage of bullae 
is manifold. First, the large number of bullae is 
significant in itself, all the more so since most of 
them are legible. Second, while we may lament 
the fact that the papyn to which these bullae 
were attached have perished, the bullae them- 
selves are a rich source of information. In 
particular, they contain 132 different names, 
many of which are known from the Hebrew 
Bible and epigraphic sources, though some are 
attested here for the first time. Also ten of the 
bullae bear the titles of officials, thus contribu- 
ting to our understanding of the society and 
administration of the kingdom of Judah. Lastly, 
and most importantly, among these bullae are 


the names of individuals which can be identified 
with biblical figures known from a single narra- 
tive in the Hebrew Bible. Baruch the scribe and 
Jerahmeel the king’s son (bullae #9 and 8 
respectively, see already N, Avigad, IEJ, 28, 
1978, 52-6). The importance of this identifica- 
tion can hardly be overstated; for the first time a 
positive correlation has been established 
between names mentioned in Hebrew epi- 
graphic sources and known biblical figures In 
turn this correlation leads toward a more pre- 
cise dating of the hoard of bullae than would 
otherwise be possible—end of the seventh cen- 
tury and beginning of the sixth century B.C. 

Since the primary contribution of this assem- 
blage of inscribed bullae is tn the area of 
onomastics. I would like to add some of my own 
comments to Avigad’s judicious remarks (cited 
according to the page number of the book) 

23. Avigad’s argument that Elishama, the 
servant of the king mentioned on the bulla, 
should not be identified with Elishama the 
scribe of the book of Jeremiah is not entirely 
convincing, See H Shanks, BARev, 13/5, 1987, 
62 If this identification 1s accepted, then a third 
known biblical character receives mention in 
this hoard of bullae. 

29 As noted by Avigad, Baruch the scribe's 
full name is given on the bulla as Berekhyahu. 
For a parallel, compare the names Shammua 
and Shemaiah, which stem from two different 
passages in the Hebrew Bible (Neh 11:17 and 
| Chr 9: 16 respectively) and have as their 
referent the same individual. 

44. At least as an alternative, one should 
mention that the name ‘Syhw (bullae #33, 105, 
110, and at Arad) may mean ' man of Yahu’. In 
fact, this interpretation is slightly preferable, 
in light of the biblical names Ishbosheth and 
Ishhod, and because the Qal perfect of IIw/y 
verbs normally occupies the second position 1n 
verbal-sentence names, not the first (note, for 
example, Ázriqam on bullae # 138-9). For the 
defective spelling of ‘i see Avigad, 30. 

51. Avigad is surely correct in interpreting 
the name Alsyhw (bullae #47, 79, 157) as a 
verbal-sentence name, meaning ' Yahweh has 
rescued ’, but he should represent this interpret- 
ation in English transliteration by Helasyahu, 
not Helesyahu. Note the occurrence of the 
Phoenician name b'/his in cuneiform writing as 
ba-al-ha-lu-su, which proves that the verbal root 
*hls is Qal perfect (so R. Zadok, BASOR, 230, 
1978, p. 57 and n. 1). 

69-70. Avigad’s restoration myr[b] ysm"l 1s 
highly plausible and finds confirmation in the 
plene-written version of the name on a seal. 
l'nyhw | myrb (presumably a patronymic), as he 
himself notes. Then he states | .the name on 
our bulla may well be in the masculine, for 
otherwise the designation bt, “ daughter ”, as is 
generally found on women's seals, would surely 
have appeared' But the absence of bt 
‘ daughter ' does not support this concluston; 
since bn ‘son’ can and often is omitted before 
the patronymic on seals, then in principle bt 
could also be omitted before a matronymic. 
Rather one should argue that the name is prob- 
ably masculine because of the predominance of 
masculine names on seals and bullae. 
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76. The occurrence of the name mspr on 
bulla #106 would suggest that Mispar in Ezra 
2:2 may be a genuine name after all. Whether 
one should repoint the biblical name is another 
question. 

97. The name ‘h’mh has also appeared in the 
same spelling as an Edomite name on the 
recently published ostracon from Horvat ‘Uza 
(I. Beit-Arieh and B. Cresson, TA, 12, 1985, 
96-101, especially p. 98). 

Typographical errors are relatively few in 
number: read 1 Chronicles 2:24 for 
‘(Chronicles 2: 24)” (p 44), ' Immadiyahu ' for 
' Jmmadiyahy' (p. 71); also add dagesh forte to 
the Hebrew writing of the names Haggi and 
Haggay (p.55) and to that of the name 
Meshullam (p.71). Also the reference to the 
name qrb'wr 1n the Arad inscriptions should be 
24:14, not 34: 3 (p 100, n. 136). These addi- 
tional comments and minor corrections are not 
intended to detract from the value of the book 
under review. We can only look forward with 
anticipation toward the publication of Avigad's 
corpus of West Semitic seals. 


SCOTT C LAYTON 


WAYNE T. PITARD: Ancient Damascus: 
a historical study of the Syrian city- 
state from the earliest times until its 
fall to the Assyrians in 732 B.C.E. ix, 
230 pp. Winona Lake, Indiana: 
Eisenbrauns, 1987. $20. 


HELENE S. SADER: Les états araméens 
de Syrie depuis leurs fondation 
jusqu'à leur transformation en prov- 
inces assyriennes. (Beimter Texte 
und Studien, Bd.36.) xiii, 306 pp. 
Beirut: In Kommission bei Franz 
Steiner Verlag Wiesbaden, 1987. 
DM74. 


The two studies to be noticed here exhibit, 
quite unconsciously, a histogram of Aramaean 
space during the early Iron Age Each ıs a work 
of synthesis and as such can draw upon a now 
solid and impressive fund of scholarship in the 
fields of archaeology and epigraphy. To the 
horizontal dimension Mme Sader's monograph 
contributes a judicious survey of the Aramaean 
phenomenon as a socio-political component 
vis-à-vis the notorious Assyrian ' war machine’ 
Her selection of loci probantes is defined in 
terms of an Aramaic onomasticon, archaeologi- 
cal as well as epigraphic witness, and longevity 
sufficient to figure in the visible profile of con- 
temporary Syrian history Only six qualhfy: 
Guzana (Tell Halaf) Sam'al (Zencirl), Bit 
Adim, Bit Agusi, Hamat and Damascus; the 
rest (some half dozen Aramaean polities ın 
approximately * Syrian' territory) being elimin- 
ated on grounds of ephemeral evidence, as well 
as the ' Neo-Hittite" states (e.g Carchemish) 
whose documentation was anyway not 
Aramaic. Whether those qualified for inclusion 
do make up an intelligible field of study 1s a 
matter considered by the author (pp. 271-86), 
with not altogether persuasive results. Neither 
on ethnic nor linguistic grounds could those six 
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be said to constitute a socio-political entity, and 
certainly not on the basis of architectural and 
ceramic features, both of which shade off neatly 
into Palestinian, Phoenician, and Hittite typolo- 
gies, If Aramaic 1s a linguistically identifiable 
datum (cf. BSOAS, vol 1, 1, 1987, 126-7), 
* Aramaean ' 1s less easily pinpointed, and one 
can hardly avoid the impression that without 
the Assyrian foil the political configuration 
might not have achieved historical notice. 

The vertical dimension of this histogram 1s 
accessible in Dr Pitard's study of Damascus/ 
Aram from its earliest (Egyptian) attestation ta- 
ms-qu['apum (c. 16th century B C.E ) down to its 
incorporation into the Neo-Assynan empire 
(732 B.C.E.) Frequency of reference is thus 
assured, and the problem of lateral coordina- 
tion within an Aramaean context relegated. 
That these studies should have appeared more 
or less simultaneously is of mild and academic 
interest only (Sader, p. 247, n.14 includes a 
vague reference to Pitard à paraítre, Pitard has 
none to Sader). The concept ‘Aram’ is not 
unexpectedly more central to the concerns of 
Sader than to those of Pitard: the much dis- 
cussed lines 5 and 6 of the Arpad/Sefire stele: 
‘aram kulleh and kull ‘illa@y ‘aram we-tahteh 
(Sader 121, 278-81; Pitard 12-14, 178-9) are 
thus thought by the former to designate all of 
Syria, by the latter only the north But without 
the consciousness of a cohesive entity, and there 
IS no documentary witness to such, ‘ Aram ' is 
likely to have been a floating appellative, alight- 
ing indiscriminately on any settlement of 
Aramaeans. For Tiglath-Pileser III * Aram’ was 
on the Tigris. 

Not the least vexing problem of this period in 
Syrian history is its topography. For the can- 
didly speculative mapping of the, region, the 
principle of contiguity is generally invoked and 
tends to generate not patterns of communica- 
tion but radial spheres of ‘influence’ around 
known archaeological sites (cf. the maps apud 
Sader, 289, and Pitard, 19, 51, 83, 127, 147, 
157). The modes of contact are invariably con- 
jectural, as must be conclusions about political 
and economic organization. 'Aram' never 
appears as a working or workable entity. The 
technique is familiar enough from research on 
the Bronze Age in the same area, e.g. the 
Egyptian presence in Palestine and Syria during 
the * Amarna period’ (cf. Pitard, 58-72) This 
version of reconstructed cartography is admuit- 
tedly the product of exiguous source materials, 
but also of a curious reluctance to distinguish 
between border as barrier and border as 
catalyst. We need rather more calculation of 
terrain and transport than has hitherto been 
employed 1n the mapping procedure. 

The only tangible sources for Iron Age Aram, 
and for that matter, Bronze Age Retenu/Upi, 
are obstinately archaeological and hence 
exegetically mute To some extent mitigated by 
recent and impressive advances ın epigraphy, 
these materials are none the less refractory for 
the standard histonographical exercise of 
reconstruction In this respect, Pitard displays a 
creative edge over Sader: in the interpretation of 
the well-known Bir-Hadad/Melgart stele from 
Bureij/Aleppo (Arpad), Sader (pp 246, 255-60) 
accepts the reading of F. M. Cross (i.e. br.h/dd 
br ‘zr Lmsh[g]yU jd[rlmlk "rm), argues for a 

eophoric name of Bir-Hadad, but 1s unable to 
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find an appropriate ‘king of Aram’ (esp. 
p.257) Pitard (pp. 138-44) has taken the 
trouble to examine the inscription and provi- 
sionally (esp. p.141. complete publication 
forthcoming) proposed a reading’ br/hdd br 
‘trhmk. [mik "rm, from which only an Arpad, 
not a south Syrian, ruler may be elicited But see 
also P. Bordreuil/J. Teixidor, Aula Orientalis Y, 
1983, 271-6 Now, it ıs precisely this approach 
to the data that is crucial to reconstruction of 
the past. While I (and most others) have no 
particular wish to augment or diminish witness 
to the historical datum of Aram/Damascus, it 1s 
vital to acknowledge the severe limitations of 
accessible evidence. How, in other words, can 
the historian restore confidence in the normal 
procedures of his discipline? The elimination of 
Arpad from Damascene history requires a con- 
cept of Syrian history overall that 1s basically 
segmental, unintegrated and episodic. While 
(historical) reason must assume that such was 
not so, the available data provide no more than 
the tenuous interstices of a putative network. 

But the historical value of epigraphic 
evidence is seldom consonant with the effort 
involved in decipherment. No more apt illustra- 
tion of the problem, at least for the period in 
question, could be conceived than the identity 
of one Mari, ' king of Aram’. Sader (pp. 259- 
60) opts for the name of a ruler in succession to 
Hazael (804 5.c.E.), while Pitard (pp 165-6) 1s 
not quite prepared to rule out the possibility of 
an (Akkadian) chancery confusion of proper 
name with epithet (mart = my lord). Neither 
author has had access to Michael Heltzer’s 
study of what must have been a chancery 
standard. ‘An old-Aramean seal-impression 
and some problems of the history of the king- 
dom of Damascus’, apud M. Sokoloff (ed. 
Arameans, Aramaic and the Aramaic Literary 
Tradition (Bar-Ilan, 1983), 9-13 On the com- 
parative basis of a jar-handle: le-mar'i = the 
well attested Judaean /e-melekh handle stamps, 
Heltzer’s conclusion is that mar'! could be 
nothing but a title. I must confess to a certain 
admiration/affection for resolution of what 
ought never to have been a problem, but would 
wish at the same time to stress the curious 
exegeses provoked by seemingly meluctable 
artifacts. 

The history of Iron Age Aram has not yet 
been written The contribution of these two 
studies serves to remind not merely of that, but 
also of the distinct likelihood that it will not be, 
at least so long as the discoverable data do not 
exceed the fortuitous findspots of archaeology. 
Plotting these on a graph of temporal and 
spatial change is a legitimate but aleatory 
exercise. Both authors deserve gratitude for 
making clear, however  reluctantly or 
inadvertantly, the unavoidable limits of such 
investigation. 


J WANSBROUGH 


L. DE MEYER and two others (ed.): 
Fragmenta | Historia | Aelamicae: 
Mélanges offerts à M.-J. Steve. 
290 pp. Paris: Editions Recherche 
sur les Civilisations, 1986. 

Die Festschrift für Père Steve umfaßt eine 
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Bibhographie, ein personliches Vorwort von 
Erica Reimer und 28 Beiträge, die zeitlich 
gegliedert sind, also in proto- und altelamische, 
mittelelamische, neuelamische und 
achdamenidische Zeit. Es ist ein bunter Strauß 
archáologischer, linguistischer und historischer 
Detalprobleme zu Elams Geschichte, der 
gleichzeitig auch das weite Forschungs- und 
Interessengebiet des Geehrten widerspiegelt. 

Da es im Rahmen dieser Besprechung nicht 
moglich ist, alle Beitrage angemessen zu würdi- 
gen, soll hier nur auf einige Probleme náher 
eingegangen werden. 

Für die früheste Geschichte Elams sind es vor 
allem die Siegelbilder und -abdrücke, die uns 
einen Hinweis geben kónnen. Mit ihnen befas- 
sen sich J. Margueron, P. Amiet, S. Baghestani 
und F Tallon. Unter diesen ist der Beitrag von 
P. Amiet (S. 17-24) besonders hervorzuheben, 
der sich mit dem Gebrauch der Siegel zu Beginn 
der Stadtgeschichte von Susa detailliert 
auseinandersetzt und zu dem Ergebnis kommt, 
daß offenbar die Elamer in Susa schon früher 
eine entwickelte Verwaltung hatten als die 
Sumerer. Eine Bestátigung dafür sieht er auch 
weiterhin in. der Ausfuhrung der großen Ter- 
rasse in Susa und den Anlagen auf ihr. 

Einen interessanten — Einblick ın die 
Verwaltung Elams gestatten auch die Tafelchen 
aus Lagaš, die uber die Tätigkeit von Boten 
berichten (M. Sigrist, S. 51-63). Sie geben nicht 
nur Auskunft über die Hóhe der Rationen, die 
diese Boten auf ihren Reisen erhielten, sondern 
bieten auch em anschauliches Bild ihrer Auf- 
gaben. So waren ste beispielsweise unterwegs, 
um  Bewasserungsanlagen zu _ kontrollieren, 
Land zu vermessen, die Ernte zu überprüfen 
oder den Einsatz von Handwerkern zu 
überwachen Nach all dem muB ein reger 
Verkehr von Leuten und Vieh im Lande 
geherrscht haben, der größtenteils von Boten 
begleitet und beaufsichtigt wurde, somit also 
von einer zentralen Verwaltung vorgeplant 
worden war. Diese Berichte ebenso wie die 
Hinweise auf feste Karawanserails an den 
StraBen zur Versorgung der Reisenden erinnern 
lebhaft an die Berichte, die wir dann wieder so 
reichlich aus achámenidischer Zeit ın den 
Persepolis fortification tablets (R T. Hallock, 
OPI, 92, 1969) erhalten haben. Hier wird die 
lange Tradition und fortschreitende Perfektion- 
ierung der Verwaltungseinrichtungen sehr 
deutlich. 

J. Duchene (S 65-74) befaBt sich mit der” 
Lage von Huhnur, das er mit Arrajan gleich- 
setzen. mochte. Weitere Hinweise für die 
Lokalisierung konnen wir jetzt auch aus den 
gerade erwähnten Fortification tablets gewinn- 
en, wenn es sich bei dem h.hu-na-ir oder 
h.u-na-ir geschriebenen Ort tatsdchlich um den- 
selben handelt. Dieser liegt eindeutig in elami- 
schem Gebiet und hat engste wirtschafthche 
Beziehungen zu den Orten Taser (h.da-Se-1r) 
und Sur-zunkin (h.$u-ur.LUGAL.ri, h.gu-ur.su- 
un-kur-ri). 

Emen anschaulichen Einblick in elamische 
Wohnkultur gibt H. Gasche (S 83-109) in 
seinem Beitrag über die Kamine im Viertel A 
und B 1n Susa, den er mit vielen Zeichnungen 
versehen hat, um die raffinierten technischen 
Einrichtungen deutlich zu machen 

Die Beziehungen zwischen Elam und Mari im 
9. Jahr des Zimri-Lim (1765 v.Chr.) sind das 
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Thema von zwei Beitrágen, von J.-M. Durand 
(S. 111-28) und D. Charpin (S. 129-37), der 
insbesondere von der Situation des von den 
Elamern kurzfnstig besetzten Subat-Enlil 
ausgeht, einer wichtigen Station an der Strafe 
nach Kappadokien Durands Feststellung, daB 
es sich bei Sulsi-Kudur um niemand anderen als 
Kuduzulus handelt, ist indessen schon von R 
Zadok (The Elamite Onomasticon, 1984, 52) als 
gegeben vorausgesetzt worden, und so findet es 
sich auch ım Elamischen Worterbuch (= EIW, 
AMI Ergbd. 17, 1987, 1191). 

Als emen archdologischen Beitrag bringt L 
Vanden Berghe eine ausfuhrliche Wiirdigung 
des Felsreliefs 1n. Kurangün (S. 157-73 mit 
Zeichnungen und Abbildungen) Die von ihm in 
der Bibhographie bereits angekündigte Arbeit 
von U. Seidl ist inzwischen erschienen. Ste 
weicht nur in einem Punkt wesentlich von 
Vanden Berghe ab, indem sie die zweite Phase 
des Reliefs nicht mit ihm ins 8. oder sogar 7. Jh. 
v.Chr. datiert, sondern eine. Entstehung am 
Ende des 2. Jts. annimmt. 

KirirtSa, die ' Große Góttin' Elams wird von 
F. Grillot (S 175-80) eingehend untersucht. 
Obwohl sie die enge Verbundenheit und das 
gememsame Vorkommen mit dem Gott 
Napirisa, dem ' Großen Gott’ mehrfach betont, 
geht sie aber nicht auf die offenbar parallele 
Gestaltung dieser beiden Namen ein. Bei 
Napırıša, häufig — wiedergegeben durch 
DINGIR GAL, scheint es sich zunachst um 
eme Tabuisierung des Namens von Humban 
gehandelt zu haben (W. Hinz, Das Reich Elam, 
1964, 94; ders. RIA, 491 f. s.v Humban), woraus 
sich dann 1m Laufe der Zeit die Vorstellung 
einer eigenen Gottheit entwickelt hat (H. Koch, 
Die religiösen Verháltnisse der Dareioszeit, 1977, 
106 f). Entsprechend dazu erscheint Kirin§Sa, 
die * GroBe Góttin ', wobei es sich ursprünglich 
vielleicht sogar um eine Tabutsierung der 
elamuschen Göttin Pinenkir gehandelt haben 
kann. Auch sie tritt aber dann als selbstandige 
Gōttn auf und in sie sind, wie auch F Grillot 
betont, Vorstellungen einer alten Muttergott- 
heit eingeflossen. Diese konnen in den einzelnen 
Landschaften des elamischen Reiches durchaus 
auch verschiedene gewesen sein. Das in der 
Regel dem Namen der KirinSa hinzugefugte 
la-ha-ak-ra wird von F. Grillot mit ‘secret’ 
wiedergegeben. Diese Übersetzung erscheint 
indessen schon stark tendenzios. Im Grunde 
wird la-ha-ak-ra nur bedeuten ‘einer (oder 
eine), der (die) eingegangen ist’, wobei sowohl 
gemeint sein kann, daB eine Gottheit in ein 
bestimmtes Heiligtum emgekehrt ist oder auch, 
daß sie in die Unterwelt eingegangen ist 
(s a. EIW 807). 

Wie schwierig die Übersetzung des Elami- 
schen in vielen Fállen immer noch ist, wird auch 
in dem Beitrag von C. Roche (S 191-7) über die 
Ziggurat m Tschogha Zambil deuthch. Sich 
stützend auf TZ 1 nimmt er drei verschiedene 
Gebaude als gesichert an, 1. emen Tempel aus 
bemalten Ziegeln (wobe: es sich vermutlich um 
gebrannte Ziegel handelt, s. EIW 724 s.v. hu-us- 
sip), 2. einen Hochtempel (kukunnum) aus 
emaillierten Ziegeln (wahrscheinlich Ziegel aus 
Kunstsandstein, s. BIW 1242 s.v. up-ku-mi-a) 
und 3. eine Ziggurat. Nun handelt es sich aber 
in TZ1 keineswegs um eme einfache 
Aufzahlung, sondern es finden sich zwei Ver- 
ben! Nach Nennung des Tempels und des Hoch- 
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tempels steht ku-Si-h ‘ich habe gebaut’, nach 
der Ziggurat ki-ik-ki-te-h, dessen Bedeutung 
noch nicht gesichert ist, was vielleicht ‘ich 
weihte ein' bedeuten mag. Jedenfalls ist eine 
deutliche Unterscheidung vorgenommen, und 
somit konnte man diese Inschrift auch ganz 
anders deuten, nàmlich ‘Ich baute einen 
Tempel aus gebrannten Ziegeln und einen 
Hochtempel | aus — Kunstsandstein-Ziegeln, 
die(se) Ziggurat weihte ich em’. Ziggurat 
kónnte also durchaus der zusammenfassende 
Begriff fur die beiden vorher genannten Bauteile 
sein Und damit ergaben sich ganz andere 
Folgerungen fur die Baugeschichte! 

Die Schwierigkeiten des Elamischen werden 
auch deutlich in den beiden Tafelchen aus Yale, 
die von C E. Jones und M W. Stolper vorgelegt 
werden (S. 243-54), wobei anscheinend C. E. 
Jones sich mit MLC 1308 befaBt hat Er 
betrachtet die Formen pi-ti-ka, und pi(?)-t1(?)- 
man in den Fortification tablets und pi-t1 1n den 
Ninive-Briefen als zusammengehórig und zieht 
sogar be-ti ‘Feind’ mit heran (S 246) Doch 
muß man hier wohl trennen. Während pi-ti-ka, 
in allen Belegen gut mit ‘es ist verloren 
gegangen ' zu übersetzen ist (EIW, 225), scheint 
es sich bei pi-ti in den Ninive-Briefen eher um 
ein Gefäß zu handeln (EJW, 224). Das nur 
einmal erwahnte pi(?)-ti(?)-man 1n noch dazu 
unsicherer Schretbung wird dagegen, nach 
Parallelen zu urteilen, denselben Ort wie h.pi- 
ud-du-ma-an wiedergeben, obwohl hier ein 
Ortsdeterminativ fehlt. 

Den sehr schwierigen Texten der Ninive- 

Briefe hat sich W. Hinz zugewandt (S. 227-34) 
und kann uberzeugend thre Abfassung in die 
Jahre um 615 v Chr datieren Da der weitaus 
groDte Teil der Briefe nur fragmentarisch 
erhalten ist, hat er sich auf die aussagekräftigen 
Stücke beschrankt. Dabei ist allerdings ein 
MiBgeschick geschehen, da beim Druck Teile 
des elamischen Textes weggefallen sind. Diese 
fehlenden Stücke mochte ich daher hier als 
Erganzung geben: 
Nin I: (A)[x-klu-ti hw.mu-uk-tu, si-ri-(5)-[ü]mi 
gi-ti-it am (6) [la]-h-Iu-me hw ha-la-ku-uk usw 
Nin 5 (30)-ma ha-1z-za-na ap-pa na-ma-ka, 
hh.mu-uk-tu, gi-li-ba [pi]-(31)-ti mu-ta$-ni a-a 
hu-ut-tan-ka, ap-pa na-ma-ka, hh.i-(32)-la-su- 
h-ir usw. 

In den Übersetzungen sind diese Stellen rich- 
tig berücksichtigt worden. In emigen Fallen 
erscheint mir die Lesung von W. Hinz indessen 
noch unsicher. Z.B. lı $à-ni in Nin 1:3 und 10:3 
sieht eher wie lrá$-ni aus, da das Zeichen 
genauso geschrieben ist wie das zweite in 10:5. 
Ob diese Form mut li-i3-ni ‘es möge gegeben 
werden' zu verbinden ist, bleibt fraglich. Der 
Name in 1:6 und 1077 ist wohl eher hw ha-h ku- 
uk zu lesen und ware damit zu der Wurzel hali- 
* schaffen ' (s. E/W, 598 und auch 710 s.v. hu- 
ud-da.ha-l-e) zu stellen, etwa in dem Sinne 
‘dem Schaffen Schutz’ In D1 ist hinter hu-ut- 
tak-ni deutlich ein zu- erkennbar, das von dem 
folgenden -te- auch unterschieden ist. S add.1:4 
hw.ba-ak-ti-na ist durch das Determinativ als 
Personenname gekennzeichnet Es kann sich 
somit wohl kaum um Maße handeln, sondern 
scheint Genitivform eines Namens hw.ba-ak-ti 
zu sein. Dieses nur eimige Beispiele, die 
wiederum nur zeigen kónnen, welche Schwierig- 
keiten das Elamische 1mmer noch bietet. 

Deutlich wird dieses auch bei G. Bianchi, der 
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sich mit der Lesung des Zeichens Sa 
auseinandersetzt (S 255-61). Ihm ist entgangen, 
daB dieses Zeichen bereits in altelamischer Zeit 
des ófteren belegt ist, vor allem in Namen Wir 
haben auf der anderen Seite aus spátelamischer 
Zeit keinen sicheren Beleg fur eme Lesung -lip-, 
dieses wird immer li-1p- geschrieben. Die von G. 
Bianchi (S 256) angeführte Gleichsetzung von 
hh.&à-ka,-1$ und hh.sa-k1-1§ muß entfallen, da es 
sich offenbar um verschiedene Namen handelt. 
Stattdessen wird aber hh.Sa-ak-ka, denselben 
Mann wie hh.Sa-ka,-i§ bezeichnen 

T. Kawases Deutung der Schatzhàuser 
(kapnuSki) in den Fortification tablets aus Per- 
sepolis (S 263-75) als Stätten fur Auf- 
bewahrung und Bearbeitung von Leder ist 
sicher zu eng gefaBt, zumal wir ja Aufzáhlungen 
von spezialisierten Arbeitern in diesen Institu- 
tionen haben. Da jeder einzelne Punkt 
eigentlich einer langen Erórterung bedürfte, 
möchte ich hier nur auf meinen Aufsatz ' Zu den 
Lohnverhaltnissen der Daretoszeit in. Persien ' 
(in Kunst, Kultur und Geschichte der 
Achámenidenzeit und ihr Fortleben, AMI Ergbd. 
10, 1983, 19-50, bes Tabelle auf S 46f) 
verweisen, wo versucht wird, die Stellung der 
einzelnen Angestellten anhand ihrer Rations- 
bezüge zu klären. Außerdem muß ber Ruck- 
schlussen auf den  Personalstand dieser 
Schatzhäuser immer wieder ım Auge behalten 
werden, daß uns nur zufällige Belege erhalten 
geblieben sind, es also kaum möglich ist, Aussa- 
gen über den Gesamtbestand der dort Beschaf- 
tigten zu machen oder gar eme Entwicklung 
aufzuzeigen 

Als letztes mochte ich noch den Beitrag von 
F. Vallat hervorheben, der die akkadische Burg- 
bauinschrift aus Susa (DSaa, S. 277-87) unter- 
sucht und wichtige Anhaltspunkte für die 
Datierung der Bauten wie auch einen Hinweis 
für den Zeitpunkt des Todes des Vistáspa, des 
Vaters des Dareios, gewinnt. Er stellt besonders 
heraus, daB auf etwa gleichzeitigen Inschriften 
die Aufzahlungen der einzelnen Vólker, die zum 
Achámenidenreich gehórten, stark abweichen 
konnen und rät mit Recht zur Vorsicht, wenn 
man nur an Hand solcher Listen bestimmte 
Bauten datieren will. 

Zusammenfassend läßt sich sagen, daB der 
Pére Steve gewidmete Band eine Fülle an 
Material und Informationen bietet und sowohl 
von Archaologen als auch von Hlistorikern 
sicher immer wieder gern für Detailprobleme 
herangezogen werden wird. 


HEIDEMARIE KOCH 


RAIF GEORGES KHOURY: ‘Abd Allah 
Ibn Lahi'a (97—174|715—790): juge 
et grand maitre de l'école égyptienne. 
Avec édition critique de l'unique 
rouleau de papyrus arabe conservé à 
Heidelberg. (Codices Arabici Anti- 
qui, Bd. 4.) [xi], 359 pp., 10 plates. 
Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 
1986. DM 98. 

The first 177 pages of this book are devoted 
to a study of the life and cultural milieu of the 


important gddi and muhaddith Ibn Lahr'a. They 
contain material not only on Ibn Lahi'a himself 
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but also on a number of other important 
Musitm scholars associated with Egypt during 
the first two centuries of Islam Indeed, this part 
of the book is really an attempt to describe the 
beginnings and early development of Muslim 
scholarship in Egypt until the early third cen- 
tury The remainder 1s given to a discussion, 
artial translation, full summary, complete (as 
ar as 1s possible in view of the state of the text) 
transcription, and photographic reproduction, 
of the papyrus scroll which has come to be 
known as the sahifa of Ibn Lahi‘a. The book 
will be of interest and value to students of 
Arabic and papyrology as well as to those of 
early Islam 1n general. 

The designation Sahifat Ibn Lahi'a 1s purely a 
modern convention, adopted from C.H. 
Becker, who seems to have been the first to draw 
attention to the document. The papyrus itself 
bears no title and contains no explicit indication 
of when it was produced. It is clearly not the 
work of Ibn Lahr'a himself, for the 1ntroductory 
isndd has the anonymous person who wrote it, 
or otherwise transmitted its contents, citing as 
his immediate authority a disciple of Ibn Lahr‘a, 
‘Uthman b. Salih Abii Yahya al-Misri who died 
in 219/834. Furthermore, although Ibn Lahra 
figures in the isnáds as the authority for 151 of 
the 195 traditions which the work contains, 
there are 38 cited from Ibn Wahb (d. 197/812) 
and seven from al-Layth b. Sa'd (d. 175/791). (I 
rely on the figures provided by Professor 
Khoury.) What we seem to have in fact 1s a text, 
perhaps assembled in the early part of the third 
century, of hadith material, some of it prophetic 
hadith but most of it from Companions or even 
Successors The material is fundamentally 
apocalyptic in character (the ‘ historical’ infor- 
mation which it contains 1s closely associated 
with the idea of fitna) and of Egyptian origin, 
although some of the individual traditions may 
have reached Egypt from elsewhere The text 
would seem to be of sufficient interest in itself to 
enable us to dispense with the questionable 
promise held out by the accepted designation 

One point of special interest is that this seems 
to be the only papyrus scroll which has survived 
from Islamic times. Khoury uses the word 
sahifa as if 1t were a technical term for ‘ scroll’ 
(see especially p 68), something which Groh- 
mann too may, perhaps accidentally, have 
implied (Einfuhrung und Chrestomathie..., 
Prague, 1955, 5) However, since this scroll 
seems to be unique in Islam, and since its 
designation as a sahifa is only a modern conven- 
tion, 1t seems unjustifiable to assume that this or 
any other scroll would be referred to by that 
designation exclusively, 1f at all. Sahifa 1s often 
used with reference to written documents which 
were not scrolls, and one of its derived mean- 
ings, indeed, is * leaf of a door’. Without wish- 
ing to belabour what may seem an obvious and 
fairly trivial point, it seems necessary to draw 
attention to 1t since the late Nabia Abbott used 
the scroll which 1s under consideration here as 
evidence m her discussion of what the word 
sahifa meant, apparently unaware that the word 
had only been applied to it in modern times 
(Studies in Arabic literary papyri, n, Chicago, 
1967, 57-9). 

The photographs of the text are clear and 
(with magnification) usable, but the legibility of 
the text is very variable—some of it 1s reason- 
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ably easy but much is obscure or completely 
illegible, whether because of the script or the 
condition of the papyrus Khoury’s transcrip- 
tion indicates, by leaving blank, the parts which 
are completely illegible, but elsewhere the 
reader has to rely on the editor’s eye and 
expertise. 

An indication of the difficulty 1s the problem 
which Becker, no novice in the decipherment of 
Arabic papyri, had with the very first line. 
Following the bismillah, Khoury transcribes it, 
convincingly, as haddathanàá ‘Uthman b. S(a)lih 
Abii Yahya al-Misri, but Becker, when describ- 
ing the papyrus, commented that Yahya was 
very dubious (sehr zweifelhaft) and he read al- 
Misri as al-Dimashqi or bi-Dimashq (cited by 
Khoury, p. 118). My own limited attempts to 
check the transcription against the photographs 
have not produced any obvious misreadings but 
I have some hesitations about the correctness of 
some In line 4, for example, the reading makki 
just does not sound right (ittag: "llaha fi makki 
min aghàb al-shajara; Ibn Hajar's parallel reads 
. Jfi dami fa-innani mm asháàb al-shajara), while 
I am unable to make much sense of the 
apparently anti-‘Uthman hadith (1l.259 and 
366) allegedly cited by Ibn 'Udays (from Ibn 
Mas'üd from the Prophet: inna ‘Uthman b. 
‘Affan adalla man 'ayyabahu na‘lahu ghaélu mif- 
tühin qufluha (Khoury translates: ‘Utman Ibn 
‘Affan trouve que celui qui lui fait des reproches 
est dans l'égarement et ... la fermeture de ses 
souliers est comme une serrure à clef). Inciden- 
tally, Baladhurt has a much abbreviated version 
of the whole report of which this last hadith 1s a 
part he cites from Ibn Lahi‘a, with the same 
isndd back to Ibn ‘Udays, dakhalna ‘ala ‘Uth- 
man wa-huwa mahsur gla mnani rabi‘u T- 
islam (Ansab, v, 5). 

In content, as has been said, the text 1s 
basically a collection of apocalyptic material— 
traditions about the ‘ hour ' and the signs of the 
end of the world together with reports relating 
to the two chief fitnas of early Islam, those 
involving ‘Uthman and Ibn al-Zubayr. It may 
well be described as a Kitdb al-fitan. Most of the 
material here seems to be related to material 
known from other sources, but much of it is 
slightly unusual and distinctive. For example, 
lists of charges against 'Uthmàn and of argu- 
ments rebutting those charges are found in 
many sources, but one oddity found in the text 
here 1s the insistence on his role in collecting 
(learning by heart?) the Qur’an in the time of the 
Prophet (gad jama'tu 'l-Qur'üna ‘ald ‘ahd: Rasüli 
'lláh). Nor does the anti--Uthmàn hadith of Ibn 
Mas'üd cited above seem to be known from 
elsewhere. With regard to Ibn al-Zubayr, the 
account of the scene between him and his 
mother just before his death has similarities in 
Balüdhuri's Ansab and elsewhere, and there 1s a 
reference to the anti-caliph's 1nsistence on the 
Book of God as a source of authority above all 
others, which 1s a welcome addition to the 
sparse evidence on this point elsewhere. The 
form ın which this insistence on the Book of 
God occurs, however, is odd: lammd an husgira 
... Ibnu 'I-Zubayr . . sami'a mawlayayni lahu 

. fa- Itafata ilayhimà thumma qàla; mà 'bi(ay'a 
a|ha]dun min al-kutubi mà "bta'tukuma la-gad 
qara'tu 'Lkutuba wa-sami'tu  '"-ahaditha fa- 
wajadtu kulla shay'in batil ifla ma kana fi 
Kitdbi 'llāh (11. 60-2); fa-’ltafata ilayna fa-qala 
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... MĀ "ntahà ua ahadin min al-kutubi wa'l- 
[anba(i’)| wa l-ahádith illà dina ma 'ntahā ilayya 
fa-wajadtu kulla shay'in bàtil illa Kitaba 'llāh 
(1l. 67-8). (Khoury translates: Lorsque. Ibn 
al-Zubayrfutassiégé . il écouta deux clients à 
lui ... 11 se détourna vers eux puis (leur) dit 
personne n'a acheté de livres autant que je vous 
ai laissé acheter pour moi, j'ai assurément lu les 
livres, écouté les traditions et j'ai trouvé que 
toute chose était vaine sauf ce que contient le 
Livre de Dieu (ll. 60-2); il se tourna vers nous et 
dit . tout ce qui est parvenu comme livres, 
nouvelles et traditions aux autres gens est 
inférieur à ce qui m'est parvenu, et j'ai trouvé 
que tout était vain sauf le Livre de Dieu (ll 67- 
8) On this basis Khoury describes Ibn al- 
Zubayr as a ‘ bibliophile ' and speculates on the 
nature of the ' books’ which he had collected. 
The first group of traditions in the text, about 
the killing of *'Uthmàn's attacker Ibn ‘Udays 
after his escape from the prison of Mu'awrya, is 
also indicative of the interest of, and of the 
problems posed by, the material of the scroll. It 
1s reported that Ibn ‘Udays was killed at a place 
called al-Jalil or Jabal/Jibàl al-Jalil (text Il 3, 5, 
6 and 7), and it is interesting that a hadith from 
the Prophet is cited (from al-Layth b. Sa'd with 
a very crude isnad) which seems to foretell this 
fate for some of his Companions in this very 
place (the text is partly illegible) The Aadith, 
which does not refer to Ibn ‘Udays directly, but 
only in that it 1s juxtaposed to a report which 
tells us that Ibn ‘Udays was killed at al-Jalil, 
seems to be very closely related to a similar 
hadith given by Ibn Abd aal-Hakam 
(Futüh, 304) In this latter work, however, the 
hadith has a much more highly developed isnad 
(although still imperfect) in which Ibn 'Udays 
himself appears as the transmitter of the proph- 
ecy directly from the Prophet. In Ibn 'Abd al- 
Hakam’s version too, those who will be killed at 
al-Jalil are identified as ‘those who will pass 
through (yamruqüuna) the religion as an arrow 
passes through (its target)', a phrase usually 
attached to the Kharyites This may help to 
explain why the report appears in a fitan work: 
Tirmidht’s version of the mdrig tradition, which 
is given in his Kitab al-fitan, foretells the 
appearance of these people fi akhiri '"I-zamàn. 
Tirmidhi, however, makes no reference to Ibn 
*Udays either in the isndd or the matn! 
Regarding the place al-Jalil, in his discussion 
on page 194, Khoury translates this name as 
Galilee/Mount Galilee. This seems to be ques- 
tionable. The biblical designation Galilee (con- 
nected with the Hebrew ha-galil, ‘ring’, ' cir- 
cle `°?) does not seem to have survived in Muslim 
geographical or historical texts, the region being 
known instead by names such as Tabariyya 
(Tiberias). The name al-Jalil is not at all 
frequently encountered in Muslim literature and 
when it is, notably in the reports about the 
death of Ibn ‘Udays, it is not clear where it 
should be situated. Yaqiit’s entry sv al-Jalil, 
which refers to the killing of Ibn ‘Udays there, 
connects it with Hims, although it is said that it 
(also?) refers to a mountain range stretching 
northwards from the Hijaz. One place in Arabic 
literature where al-Jalil is commonly met with, 
however, 1s m Arabic translations of the Bibie, 
where it is frequently used to translate ha-Galil/ 
Galilaia, apparently in many old as well as 
modern versions. (Interestingly, though, Saadya 
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does not use it m his Arabic translation of 
Is 9:1 [=Matt 4:15]) One suspects that 
familiarity with the Arabic Bible has led 
Khoury to make the equation, but it is a doubt- 
ful one 

In summary, the nature of the material con- 
tained in this papyrus suggests that much of it 1s 
of a relatively early date and its publication 
represents a valuable addition to our fitan and 
malàhim material from early Islam 

The first part of the book will be useful for its 
source material (in transliteration and transla- 
tion) on Ibn Lahi‘a, his authorities and dis- 
ciples, and for its discussion of a number of 
important questions about the early develop- 
ment of the Muslim sciences ın Egypt. I am left 
with the feeling that problems regarding the 
hero and his milieu are rehearsed rather than 
solved and that the attitude towards the 
evidence may be too harmonising Nevertheless, 
the book (which 1s well produced although with 
a surprising number of misprints) as a whole is 
an important contribution and should stimulate 
and contribute to research in several fields. 


G. R. HAWTING 


AMIN T. Twr: The Tibyàn: memoirs of 
Abd Allàh b. Buluggin, last Zirid 
Amir of Granada. Translated from 
the emended Arabic text. (Medieval 
Iberian Peninsula, Texts and 
Studies, Vol. v.) xii, 291 pp. Leiden: 
E. J. Brill, 1986. Guilders 90, $41. 


Amin Tibr's exhaustively annotated transla- 
tion of the Tibydn is a long awaited and very 
welcome addition to the fascinating story of the 
Qarawiyyin unicum. First mentioned by Ibn al- 
Khatib, who visited Aghmat in 1360, the manu- 
script was discovered by E. Lévi-Provengal in 
Fez during the early 1930s. Portions were 
published by him in Al-Andalus between 1935 
and 1941, and eventually the entire Arabic text 
in Cairo in 1955. The promised Spanish transla- 
tion and commentary (in collaboration with E. 
Garcia Gómez) was delayed owing to the death 
of Lévi-Provengal in 1956 and was not in fact 
published until 1980. Meanwhile, Tibi had 
begun work on it in the late 1960s, under the 
supervision of S. M. Stern, and was awarded the 
Oxford D Phil 1n December 1971. That its 
publication should have taken 15 years is a 
matter of some regret, but comparison of the 
Spanish and English versions will undoubtedly 

ersuade the reader that Tibi’s work has not 
een in vain. 

The composition itself is a popular and per- 
sonal history of the Zirid (Sanhaja Berbers from 
Ifriqyyah) dynasty of Granada, from the arrival 
of its eponym in Andalus (1013) to the deposi- 
tion and exile of tts last representative (the 
author of the Tibyán) to the Almoravid fortress 
in the Moroccan High Atlas (1090). It was 
there, at Aghmat, that ‘Abdallah b. Buluggin 
wrote the extraordinary story of his family’s 
enterprise in Muslim Spain, completed prob- 
ably in his fortieth year (1095) That turbulent 
period of Andalusian history collapse of the 
Cordovan caliphate, Christian reconquista, and 
Moroccan intervention, is of course documen- 
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ted elsewhere, but never with such engagement 
as in these memorrs. 

The period was also the setting for what has 
been called the ‘Solomonic renaissance’ of 
Granada: the vizireal policies of Shmuel ha- 
Nagid and his son Yehosef, the architectural 
design of Alhambra, and the efflorescence of 
medieval Hebrew poetry (see BSOAS, xxxi, 1, 
1970, 208—9). Witness to all that in the Tibydn 1s 
casual but consistent enough to suggest a plaus- 
ible background for the occasionally extrava- 
gant claims made in Jewish tradition There, the 
salient features were martial exploit and poetic 
production, not explicitly attested here, but 
there can certainly be no doubt about the active 
role of the Jewish community (see notes 154 and 
183 ad mashyakha; and cf. BSOAS, xxx, 2, 
1967, 311-12) in the general factionalism of 
eleventh-century Andalus. 

The text itself 15 fairly liberally strewn with 
evidence of the vernacular. Tibi has collated 
manuscript and printed text, drawn attention to 
its Imguistic idiosyncrasies (for which see 
BSOAS, xu, 3, 1978, 587-8), and provided an 
appendix (pp. 275-9) of corrections to the 1955 
edition. 

These might be regarded as dividends, but 
nonetheless marginalia The substantive value 
of the Tibydn is its witness to the growing 
Christian presence in the southern half of the 
peninsula and the collective invitation of the 
mulük al-tawá'f to the murdbit Yusuf b. 
Tashufin. That was a measure born of despera- 
tion and its dénouement a crisis in the history of 
Spanish Islam. But in the comparative 
tranquility of house arrest 1n Aghmat, where he 
was not the only Andalusian prince in deten- 
tion, ‘Abdallah was able to recollect and record 
the fortunes of himself and his colourful 
ancestors 


J. WANSBROUGH 


ARIEL A. BLocH: Studies in Arabic 
syntax and semantics. xxi, 140 pp. 
Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 
1986. DM 48. 


A volume devoted to the syntax of any 
Semitic language is always welcome, and one so 
subtly argued and scrupulously documented as 
Arne] Bloch’s study of Arabic syntax especially 
so The monograph contains five essays on the 
uses of pronoun reduplication for focusing and 
for balancing (pp. 1-14), on the modes of 
reference in two varieties of relative clause 
(pp 15-40): on two verbal constructions 
exhibiting a development from comitativity to 
objecthood (pp.41-53); on the diachronic 
evolution of several presentative structures 
(pp 54-101); and on the different functions of 
the particle inna (pp 102-36) There are two 
indexes and a preface setting out the five areas 
of investigation in general Imguistic concepts. 
The whole represents careful elaboration and 
further development of the work of such 
notable grammarians of Arabic as Blau, Brav- 
mann, Fleischer, Nóldeke and Reckendorf 
(inter alios!), though I missed any reference to 
Alfred Bloch's Vers und Sprache im Altarab- 
ischen (Basel, 1946), in which considerable 
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attention 1s paid at least to word-order as a 
semantic/syntactic phenomenon. 

f there were a single Leitmotif ın these 
studies 1t might be labelled ‘the adjustment of 
surface structure to underlying semantics’, 
certainly noticeable in the first three essays (e.g. 
pp. 4, 7, 38, 50, cf. however, 46), but also the 
latter two (e g. pp. 61, 69, 123, 129), though here 
we are invited to entertain the notion of ' syn- 
tactic reanalysis’ reflecting a semantic shift not 
always signalled by surface adjustment These 
two diachronic treatments of demonstrative 
pronouns and the versatile presentative particle 
inna involve a self-induced exegetical ‘shift’ 
(pp 70 and 128) from nuclear (integrated) to 
proclitic (unintegrated) status for particles 
whose position in the surface structure is con- 
stant, and hence unhelpful in the detection of 
semantic change. Some aid 1s of course available 
in the well known and often abused (though, I 
think, not here) phenomenon of desinential 
inflexion in Arabic, where ‘ case’ 1s interpreted 
as the syntactic reflex of a semantic difference. 
While, in my opinion, Bloch 1s not seduced by 
the overt marking of such distinctions (after all, 
nothing more than a massoretic exercise, and 
here I forego adducing my reservations as to its 
grammatical value), and provides a nice discus- 
sion of the medieval grammarians' postulate of 
deletion (pp. 118-20: hadf and taqdir), there 
must arise a question of at least nominal (if not 
real!) distinction between /u/ and /a/. Bloch 
tackles that perennial problem (p. 121) in terms 
of a notional dichotomy between ' static’ (loca- 
tive) and ‘ dynamic’ (directional) perceptions of 
topic. Just why that distinction has to be inter- 
preted as case marking escapes me, unless as 
token acknowledgement of traditional gram- 
mar. Here, reanalysis is seen as generated from 
an amplified structure (e.g. inna Zayd yantaliq/ 
mun(aliq), a proposition with the distinct advan- 
tage of accessibility in the consonantal text. 

Throughout these essays, in fact, the author's 
primary attention to particles, pronouns and 
prepositions liberates syntax from the bonds of 
a putative inflexion. The basic datum is simple 
linearity, perhaps not always simple, but at least 
visible. For example, the concept of ‘ object- 
hood’ deduced in ch.ii from an originally 
relational one depends upon a redefinition of bi- 
In a linear sequence after all, no preposition 
requires for identity the genitive ‘case’. 
Similarly, the role of a free reduplicating pro- 
noun discussed in ch.i includes a syntactic 
(‘case’) signal of linear parity that just might 
serve to resolve an inflective ambiguity (e.g. p 2, 
cf. dikru hurigihi huwa wa'aBühu with utifaquhu 
huwa wa’afuhi) Incidentally, in the Phoenician 
example p. 6 (21 = Byblos/Yehaumilk, line 12) 
the pronoun ‘ank might not exhibit reduplica- 
tion, but rather, the only means of identifying 
šm, and in the example p.7 (22 = Sidon/ 
Eshmunazar, line 1) I should be inclined to read 
mlk as ‘king’ in the light of the immediately 
following epithet mik tzdnm, which could hardly 
be ‘reign of the Sidonians '. 

Finally, the argument of ch 1 on the verbal 
rection of Ist and 2nd person antecedents in 
relative clauses seems to me somewhat more 
speculative than the other theses in this 
monograph The author's coinage ‘ direct’ and 
‘indirect’ is an altogether felicitous attempt to 
depict the polarity exhibited in such structures 
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as (p 16) nahnu unasun baratna l-harbu vs kunna 
unüsun ya'hfuna l'ayagira. Fairly regular dis- 
tribution of both types makes arduous the 
extrapolation of a rule, but Bloch 1s surely 
correct 1n adducing such criteria as specificity, 
immediacy, generic and emphatic as somehow 
conditioning the choice of verb inflexion A 
computer might one day produce a reliable 
statistic, but meanwhile the parameters have at 
least been adumbrated 


J. WANSBROUGH 


MARTIN HINDs and HAMDI SAKKOUT: 
Arabic documents from the Ottoman 
period from Qasr Ibrim: texts from 
excavations. Edited by W.J. Tait, 
Eighth memoir. viii, 114pp., 
8 plates, map. London: Egypt 
Exploration Society, 1986. 


After some 25 years of excavation the Nubian 
site at Qasr Ibrim has begun to yield its 
treasures from the later strata. A perhaps not 
unexpected archaeological preoccupation with 
Meroe and the following Christian period 
allowed scant attention to the medieval 
(Mamluk) and Ottoman segments of what 
appears to have been a continuously occupied 
site Seven years ago the editors of this present 
collection produced a magisterial edition of an 
Arabic papyrus dated to 141/758 and dis- 
covered during the 1972 season a Qasr Ibrim 
(apud Studia Arabica et Islamica: Festschrift for 
Ihsan ‘Abbas, ed. Wadad Al-Qadi. Beirut, 1981, 
209-29) One gained thus an inkling of the 
documentary value of artifacts from that site for 
the Islamic history of Africa. We are now taken 
further into the maze of chancery procedure 
that regulated the economic life of an Ottoman 
garrison at the final point of its southern 
imperial expansion The assembly here adduced 
consists of 61 Arabic documents dated to 
c.1621-1745 and containing nter alia speci- 
mens of sale, pledge, registration, gift and share- 
cropping (p. 5) The archival panoply, as well as 
the Arabic expression, is reminiscent of similar 
documentation from other areas of Ottoman 
occupation, e g. Algeria and Tripolitania, where 
garrison personnel had achieved symbiosis with 
the local population. The editors have offered 
the texts of all the 61 documents, a full transla- 
tion for 15, a summary of 46, and plates for 8, 
from which it will be observed that Arabic could 
be written clearly and fairly grammatically by 
the inhabitants of Qasr Ibrim 

The present edition 1s best described as an 
interim report. Not merely are the perennial 
problems of findspot and cataloguing adduced 
(p. viii), but also several references (p.2 nn 7, 
15, pp. 4, 6) to a forthcoming second volume, in 
which the requisite Ottoman administrative 
context will be set out Now, that makes assess- 
ment of this collection difficult: the * glossary ' 
(pp. 103-6) ıs a cursory lexical exercise and 
there is virtually no scrutiny of chancery prac- 
tice. Offered a rough typology of documents 
(p. 5), we have to make do with sketchy linguis- 
tic comments on the accompanying formulae 
(ibid.) and conjecture as to the value of seals 
(eg. docs. 34 and 50). Attestation (witness 
signature) 1s recorded but not analysed, and 
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there 1s no evidence of concern with allocation 
of these or with register (style) that might have 
indicated proximity to or distance from 
chancery models. But it 1s precisely these 
parameters that make historical sense of docu- 
ments such as those offered in this study. 

The background to all thts 1s best available in 
the compendious monograph of W Y Adams, 
Nubia, corridor to Africa (London, 1977), where 
some 5000 years of history is liberally laced with 
archaeological data Tangibility increases with 
Meroé et sequitur, culminating ın the Ottoman 
period: from the mid sixteenth to the early 
twentieth century. The records edited here, of 
admittedly parochial interest, belong none the 
less to a period of international interest and 
must eventually be slotted into the imperial 
syndrome. Of this immense harvest I was allot- 
ted a single fragment by the editors: a Judaeo- 
Turkish quittance/pledge (?) of cryptic content 
but in a script indicative of cosmopolitan 
manning at the Ibrim garrison. If ever I manage 
a decipherment, 1t will most probably appear 1n 
the oft-heralded second volume of the series. 
But the exercise itself has provoked a mild 
interrogation of the etymology of the toponym 
Ibrim. Adams (op. cit., 349) adduces Meroitic 
Pedeme and Roman Primis. 1 am inclined to 

erceive there a reflex of ‘ibrim m the sense of 
immigrants/slaves/mercenaries (cf. pro tem 
M. P. Gray, ‘The Habiri-Hebrew problem’, 
HUCA, xxix, 1958, esp 173-82) 


J. WANSBROUGH 


Louis Awap (ed. and tr) The 
literature of ideas in Egypt. Part I. 
xii, 242 pp. (Arabic Writing Today, 
vol. mr/Studies in Near Eastern 
Culture and Society, 6.) Atlanta, 
Georgia: Scholars Press, 1986. $30 
(paper $24). 

As a book, this is something of a curiosity. It 
is, 1n some respects, an anthology compiled by 
Louis Awad from the writings of authors whom 
he regards as having contributed most to the 
intellectual life of Egypt during the nineteenth 
century and the first half of the twentieth cen- 
tury. It 1s also an attempt to chronicle the 
development of that intellectual life, as Egyp- 
tians sought to come to terms with and to 
interpret the currents of thought to which they 
were exposed as contact with Europe increased. 
Lastly, but unmistakably, it is a qualified tribute 
by Louis Awad to a world of letters and of 
intellectual pluralism which he regards as hav- 
ing succumbed after 1952 to the ‘monologue’ 
of the dictators 

In form, there is a general introduction by 
Louis Awad, followed by a brief chapter on 
seventeen different writers. The chapters consist 
of a piece by Awad, introducing the life and 
works of the author in question, and half a 
dozen or so pages of passages extracted from 
their more important writings The writers 
cited, range from such late eighteenth-century/ 
early nineteenth-century figures as al-Jabarti 
and al-Tahtawi, through the would-be Islamic 
reformers al-Afghani and ‘Abduh, to the men 
who contributed to the intellectual richness and 
diversity of Khedival and Monarchical Egypt: 
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the playwright Ya'qub Sannu', the educational- 
ist Lutfi al-Sayyid, the writers Muhammad 
Husayn Haykal and Taha Husayn, and others 
associated with the Egyptian world of letters, 
such as Salama Misa, ‘Abbas al-‘Aqqad, 
Tawfiq al-Hakim, as well as the compiler of thts 
volume, Louis Awad himself. 

Books such as these, being selections from the 
writings of others and, in this case, attempting 
to cover 150 years of intellectual history, 
generally come in for the criticism that they 
have omitted this or that allegedly seminal 
figure, or have included an unrepresentative 
selection of his work. This may be the case, in 
one or two respects, but that hardly seems 
material here. The virtue and interest of this 
book lies in the fact that Louis Awad has used it 
to bring out two themes, or laments, concerning 
the state of intellectual life ın the contemporary 
Arab world, not simply in Egypt. 

The first 1s the abject relationship between the 
intellectuals and those who exercise political 
power. Many of those cited in this book were 
players in the political game They were almost 
always, however, petitioners who were 
dependent, in the final analysis, on the favours 
of the powerful—be they the Khedive or the 
power brokers of pre-1952 Egypt. Their 
fortunes followed those of their masters and, in 
some cases, their masters turned upon them 
when the kinds of things they were saying no 
longer accorded with the short-term political 
calculations of the time. As Awad suggests, this 
state of affairs was even worse after 1952. Prior 
to that date, Egyptian political life was such a 
confusion of competing authorities and 1deolo- 
gies that speculative and creative thought found 
fertile ground, despite the vicissitudes to which 
individual writers were subjected. 

However, there is a further and more 
fundamental cause of Awad’s unease. It has to 
do with a suspected failure of nerve of the age, 
compounded by its related failure to tackle the 
question of political power. Put simply, this has 
been manifest in the inability of the intellectual 
community of Egypt and, indeed, of the Arab 
world to sustain an intellectually and morally 
satisfying answer to the following question. to 
what extent and why must one accept that the 
rules of language and the rules of social conduct 
remain God-given? Despite the sacrifices made 
by courageous individuals in replying to this 
question, Awad suggests that ‘Our successive 
cultural revolutions have always fallen short of 
truly remolding the spiritual, alias “ religious ”, 
foundations of our existence, always cringing 
before, or compromising with, our spiritual 
myths and values’ (p.6). Explicitly, in the 
extracts from his own work, Plutoland, but also 
implicitly throughout this book, Awad is trying 
to convey the richness of human possibility and 
creativity that can be uncovered if we eliminate 
unthinking invocation of the divine as source 
and sanction of our conduct. 

It is this talismanic reverence for an alleged 
final revelation and for the language ın which it 
was made which Awad argues has caused the 
stultification of debate. The issues discussed 
today are, as he says, depressingly similar to 
those of the past two hundred years, but they 
need not be. This book, by drawing attention to 
the works of men who were also concerned to 
strip away some of the comforting, but finally 
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enervating myths surrounding language and 
society, is an interesting introduction to the 
subject for those previously unacquainted with 
the central debates of Egyptian, and by implica- 
tion, Arab intellectual life. With a guide as 
stimulating and, at times, as provocative as 
Louis Awad, they will emerge, one hopes, with a 
sense of the foundations of contemporary 
culture, as well as with a yardstick against which 
to judge the claims of many of the self-pro- 
claimed ‘ innovators ' of our age. 


CHARLES TRIPP 


KHALIL SHAIKH: Der Teufel in der 
modernen arabischen Literatur: die 
Rezeption eines europüischen Motivs 
in der arabischen Belletristik, 
Dramatik und Poesie des 19. und 
20. Jahrhunderts. (Islamkundliche 
Untersuchungen, Bd. 118.) 283 pp. 
Berlin: Klaus Schwarz Verlag, 1986. 


As the subtitle indicates, the present work (a 
Bonn thesis) belongs to that segment of com- 
parative literature dealing with the transmission 
of thematic material between cultures. It 1s thus 
partly concerned with charting the incidence of 
a given bundle of motifs of extraneous prov- 
enance, but also with the far more complex issue 
of analysing the ways in which they are put to 
use, which here cover virtually the whole spec- 
trum from the straightforward adaptation of 
alien material to subtle attempts at integration, 
including, interestingly, cases in which the 
imported motif may be employed to symbolize 
its culture of origin. 

Assimilation of the devil as portrayed in 
European literature—principally by Milton and 
Goethe—could hardly take place without 
reference both to his Islamic manifestation and 
to his previous appearances in Arabic literature, 
and it is with these that the brief first section is 
concerned From the theologically serious 
beginning, including as perhaps its most stnking 
aspect—especially when foreshadowing modern 
interest in al-Hallij—reference to a Süfi defence 
of Satan, whose rebellion is seen both as expres- 
sion of love (pure monotheism) and as tragic 
(since preordained), the author moves on to 
focus on the frivolous and ironic role of the 
devil in literature (and other arts): as source of 
inspiration for Ibrahim and Ishaq al-Mawsili, 
for example, or as accomplice to Abii Nuwas. 
The treatment here 1s sound, although it could 
be argued that greater prominence might with 
benefit have been accorded to the pre-Islamic 
concept of shaytdn as daemon. 

In the second and much longer section the 
author turns to his subject proper, examining 
two main thematic areas. the devil as outsider 
(successively rebel, reformer, and martyr); and 
as the tempter of human protagonists, 
principally Faust, thereby introducing a further 
significant figure from the specifically European 
literary heritage. Not surprisingly, considerable 
importance 1s attached to works by al-'Aqqad, 
Shukri, Rayhani and Jibràn, all, in their very 
different ways, members of a pioneer generation 
of iconoclastic writers familiar with one or more 
European literatures. Here the main strands are 
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metaphysical and ethical, the dilemmas con- 
fronted less Satan’s than the author’s. Indeed, 
the figure of the devil, especially in those works 
commenting ironically on the conduct of human 
affairs, 1s sometimes reduced (in rough parallel, 
interestingly, to his descent in English literature 
from the eloquent grandeur of Milton to the 
ratiocinative seediness of Shaw) from the status 
of protagonist to that of a convenient mouth- 
piece through which provocative or revolution- 
ary views could more safely be articulated But 
such may at least be viewed as a more vital and 
productive use than that offered by Tawfiq al- 
Hakim, in whose works—Nahw haydh afdal 
excepted—the devil] mainly serves as just 
another stage-prop in his continuing explora- 
tion of the stale dichotomy of Life and Art 

Other major writers to whom due attention is 
given include Mahmüd Taymur and Najib 
Mahfüz In relation to the latter, particular 
reference is made, inevitably, to the portrayal of 
Idris/Iblis in Awlad háratinà, but also, surpris- 
ingly, to that of Mahjub in a/-Qdahura al-jadida 
who, for all that he is as woodenly exemplary as 
the other main characters, 1s hardly convincing 
as a Satanic surrogate. 

Considerable variety 1s also encountered in 
the several treatments of the Faust/ 
Mephistopheles patr who, nevertheless, are 
more often than not drawn into the world of 
political/social allegory. Here the author begins 
with a useful historical account of Arab respon- 
ses to Goethe, while the subsequent thematic 
survey points up, as much if not more than 
previous sections, the general strengths and 
weaknesses of the work. The latter reside 
pnrncipally in the tendency to devote excessive 
space simply to providing detailed plot sum- 
maries which distract from more urgent (even if 
intractable) issues relating to the reception and 
influence of the works in question—although it 
should be stressed that the author is capable of 
sensitivity when treating cognate topics 1n the 
more general field of cultural transfer and adap- 
tation. The former may be identified in the lucid 
overall structure, and in particular in the exten- 
sive trawling that has been undertaken in poorly 
charted waters, thus allowing us to look not 
only at the well-known major figures but also to 
acquire valuable insights into the various ways 
in which less gifted writers have endeavoured to 
utilize this material. 


OWEN WRIGHT 


‘ABD AL-RAHIM ‘ABD AL-RAHMAN 
‘ABD AL-RAHIM (ed.): Tardgim al- 
sawa'‘ig ft wüqgi'at al-sanájiq, par 
Ibrahim b. Abi Bakr al-Sawálihi al- 
‘Uft al-Hanbali. (Textes Arabes et 
Etudes Islamiques, tom. XXIV.) vil, 
18l pp. [in Arabic] Le Caire: 
Institut Francais d'Archéologie 
Orientale du Caire, 1986. 

In his preface, the editor comments on the 
changed attitude of scholars in recent years 
towards Ottoman Egypt, and the appreciation 
of the ‘énorme patrimotne’ of archival and 


other sources which make possible a rewriting 
of the history of the period. He himself has 
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already made several contnbutions towards the 
publication of these sources, notably by his 
edition of the early eighteenth-century chronicle 
by Ahmad Shalabi (Celebi) b. ‘Abd al-Ghani, 
Awdah al-Isharat (Cairo, 1978). 

The editor’s introduction to the present work 
' first outlines the political situation ın Egypt in 
the second half of the seventeenth century. 
Secondly, he discusses the manuscripts of 
Tardjim al-sawa'iq and its authorship It was 
written by a certain Ibrahim b. Abi Bakr al- 
Salihi, or al-Sawalihi as the name appears on 
the title-page of one manuscript Tbe same title- 
page tells us that he was a man of religion and a 
scholar (al-imám al-‘alim al-‘allama), but any 
further information about him must be 
obtained by inference from what he wrote. The 
editor has collated four manuscripts of the 
work, now found respectively in Cairo (Dar al- 
Kutub, MS Ta'rikh 2269), Munich (Bayerische 
Staatsbibliothek, MS Arab 415), Paris (Biblio- 
théque Nationale, MS arabe 843) and Sofia 
(Bulgarian National Library, MS A 1277), He 
uses the Munich MS as the basis of his text, as 
he believes 1t to be the primary copy (al-nuskha 
al-umm, p. 12; al-nuskha al-asliyya, p. 17). This, 
however, 1s not quite clear In the introduction 
(p 12), he states that the colophon of the 
Munich MS says that the author finished the 
compilation Gam‘) and the writing (tahrir) of 
the book on 26 Rajab 1071/27 March 1661 
(actually the printed text on p. 162 says yawm 
sádis ‘ashar Rajab), and the copyist finished his 
work on 26 Rabr II 1072/19 December 1661 
But elsewhere (p 13) he says that the copying of 
the Paris MS was completed on 17 Ramadàn 
1071/16 May 1661, which would give it several 
months’ priority to the Munich MS The latter, 
in fact, gives yet another date (not mentioned by 
the editor) in its colophon, which seems to be 
both confused and slightly damaged. This is 
‘the completion of the compilation of this’ (al- 
fardégh min jam‘ hüdhihi) on Wednesday, 17 
Shawwal 1071/15 June 1661. It is difficult to see 
how these dates can be reconciled. The editor 
supplies photographs of the title pages of the 
manuscripts; photographs of their colophons 
also would have been useful 

With regard to the body of the text, Ibrahim 
b. Abi Bakr states (p 23) that it is divided into 
an introduction, three chapters and a conclu- 
sion The introduction, the first chapter and the 
conclusion are religious homilies, inculcating at 
some length the duty of submission to the 
destiny foreordained by God, and of obedience 
to earthly powers, 1e the Ottoman sultan and 
his viceroy in Egypt. He points out to his 
readers (pp.26, 42) that he has treated the 
subjects under discussion more fully tn his work 
Haqá'iq al-‘uyiin al-bügira. Modern readers, 
however, wil probably be less interested in 
these tedious theological expositions (curiously 
analogous to the preaching of passive obedience 
by contemporary High Church divines in Eng- 
land) than in the lively accounts of political 
troubles in seventeenth-century Egypt con- 
tained in the second and third chapters. These 
are out of chronological order. The third chap- 
ter (pp. 93-107) deals with the earlier incident, 
was the first to be written, and 1s a piece of 
writing complete 1n itself with a basmala and 
formal opening, and an equally formal conclu- 
sion. It gives an account, in effect a diary, of the 
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revolt of the powerful Faqart war-lord, 
Muhammad Bey, governor of Jirja, and its 
suppression by an expedition headed by the 
viceroy in 1069/1659 It was written, the author 
tells us, at the instigation of his dearest friend, 
‘Al Jurbaji (1.e. Çorbacı) al-Jamal, who lived ın 
the territory of Rosetta This person 1s not 
otherwise known, but he 1s an interesting indica- 
tion of a link between two diverse elements ın 
seventeenth-century Egyptian society In. the 
Cairo MS this chapter is lacking, its place being 
taken, according to the editor (p. 11), by four 
pieces which bring the chronicle of events down 
to 1113/1701 The second chapter (pp. 43-92), 
the real historical core of the work, deals with 
‘the conflict of the beys’ (wági'at al-sandj1q) in 
1071/1660, which began as a local dispute 
between two tax-farmers and escalated into a 
factional struggle between the great beylical 
neo-Mamlük households of the Faqariyya and 
the Qasimiyya. In its course, the Faqariyya 
opposed the Ottoman viceroy, who, supported 
by their rivals, the Qasimiyya, succeeded in 
breaking up and destroymg the rebel house- 
hold Again we are given a-day-to-day account 
of events. On this occasion, the author says 
(p. 22) that he was asked to write by ba'd al-sáda 
al-kiram, which suggests a member of the 
Islamic aristocracy of descendants of the Pro- 
phei—a remarkable contrast to the Ottoman 
officer who had prompted his earlier essay. 

To the histonan of Ottoman Egypt, Tarajim 
al-sawa‘ig 1s a work of considerable value. It 
presents a detailed account of incidents at the 
time when power and authority in Egypt were 
passing from the Ottomans to the neo- 
Mamluks, and when moreover the latter were 
showing the early symptoms of that inveterate 
and short-sighted factionalism which was to 
characterize their politics, and weaken their 
force until their final overthrow by Muhammad 
“Alt Pasha. It would be interesting to trace the 
use made of this work by later chroniclers. The 
anonymous and stil unpublished Zubdat 
tkhugar ta'rikh muluk Misr (British Library, MS 
Add.9972), which goes down to 1111/1699— 
1700, gives accounts of these two incidents 
closely resembling those in Tarajim al-sawa‘iq, 
although the phraseology 1s different and more 
colloquial The editor notes (p 15) that Ibrahim 
b. Abi Bakr, while scrupulous in his recording 
of events, has a clear political standpoint 1n his 
support for authority and opposition to the 
Faqariyya. In this respect, therefore, the work 
as a propagandist pamphlet belongs to the same 
genre as the spurious genealogy Qahr al-wujüh 
al-‘abisa, written somewhat earlier by an 
anonymous ‘Glim to boost and legitimize the 
pretentions of Ridwan Bey al-Faqari (cf my 
article, ' The exalted lineage of Ridwan Bey’, 
BSOAS, xxu, 2, 1959, 221-30) 


P M. HOLT 


JACOB LASSNER: Islamic revolution and 
historical memory: an inquiry into 
the art of ‘Abbdsid apologetics. 
(American Oriental Series, vol. 66.) 
xv, 156 pp. New Haven, Connecti- 
E American Oriental Society, 
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That historians of the Arabs are finally giving 
explicit attention to methodological issues is 
undoubtedly to be considered a sign of vitality 
in the area of study. Lassner’s interest 1n this 
volume 1s the ‘Abbasid revolution and he 
recounts in the preface how he initially started 
with the plan of writing a narrative history but 
ended up with a study dealing more with textual 
Issues connected to the sources. While, as he 
recognizes, this will end up less than satisfactory 
to those with a strong positivist attitude who 
wish to read an account of ‘what actually 
happened ’, this is how it must be. 

Lassner does not believe, however, in the 
impossibility of producing historica] data from 
literary sources. In his words, ‘[e]mbedded in 
the tendentious accounts of former times are 
echoes, however faint, of real events’ (p xv, 
also pp 13-14). While his interest certainly 1s in 
the actual] process of the creation of those 
* tendentious accounts ', he, hke most historians 
I suppose, is always willing to attempt to discern 
those faint traces of ‘real events’, even if this 
does require a massive construction of conjec- 
ture upon conjecture. Lassner’s best attempt at 
telling us just how he goes about this latter task 
is to say that one must be ' sensitive to problems 
of narrative strategy ' (p. 14). 

The work 1s divided into three sections: one 
methodological and two ' case studies' dealing 
with aspects of the 'Abbasid revolution 
Appended to this 1s a series of charts of genea- 
logical descent which are useful for keeping the 
various personages straight in the overall 
historical picture. 

The methodological chapter (pp 3-36: 
* Apologetics, historical writing, interpreting the 
past’) serves to introduce and elucidate the 
approach and speaks of the efforts of ‘Abbasid 
propaganda to picture the revolution as a return 
to the pristine conditions of earlier time, using 
the figure of Muhammad and his era as a model 
Obvious elements of this are related to the 
emphasis on the genealogical descent of the 
'Abbasids which became so crucial and pro- 
vided an explicit prop for their legitimacy This, 
however, required that history be rewritten, 
reworked or invented to support such a 
theoretical model. Such was necessary to shore 
up the ‘Abbasids against those revolutionary 
forces who were still active, especially the 'Alids. 

Lassner asserts that one must be careful not 
to assume that all history is being rewritten, for 
there 1s always the possibility of historical 
events being consciously imitated at a later 
point in time, His statement that imitation of 
Muhammad was a ' deeply embedded ' need at 
the time of the 'Abbasid revolution, however, 
seems rather doubtful to me: this is the argu- 
ment over the status of the sunna of Muham- 
mad. Certainly one can see, by means of Lass- 
ner's work, the use of the figure of Mubammad 
by the ‘Abbasids to justify their rule; that this 
very use of Muhammad was ın fact a part of 
their inventiveness in the search for legitimacy 
and not a historical given at the time would 
seem to need to be taken a bit more seriously, it 
seems to me. This is especially so, given that so 
many of the sources being considered come at 
least a century after the events being 
legitimated. 

One example given as an introduction to the 
issues of the overall book concerns the account 
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of Muhammad's death in Ibn Ishaq’s Sira 
(pp.15-19, 33-6) where Lassner sees the 
triumph of ‘Abbasid propaganda over ‘Alid 
claims by means of ‘indirect discourse and the 
subtle economy with which [the author] argued 
his case’ (p. 19). I find it striking that Lassner at 
no point makes reference to Wansbrough's 
analysis of the Sira as found in The sectarian 
milieu (Oxford, 1978) but such omuission is 
indicative of the difference, I think, between 
literary analysis and  Lassners historical 
research, despite an abundant use of the jargon 
of the hterary establishment (including a 
singularly appropriate use of ‘reader 
response’ explicitly connected to ‘author’s 
intention °), this mode of discourse in Lassner’s 
prose rarely amounts to anything significant in 
terms of the methodology Behind all the words 
it is hard to avoid the sense of seeing a tradi- 
tional historian being a bit more cautious than 
in the ‘good old days” when positivism was 
rampant. The change, at least 1n this instance, 
would seem to be more cosmetic than paradig- 
matic. 

Lassner's ‘ case studies ' are detailed and tech- 
nical, dealing with a number of people and how 
they are pictured in the historical sources. In the 
case of ‘Ali b. ‘Abd Allah b ‘Abbas (pp. 39-54), 
Lassner's concern is to find traces of the work of 
‘Abbasid apologists and their attempts to pro- 
vide a suitable history of the ruling house’s 
‘revolutionary spirit’; this was an essential ele- 
ment of the picture of the ‘Abbasids as 
legitimate rulers, rather than the 'Alids who had 
their own history of revolutionary activity 
against the Umayyads especially as located in 
the person of al-Husayn. The story of Abu 
Hashim b Muhammad b al-Hanafiyya and the 
transfer of his authonty to Muhammad b. ‘Al, 
the father of the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Mansur 
(pp. 55-71), are shown to have served once 
again to undermine ‘Ald claims to legitimacy 
and to establish al-Mansür's own questionable 
status within hus family; the crucial element of 
the creative historical writing of the ‘Abbasids 1s 
to put their legitimacy in terms of a prophecy by 
Abii Hashim. Bukayr ton Mahan, the Kufan 
revolutionary sent to Khurásàn by Muhammad 
ibn ‘Ali, and Abü Muslim al-Khurasant take up 
part III of the book (pp. 75-133). For the 
account of the former, history from the time of 
Muhammad serves as a model for contempor- 
ary action against the Umayyads by ' invoking 
memories of the glorious past' and drawing 
parallels to Bukayr's own role in the ‘Abbasid 
uprising The latter's story is examined for the 
way in which history was modified 1n order to 
legitimate the execution, ordered by the caliph 
al-Mansur, of this apparently faithful servant 
after his service to the revolutionary cause. 

Historians concerned with the detatls of the 
‘Abbasid uprising as well as the process of 
legitimization of power are sure to find this 
book of interest. 


A RIPPIN 


P. J. Vatixiotis: Islam and the state. v, 
136 pp. London, New York and 
Sydney: Croom Helm, 1987. £22.50. 


The substance of this topical, and unfailingly 
stimulating and thought-provoking book is 
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contained within six business-like chapters. 
These are concerned with: an important and 
extensive introduction; ‘Islam and the state: a 
historical survey ' (ch. i), ‘Islam and the nation 
state: an enduring contradiction’ (ch. ii); ‘ The 
return of Islam to politics or radical Islam: 
promise and reality’ (ch.1ii); ‘Islam and 
nationalism: the problem of secularism ’ (ch. iv); 
* The obstacles to plural politics and a pluralist 
polity in Islam. non-Muslims’ (ch.v); and 
‘Islam and Europe conflict or cooperation’ 
(ch. vi) (the contents as numbered in the blurb 
do not entirely correspond to this order). 

These studies began in the Patten Foundation 
Lectures which the author delivered in Indiana 
University ın 1982-3 


‘To say too much could well demolish my 
non-specialist audience and generate more 
heat than light. To dismiss the subject in a 
very captious treatment was to risk offending 
both my audience and my Musitm colleagues 
and friends. I settled on a concise introduc- 
tion of the salient features of a potential full 
treatment of the subject from an historical, 
doctrinal-legal and existential perspective.’ 


Concise is indeed correct, yet the impression 
left by the book, once read, 1s rather different It 
is remarkable how much information there 1s 
within it and all this is presented without 
resource to copious notes, although those that 
are there add appreciably to the value of the 
book Its success is owed to Vatikiotis’s very 
readable style, its clarity, lack of padding and 
digression, and to the fact that the chapters 
hang well together, the themes running through 
the book from start to finish’ 


‘May I remind my reader once again that 
what is presented here relates to an interpret- 
ation of the relation between religion and 
politics in Islam ın general, and its relation to 
the state and the nation-state in particular. 
The content and approach are not based on a 
strictly theoretical examination of ideas in 
Islam, but on the relation of these 1deas to 
political events—to the historical experience 
of Muslim society, and the evolution of 
Islamic belief and practice in the crucible of 
actual experience ' (p. 3). 


Vatikiotis's studies, none the less, stem from 
other classic, 1f now dated, attempts to charter 
the course of * Whither Islam’, by E. I. Rosen- 
thal, H A R. Gibb, C. C Adams and W.C 
Smith. On the other hand, it 1s precisely the 
stimulus of personal friendship, or the drawing 
upon of fresh, even little known, sources of 
recent Muslim thinking on these themes that 
offers much of the original outlook which 1s 
here set forth, figures such as Louis Awad, 
Tawfiq al-Hakim, Boutros-Ghali, Magdi 
Wahba, and especially the authors in Egypt 
listed on pages 84 and 85. 

Dr. Yusuf al-Qardawi (whose name does not 
figure in the index), who is closely associated 
with the Muslim Brothers, and Abu al-Hasan 
al-Nadvi (sic) and his disciple, Sayyid Qutb, are 
extensively cited and their contribution to the 
debate assessed with particular regard to their 
published writings, 

The final chapter, ‘Islam and Europe: con- 
flict or cooperation? ’, is a succinct exposition of 
the growing divergence and conflict which 
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developed in the Mediterranean since the 
cultural ‘rupture’ betwixt Christendom and 
Dar al-Islam at the time of the Renaissance and 
up to the present day. Yet, here, Vatikiotis, 
although maitaming a tight control of his 
argument and a firm grip on his material sails 
dangerously amidst the reefs of generalization. 
Nowhere is * Europe’ (or indeed ‘ Islam’ in any 
meaningful way either) defined within its chang- 
ing contexts Are we speaking here of Western 
Europe, or the whole of Europe (n. 13, p 123 
even suggests that parts of Eastern Europe are 
not excluded), or the EEC, or all these, or 
simply * Christendom '? On page 101, he sees the 
link between the Maghrib and the Mashriq as 
‘tenuous’ and ‘abrasive’ Yet other evidence 
would suggest that over the last thousand years 
the links, at scholarly level, were continuous 
and fruitful, more especialy within the Süfi 
turuq, and not only among the scholars, for at a 
popular level the whole ‘saga’ of the Hilalis 
would seem to stress a unity of sentiment which 
was far from weak. Furthermore, is the divide 
between the north and the south of the Mediter- 
ranean so deep and so diverse (p. 105)? Ellen 
Friedman, in her study of the Spanish, and 
indeed Christian, captives in North Africa in the 
‘early Modern Age’ (University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1983) speaks of the Christian captives as 
playing a ‘vital role in the economies and 
societies of the North African states’ (p. 8) On 
the northern shore ‘ the psychological impact of 
the conflict was not confined to coastal regions. 
The problem of captives m North Africa was a 
phenomenon that deeply pervaded all of 
Spanish society and influenced the Spanish 
outiook on life (ibid , 166)". Can we dismiss the 
ancient cultural unity of the Mediterranean as 
having no role to play (even unconsciously) in 
the Muslim dialogue with ‘Europe’, at least 
with Southern Europe? Should we also dismiss 
the attempts by Morocco's leaders to join their 
country to Europe by a bridge, or by a tunnel, 
or indeed her king's recent attempt, though 
futile, to join the EEC, as mere playboy politics? 
Can we also now say that the Ottoman military 
thrust into the Balkans and Europe hardly left 
‘a cultural-civilizational imprint’ (p 102), in 
view of current Islamic religious resurgence in 
Bosnia and Kosovo? 

Vatikiotis eschews predictions ‘In black 
moments of despair, one could easily feel like 
medieval man, waiting for the “ bang " 1f he is 
faithless, or the Second Coming if he is a 
believer ' He sums up the ' European's' view of 
Islam today as seeing Arab rulers and states and 
individuals perceiving their collective interest in 
terms of the solidarity of the Community of 
Believers and a struggle for prestige and power 
against the world outside. There is a constant 
tension experienced by Muslims in their rela- 
tions with the non-Muslim world Their feeling 
of alienation from it will continue to influence 
their response to events. Muslims are commit- 
ted to a different scale of values, virtues and 
ethic, regardless of the imported secular ration- 
alizations they may adumbrate for their com- 
mitment. Yet, even ' European’ values are in a 
state of flux and it ıs difficult to see the situation 
of confrontation Vatikiotis presents as perma- 
nent, particularly with the rise of fundamental- 
ism in the United States, which is as unaccept- 
able to the ‘ European’ as it is to the Muslim 
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(and especially the Palestinian), and in another 
part of the World of Islam, Africa, where Third 
World Christianity presents a quite new con- 
frontation to Islam and its claims. 

The chapters in this book, as is already 
apparent, offer a wide variety of views which are 
eminently suitable for students’ attentions, 
within a university and outside it Vatikiotis 
does not refer to current thinking on parallel 
lines elsewhere in Europe, though something of 
the same terrain as his is surveyed by Mohamed 
Arkoun in his article, ‘Emergences et pro- 
blémes dans le monde musulman contemporain 
(1960-1985) (IEslamochristiana, 12, 1986, 135- 
61). Arkoun concludes by saying that tradi- 
tional Western ' stereotypes ' are inadequate for 
the analysis of the meaning and the range of the 
Islamic revival Having passed through phases 
of liberation, national euphoria, and disillusion, 
Islam ' finds itself pressed into service by ail 
sectors of society’ In order to build a nation, 
the leaders 1nvoke Islam to add a veneer of 
legitimacy to their own improvizations. The 
Islamic model 1s expected to free states from 
dependence in the spheres of technology, 
finance and food production. Apologetic 
Muslim literature is marked by an ‘ absence of 
true creativity’. The new Islamic identity may 
be ideologically stronger but intellectually less 
lucid. Islam and the State clearly cries out for 
far fuller treatment. 


H. T. NORRIS 


HAZEM BEBLAWI and GIACOMO 
Luciani (ed.): The rentier state. 
(Nation, State and Integration in 
the Arab world.) [xi], 240 pp. 
London: Croom Helm [and] the 
Istituto Affari Internazionali, 1987. 


This 1s the second book of a four-volume 
project on the Nation, State and Integration in 
the Arab World. It consists of ten essays by 
eleven authors trying to relate to the broad 
theme of the evolution of the economic role and 
foundations of the state, a role which is purport- 
edly explained by extraordinary reliance on 
incomes derived from exogenous sources 
(foreign aid, workers’ remittances and minerals 
or other rents), described by the familiar con- 
cepts of rentier income and the rentier state 

The first essay (by Thomas Stauffer) outlines 
an interesting attempt to re-measure gross 
domestic and national products in a manner 
which discounts such rentier sources of income 
so that more comparable indicators of national 
incomes may be derived. The main difficulty 
here seems to centre on the estimation of 
multiplier effects of rentier income. In the 
second essay (Hazem Beblaw:), the emphasis 1s 
on how the oil income accruing to the Arab 
states has spread a new mentality and behaviour 
pattern of dependence on incomes 1n excess of 
what might legitimately be accounted for by 
work The concept of rentier income 1s used asa 
catch-all phrase: '(rentier incomes) are all 
consequences of the oil phenomenon ... we are 
living in a rentier universe which has affected 
the state and the citizen" (p. 62). There is a 
tendency here to sound as though one is labour- 
ing the obvious without in effect explaining 
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much In this essay in particular, as well as the 
book as a whole, there seems to be a lack of 
awareness of research done on the political 
economy of rent-seeking behaviour (particu- 
larly by Anne Krueger and James Buchanan 
and associates) and how it relates to the 
economic system. The third essay (Giacomo 
Luciani) describes essentially the same distinc- 
tton of rentier and non-rentier states using the 
terms allocation vs production states, without 
evidently adding anything substantively new. 
The fourth essay (Mahmoud Abdel-Fadil) 
endeavours to analyse the macro-economic 
behaviour of the Arab oil-rentier state function- 
Ing as an intermediary between the oil sector 
and the rest of the economy. The author con- 
cludes that in the circumstances of the oil- 
exporting countries, it 1s unlikely that the rate of 
ou depletion will be temporally co-ordinated 
with the achievement of maximum economic 
development and diversification of therr 
domestic economies: an ideal easy to state but 
difficult to measure unambiguously, let alone 
fulfil. The fifth essay (Michel Chatelus) sets out 
to consider the attitudes and policies of Arab 
states towards the development of industry and 
services on the basis of the distinction between 
‘production economies’ and ‘circulation 
economies’ Little of substance 1s thus gained; 
the author concludes that this simple dichotomy 
“1s increasingly confused’. The sixth essay 
(Hamid Ait Amara) describes the familiar 
retreat of agriculture and the increasing 
dependence on food imports, but asserts that 
various rentier incomes, such as workers’ remut- 
tances, have considerably improved rural 
standards of living. The seventh essay (Dirk 
Vandewalle) tries to compare (but in rather 
vague and general terms) the pohtical character- 
istics of the so-called allocation state as 
observed in Libya and Algerta. The eighth essay 
(Fathallah Oulalou and Larbi Jaidi) describes 
the evolution of tax revenues in the five 
Maghreb countries and concludes that there has 
been little change since independence, but that 
there are marked differences in the way the five 
states finance their budget deficits. The implica- 
tions of these variations for the economic role 
and behaviour of the states in question are not 
pursued; hence the lack of a hnk with the 
underlying theme of the book. This is also the 
case in the comparison of the development of 
taxation and other sources of state income in 
Jordan, Egypt and Kuwait, the subject of the 
ninth essay (by Hesham Garaibeh). The tenth 
chapter (by Afsaneh Najmabadi) appears to be 
an uneasy addition to a volume devoted to the 
Arab World since it deals with the case of Iran, 
describing some of the effects of the emergence 
and rapid rise of oil revenues 1n what is called 
the depoliticization of a rentrer state. But the 
author concludes that the legitimacy which has 
been acquired by the Islamic Republic ' can, 1n 
theory, mesh better with a rentier state’. 

I have found it necessary to indicate what 
each essay attempted to do because the ten 
essays do not seem to me to have been edited 
into a coherent volume. There is sadly too much 
repetitiveness, expressing the same observations 
in different words, with hardly any progressive 
development of argument. Nor is one left with 
the impression of a rigorous research process in 
which problems are appropriately identified and 
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findings appraised. The claim made that ‘ this 
major research project 1s the most important 
inquiry into the fundamental political structure 
of the Arab World yet undertaken’, seems 
extravagant, to say the least When one is told 
that five international institutions contributed 
to the funding of the research project, and to 
financing its two international conferences, the 
outcome as presented in this volume seems to be 
further diminished. 


ADAM K. SELBY 


ANDREW RIPPIN and JAN KNAPPERT 
(ed. and tr.): Textual sources for the 
study of Islam. (Textual Sources for 
the Study of Religion.) x, 209 pp. 
Manchester: Manchester University 
Press, 1986. 


This anthology of Islamic texts ın English 
translation, which is intended ‘primarily for 
students in higher education 1n universities and 
colleges °, consists mainly of material appearing 
here for the first time in translations especially 
prepared by the two editors, but ıt also includes 
extracts from translations by other scholars and 
p available. The work is distinguished 

y its wide range and the care which has clearly 
gone into the selection of texts for 1nclusion. To 
select from the vast range of Islamic literature a 
number of texts which would give a representa- 
tive view of what the editors call ‘the entire 
Islamic phenomenon ’, for a book of about 200 
pages, must have been a daunting task. Atten- 
tion has understandably been focused on what 
might be called the religious aspects of Islam, 
such as scripture, theology, sects, law, ritual and 
mysticism, but within those limits the texts 
chosen are marked by substantiality of content, 
by geographical, chronological and social diver- 
sity, and by an intelligent use of less well known 
authors. The section devoted to law, for 
example, gives us ‘Abd al-Qahir Baghdadi on 
the subject of allowed and prohibited food and 
methods of slaughter, Ghazzali on coitus mter- 
ruptus, Abū Bakr Effendi on zakat, and 
Marghinani on modes of divorce. Groups such 
as the Baha'is and Ahmadis are included in the 
section on sects and are represented by writings 
of their own, and there is a final section devoted 
to ‘interpretations of Islam in the modern 
world’ which has extracts from Sir Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan, Sayyid Qutb, Mawlana Maw- 
didi, Imam Khumaynt and the Universal 
Islamic Declaration of the Islamic Council of 
Europe. Naturally, one might complain of 
omissions, but such complaints are de rigueur 
about any anthology, and in this case con- 
gratulations for what is included outweigh com- 
plaints about what 1s not. 

It seems that it is envisaged that the book will 
be used primarily ın classes with a teacher to 
comment upon and elucidate the texts. Com- 
ment upon the texts in the book itself 1s restric- 
ted to an essential minimum, a result, one 
guesses, of pressures of space. To some extent 
the introductory chapter, which summarizes the 
developments within each field to which the 
extracts relate and thus sets the scene for them, 
compensates for the sparse commentary 
accompanying the extracts, and there 1s also a 
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useful bibliography which would enable the 
interested student to study context and content 
further. Nevertheless, it may be suspected that 
the average student will find some difficulty in 
using the book unaided Here the publishers 
might have been more helpful. In general, the 
lay-out is too crowded Sections and chapters 
follow one another on the same page with only a 
short extra space beween them, and the average 
student may well have difficulty in finding his or 
her way around. It 1s slightly confusing too that 
in a book where chapters, sections and subsec- 
tions are numbered, for example, 4.2.3. (chap- 
ter 4, section 2, subsection 3), and where these 
numbers are used as cross-references in the 
introduction, the sections of the introduction 
itself do not carry numbers relating to the 
relevant chapter. Thus the section on law in the 
introductory chapter 1s 1.4 whereas the sub- 
sequent chapter devoted to law is chapter 5 

If used under the direction of a well informed 
and imaginative teacher, however, this 
anthology would serve as an excellent starting 
point for a systematic and analytical examina- 
tion of Islam. Such an approach would have the 
advantage of starting from the religion's own 
self-perception, and the intrinsic interest of 
many of the passages collected here is likely to 
attract students and win their attention in a way 
which more immediately analytical or chrono- 
logical treatments, often wntten by outsiders, 
sometimes fail to do. 


G. R HAWTING 


JØRGEN S. NIELSEN: Secular justice in 
an Islamic state: mazālim under the 
Bahri Mamlūks, 662/1264-789/ 
1387. (Uitgaven van het Nederlands 
Hist.-Archaelogisch Inst. te 
Istanbul, vol. Lv.) x, 227pp., 6 
plates. Leiden: Instituut voor het 
Nabije Oosten, 1985. 


Mazalim jurisdiction signifies essentially the 
redress of wrongs through the prerogative 
power of the ruler, exercised either directly or 
by delegation to supplement or correct the 
action of the Shari'a courts This exhaustive 
monograph, which originated as a doctoral 
thesis, has a considerably wider range both of 
subject-matter and of period than its title indi- 
cates. It opens with a substantial chapter on the 
history of mazdlim jurisdiction before the 
Mamluk sultanate, followed by another on the 
medieval theory of mazalim which comprises a 
presentation of al-Mawardi’s views and sub- 
sequent developments, and a discussion of the 
relationship between mazdlim and Shari'a. The 
chronological definition of the main field of 
investigation seems somewhat arbitrary. The 
Bahri Mamluk succession of sultans began in 
648/1250, and the earliest case here considered 
(p. 140) 1s dated 658/1259: hence the opening 
date 1n the title, 662/1264, appears to be chosen 
at random. At the other end, the period is 
extended to cover the sultanate of Barqiiq (d. 
801/1399), the first of the Burji succession, the 
last dated case falling 1n 800/1398 (p. 144). 

The data which the author uses for his study 
of mazálm in this period are of two distinct 
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kinds. The first category consists of actual 
archival matenals—the documents of the 
monastery of St. Catherine in Sinai as published 
by Hans Ernst, Die mamlukischen Sultans- 
urkunden des Sinai-Klosters, Wiesbaden 1960, 
nos I-XXI. The second category comprises 
cases reported in literary sources, particularly 
the chronicles and the chancery encyclopaedia, 
Subh al-a'sha of al-Qalqashandi. The author 1s 
well aware of the limited value for his purpose 
of both these categories The Sina: documents, 
‘though valuable for formalities [i.e. as illustrat- 
ing and elucidating details of procedure] are of 
less value on the subject matter of cases, since 
they emanate from one place and result from 
petitions on essentially the same materials: pro- 
tection against raiding Bedouin and the mal- 
practice of tax officials’ (p 38). They are indeed 
the records of a community both geographically 
and socially isolated from the mass of the 
sultans’ subjects The literary reports, on the 
other hand, ‘are seldom informative on all 
aspects of cases through the various stages of 
processing’ (p 39), ‘and have survived ... 
solely because some aspect or other has caught 
the attention of the historians’ (p. 38). This is 
an important point, which might have been 
developed further. For example, 1n Case no. 22 
(p.144 and numerous other references) the 
ownership of a well is in dispute between 
Baybars and a soldier. The original source 1s the 
biography of the sultan, ai- Rawd al-zálur, writ- 
ten for him by his head chancery clerk, Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Zahir. It 1s included in a section of the 
biography which is an encomium of Baybars’s 
noble qualities and deeds, and ıt bears a suspi- 
cious similarity to earlier anecdotes of show- 
trials redounding to the glory of Nur al-Din b. 
Zangi and Saladin. The literary context of Ibn 
‘Abd al-Zahir’s narrative limits its value as an 
historical report. 

After surveying these materials, the author in 
his fourth chapter passes on to discuss the 
official site of mazàálim hearings, 1.e. dar al-‘adl 
He traces the history of places so named from 
the prototypes founded in Syria by Nir al-Din 
b. Zangi in the mid sixth/twelfth century, and 
examines in detail the ceremonial session par- 
ticularly associated with dar ai-'adl m the 
Citadel of Cairo. This was the XAtdma, the court 
held twice weekly by the Mamlük sultan, during 
which he gave public audience to petitioners, 
thus fulfilling the traditional duty of the ruler. 
The two functions were separated by Barquq in 
789/1387, when he began the practice of holding 
the mazálim sessions in the royal stables. The 
fifth chapter reviews the procedure followed 
from the submission of a petition to the grant of 
a decree by the sultan, and the sixth deals with 
the various officials who took part 1n sessions in 
dar al-‘adl. The different legal systems in opera- 
tion under the Mamlük sultanate are reviewed 
in ch vii. These were, apart from the Shari‘a, 
the elusive Mongol yása (twinned by folk- 
etymology with siyasa), the communal laws of 
Christians and Jews, customary law (‘urf), and a 
nascent international law arising from relations 
with non-Muslim territories. A chapter on the 
function of mazdlim m the Mamlük state, and a 
summary of conclusions close the body of the 
work An appendix lists and analyses the 89 
cases furnished by the Sinai documents and the 
literary sources. It 1s followed by four useful 
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nominal lists of personnel kuttāb al-sirr of 
Egypt and Damascus (secretaries), kuttāb al- 
dast (clerks 1n attendance at the khidma), and 
muftis of dar al-'adl 

A great deal of industry has clearly gone into 
assembling and interpreting data, not only from 
the author’s two groups of sources but also 
from an extensive range of works specified in 
the bibliography. It 1s unfortunate that a num- 
ber of slips have been allowed to pass uncorrec- 
ted. Thus, an intrusive and superfluous al- 
appears 1n the names of Sultan al-Ashraf Khalil 
(p.56) and Tashtamur Hummus Akhdar 
(p. 81). Nur al-Din b Zangi s incorrectly styled 
* Sultan ' (pp. 60, 61). Istabl al-Sultan 1s not ‘ the 
Royal Equerry’ but the royal stables (p. 52). 
'Alà' al-Din Aydakin al-Bunduqdari should be 
al-Bunduqdàr the nmisba belongs to his former 
mamluk, Baybars (Index etc) On p.124, a 
diagram illustrating the procedure in dealing 
with petitions according to Ibn Shith (1.e in the 
Ayyubid period, although this 1s not made 
clear) shows katib al-sirr as one of the officials 
involved, although elsewhere (p 179, n. 91) it 1s 
correctly stated that ' this title originated in the 
early Mamluk period’, Other defects must be 
ascribed to the publisher. A portion of the text 
is missing between pp. 40 and 41. The running 
heading on pp 145-7 (odd numbers) 1s incor- 
rect Finally, Plate I is a very blurred reproduc- 
tion. 


P M, HOLT 


PETER SMITH: The Babi and Baha’i 
religions: from messianic Shi'ism to 
a world religion. xiv, 243 pp. Cam- 
bridge, etc.: Cambridge University 
Press, 1987. 


The present reviewer at last feels able to write 
an enthusiastic review about a book on Baha’- 
ism by a Bahai author For years there has 
been a desperate need for a reliable, academi- 
cally sound, general introduction to the subject, 
but until now nothing remotely suitable has 
been published. Books by Bahá'is have been 
characteristically uncritical, apologetic, and as 
often as not, badly written; those by their 
opponents have displayed exactly the same 
faults 1n reverse. Most disturbing of all has been 
the appearance of recent studies by Baha'is 
purporting to be academic works based on fresh 
scholarship but which prove to be nothing but 
apologetics dressed up with a facade of learning 
(see, in particular, my reviews of W S. Hatcher 
and J.D Martin, The Bah@ifaith the emerging 
global religion, RSMES Bulletin, 13, 2, 1987, 
193-208; Asian Affairs, xvii, 3, 1986, 309-12), 

Dr. Smith's book succeeds in breaking the 
mould, as one would have expected from his 
earlier publications on the subject which were 
notable for their intelligent awareness of the 
historical, sociological, and philosophical prob- 
lems inevitably raised in the study of such a 
complex religion His book takes the reader all 
the way from the Shaykhi origins of the Babi 
movement through to contemporary Baha’ 
expansion in the Third World—4n the space of 
199 pages. For all its brevity, however, this 
work contains intelligent references to all the 
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important recent studies and provides 
numerous original observations of depth. 

Smith is a sociologist, and the greatest 
strength of the present study lies in his discus- 
sion of those areas within which he himself has 
done original work, notably the history and 
organization of the early American Baha’l com- 
munity and the elaboration of 'dominant 
motifs’ for both Babism and Baha’ism. Discus- 
sion of ‘motifs’ takes up a great part of this 
study, with three full chapters devoted to * Babi 
doctrine and dominant motifs’, ‘Dominant 
motifs in the Baha’: Faith in the East’, and 
“Modern Baha’i motifs’, as well as a sub- 
section on ‘Dominant religious concerns’ 
among early American Baha’ts. These sections 
provide a refreshing and conceptually innova- 
tive alternative to the usual diet of ‘ Baha’i 
teachings’ presented in standard introductions. 

For the orientalist, however, the value of this 
study lies in Smith’s competent handling of the 
Iranian aspects of his subject. Unlike other 
sociologists (Berger, Hampson, Mahmoudi) 
who have tackled Babi and early Baha’ history, 
Smith has made full use of all the secondary 
materials available to him, to the point where he 
has been able to make his own contribution to 
the discussion. Unlike his predecessors, Smith 
has had the advantage of access to much recent 
work on the subject by scholars using primary 
materials; but then Hatcher and Martin 
(referred to above) and others have also had 
access to this material and did not use it. 

For once, Babism 1s treated not as an early 
phase of the later ' Baha'i Faith’ but as an 
independent and in some ways antithetical 
movement. It 1s also described, for the first time 
_in a publication of this sort, as a branch of 

Twelver Shi'ism, rather than a wholly original 
religion. This 15 enormously helpful in providing 
a meaningful context for later developments 

In general, Smith does not shy away from 
most of the controversial issues that litter the 
field of Babi and Baha7 studies, such as Babi 
militancy, the succession of Subh-i Azal, nter- 
nal dissension, the tensions between liberalism 
and authoritarianism, or the presence of esotert- 
cism within a technically ‘ rationalistic ' religion. 
It is, of course, vital that these and other issues 
be brought to the fore. Standard Baha? 
accounts regularly leave the reader in the dark 
on such matters, with the result that intelligent 
interpretation of historical developments is 
rendered impossible. Even if Smith does not 
always take particular issues as far as one might 
have wished (as in the question of Azal’s suc- 
cession or the crisis following the death of 
Shoghi Effendi in 1957), he does at least set his 
reader on the path. 

If there is a general criticism to be made, it is 
that, in seeking to avoid offending what are 
admittedly very nervous Baha’ sensitivities 
while remaining faithful to the principle of 
academic honesty, I rather fear that the author 
falls into the trap of blandness Sometimes it 1s 
correct to come down on one side or the other, 
where the balance of evidence seems to favour a 
particular interpretation, but Smith regularly 
avoids doing this, particularly in the case of 
more controversial issues. 

More specifically, Smith's uncritical treat- 
ment of Bahá'ism as a ‘world religion’ gives 
rise to some uneasiness. This is the official 
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Bahàá^ evaluation of the status of the move- 
ment, and Smith seems happy to accept the 
notion that, merely because Bahá'ism has been 
(somewhat artificially) spread to a large number 
of countries, it constitutes a ‘ world faith ". 

This 1s uncertain reasoning. It is particularly 
surprising that, as a sociologist, Smith does not 
at least discuss the possibility of viewing 
Baha’ism as a ' New religious movement’, a 
term now standard in sociological work on 
groups like the Unification Church, the Interna- 
tional Society for Krishna. Consciousness, or 
Scientology. It makes a lot more sense in terms 
of sociological analysis to compare Baha’ism 
with a sect like the Unification Church or Mor- 
monism than with long-established and con- 
siderably larger religious communities like 
Islam or Christianity. Of course, it is vital to 
make it clear that Baha'is see themselves as the 
successor-faith to the earlier world religions. 
But a realistic appraisal of actual status does 
not show us anything more impressive than 
what may be seen in other large-scale new 
religions. 

It is, however, well worth making allowances 
for any such lapses Those who are unfamiliar 
with the pressures within the Bahai movement 
for intellectual conformity may not appreciate 
just how considerable an achievement this book 
is for a Baha? author. Considerable as it 1s, 
however, it 15 not the last word: but for once it 
does not claim to be 


DENIS MACEOIN 
EX 

WADE R. Goria: Sovereignty and 

leadership in Lebanon 1943-1976. 


286 pp. London: Ithaca Press, 1985 
[pub. 1986]. £17.95. 


The subject of this book 1s the history of 
Lebanon from the historic compromise of the 
National Pact to the beginnings of the civil war 
which represented the breakdown of that 
compromise. Its theme 1s the role of the za ‘ims, 
the leaders of Lebanese factions, and the 
destruction of the consensus among them which 
had permitted Lebanon to enjoy prosperity and 
stability. A principal source is interviews with 
several of the factional leaders and their 
supporters 

The particular merit of this work lies in the 
way 1n which the personalities of the factional 
chiefs are displayed through pen portraits, anec- 
dotes and analyses of their speeches and actions. 
The picture of Rashid Karami ordering his 
followers to lie down ın the mud at a cemetery 
so that he might walk dryshod over them, and 
the story of Fu'àd Shihab taking such offence at 
being cooped up with Sá'ib Salam's cigar smoke 
that he broke with the Sunni Muslim leader are 
revealing indeed. Kamal Janbalad 1s depicted as 
a man of great ambition who could not rest 
content with leadership within the Druze com- 
munity and therefore determined to change the 
whole structure of Lebanese politics so that it 
could accommodate his larger ambitions 
Indeed Goria holds Janbalad responsible for 
much of the trouble in Lebanon after 1967 and 
in his conclusion suggests that if the Druze 
leader had been given a fair and equal place 
within the national political system Janbalad 
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would not have pursued policies destructive of 
that system. But leaving aside the question of 
what a fair and equal place might be and how it 
could be related to the desires of other leaders 
for fair and equal places of their own, it 1s 
evident that the system could never have accom- 
modated Kamal Janbalad’s ambitions, which 
could be satisfied only through a new system. 
The question one should ask 1s why the old 
system could not contam Janbalad and other 
factional leaders, a question which directs our 
attention to the institutions of the state. 

Goria's book 1s less satisfactory when it deals 
with institutions, notably the Army and the 
Deuxiéme Bureau. Fu’ad Shihab is the hero of 
his book and the failure of his successors to 
carry on the great President's policies is seen as 
disastrous for Lebanon But Fu'àd Shihab’s 
strengthening of the role of the state after 1958 
had the effect of politicizing conflicts which had 
formerly taken place outside the bounds of the 
activities of the state. The Lebanese system 
depended upon a weak state 

Another factor in the collapse of the 
Lebanese system is the role of outside powers, 
notably the Palestinians, Israel and Syria. Goria 
pays more attention to this factor than he does 
to the institutional element but sees the role of 
outside powers as subordinate to that of the 
factional leaders. It was Jànbalàd's decision to 
use the Palestinians as a too] of his ambition 
which gave them importance, provoked Israeli 
retaliation and eventually led to Syrian inter- 
vention. By March 1976 Janbalad was on the 
verge of achieving his aims in Lebanon but he 
failed to persuade President Asad to allow him 
to complete the mulitary victory of the 
Palestinian/Progressive party alliance. 

Muslim and Maronite leaders alike failed to 
demonstrate true qualities of leadership, Goria 
concludes. The only solution for Lebanon's 
problems, he argues, is a secular leadership. His 
forecast, however, appears to underrate the 
strength of the Shri community under its new 
leadership and the significance of the exodus of 
Shi'is from the south to Beirut. To suppose that 
Shiis would be satisfied with a secular system 
was a plausible hypothesis in the 1960s but 1n 
the 1980s looks very dubious. 


M. E. YAPP 


M. W. DALy: Empire on the Nile: the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 1898—1934. 
xvi, 542 pp. Cambridge, etc.: Cam- 
d University Press, 1986. £40, 
$65. 


Empire on the Nile is the first attempt at a 
comprehensive history of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. Martin Daly, who co-authored with 
P.M Holt, the third edition of The history of 
the Sudan (London, 1979; 4th ed., London, 
1987) and wrote a full account of Sir Lee Stack's 
governor-generalship (British administration 
and the northern Sudan 1917-1924, Leiden, 
1980), 1s well qualified for this task. It 1s not 
surprising that a comprehensive history of the 
Condominium has not been attempted earlier. 
It was only during the 1970s and 1980s that 
detailed research on the topic began to appear 
in ever-growing volume. This was made possible 
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by the opening of the Sudan Archives, both in 
Khartoum and at Durham University, and of 
the relevant dossiers at the Public Record Office 
in London. The Durham archive ts of special 
significance since it contains most of the private 
papers of those who ruled the Sudan, in deed if 
not in name, during the period discussed in this 
volume. However, it would be wrong not to pay 
tribute to the pioneenng work of Professor Holt 
and to the encouragement he gave to many of 
his students, myself and Daly included, to 
undertake research in this neglected field. 

The Sudan, the empire on the Nile, was not 
really part of the British empire, since ıt was, at 
least on paper, administered by the co-domini, 
Great Britain and Egypt This in part explains 
one of the significant points made by Daly, 
namely, that ‘personality, ^ not policy, 
determined the course of the Condominium’ 
The Sudan Political Service attracted an élite 
administrative personnel who, once in the 
Sudan, continued to serve to the end of their 
careers. Moreover, since the Foreign Office, 
rather than the Colonial Office, supervised the 
Sudan’s policies and administration, super- 
vision was rather lax and the measure of 
independence achieved by the Anglo-Sudanese 
exceeded by far that of other colonial officers. 
Furthermore, the governors-general, from Sir 
Reginald Wingate onwards, succeeded in 
neutralizing to a large extent the control of the 
Egyptian government and of the British high- 
commissioner (later ambassador) in Cairo, 
thereby increasing their freedom of action even 
further 

The Condominium was founded on the ruins 
of the Mahdist state and as such tried to 
emphasize its civilized nature 1n contrast to its 
* fanatic and barbaric predecessors '. Provincial 
governors were instructed to ' make the govern- 
ment as great a contrast as possible to that of 
the dervishes' Pax Britannica was therefore in 
a way a continuation of the Turko-Egyptian 
regime which ruled the Sudan from 1821-85 
and became known in the Sudan as the second 
Turkiyya. But the similarity between British 
rule and that of their Turkish predecessors 
extended beyond the name The administrative 
system, the tribal policy, the encouragement of 
orthodox Islam and suppression of ' supersti- 
tious’ Süfism, as well as the policy of limiting 
education to the bare minimum, were all initi- 
ated by the first Turkiyya and carried on, with 
certain modifications, by its Anglo-Egyptian 
successors However, corruption, which had 
been part of the system under the first Turkiyya, 
when government ofticials regarded their tour 
of duty in the Sudan as a punishment and tried 
therefore to compensate themselves as swiftly 
and as much they could, ail but vanished under 
Anglo-Egyptian rule. Another important dif- 
ference was in taxation. Since Egypt rather than 
Britam covered the deficits of the Sudan, there 
was no need to increase the rate of taxation as 
had been done under Muhammad ‘Ali and his 
successors. In the second Turkiyya taxes were 
kept at an artificially low rate. 

Daly's meticulous research enables us to view 
critically every aspect of the Condomimum's 
policies, its administration as well as its major 
political considerations. Many aspects of these 
policies were already begun unofficially under 
Wingate in the years 1899-1916. However, 
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because of lack of confidence, fear of Egyptian 
opposition and, in certain instances, the 
relatively rigid control of Lord Cromer in 
Egypt, these policies were implemented 
‘without putting the dots on the i's too promi- 
nently '. This was especially true with regard to 
the government's desire to minimize what it 
regarded as the danger of Egyptian interference 
in the Sudan Already under Wingate, Egyptian 
officials were excluded from sensitive posi- 
tions—in education. for example, Egyptian 
nationalist propaganda or the propagation of 
Islam in the Southern provinces, where 
Christian missionaries were allowed to pro- 
selytize, were regarded as an acute danger long 
before 1924. When Allenby, therefore, ordered 
the Egyptians out of the Sudan, in the wake of 
Sir Lee Stack's assassination, he was executing a 
policy which had been advocated by the Sudan 
Political Service many years before. As Daly 
nghtly states, the Anglo-Sudanese would have 
loved to haul down the Egyptian flag and do 
away with dual control altogether. However, 
here they were overruled by the British govern- 
ment, whose political and financial considera- 
tions dictated a more cautious policy 

Another policy which was initiated in. the 
early years but became official only in the 1920s 
was indirect-rule, borrowed from Lord 
Lugard's experience in Nigeria. In the Sudan, 
however, tts adoption was the result of internal 
developments Since many Egyptians were 
expelled from the Sudan after 1924, and since 
the young educated Sudanese élite could not be 
trusted, 1t seemed only logical to encourage 
traditional tribal leadership and thus make 
administration both cheaper and safer. Daly 
demonstrates the folly of forcing this policy on 
the settled population of the Nile, where tribal 
leadership had all but vanished. But even in 
such promising tribal provinces as Dar Fur and 
Kordofan, the tribal leaders were generally unfit 
to rule, and many of the keen supporters of 
indirect-rule within the Sudan Political Service 
had, according to Daly, to admit its failure 
Furthermore, indirect-rule alienated the young 
Sudanese intelligentsia as well as the leaders of 
both popular and orthodox Islam. The latter 
regarded it as an attempt to undermine their 
position in the tribal regions while the young 
educated class saw its hopes of government 
employment frustrated through the advance- 
ment of uneducated tribal leaders 

One of the major goals of indirect-rule was to 
suppress Mahdism, and to stem the growing 
popularity of the Mahdri's son, Sayyid “Abd al- 
Rahman al-Mahdi It 1s in this sphere that Daly 
clearly demonstrates the — government's 
ambivalence, on the one hand, and the import- 
ance P in shaping policy, on the 
other. The Mahdists were viewed as potential 
fanatics, who had to be watched closely, espe- 
cially in view of the large numbers of West- 
Afncan pilgrims who flocked to the Mahdist 
headquarters on Aba Island. But Sayyid ‘Abd 
al-Rahman was also the most consistent sup- 
porter of British anti-Egyptian policy Hence 
within the Sudan Political Service there 
developed two schools of thought. One, headed 
by CA. Willis, director of intelligence, 
regarded the Sayyid as a prospective ally, while 
R Davies, Willis’s deputy and later successor, 
disliked and distrusted him personally and tried 
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to undermine his support However, Sayyid 
‘Abd al-Rahman emerged from the follies of 
indirect-rule not only much richer but also a 
stronger leader because the grass-roots support 
for the Mahdists was genuine and did not 
depend on the British Moreover, Anglo- 
Sudanese attitudes towards the neo-Mahdists 
were never clearly defined There was, on the 
one hand, inherent suspicion, connected with 
the memory of Gordon and Mahdist fanaticism 
in the 1880s: but, on the other hand, Britain was 
well aware of the advantages of Mahdist sup- 
port against Egypt It seems, therefore, that 
Daly tends to exaggerate somewhat the role of 
personalities in determining historical proces- 
ses While it is true that Willis’s attitude to 
Mahdism eased Sayyid ‘Abd al-Rahman’s 
phenomenal rise to prominence, the importance 
attributed to Willis’s role seems to me unwar- 
ranted (p 168). 

Daly ends the first volume with a chapter on 
economic and social development which gives 
an excellent overview, both of the country’s 
backwardness as well as of the importance of 
the Gezira cotton-growing scheme which 
throughout the Condominium remained the 
most important economic venture in the Sudan. 
Tables showing Sudan government revenue— 
expenditure, imports and exports throughout 
the years 1899—-1933— provide a useful addition 
to this chapter. 

One of the choices Daly had to make was 
whether to treat his subject chronologically or 
to focus on major issues and policies. He 
decided on a compromise, moving along 
chronologically while highlighting certain prob- 
lems, such as internal security, economic 
development, education and health, in separate 
chapters. This does not make for easy reading. 
If one wants to follow the government's policy 
towards Süfism, popular Islam and especially 
Mahdism, one 1s forced to pursue the matter 
under such headings as ‘internal security" or 
*the Sudan and the First World War', and 
under the various governors-general. 

Daly also chose to devote over 300 pages to 
the governor-generalships of Wingate and 
Stack, While the years 1899-1924 were of great 
importance in that they witnessed the founda- 
tion of the Condominium, both Wingate’s and 
Stack's periods have been covered in detail 
elsewhere (see eg, M W. Daly, British 
administration and the northern Sudan; G. War- 
burg, Zhe Sudan under Wingate 1899-1916 
London, 1971), and hence more space could 
have been devoted to the later period. 

There are one or two points on which I take 
issue with the author’s judgement. While agree- 
ing that Sudan statistics for that period are 
quite unreliable and that the depopulation of 
the Sudan under Mahdism was inflated by 
Wingate for propaganda reasons, I would ques- 
tion Daly’s claim that the Anglo-Egyptian con- 
quest shares equal responsibility (p 20). 
Similarly, when dealing with economic develop- 
ment in the years 1898-1919, Daly rightly states 
that ' early statistics [of the Condominium] are 
unreliable . and even deliberately misleading ' 
(p 192), but then goes on to quote nineteenth- 
century Turkish statistics (p. 193) without 
doubting their validity! 

The forced resignation of Sir Geoffrey Archer 
on 6 July 1926, is well related by Daly. 
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However, while he appreciates its importance he 
fails to evaluate it fully. There were in fact two 
major issues. The one which served as a peg on 
which to hang Archer’s dismissal was his speech 
on Aba Island, in which he greeted Sayyid ‘Abd 
al-Rahmàn as a dear and loyal friend and 
welcomed the support of the Ansar. He was 
accused by his council of making a speech which 
was inconsistent with the agreed policy. The 
second issue was the increased power of the 
governor-general’s council, which would have 
oe Sone in the days of Wingate or 
tack. 

Daly relates the details and concludes that 
‘the Aba incident ... can be seen more objec- 
tively now than then ... The official papers 
relating to the resignation leave a suspicion that 
the entire story has yet to be told . . .' (p. 339). I 
agree entirely, but fail to understand why he has 
not drawn more far-reaching conclusions. From 
the vantage point of the 1980s 1t seems to me 
that Archer's policy towards the Sayyid and 
Mahdism was wiser and more realistic than that 
of lus chief advisers and that his enforced 
resignation was more a test of power than a 
matter of government policy. 

Empire on the Nile 1s indispensable for any 
serious student seeking knowledge on the 
modern Sudan. The present volume takes the 
story up to 1934 when Sir John Maffey was 
replaced, as governor-general, by an old Sudan 
hand, Sir Stewart Symes. We can only hope that 
the second volume, which continues the story 
up to the end of the Condominium, on 31 
December 1955, will appear 1n the near future. 


G. R. WARBURG 


SIMON COMMANDER: The state and 
agricultural development in Egypt 
since 1973. xii, 319 pp. London: 
Ithaca Press, for the Overseas 
Development Institute, 1987. 


Egypt's agricultural sector is generally 
recognized as being central to the country's 
well-being but has also filled a very prominent, 
even an emotional, place in Egyptian's sense of 
identity. Leaders such as Sadat encouraged a 
national commitment to land reclamation and 
to fantasies that water was available to increase 
the agricultural area by as much as 60 per cent. 
Increases in agricultural production had been 
expected to follow the control of Nile waters 
with the construction of the High Dam, and 
levels of production and productivity did rise 
steadily through the 1960s. Things started to go 
wrong in the 1970s. Productivity on the old 
lands levelled off and the ineffectiveness of as 
much as 60 per cent of the ambitious 1960s land 
development schemes was revealed. These had 
been mainly located on difficult sandy tracts 
away from the familiar delta and river lowlands. 

The study is welcome because it attempts to 
evaluate the performance of the agriculture in 
the ‘ old lands’ since 1973 by which time it had 
become clear that new policies were needed if 
agricultural production was to rise further. The 
author's very useful field-work was completed 
in 1984 and his analysis covers the period when 
engineers and agricultural officials were reasses- 
sing resource options. The principal concern of 
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the study is the Egyptian labour market and 
especially an examination of the assumption of 
Egyptian planners that by the 1970s there was a 
shortage of labour in rural areas as a result of 
the emigration of large numbers of rural Egyp- 
tians to work in the Gulf, Iraq and elsewhere. 
Their response was the introduction of policies 
of mechanization, especially of water lifting and 
land preparation. Many such policies were very 
successful but since a major task, that of 
harvesting Egyptian cotton, has not proved to 
be susceptible to a mechanical solution, it is 
concluded that labour can still be a constraining 
factor. 

The book is useful in addressing issues at the 
national level and in testing in the field the 
assumptions on which government and the 
numerous international agencies have based 
their subsidy and funding decisions. It covers 
the important issues and picks up a number 
which might have eluded a less field-onentated 
economist. For example, after observing that, 
despite the reduction in the use of animals for 
lifting water, livestock numbers did not fall 
(p. 81), the author then provides an important 
analysis of the distorting consequences of the 
burgeoning demand for livestock products 

The book was completed before Egypt’s cur- 
rent Nile water crisis forced a reassessment of 
her overall agricultural options but the value of 
the book is in no way impaired. Its conclusions 
remain valid for the delta farms which provide 
upwards of 80 per cent of the country’s agri- 
cultural production and for which water will 
remain secure. The bibliography provided is 
useful and generally comprehensive although 
some important Ministry of Agriculture/ 
USAID publications (viz. ‘Strategies for 
accelerating agricultural development’, July 
1982) do not seem to have been used. The book 
is produced from readable typescript but while 
this is a permissible economy the absence of an 
index is not. The quality of the data and analysis 
will ensure that this study will automatically 
find a place on the shelves of that large com- 
munity of national and international scientists 
and officials who plan and observe Egypt’s 
agriculture. 


J. A. ALLAN 


DoGAN KuBAN: Muslim religious 
architecture. Part II: Development 
of religious architecture in later 
periods. x, 49 pp., 48 plates. Leiden: 
E.J. Brill, [1986]. Guilders 72, 
$32.75. 


An accessible summary of the main features 
and monuments of the religious architecture of 
Islam is a useful concept, and Professor Dogan 
Kuban has attempted to provide such a work in 
Muslim Religious Architecture The first part, 
published in 1974, dealt with the principle 
features of mosques and with specific monu- 
ments up to the late ninth century A.D. The 
second part, reviewed here, covers later 
mosques and commemorative buildings, 
madrasas and ribats. 

This book appears to be aimed at the general 
reader and at the student as a convenient 
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introduction and while it achieves its objective, 
is value is undermined by inaccuracies or 
1mprecise statements and its bibliography could 
be updated. It is incorrect to refer to al-Azhar as 
the earliest Fatimid mosque, without stressing 
that it 1s the earliest in Egypt. It is preceded in 
North Africa by the mosques of al-Mahdiyya, 
and Ajdabrya in Libya. The writer also over- 
states the case by suggesting that al-Azhar has 
‘completely lost its original aspect’. It has 
indeed acquired numerous later accumulations, 
but as Creswell has shown, the original Fatimid 
mosque remains clearly identifiable at the core 
of the Azhar complex. The author also observes 
that al-Azhar is modelled on the Mosque of Ibn 
Tulün, yet neglects to point out the parallels 
with the plan of the Mosque of Ajdabrya that al- 
Azhar displays. It is also curious to stress that 
the Mosque of al-Hakim is based on al-Azhar 
without mentioning the very precise parallels 
that al-Hakim shows with Ibn Tulün's mosque. 

In his observations on North African mosque 
interiors, it is surprising to learn that the 
importance of stucco 1s ‘equalled only by that 
of the Safawids of Iran’. It is difficult to under- 
stand why, among the many carved plaster 
traditions in Islam, that of the Safavids is speci- 
fied, or the grounds for this As elsewhere in the 
book, the writer cites older research as his 
source for information on North Africa. No 
mention is made of C Ewert’s and J.-P. Wis- 
shak's account of the mosque of Tinmal in 
Forschungen | zur — almohadischen Moschee 
(Mainz, 1981, 1984), which supersedes the work 
by Basset and Terrasse of 1924, cited by Kuban 

The author suggests that the mosque in 
Mamluk Egypt gradually ceased to be an 
independent space or building To support this 
view, he refers to the diminution of the mosque 
area in the madrasa complexes of Sultan 
Qala’un, Sultan Hasan and other complexes, as 
compared with the congregational mosque of 
Baybars I. Such an interpretation concentrates 
on architectural features and overlooks the reli- 
gious character of the buildings The mosque/ 
madrasa complexes of Qala'ün and Hasan 
served an entirely different purpose from 
Baybars's great congregational mosque—they 
included mosques to serve the sede of the 
1nmates of the madrasa mstitutions, whereas the 
mosque of Baybars was designed, like the earlier 
mosques of ‘Amr, Ibn Tülün, al-Azhar and al- 
Hakam, as yet another Friday mosque for the 
city. As such it 1s not really comparable in terms 
of relative space to the mosques within Mamlük 
madrasas. 

Kuban also states that the mosque of the 
khangah of Barsbay derives from a Fatimid 
model, but he specifies no antecedent. Yet he 
omits to point out that it can be compared to 
the groundplans of Mamlük mosques which 
have arcades parallel to the qibla wall in the 
same way as the Barsbay mosque. It 1s also hard 
to agree that the minarets of Mamlük Cairo 
‘consciously symbolized a power that was more 
political than religious’. It may well be suspec- 
ted that Mamlük power lay elsewhere than in 
religion, but it is hard to see how munaret 
designs demonstrate the point. 

Other opinions founder on a lack of evidence. 
Kuban declares that in the early Islamic period 
in Iran 'any larger and more representative 
mosque ... such as the first Masjid-1 Jum'a at 
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Isfahün, would be of Arab type'. This may be 
true of Isfahan, but more excavation is needed 
before 1t can be confirmed everywhere else 
Elsewhere, his views seem to have lost meaning 
through abbreviation It 1s not clear how Saljüq 
brick building development ın Iran can be com- 
pared to the development of stone building in 
Europe, without citing specific parallels. It 1s 
also misleading to the non-Arabist to imply that 
the musalla was a mosque type peculiar to 
Turco-Iranian lands. The term 1s applied to any 
area set aside for prayer and as Vcl the musalla 
is encountered all over the Islamic world The 
term 1s used especially to designate the great 
enclosures for prayers during ‘Id. 

Kuban is hardly fair in his assessment of 
Islamic architecture in India when he declares 
that ‘ owing to its syncretism it must be acknow- 
ledged as the least Islamic of the great Muslim 
architectural styles’. The incorporation of 
earlier styles into Islamic religious building has 
occurred since at least the Umayyad period, and 
to that extent all Islamic architecture represents 
an attempt to unify elements of diverse origin. 
Indian Islamic architecture displays varying 
degrees of success in achieving syncretism, but it 
is certainly wrong to declare as a broad evalua- 
tion that the result 1s more Indian than Islamic. 

While the author is on surer ground tn discus- 
sing Turkish Islamic architecture, he only 
briefly mentions the influence of pre-Islamic 
traditions on the formation of Turkish mosques 
in Asia Minor. It is particularly disconcerting to 
find no mention of the effect of Haghia Sofia on 
sixteenth-century A.D. mosques in Istanbul, 
when Byzantine buildings in the city acted as 
one of the main mspirations for the greatest 
mosques of the Ottomans. 

It 1s surprising to find that Kuban repeats al- 
Ya'qübi's explanation that the Dome of the 
Rock was intended by the Umayyads as a 
replacement for Mecca as the centre of the 
Islamic kaz. The author may prefer the view, 
but in a summary of Islamic religious architec- 
ture, he should make it clear that modern 
scholarship offers other interpretations of the 
Dome of the Rock. His fatlure to do so 1s 
curious inasmuch as Grabar’s article setting 
forth his own and other modern research on the 
issue 18 listed in the bibliography. 

Few of the works cited 1n the footnotes or the 
bibliography are later than the early 1970s, and 
to this extent, the sources are not'up to date. It 
is also reprehensible that secondary sources are 
used rather than original texts, with al-Azraqi 
cited in Creswell and Ibn Hawqal in Grabar. 
For a book so short, there are a disproportion- 
ate number of errors of spelling, typography 
and transliteration For this, the publisher is as 
much to blame as the author. More striking 
errors include Berchen for Berchem and Crabar 
for Grabar (p.1x), Qutubiyya for Kutubiyya 
(p. 3, I. 4); Cresswell for Creswell (Figs. 1, 6, 7, 
captions), Saffawids for Saffarids (p 7, 1. 7); an 
incomplete sentence (p.12, 1l. 12-15), 1ncom- 
plete page references in footnote 28, p.13; 
footnote 22, p 33, and footnote 32, p. 34, north- 
eastern for south-eastern (p. 19, 11.6-7), and al- 
Jáshankir appears variously as al-Gashankir 
and al-Jashnikir, as well as in its al-Jashankir 
form. There is no consistency of scale employed, 
with feet being used 1n the text and metres on 
some of the plans, although in most cases it 1s 
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unclear whether metres or feet are intended on 
the groundplans There is also a lack of reason- 
able uniformity between ground-plans in page 
space allotted However, the photographs selec- 
ted are welcome inasmuch as they are drawn 
from works relatively 1naccessible to the general 
reader It is unfortunate that the book requires 
more rigorous revision and up-dating than it 
has been given by its author or its editors: had it 
been revised more thoroughly, it would have 
been of greater value as a general introduction 
to the subject. 


G R. D KING 


KLAUS BRISCH (ed.): Islamische Kunst: 
Loseblattkatalog unpublizierter 
Werke aus deutschen Museen. Bd. 1: 
Glas. Bearbeitet von Jens Króger. 
Bd. 2: Metal, Stein, Stuck, Holz, 
Elfenbein, Stoffe. Bearbeitet von 
Amut Hauptmann von Gladiss und 
Jens Kröger. xii, 242 pp; xii, 292 pp. 
Mainz: Verlag Philipp von Zabern, 
1984, 1985. 


These two volumes are the first of a series 
devoted to the publication of those Islamic 
works of art, hitherto unpublished, in the 
Museums of the German Federal Republic 
This ambitious project, under the editorship of 
Dr Klaus Brisch, has got off to a fine start with 
these volumes covering the collections of the 
Museum fur Islamische Kunst ın Berlin. Each is 
in the form of an album consisting of loose 
folios, each containing up to three items with 
photographs on the one side and catalogue 
details on the other In the opinion of this 
reviewer the advantages of this system outweigh 
its obvious disadvantages. 

In the first volume devoted to glass, Dr. 
Kroger publishes 209 items selected from a total 
of 575. Apart from twelve glasses of Iranian and 
Indian origin of the eighteenth to nineteenth 
centuries, all are of the period eighth to twelfth 
centuries, from Iraq and Iran and Syria and 
Egypt, thus representating the great centres of 
glass production in the Islamic world While 
many of the pieces have been displayed 1n the 
exhibition galleries of the Museum fur Islami- 
sche Kunst, and have been described at varying 
length in the Museum’s guide catalogues, the 
essential] illustration was Jacking Particularly 
welcome are the photographs of those pieces 
described but only summarily drawn in C.J 
Lamm’s magisterial work,  Mittelatterliche 
Glaser und Steinschnittarbeiten aus dem Nahen 
Osten (1929/30). The catalogue is arranged 
according to techniques, most of which are 
represented in the period up to the twelfth 
century. The photographs are of great clarity 
and, with few exceptions, ın natural size. In 
some cases, such as vessels with moulded and 
carved decoration overrunning the base, two 
views are provided; and where necessary, tech- 
nical features such as angled facets, moulded 
and carved elements in relief are clearly shown 
in accompanying drawings. 

Volume n 1s in two parts; the first, compiled 
by Dr. Almut Hauptmann-v. Gladdis, presents 
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136 metal objects, mostly brass and bronze, 
ranging from the eighth to sixteenth century 
and representing the workshop production of 
Egypt and Syria, Iraq and Iran, Afghanistan, 
Turkestan and Anatolia. The selection, which 
has been made from a total of 400 objects, 
includes those of high quality with inlays of 
silver, gold, niello or copper, as well as others of 
utility for daily use. Here again, there are 
important pieces which were described but not 
illustrated in the original catalogue of F Sarre’s 
collection of Islamic metalwork, now ın the 
Museum fur Islamische Kunst. 

In the second part, Kroger offers a selection 
of works ın stone, stucco, wood, and ivory and a 
miscellaneous group of textiles Each has inter- 
est and value, e.g two steatite jewellery moulds 
and a rare fragment from a wood bowl painted 
in laquer with a turbaned head found in Fustat 
Among the notable acquisitions are a fine 
example of a mashribiyya, Egyptian work of the 
late fifteenth century and a wood cenotaph from 
Iran commemorating a Sufi samt who died in 
1570, previously in the Kervorkian Foundation 
Among the textiles are 1mportant early woven 
pieces from Iran or Iraq as well as from Egypt. 

Each section 1s provided with a useful 
introduction giving a succinct history of the 
relevant collections in the Museum für Islam- 
ische Kunst and bibliographical references to 
those objects not included in the present 
albums The catalogue entries contain all essen- 
tial information as well as useful observations 
on techniques Of particular value 1s the identifi- 
cation of species of wood 1n each of the entries 
for the twenty-four 1tems of wood. 

These volumes are mos: welcome and we look 
forward to the forthcoming volumes covering 
some thousand items in the Museum fur 
Völkerkunde, Munich. It is to be hoped that 
other national and public museums will emulate 
this example An obvious deterrent is the high 
and rising cost of publications of this quality 
and it 1s 1nteresting to note that the present 
venture was made possible by the generosity of 
the Stiftung Volkswagenwerk Here 1s an 
opportunity for industry in this country too to 
offer support for a similar project. 


RALPH PINDER-WILSON 


R. C. Repp: The Müfti of Istanbul: a 
study in the development of the Otto- 
man learned hierarchy. xxxi, 325 pp. 
London: Ithaca Press for the Board 
of the Faculty of Oriental Studies, 
Oxford University, 1986. £18, 
$29.95. 


By the middle of the sixteenth century, the 
seyhulislam—or Müfti of Istanbul—was the 
head of the hierarchy of 'ulemà in the Ottoman 
Empire This book is an attempt to reconstruct 
the history of the office from its obscure origins 
in the early fifteenth century to the death of the 
seyhulislam Ebü's-su'ud 1n 1574 The author has 
done this by establishing, as far as 1s possible, 
the names and sequence of the holders of the 
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office and the details of their careers. This aim 
may seem modest, but for much of this period 
of Ottoman history, the source material—or 
rather, lack of it—makes ıt difficult even to 
establish a chronology of major events. To 
establish the history of an institution and the 
careers of individuals is even more difficult, and 
often impossible. Of the seyhülislams down to 
1574, only two, Kemalpasazade and Ebü's- 
su‘ud, emerge through their writings, especially 
their much anthologized fetvās as distinctive 
personalities with distinctive modes of legal 
reasoning. For the fifteenth century, it is an 
achievement even to be able to compile a 
chronological list of the holders of the office. It 
is much to the author’s credit that he has 
succeeded in doing so 

As Dr Repp points out, the earliest list of the 
seyhiilislams is an eighteenth-century compila- 
tion by Müstakimzàde (d. 1787) The earhest 
‘ biographical’ work on the Ottoman 'ulemà is 
the Shaka'ik by Taskopruzade (d 1561), com- 
piled during the office of Ebu’s-su‘tid. Although 
Tagkóprüzade was contemporary with part of 
the period of this study and was able, in addi- 
tion, to draw on the memories of his father for 
some late fifteenth- and early sixteenth-century 
material, he wrote his ‘ biographical dictionary’ 
over a hundred years after the tenure of Molla 
Fenari, the first seyhiilislam according to 
Ottoman tradition. There 1s, in short, virtually 
no contemporary material on the seyhulisláms 
until the time of Kemálpagazáde (held office 
1525/6-1534). Even such documents as survive 
bearing their signatures often pose problems 
rather than present solutions since, as the 
author shows, these are quite often undated 
confirmatory signatures on earlier documents. 

An inevitable result of the unreliability of the 
source material 1s that, in order to establish a 
single date or other detail, the author has to use 
very complex arguments, a necessity which 
often makes ıt difficult to maintain a grasp on 
his conclusions. This ts 1n most places unavoid- 
able, but occasionally 1t would have been sim- 
pler to omit any mention of obviously valueless 
sources. For example, it might have been less 
confusing if, in using the revolts of Seyh 
Bedreddin and ' Düzme' Mustafa as reference 
points for the chronology of the career of Molla 
Fenari, the author had not made any allusion to 
the wildly erroneous account of these events in 
the work of the twentieth-century historian, 
Amasyalı Husameddin, when it 1s possible to 
construct a plausible chronology from fifteenth- 
century Sources. 

The lack of wholly reliable chronological 
data is not the only problem which faces the 
historian trying to reconstruct biographical and 
institutional history from Ottoman literary 
sources. Another problem arises from the fact 
that much of the literary material is not really 
historical ‘ Biographical’ material tends to fall 
mto the category of menükib—exemplary 
deeds—rather than of real biography. The 
examples which the author cites from the ‘ bio- 
graphies’ of Ali Cemālī are particularly good 
examples. The story of how Bàyezidll sum- 
moned Ali Cemali after seeing him in a dream, 
and how Ali Cemali refused the summons, calls 
to mind Enisi’s story of how the Bayrami Seyh, 
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Aksemseddin, refused to accept favours from 
Mehmed II. Similarly, the story of how Ali 
Cemaili intervened to stop Selim I executing 150 
corrupt Treasury officials is very unlikely to be 
literally true. It seems rather to be an exemplary 
tale, illustrating the role of the ‘ulema as 
upholders and interpreters of the shari‘a and as 
upholders of dynastic rectitude. Alt Cemali, the 
story goes, refused to condone the execution of 
the officials, on the grounds that the Sultan 
would be punished for it in the hereafter He 
also refused to condone their dismissal, on the 
grounds that it would be unfitting for Slaves of 
the Sultan to be reduced to begging However, 
he permitted the Sultan to administer punish- 
ment (ta‘zir) to them, as this lay within his 
discretion. The story illustrates, first, the view 
that the Sultan should not transgress the 
shari'a, which would not explicitly have permit- 
ted the death-penalty for the officials, and that it 
was the duty of the 'ulemá to instruct the Sultan 
in such matters. Secondly, it implies that the 
'ulemá have a role in upholding the honour and 
repute of the Dynasty. Finally, and perhaps 
most importantly, 1t recognized the ill-defined 
category of ta'zir punishments as that part of 
the shari‘a which falls within the Sultan's 
jurisdiction and discretion. By attaching this 
story to the ‘biography’ of Ali Cemali, 
Tagkóprüzáde is investing it with greater 
authority. I doubt whether it actually happened, 

It is difficult, in short, to accept much of the 
material on the seyhilislams and the Ottoman 
‘ulema in general as simple historical fact, and 
this makes it difficult, if not impossible, to 
provide answers to some of the problems which 
the author poses. An example is the question of 
whether the Ottoman 'uemà made collective 
decisions on important issues. One prece of 
evidence cited tentatively 1n favour of this view 
is Negri's account of how Murad I summoned 
the ‘ulema to receive an opinion on the 
legitimacy of delaying the gaza. This evidence is, 
however, worthless Negri himself almost 
certainly derived the story from an identical one 
in the Ottoman history by Sükrullah (c. 1460), 
and not only does Sükrullàh's history date from 
almost a century after the time of Murad I, but 
his story too obviously serves the purpose of 
justifying Ottoman warfare against fellow 
Muslims to be accepted as a fact The 'ulemá are 
collectively invoked to lend authority to the 
Ottoman claim to wage war according to the 
precepts of the shari‘a. Similarly, the clause in 
the ' Kdntinndme of Mehmed II” stating that 
“most of the ‘ulema’ had declared royal fratri- 
cide legal, seems to be an insertion made at the 
time of Mehmed III to placate public opinion 
after the execution of his nineteen brothers at 
the time of his accession 1n 1595 The clause was 
then attributed to the authoritative. figure. of 
Mehmed II. 

These fairly trivial points are not meant to 
belittle Repp's achievement, but rather to 
emphasize the often intractable difficulties of 
the subject matter The book 1s an extremely 
valuable contribution to the history of a 
hitherto little known and little understood Otto- 
man institution. 


C. H. IMBER 
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S. P. Karrov: L'Impero di Trebisonda, 
Venezia, Genova e Roma, 1204- 
1461: rapporti politici, diplomatici e 
commerciali. 321 pp. Roma: Il 
Veltro Editrice, 1986. L.35,000. 


The Italian translation of thıs work, first 
published ın Russian in 1981, will be welcome to 
those who do not know the language of the 
original In the introduction (pp 7-19) the 
author discusses the foundation of the 
Trapezuntine state, points out the geographical 
conditions and gives a brief historical outline, 
together with a list of the archival material on 
which he drew In ch 1 (pp. 29-69) he studies 
Trebizond as an international emporium, 
important since the eighth century One finds 
here a vivid description of the city and its region 
including the caravans routes and distances, the 
agricultural and mineral resources, merchants 
and craftsmen, imports and exports, and the 
role of foreign merchants and the Trapezuntine 
fleet. Chapter ii (pp 71—139) is devoted to the 
relations between Trebizond and Venice, and 
ch 11 (pp. 141-91) to those between Trebizond 
and Genoa. The author corrects several long- 
standing errors and adds new evidence derived 
from unpublished archival material. Chapter 1v 
(pp. 193-228) examines the relations between 
the Trapenzuntine Empire and the Roman 
Church and includes information about the 
Latin bishops and monasteries established in its 
territory Chapter v (pp.229—-57) examines the 
relations between Trebizond and the countries 
of Western Europe, several pages are devoted to 
Papal efforts to organize a crusade and for this 
reason a number of events dealt with in ch iv 
are treated again Then follow the conclusions 
(pp. 259-63), according to which Trebizond was 
an advanced Christian stronghold and the main 
intermediary in the commercial exchanges 
between Europe and Asia, lists of the Trapezun- 
tine emperors, the Venetian baiuli and the 
Genoese consuls, a table of custom-fees, and a 
graph illustrating the auctions of galleys 
(pp. 267-78) The bibliography 1s rich (pp 283- 
321), but unfortunately there 1s no index 

One may criticize the author’s reserve on 
certain questions, e g. the first penetration of 
Western European merchants in the Black Sea 
(p. 73). He holds that only a number of recent 
studies claim that the Byzantine Emperor 
ManuelI (in 1169) made the Black Sea ports 
accessible to the Genoese, with the exception of 
Matrakha and Rossia (1.e the sea of Azov), and 
he expresses doubts on the matter However, 
this was also the opinion of Heyd, Histoire du 
commerce, 1 (p.205), who interpreted the 
relevant passage of the chrysobull as follows: 
‘les vaisseaux marchands génois pourront 
entrer librement dans tous les ports de l'empire, 
ceux de Rossia et de Matracha exceptés, à 
moins qu'un édit postérieur ne léve cette inter- 
diction.’ The text seems clear enough and one 
can accept the old interpretation The point ıs to 
establish how long ManuelI's permission 
remained valid, for its seems that Western 
European trade in the Black Sea was disrupted 
a few years later. 

The chapter concerning the Genoese perhaps 
deserved a stronger attempt at a synthesis. 
Although the author refers to other Black Sea 
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ports, particularly those of the Crimea and the 
Maiotis, he does not seem to envisage 
Trebizond as part of the Genoese mercantile 
establishment. Hardly any attempt has been 
made to put together Genoese activities in 
Amasra, in Samsun and in Sinope These ports, 
to which the Turks repeatedly tried to attract 
the caravans en route for Trebizond, were 
perhaps of equal importance for the Genoese, as 
1s indicated by their establishment of consulates 
in those centres and by their concern for their 
fortified quarters there: Jorga (Revue de l'Orient 
Latin, 4, 1896, 83), and Banescu (Revue des 
Etudes Sud-est Européennes, 4, 1966, 576, 583; 
cf. Byzantino-bulgarica, 7, 1981, 68—71). As for 
the early presence of the Genoese ın Trebizond 
(pp. 141-3) I think that we can safely place it at 
least one decade earlier, 1.e 1n the 1270s, on the 
basis of Pachymeres, 1, 420, who reports that 
c. 1276 the Genoese exported alum to Europe 
‘from the upper regions through the Black 
Sea’. The only known alum ın those regions 1s 
that of Koloneia traded in the port of Kerasunt 
and both places belonged to the Trapezuntine 
empire at that time. 

P.39. On the mines of the region of 
Trebizond we have additional evidence of a 
somewhat later date, namely, the Ottoman 
documents of the sixteenth century published 
by A. Refik, Osmanlı devrinde Türkiye 
Madenleri (967—1200) (Istanbul, 1931). 

Pp.83-4 The Turkish attack of 1341 was 
very serious and there were rumours in the West 
that Trebizond was not ' rehabitata a christo- 
colis, sed adhuc a paganis detenta' (Die 
Chronik Johanns von Winterthur, ed. F. Baeth- 
gen, Berlin 1955 (2nd ed.), 188-9). This perhaps 
explains the restrained policy of the Venetians 

P 173. The passage from Pachymeres 1, 420, 
seems to be misunderstood. Zaccaria had not 
obtained the monopoly of the Black Sea alum, 
he was granted the mines of Phocaea and he 
suffered from the strong competition of his 
compatriots who traded 1n the Black Sea alum 

P.204 In the relations between Rome and 
Trebizond the bishopric of Tabriz holds an 
important place which 1s nor sufficiently 
explamed In the rich and famous capital of the 
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anti-Pope around 1332 (Rendiconti della Accad. 
Nazion dei Lincei, 10, 1901, 3-20) The event is 
perhaps not irrelevant to the re-organization of 
the Roman Church ın the Black Sea regions, 
which involved, according to the author, the 
appointment of a bishop in Trebizond The 
presence of a Greek Orthodox bishop in Tabnz 
seems to have been a response to the intense 
penetration of the Latins and the case of Paul 
Tagaris, who later toured Western Europe, is 
not unimportant (Miklosich-Müller, Acta et 
Diplomata, 11, 228). On Trebizond and Tabniz, 
cf also, J Papadopoulos, ‘ Une lettre de Gré- 
goire Chioniades, évêque de Tabriz’ (Mélanges 
CA.Diehl, 1, Pans, 1930, 257—62) 

Finally, four secondary bibliographical addi- 
tions may be offered. on the Genoese who left 
Trebizond in 1461, see [S. Desimoni], * Una 
colonia Genovese nella Giorgia Superiore’, 
Giornale Ligustico, 12, 1885, 141-6. To contacts 
with West European countries should be added 
those with Sigismond, King of Hungary, who 
was interested 1n the Black Sea trade, see W v. 
Stromer, ‘Konig Sigismunds Gesandte in den 
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Onent’, Festschrift fur H Heimpel, Gottingen 
1972, n, 599, idem, ‘Die Schwarzmeer- und 
Levante-Politik Sigismunds von Luxemburg’, 
Bulletin de l'Institut Belge de Rome, 44, 1974, 
601-11. On the hostilities of 1434 against the 
Genoese, see A. Agosto, ' Due lettere inedite 
sugli eventi del Cembalo e di Sorcat: in Crimea 
nel 1434', Atti della Società Ligure di Storia 
Patria, 91, 1977, 515-16. 

The book under review makes a serious con- 
tribution to the history of the relations between 
Trebizond and Western Europe. Professor 
Karpov establishes clearly the importance of 
Trebizond as a remote commercial centre by 
adding new evidence and by revising old ques- 
tions 


ELIZABETH ZACHARIADOU 


K. H. C. Basger, GisHo HONDA and 
WATARU Miki: Herb drugs and 
herbalists in Turkey. (Studia 
Culturae Islamicae, no.27.) vii, 
296 pp. Tokyo: Institute for the 
Study of Languages and Cultures of 
Asia and Africa, 1986. 


Cet ouvrage est le quatrième d'une série 
“Herbs and herbalists’ publiée dans la collec- 
tion Studia Culturae Islamicae, aprés Index of 
the Arab herbalist's materials (1976, SCI, no. 2); 
Drugs and herbalists in the Middle East (1979, 
SCI, no 8), Herb drugs and herbalists in the 
Maghrib (1982, SCI, no. 19). 

Il est le fruit d'une collaboration entre trois 
spécialistes, deux japonais et un turc Les 
enquétes, qu'ils ont menées sur le terrain en 
1983-84 les ont amenés à visiter quarante villes 
de Turquie: Adana, Adapazarı, Adıyaman, 
Afyon, Ankara, Antalya, Aydin, Balikesir, Bile- 
cik, Bitlis, Bolu, Bucak, Burdur, Bursa, Çanak- 
kale, Çorum, Denizli, Elazığ, Eskişehir, Gazian- 
tep, Isparta, Istanbul, Izmir, Kayser, 
Kahraman-Maras, Konya, Kütahya, Malatya, 
Manisa, Mardin, Mersin, Nevşehir, Nigde, 
Sakarya, Samsun, Siirt, Sivas, Sogut, Trabzon, 
Zonguldak .. et a interroger au total 96 her- 
boristes et marchands d'épices. 

L'ouvrage est divisé en trois parties inégales, 
que completent un préface et une introduction 
trés bréves, et quelques orientations biblio- 
graphiques qui auraient pu étre plus completes, 
étant donné l'importance et l'intérét du sujet 
traité (ainsi, le Professeur Asuman Baytop, 
responsable de la Chaire de Botanique Pharma- 
ceutique de la Faculté de Pharmacie de 
lUniversité d'Istanbul, dont les ouvrages et 
articles font autorite, ne figure pas sur cette 
page). 

La premiére partie traite des produits que l'on 
peut trouver actuellement en vente chez les 
herboristes Les noms turcs sont classés par 
ordre alphabétique, suivis de la dénomination 
latine et de l'appartenance à la famille Les 
auteurs y présentent quatre listes. trois cor- 
respondent aux inventaires dressés chez trois 
commerçants, de trois villes différentes 
(Istanbul, Gaziantep, Eskişehir) étudiés, sem- 
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ble-t-il, plus en détails; une quatrième regroupe 
les articles proposés par d'autres herboristes en 
Turquie. 

On s'étonne que les auteurs n’aient pas 
étendu leur enquéte au Marché aux Epices 
d'Istanbul, le Misir Çarşısı, qui fut un des 
grands centres, avec celui de Bursa, du com- 
merce des drogues et des épices exotiques rares 
et coüteuses, venues d'Arabie et d'Inde, en 
transitant par l'Egypte, d'où son appellation de 
‘Marché Egyptien" Ce haut lieu de la médecine 
et de la pharmacopée orientales a, certes, perdu 
peu à peu sa vocation première, puisqu'il ne 
compte plus aujourd'hui, sous ses coupoles, 
qu'une dizaine de droguistes-herboristes (attar, 
aktar), mais qui sont les héritiers d'une tradition 
encore vivante, surtout en milieu traditionnel, 
où l'on fart toujours appel au ince (‘ fin") aktar, 
qui s’y entend en médecine populaire. Pourquoi 
avoir ignoré également les négoces voisins— 
no.6, no 16, no 24 de la méme avenue—de 
celu: de Mehmet Barakaci Celurci a-t-1] été 
choisi pour humour dont il ne se départit 
jamais? De sa  boutique—au  no.12 de 
Yeniçeriler Caddesı, à Gemberlitag—1l expédie 
* à tous les coins du monde, et contre rembour- 
sement par mandat postal’, l'Electuaire des 
Sultans (Padisalarin macunu), composé de 41 
plantes (cf. L’article de M Nicolas, ‘ Un Electu- 
aire de Jouvence et une Féte de Printemps a 
Manisa’, dans Le Cuisinier et le Philosophe, 7\—- 
80, Parts, 1982), sa Poudre de Fleurs (Cigek 
tozu) pour grossir, et sa Tisane d'Amaigrisse- 
ment (Zayıflama Çayı). 

La deuxième partie, la plus importante, est 
une énumération des simples et de leurs actions 
thérapeutiques Elle se présente également sous 
forme de quatre listes, en turc d'abord, puis en 
anglais. Dans certains cas, les auteurs donnent 
des ' recettes ' ou des formules de remèdes aux 
vertus curatives, ainsi que la facon de les 
préparer. Ces ‘recettes’, transmises par les 
générations successives, sont presque toujours 
d'une grande simplicité. Remarquons à ce pro- 
pos que la vertu des simples n'est pas congue 
comme opérant de facon purement mécanique, 
mais que l'esprit populaire se la représente 
souvent comme agissant par une force occulte, 
de caractère quasi magique. Néammoins, les 
explications données à leur sujet sont à tendance 
rationnelle. 

La troisiéme partie recueille 352 reproduc- 
tions d'échantillons végétaux, plus quelques 
illustrations d'herboristeries. Mais les clichés, 
en noir et blanc, trop petits (7 x 4cm) et 
souvent vagues, permettent difficilement à un 
non-spécialiste d'en tirer un ensetgnement 
quelconque. Par contre, l'Index des dénomina- 
tions latines permettra au lecteur ne sachant pas 
le turc de pouvoir tout de méme consulter cet 
ouvrage, susceptible d'intéresser aussi bien le 
public profane que le public savant. 

Remercions les auteurs de cette quéte, à 
travers la Turquie, d'espèces végétales, 
aromatiques et thérapeutiques. Ce travail trés 
intéressant est présenté de facon un peu formelle 
et sévére. Quelques notes et remarques per- 
sonnelles en auraient certainement rendu la 
lecture plus attrayante. 


MICHELE NICOLAS 
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ZEYNEP ÇELIK: The remaking of 
Istanbul: portrait of an Ottoman city 
in the nineteenth century. (Publica- 
tions on the Near East, University 
of Washington, Number 2.) xviii, 
183 pp. Seattle and London: 
University of Washington Press, 
1986. $25. 


Celik's book is about the history of Istanbul 
from the Anglo-Turkish Commercial Treaty of 
1838 until the Young Turk revolution of 1908. 
It does not pretend to be an all-comprehensive 
account of the history of the City during the 
nineteenth century, but one written by an archi- 
tectural historian whose subject the author 
defines—in the words of J. Summerson—as ' the 
history of the city as an artefact’. Social, 
economic and political conditions would, as a 
result, ‘not constitute the main focus’. 

On the other hand, the book wants to be seen 
as more than a mere portrait of an Ottoman city 
(in spite of the subtitle). Celik's aim 1s to mdi- 
cate the specific place occupied by the Ottoman 
capital within the framework of comparative 
urban history: * In Europe, the second half of 
the nineteenth century was the age of the 
flourishing capitals. This period corresponds to 
the rebuilding of Paris under Napoleon III and 
his prefect Eugène Haussman (1853-72), to the 
Viennese Ringstrasse development of the 1860s, 
and to the reorganization of Rome in the 1880s 
according to Alessandro Viviant’s plan of 1882. 
In their drive to modernize Istanbul, the Otto- 
man rulers sought to emulate the European 
scene, A capital city with a contemporary 
facade would have symbolized the rejuvenation 
of the empire However, 1n contrast to the 
growing wealth of the European nations, the 
Ottoman economy was bankrupt during this 
period ’ (p. xvi), resulting in a kind of ‘ conquest 
of the city by foreign thought and enterprise’. 

After what is 1n effect two introductory chap- 
ters (the first being an outline of the history of 
the urban form of Constantinople/Istanbul 
from its foundation by Constantine the Great 
tili 1838, the second an essay on the economic, 
demographic and administrative history of 
Istanbul during the first half of the nineteenth 
century) Celik begins her investigation of the 
manifestations in the Ottoman capital of 
Western ideas and concepts with regard to 
planning and building (pp.49-81), called 
'regulanzation of the urban fabric'. She 
demonstrates that Western-style urban re- 
development at first took place primarily in 
those parts of the city which had been acciden- 
tallv *cleared' by fires (for instance Aksaray 
after the fire of 1856, Hocapaga after the fire of 
1865), and only secondarily in areas unaffected 
by the destruction (uke the Divanyolu) It 
becomes apparent that contemporary Western 
urban preservation concepts soon found their 
ways into Ottoman re-development schemes 
like those promoted by the IJslahat-i Turuk 
Komisyonu (* Commission for Road Improve- 
ment ^) after the Hocapasa fire, This most active 
phase of urban planning m Istanbul, lasting 
from 1865 till 1869, is amply illustrated in 
Celik's book by means of numerous plans and 
maps as well as old photographs. 
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Chapteriv (pp.82-103) deals with the 
introduction to Istanbul of modern transpor- 
tation, a sector which had been a major catalyst 
for urban development in other cities. Celik 
points to the fact that it was largely due to 
private enterprise (granted far-reaching securi- 
ties by the Ottoman government) that the city's 
communication network could have developed, 
by the late 1880s, as four interconnected 
systems (transport by steamboats, tramways, a 
short subway and trains) which were to provide 
the framework even for twentieth-century 
IS of transportation. It is symptomatic 
that demographic concentrations did not 
determine the course of the individual routes, 
considerations of how best to supply services to 
the favoured residents of the city decided upon 
the locus of investment (p 93). 

Chapter v (pp. 104-25) presents the Grand 
Schemes, ie. three ambitious urban design 
schemes for Istanbul, drafted between 1839 and 
1908, and connected with the names of von 
Moltke, Arnodin and Bouvard. With von Molt- 
ke's re-development proposal of 1839 'the 
incrementally built city was, for the first time, 
considered as a whole '. His plan which accord- 
ing to Cehk, recalled the road network of 
Byzantine Constantinople, was the first to 
attempt a radical alteration of the communica- 
tion network and the creation of a distinctively 
European urban image. Far more modern, yet 
an expression of Romantic. Orientalism, was 
Arnodm's project of 1900 for the whole 
metropolitan area (including Galata and 

skiidar) to be enclosed by a nngroad which 
would lead across a gigantic bridge connecting 
Sarayburnu with Üsküdar, the architecture of 
which was inspired by ‘Seljuk’ and other 
‘Islamuc’ styles. Bouvard's scheme, finally, 
focused less on the communication lines 
through or around Istanbul, but on the open 
spaces within the city: Valide Sultan Square, 
Beyazit Square and, above all, the Hippodrome. 
Bouvard (in 1902) not only proposed to lower 
the Hippodrome to its original level (discovered 
in 1854 by British archaeologists), but also to 
demolish the Sultan Ahmed medrese, the palace 
of Ibrahim Pasa and a residential neighbour- 
hood south of Aya Sofya Square. 

* Architectural pluralism and the search for a 
style' is the title of ch. v1 (pp 126-54) which 
discusses the relative importance in Istanbul of 
the four major styles of the period (Celik uses 
the terms ‘classical revivalism', ‘ Gothic 
revivalism’, ‘Islamic revivalism" and ‘ Art 
Nouveau’). It becomes apparent how much 
classical revivalism, and to some extent Gothic 
revivalism as well, owe here to the (Armenian) 
family of the Balyan 

Celik concludes her book with an Epilogue in 
which she tries to define Istanbul’s place within 
the framework of comparative urban history. 
Although the ‘conquest of the city by foreign 
thought and enterprise ' had been accomplished 
by 1890 at the latest, the Istanbul of the (late) 
nineteenth century 'did not conform to the 
development pattern typical of colonial cities, 
nor did it resemble contemporary European 
cities ' (p. 160). In Celik's view, the development 
pattern followed by Istanbul was ‘rather 
unique’. 

In the face of such a statement it should be 
kept in mind that Çelik has compared Istanbul 
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with Paris and Vienna, but not with Cairo, 
Alexandria, Izmir or Salonica. She has studied 
the impact of Western-style regulations on 
urban planning and building in the Ottoman 
capital, but has not dealt with the effects of the 
same or similar regulations on the main provin- 
cial cities When Celik describes how Galata’s 
city walls were torn down in 1863 to allow the 
city to develop more freely, she seems to be 
unaware of the fact that, for instance, Salonica 
was freed from its sea-walls in 1869; that the 
houses of Sarajevo were given individual num- 
bers from the 1860s; that Salonica’s streets were 
lightened with gas lanterns earlier than those of 
Istanbul; and that Belgrade too had a ringroad 
proposed (in 1912, by the French architect A. 
Chambon). 

Unfortunately, Celik seems to have been 
unaware also of some important primary and 
secondary literature, like Ahmed Refik 
(Altinay)’s second volume of Istanbul Hayatı 
with its numerous documents on ‘ municipal 
matters, health, houses and streets' listed on 
p.xu;  Muller-Wiener's — Bildlexikon; and 
Kornrumpf's presentation of some of the 
regulations concerning roads and buildings in 
Istanbul in his Territorialverwaltung (to give 
some examples) As a matter of fact, Celik's 
Bibliography does not list a single title in Ger- 
man What 1s more, it does not contain a single 
publication in any language which 1s later than 
1982 It would appear that the author's 
Berkeley dissertation of 1984 under the title The 
impact of Westermzation on Istanbul's urban 
form, 1838-1938 (520pp) has not been up- 
dated for the present publication im terms of the 
latest literature 

It 1s, however, an interesting book, well writ- 
ten and with excellent illustrations. 


MICHAEL URSINUS 


JOHN D. YOHANNAN: The poet Sa‘di: a 
Persian humanist. (Persian Studies 
Series no. 11.) xi, 147 pp. Lanham, 
Maryland: University Press of 
America, 1987. $24.50 (paper 
$11.75). 


The rare appearance of a book on Sa'di is to 
be welcomed, but this one is a disappointment. 
The author, a professor of comparative 
literature, has other studies of Asian literature 
to his credit and the fact that this book ‘1s not 
intended for the Orientalist" (p.x) does not 
necessarily mean that an Orientalist should not 
read it—on the contrary, he could hope to 
benefit from an outside perspective on this great 
Persian poet. Any such anticipation 1s quickly 
deceived and, despite a couple of allusions to 
Machiavelli (‘ the bottom line in Sa'di's reading 
of human nature’, p. 60) and fleeting references 
to a handful of English poets, there is no 
illumination of Sa'di from without. 

Nor, in fact, ıs any such illumination 
intended Rather, the aim 1s to introduce ‘ one 
of the great authors of the world' to English 
readers who may not have realized what they 
are missing, or for whom a considerable amount 
of Sa'drs work is out of reach (pp. 1ix-x): this 
despite European translations of Sa‘dt dating 
back to 1634. In practice, only the khabisát 
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(‘impunties’ or 'indecencies" are made 
slightly more accessible through this book, in a 
handful of translations by Hasan Javadi 
(pp 110-15). This 1s not much of a bonus, 
because they are not really fit to print—dots and 
dashes abound even here While this aspect of 
Sa'dr's output could be of interest to the serious , 
investigator of this grubby genre, it 1s barely 
stimulating to even the most prurient readers of 
polite literature, among whom presumably are 
numbered the anticipated converts to Sa'dr's 
poetry. 

Before this dubious bon-bon, the reader 1s 
taken through the works on which Sa'di's fame 
rests (ch. n. surveys the JBüstan, ch.i the 
Gulista@n) Unfortunately, only the most 
rudimentary compass 1s provided at the outset 
of this voyage and the ‘ non-Orientalist ' reader 
is unlikely to have much 1dea of where he is, nor 
of the essential information to enable him to 
understand what he reads. The historical con- 
text of Sa‘di’s life is treated briefly and mislead- 
ingly. ‘The forces influencing him emanated 
from .. the normal yet hectic developments 
within Islam’ (p 6), whatever that means. Even 
the most ardent admirers of the Saljüqs would 
be pressed to find them ‘ engaged in fighting off 
first the Christian Crusaders, then the pagan 
Mongols’ (pp. 7-8), and it 1s similarly surpris- 
ing to read that the Khwarazmshahs and the 
Isma‘ilis offered serious opposition to the 
Mongols (p. 8) Yet it ıs not so much that the 
facts are wrong, as that they are not used to 
delineate in even the broadest outline the essen- 
tial characteristics of the social, religious and 
material culture in which Sa‘di lived, travelled 
and wrote. A discussion of Süfism, in particular, 
is postponed (p.27) from book three of the 
Bustan until Sa‘d?s ghazals are discussed in 
ch.1v (pp 95 ff.) 

This chapter 1s the most interesting part of the 
book and may be said to contain its crux, m that 
it departs from the predominantly descriptive 
treatment accorded to the Büstün and the 
Gulistün, The author notes that there is a divi- 
sion of opinion concerning Sa'di's adherence to 
Sufism and says that ‘his essential humanity 
argues [more] poorly for his Sufi status ' (p. 96). 
This is as near as we come to defining the term 
‘humanist’ as applied to Sa‘di in the subtitle of 
the book: his humanism emerges as worldly 
wisdom, practical philosophy, even ‘folk 
wisdom ' (p. x). This 1s of course supported by 
his evident interest in mankind and his under- 
standing of the wheels on which contemporary 
society moved. But if this general humanity 1s 
supposed to be incompatible with mysticism, it 
1s reasonable to query the validity of Yohan- 
nan's rigid characterization. It suggests either a 
debased use of the term ‘ humanist ' (to exclude 
any religious sensibility) or a misunderstanding 
of the nature of Süfism (which, among other 
things, seeks the attainment of knowledge of the 
divine through knowledge of one's human self 
and humanity in general) Certainly, the divi- 
sion of opinion noted above seems to exist 
mainly in European commentators (and 
explains the rather uncertain analysis of Sa'di's 
ghazals in this chapter, which 1s based on what 
others think). Sa‘di’s compatriots (starting with 
his y me contemporary, Ibn al-Fuwati), 
regard him as a Süfi. How lightly this role sat on 
Sa'di is hard to determine, but it should be 
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remembered that he spent the last part of his 
long life in ascetic retirement. It is unlikely to be 
a coincidence, even so, that the titles of several 
chapters of the Büstán echo stages on the mystic 
path: riZá (acquiescence), gand‘at (abstinence), 
taubeh (repentence), mundjat (secret com- 
munions with God), while the mystic 
resonances in the chapter on love are more 
explicit, One may feel that this does not matter 
very much, but there is a constant possibility 
that the point of some of these stories is being 
missed. For example, one story to which the 
author alludes (p.37) ın the chapter of self- 
abasement (favazu^) is not recognized as being 
‘Attar’s story of Bayazid's painful encounter 
with a drunken nobleman in the cemetery out- 
side Bistám (Tazkirat al-auliyd, ed. Isti'làmi, 
Tehran 1365/1986, 171). Sa'di's moral (hikmat) 
is that those who befriend God end up on top, 
through the blows they suffer from people 
(Büstán, ed. Trinparast, Tehran: Danesh, 1352/ 
1973, 233)—not perhaps quite the same as a 
‘recommendation of absolute charity ’. 

The concluding paragraph of the chapter 
(p.119) is hopelessly inadequate. It would 
surely be more useful for the ‘ new audience’ to 
be taken through what Persians think of Sa'di, 
and why; much of which can be found in the 
papers presented at the Shiraz conference on 
Sa'di and Hafiz in 1971 (Mansur Rastgar, ed., 
Mugalati dar büreh-yi zindegt va shi'r-i Sa'di, 
1352/1973). A point that seems to escape notice 
is that Sa‘di is first of all a supreme artist in 
verse and prose, whose work has had a 
fundamental influence on the language and self- 
expression of his fellow countrymen (a point 
that is admittedly hard to put across with only 
frequently banal English renditions at one's 
disposal). This being so, it is not inconsistent if 
his art addresses many different themes, both 
wordly and spiritual, reflecting the times in 
which he lived. It is boring and pon to try 
to erect structures around these apparent 
“inconsistencies ’. 

The final chapter concludes with the ' echoes’ 
of Sa'di in East and West—in fact, almost 
exclusively the latter—which picks up some of 
the points made in the atadian about his 
* discovery ' during the Enlightenment and his 
subsequent international standing. Perhaps 
unfairly, one is left with the uneasy feeling that 
Sa'di was an invention of colonial Europe 
(including Russia), or at best a revival brought 
my Emerson and the American Transcenden- 
talists. 


CHARLES MELVILLE 


SØREN GIVERSEN: The Manichaean 
Coptic Papyri in the Chester Beatty 
Library. Vol.r Kephalaia; Vol. m 
Homilies and varia. Facsimile Edi- 
tion. (Cahiers d'Orientalisme XIV, 
XV.) 26 pp. 354 plates; 10 pp. 126 
plates. Genève: Patrick Cramer 
Editeur, 1986. 

Fragments of Manichaean original literature 
were discovered for the first time in Turfan and 


Dunhuang at the beginning of this century. 
Their fame was soon outshone when, in the 
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thirties, Coptic Manichaean book-fragments 
came to light, which proved to have come from 
Medinat Madi in Middle Egypt. These texts 
have since suffered the same fate which they had 
previously visited on the Central Asian docu- 
ments. The research work of specialists, drawn 
to ever more new and brilliant discoveries, soon 
focused, ın the Coptological field, on the Nag 
Hammadi texts, and, in the field of Manichaean 
studies, on the Cologne Man: Codex. Yet even 
before, 1n the early forties, work on the Medinat 
Madi texts had almost come to a standstill. 

To Seren Giversen belongs the credit for 
having repeatedly redirected scholarly atten- 
tion, from the First International Congress of 
Coptic Studies in 1976 onwards, to the 
unfinished work on the Coptic Manichaean 
texts. It was the merit of the Chester Beatty 
Library in Dublin, holder of about one half of 
the Medinat Madi texts, and now of the great 
majority of those still extant, to have entrusted 
Giversen with this task. 

The editor described his modus procedendi for 
the first time 1n September 1984 at a conference 
in Rende (Cosenza) ‘The plan is as soon as 
possible to publish a facsimile edition of the 
whole collection and not to let it be delayed by 
any preparations for a critical edition .. A 
critical edition can wait until a facsimile edition 
has facilitated the access to the texts forall .° 
(S. Giversen, ' The unedited Chester Beatty 
Mani and texts’, in Codex Manichaicus Col- 
oniensis, ed. L. Cirillo and A Rosselli, Cosenza, 
1986, 380). 

Giversen's project met with enthusiastic 
applause not only from the participants in the 
symposium at Rende but also from a conference 
on Manichaean studies held at Lund in August 
1987, where the editor presented his complete 
work for the first time. It should be pointed out, 
however, that Giversen would be the last to 
content himself with a merely random collection 
of photos. He himself lays stress on one further 
essential, namely ' to establish the correct order 
of unpaginated sheets, so far as possible within 
a reasonable time’ (p. xt) This does, however, 
presuppose and include some further pro- 
cedures: the allocation of pages to particular 
manuscripts, the distinction of recto and verso 
pages (on which the reader who is not a 
papyrologist would have been grateful for more 
information) and—where possible—the identi- 
fication of literary works. In this respect Giver- 
sen's presentation of his achievement amounts 
to an understatement. 

We are all the more indebted to the editor 
who has achieved all this, which no one could 
have been better equipped to do than a special- 
ist with permanent access to the original texts. 
But it is also evident that the editor made the 
best of a group of texts suitable for this modus 
procedendi. 1 know from experience that a 
similar facsimile edition of Turfan texts which 
aimed at Giversen's standards would represent 
an even more complicated and wearisome 
undertaking. 

The regrettable, but all too often unavoid- 
able, practice of issuing critical editions without 
photos, or at least with only a token number, 
has been adhered to in the case of both the 
Coptic and the Central Asian Mamchaean frag- 
ments. In the case of the Chester Beatty texts 
Professor Giversen has made honourable 
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amends for this shortcoming. His edition 
includes also the fragments of the ‘ Homilies’ 
published in 1934, so that a new, independent 
approach to Polotsky’s work is now possible 

Vol. t of Giversen’s edition contains photos of 
354 pages of the Chester Beatty Kephalaia 
(Codex C), whose relation to the Berlin 
Kephalaia still awaits a definitive solution. 
Giversen 1s inclined to assume two different 
collections. a Kephalaia by Mam (in Berlin), 
and a Kephalaia by one of his disciples (in 
Dublin), cf. p. xix. It 1s interesting to read that 
Giversen defends the unity of Codex C 
(Kephalaia text throughout), cf. p. xxi. 

Vol. presents (A) 98 plates of the 
‘t Homilies' (96 published pages plus 11 small 
unpublished fragments), (B) an enigmatic single 
leaf with some historical information (plates 
99-100), and (C) the still unidentified 
* Codex B’ (plates 101—26). This 1s still less than 
half the whole collection of Coptic Manichaean 
texts 1n the Chester Beatty Library, its sum total 
being estimated at some 1040 pages. The biggest 
part that now remains to be published in a third, 
and perhaps a fourth, volume is the Psalm- 
Book. 

The excellent quahty of the photos, and the 
beautiful new typeface based on the script of the 
Papyrus Bodmer III deserve particular appreci- 
ation. It is to be regretted, however, that the 
photos are only reproduced in half-tone, which 
makes reading with a strong magnifying-glass 
impossible. 

The scientific merit of the new edition 1s 
certainly great It is not easy, however, to fore- 
see how far it is likely to succeed in stimulating 
future scholars One gets the impression at first 
glance that a good part (some [40 pages at least) 
of the texts reproduced here are in such a poor 
state that their photos will rather tend to con- 
firm the opinion of those scholars who have 
disregarded the collection for many years. There 
is small wonder, on the other hand, that most of 
the best texts of the edition (for mstance the 96 
pages of the ‘ Homilies’) have long since been 
published. Many of the remaining 244 pages are 
likely to afford hardly more than isolated 
words. 

In Vol n the author discusses at some length 
the whereabouts of part B (plates 99-100), the 
single leaf with historical contents (pp. vmx). 
He suggests the possibility that ıt may be 
nothing other than a fragment of the so-called 
Church History described by C. Schmidt as long 
ago as 1933. Being in a position to inspect those 
pieces still preserved in the Staatlichen Museen, 
I can only support Professor Giversen’s sus- 
picion. There is not only identity of names and 
contents, but the shape of the rather thick letters 
and the small distance between their lines, are 
virtually identical. The measurements of the 
Dublin piece are c.24 x 12cm., those of the 
Berlin ones (in so far as they are undamaged), 
c.24 x 11-12cm. The Dublin piece seems to be 
the best preserved and most legible fragment of 
this group. All but one of the Berlin pieces have 
individual numbers from 1 to 5 and 8 to 9. 
Nos. 6 and 7 are missing. The piece with no 


1In 1986 Giversen counted 358 pages, cf. 
p. 371, n.2 
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number is possibly one of them. The other may 
be the fragment in Dublin, if it is not a further 
fragment now supposed to be in Warsaw 


WERNER SUNDERMANN 


M. CHAHIN: The Kingdom of Armenia. 
[ix], 332pp., l6plates. London, 
New York and Sydney: Croom 
Helm, 1987. £35. 


The title of this book is perhaps a little 
misleading, since less than one-third 1s con- 
cerned with Armenian kingdoms in Armenia. 
Almost two-thirds is devoted to Urartu, and the 
Armenian section includes the Armeman king- 
dom in Cilicia. After a prologue on the ancient 
history of the Near East, Chahin conducts us 
from the early thirteenth century B.c. to the late 
fourteenth A.D., concentrating on kings, their 
achievements, dynasties and political history, 
eight chapters being devoted to subjects such as 
architecture, art and religion. The book 1s very 
attractive and is nicely printed, with nineteen 
plates and other illustrations, two maps and a 
chronological table (gomg down to c. 590 B.c.). 
There are footnotes, but no bibliography. 
Almost all the references are to works in 
English. The chronological coverage and title 
make it a complement to Christopher J. Walk- 
er's Armenta the survival of a nation (1980), also 
published by Croom Helm. 

Chahin's concern has been for the general 
reader, who lacks books in English on Urartu, 
and he has rendered his intended audience a 
service by providing this one, based on 
established authorities. He offers a more 
extended version of Urartu’s history than 
appears in The Cambridge Ancient History, 
incorporating material from important studies, 
such as those of Barnett and Burney, which 
have appeared in journals. He quotes, sum- 
marizes, and generally faithfully follows his 
authorities, but although he was not, it seems, 
before his retirement, either a professional 
historian or a specialist in Urartu, he is not 
intimidated by them He displays personal 
enthusiasm and admiration for his subject, and 
an independent viewpoint, sometimes bringing 
m very broad historical perspectives. The reader 
1s left in no doubt that Urartu contributed to the 
history and culture both of the Near East and 
the West, and will be fascinated, whilst not 
perplexed, by much of her civilization which 
wears a modern aspect: her kings favoured 
diplomacy, waged war partly for economic 
motives, built tremendous forts and irrigation 
canals, some still in use today Particular atten- 
tion 1s directed towards economic history: Cha- 
hin acknowledges a lack of direct evidence, 
suggests the likelihood of ‘ neighbouring new- 
comers’ being influenced by ‘older civiliza- 
tions' and provides an interesting survey of 
trade and commerce in the ancient Near East. 
He is in addition. concerned to distinguish 
Urartu's civilization from ‘ Assyrian fnghtful- 
ness’, and to suggest that Assyria's power and 
influence over Urartu (whether political, mili- 
tary or artistic) tends to be exaggerated. He 
takes a similar view concerning Armenian dis- 
unity and ‘subservience’ to foreign powers; 
pointing out, quite rightly, that it is not difficult 
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to find parallels in the history of European 
countries, such as England and France. 
Throughout the book, the stress is on achieve- 
ment and continuity, f : 

The work is not, however, without blemishes. 
Besides what are perhaps proof-reading errors, 
there are mistakes in some names and titles. 
Minor errors in the citation of references, and in 
quotations occur regularly. There are passages 
which could be more explicitly. identified as 
taken from others’ works. Chahin seems most 
knowledgeable about Urartu, and the reader of 
the prologue and the Armenian chapters risks 
being misled on particular points: two instances 
are his treatment of the Egyptian queen 
Nefertiti's identity, which is consistent neither 
internally nor with modern opinion; and his 
suggestion that there was, in the late fourteenth- 
century West, hardly any interest in mounting a 
Crusade, is inaccurate. His section on Armenian 
history must be viewed as an epilogue, not 
comparable to the introductory works of Der 
Nersessian and Lang. Chahim's treatment of 
important subjects 1s sketchy (the five pages of 
'Armenia's wealth of ecclesiastical architec- 
ture’, based on Lynch's observations, con- 
centrates on six particular churches), and there 
1$ a lack of useful bibliographical direction. 
Works which one might expect to be mentioned 
are not. * Language and learning ' directs atten- 
tion only to Langlois's French translations of 
Armenian historical works, although Thom- 
son's English one of Moses Khorenats'i's 
History is cited earlier. : , 

Historians will disagree with some of Cha- 
hin’s opinions and aspects of his approach. The 
statements that historians are well known 
seldom to take ‘a completely objective spirit’ 
and ‘very little appears to have changed in 
popular religious attitudes since the earliest 
times’ are open to dispute. It seems anachron- 
istic to use ‘ League of the Northern Nations’ in 
the context of Urartu’s alliances, and to cite 
Assyrian inscriptions which celebrate slaughter 
and devastation to criticize Assyrian morals. 
Such inscriptions owe something to rhetoric, 
and Chahin himself stresses that they exagger- 
ate Assyrian victories. The kings of Urartu also 
killed, pillaged, deported captives, and recorded 
such deeds, and some inconsistency and 
partiality. is detectible in Chahin’s account. 

Those familiar with Urartu and Assyria will 
identify a number of points where they differ 
from Chahin, and will feel that his references 
are a little general and not entirely up-to-date. 
Those who are not thus familiar should 
certainly find their interest aroused, as he 
intended, by Chahin’s enthusiastic and thought- 
provoking account of this fascinating subject, 
and be inspired to consult more specialist 
works. 


A. E. REDGATE 


GEOFFREY JONES: The history of the 
British Bank of the Middle East. 
2 vols. Banking and empire in Iran. 
H: Banking and oil xxiv, 418 pp.; 
xxi, 359 pp., 32 plates. Cambridge, 
etc.: Cambridge University Press, 
1986, 1987. £40, $75; £40, $75. 
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Of all the British commercial ventures wHich 
have operated in the Middle East over the .ast 
century few have had a more remarkable or 
diverse history than the Imperial Bank of 
Persia, later known-——after several intermed-ate 
changes of name—as the British Bank of the 
Middle East (BBME). It was therefore welccme 
news when the Hongkong Bank Group, which 
had taken over the BBME in 1960, decided that 
an account of its origins and development 
should be written by an academic historian v ho 
would be given full access to the Compary's 
archives. These two volumes are the culmina- 
tion of the efforts of Dr. Geoffrey Jones and-his 
team of research assistants at the Busiress 
History Unit .at the London School of 
Economics and Political Science. Volume! con- 
siders the bank's operations in Persia from. its 
foundation in 1889 to the withdrawal from tnat 
country in 1952. Volume n is largely conceraed 
with the bank's business 1n the Arab world ater 
1940 and with its merger in 1960; the termmal 
date for detailed discussion based on confiden- 
tial sources being the mid-1960s. 

In his foreword to the first volume the Chair- 
man of the Hongkong Bank Group states tnat 
in commissioning the study the company wan- 
ted an accurate and not a partisan history—znd 
that is what it has got. The portrait painted is 
fair, not flattering. Periods of weakness znd 
failure receive as much attention as do those of 
triumph and success. The Imperial Bank of 
Persia is seen to have been an extremely con- 
servative institution, and it was also a rather 
secretive one, particularly on matters relating to 
the size and nature of its ‘inner’ reserves. The 
amount of information given to shareholcers 
was often kept to a minimum, and the surviving 
archives do not always furnish sufficient infor- 
mation for a comprehensive annual evaluation 
of the source of the .bank’s profits, thoagh 
foreign exchange dealings appear to have been 
consistently lucrative. 

The importance of the bank in Persia, and 
later in the rest of the Middle East, was never 
reflected in its size. By any of the usual 
criteria~—the value of assets and deposits, the 
number of accounts etc.—the bank remained 
relatively small. But in Persia it was, in effect, 
the State Bank for some four decades; anc as 
such it was inevitably involved in the count-y's 
domestic politics as well as in the prevaiing 
international rivalry between Britain and Fus- 
sia. On the other side of the Persian Gulf tts 
history is only slightly less important for it was, 
in many countries the first, and often for sevzral 
years the only, bank to operate. In the Arabian 

eninsula, as in Persia, the bank had a very 
influential role to play as a pioneering finarcial 
institution, and this is well described and 
analysed. 

The history of the bank's origins—as the 
fruition of Baron Julius de Reuter's attempts to 
secure compensation from the Shah for the 
cancellation of his massive 1872 concessioa— 
was already known in outline; but the dexails 
made available here are, in every sense of the 
word, intriguing. Even at the moment of its 
establishment its founders saw the bank 
pruna as the means of gaining a concession 

or the construction of railways in Persia. The 
bank’s attempts to develop the mining and 
transportation concessions which it did secure 
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were little short of disastrous. Even its early 
banking operations were often far from success- 
ful and in 1893 it had to write down its capital 
by no less than 3594 

One of the major topics which recurs 
throughout the book—and it 1s a theme which 1s 
important to the study of many other interna- 
tional business enterprises in the region—con- 
cerns the difficulties which inevitably arise when 
principles of policy are determined in London, 
but actual operations have to be conducted in 
distant lands where business methods and 
norms may be somewhat different, and 1n an era 
when difficulties in transport and communica- 
tions were very great. Then the importance of 
the man on the ground cannot be over- 
estimated. The Imperial Bank was very 
fortunate 1n its first choice of Joseph Rabino, 
who served as Chief Manager in Tehran from 
October 1889 until August 1908. His previous 
experience as an employee of Crédit Lyonnais in 
Egypt was undoubtedly of great assistance to 
him, but here we see a man of great energy, 
perception and ingenuity. When Nasir al-Din 
Shah was assassinated on 1 May 1896 Rabino 
immediately authorized the provision of funds 
to meet the costs of the new ruler’s journey from 
Tabriz to Tehran, and he also made money 
available for the payment of an inciptently 
rebellious army garrison in the capital. On one 
of the several occasions when the rival Russian 
bank organized a run on the Imperial Bank, 
Rabino saved the situation by announcing that 
as it was winter time, the opening hours of the 
Tehran office would be reduced, thereby limit- 
ing the number of possible daily withdrawals. In 
January 1900 he had his revenge, for when the 
Shah's Chief Minister signed a loan agreement 
with the Russian government, Rabino was 
quick to take action which ensured that the bulk 
of the foreign exchange business connected with 
the transfer of the money was effected 
through—and to the considerable profit of—the 
Imperial Bank. 

The pressures on Rabino and his successors 
arose not only from the exigencies of the Persian 
political situation and from the demands of his 
Board of Directors in London, but also from 
the requirements of the British. government. 
While officials in London were sometimes 
rather disapproving of the Imperial Bank—on 
at least one occasion its interest charges were 
described by the Treasury as ‘ usurious '—the 
Foreign Office and India Office were keen to see 
it extend its network of offices in Persia. (The 
branch at Nasratabad 1s Sistan was opened in 
1903 only after the bank was promised an 
annual subsidy to employ an official in that 
commercially rather inauspicious place.) 
Elsewhere bank managers acted as vice-consuls, 
sometimes with payment from the Foreign 
Office and sometimes without. As the book 
delicately notes ‘the Imperial Bank was also 
prepared to accede to Foreign Office requests to 
make politically desirable loans’ (p. 128), usu- 
ally to the government to avert a crisis in the 
army or in the bureaucracy, or to leading mem- 
bers of the Qajar family and influential 
notables. 

In his mtroduction the author 1s careful to 
point out that his purpose was to write a history 
of the bank, not to produce a study on modern 
Iran. But it is a little disappointing that Persian 
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reactions to some of the bank’s activities have 
not been considered in detail, for they would 
help to cast light on the growth in public 
resentment against ıt The Imperial Bank was 
seen, from its earliest days, as ' the agent of the 
British ’ and it was not always as responsive as it 
might have been to Persian sensitrvities. In 
discussing the often chaotic years of the First 
World War the book notes that the Imperial 
Bank then acted much more openly as an arm of 
the British. government; but its public 1mage 
had, in large measure, already been formed and 
when, in 1922, Reza Khan called ıt ' Lord 
Curzon's Bank of Persia’ he was echoing a 
popular view. 

Similarly, the treatment of the period after 
the Second World War would have been 
improved by a much broader discussion of the 
Persian political scene Many of the bank's 
officials may have believed that their difficulties 
with the government in Tehran stemmed from 
the personal resentment felt by the Governor of 
the Bank Mell, Abol Hassan Ebtehaj, but by 
the end of the 1940s there was a widespread 
mood of xenophobia in Iran and the bank 
was—like the Anglo-Iranian O11 Company—-a 
natural focus for its attention Dr. Jones has 
made good use of the bank’s own archives and 
of papers in the Public Record Office to try to 
convey the British dimension, the Persian one 
needed greater attention. 

While the second volume can be seen as a self- 
contained work, the bank’s experience in Persia 
certainly influenced the manner of its operations 
in the rest of the Middle East. Indeed it was the 
high level of profits made in Iran durmg the 
Second World War which largely helped to 
finance the remarkable expansion elsewhere in 
the region, and for maximum benefit the two 
volumes should be read together. Conditions 
within the Arab world were, however, much 
more diverse than when the Imperial Bank had 
first begun to operate in Persia In places such as 
Muscat there were many similarities with the 
early days in Tehran and there too the bank 
was, for several years, virtually the state bank 
and it enjoyed a monopoly position In 
Lebanon the situation was entirely different. 
There the BBME showed considerable skill and 
flexibility when operating in a highly competi- 
tive environment and it became one of the most 
successful banks in Beirut. Ás a result of this 
diversity in its operations and geographical dis- 
tribution, vol 11 inevitably presents a much less 
coherent account than does the first volume; but 
the material is well arranged and easy to follow 

In the second volume, as in the first, the 
author has taken care to describe the character 
of many of the men who staffed the bank, as 
well as the often difficult circumstances in which 
they had to live and work. This 1s a business 
history with human personalities placed well in 
the foreground and that is as it ought to be. It is 
also good that some of the rather dramatic 
scenes in the history of the bank, such as the run 
on the Beirut office 1n March 1967, are recoun- 
ted in the words of eye-witnesses 

In brief, these are two useful books which 
contain much information that has never before 
been available. They will be of benefit to anyone 
with a general interest in the operations of 
international companies in the Middle East, as 
well as to readers who wish to know more about 
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the more technical aspects of the history of 
overseas British banking There 1s a consider- 
able amount of tabulated statistical data in both 
volumes, and each also contains a number of 
documentary appendices and a useful section 
which provides brief biographical notes on 
frequently mentioned personalities. The author 
does not claim to have provided a comprehen- 
sive bibliography ın either volume, but there are 
three rather surprising omissions in the first: G. 
Demorgny: Les institutions financières de la 
Perse, Pans, 1915, E  Lormi: La Persia 
economica contemporanea e la sua questione 
monetaria, Rome, 1900 and M Nayyeri Das 
Bankwesen im lran und seine Entwicklung, 
Tehran 1964. 


R. M. BURRELL 


SAIYID ATHAR ABBAS RIZVI: A socio- 
intellectual history of the Isna 
‘Ashari Shi'is in India. 2 vols. 1: (7th 
to l6th century A.D.) with an 
analysis of early Shi'ism. v: (16th to 
19th century A.D.) [xi], 455 pp., 
front; [xiv] 480 pp. New Delhi: 
Manoharlal Publishers; Canberra: 
Ma’rifat Publishing House, 1986. 
Rs. 500. 


At a time when general interest in the Muslim 
world tends to be centred on the Middle East 
and on the states which border the Persian Gulf, 
there exists the need for works which highlight 
the role which Islam and its believers have 
played and continue to play in other countries 
and other continents. Today approximately one 
eighth of the world's population call themselves 
Muslims and the vast majority lives far from the 
lands traditionally associated with Islam. 
Within this context, Rizvi's lengthy treatment of 
the contribution made by Isnà ‘Ashari Shi'is 
towards socio-intellectual developments in the 
Indian subcontinent represents a potentially 
useful addition to the body of knowledge about 
the wider Muslim world. By focusing on the 
history of Shris in India, Rizvi helps to under- 
line the fact that there are other, albeit less well- 
known, Shr' traditions apart from those associ- 
ated with Iran and Iraq; again, his work should 
help to emphasize the breadth of the Muslim 
experience. The author, however, does not place 
his work in such a broad perspective, rather he 
fixes it firmly within the framework of the 
subcontinent. He sees as its justification what he 
seems to regard as the systematic denial by 
scholars, past and present and Muslim and non- 
Muslim, of the importance of the Shr1 com- 
munity's contribution to the richness of Indian 
Muslim life. In addition, while the Jacket cover 
claims that the work is not ' designed to pro- 
voke or take sides in sectarian controversies nor 
to glorify Shi'ism', it 1s impossible to ignore the 
rather forceful message that it has been Sunni 
repression—treligious, political and academic- 
which in the main has cheated Shit achieve- 
ments of the true recognition. which they 
deserve. This may well be so, but the fact that 
this piece of work appears to represent a ‘ mis- 
sion' to set the record straight means that 
readers are faced with an enormous body of 
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detailed facts encompassing virtually anythrag 
and everything associated, often very tenuousy, 
with Shi'is in the subcontinent; and this in turn 
results in the absence of ideas, and prevents any 
analytical thesis from developing throughcut 
the two volumes. 

Volume: illustrates this weakness well 5y 
beginning with a long chapter on the eady 
history of Islam and the origins of Isna Ashari 
Shi'ism whose length bears little relevance to the 
stated objective of the work This might 5e 
acceptable if the chapter helped to place wkat 
follows in an overall setting by drawing licks 
between early Shri experiences and what lazer 
took place 1n India. But this is not the case, aad 
it would not be surprising if readers felt daunted 
at having to plough through more than 20 

ages before actually reaching the subcontinent 
or the first time They might also find it 
somewhat frustrating, having arrived, to find 
that subsequent chapters persistently raise quzs- 
tions which remain unanswered. In a werk 
stretching to nearly 1000 pages, it would be 
impossible to point out every occasion upon 
which this happens, but the following exampies 
should give an accurate impression of the sort. of 
way that potentially interesting leads are rot 
pursued In the chapter on ‘ Shi'ism in Northern 
India’, for instance, Rizvi rightly points to he 
importance of the early Shi! presence in -he 
lower Indus valley in the form of the Isma'ilivya 
movement but does not suggest how it was 
successful in implanting itself there nor why tais 
was significant in the long run. Instead, he 
simply concentrates on the political manoeuzr- 
mgs of the day. Likewise, there ts no real 
attempt to draw any wider conclusions from .he 
information contained in the second chapter in 
vol. m, which presents useful biographical d.:ta 
on leading North Indian Shri 'ulamá' in he 
seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
tures but fails to explore the importance whch 
their links with Iran had on local developmerts. 
For this, interested readers will have to wait “or 
the publication of J. R I Cole's Roots of No-th 
Indian Shi‘ism in Iran and Iraq (University of 
California Press, forthcoming) which promes 
to be much more revealing about the exchange 
of ideas and processes at work at the time. 

The tendency to leave readers to draw tkeir 
own conclusions 1s complicated by confuszon 
within the chapters themselves. The first chapzer 
in vol. u, for instance, is entitled ' Shi'i struggle 
for existence 1n the Northern India’ [sic], but 
much of it is taken up with the * remarka»le 
expansion’ m Shr'iism which took place at -he 
time (seventeenth to nineteenth centuries). Ve 
are told that many Sunni families were attracced 
to Shi‘ism but not why they should have c»n- 
verted under what, after all, are being described 
as unfavourable circumstances. There 1s no dis- 
cussion of the various motives for convers&on 
which could have been involved, not all of 
which, bearing in mind present-day trends in 
Pakistan, need necessanly have been strictly 
religious. Similarly, while the justification for 
the work is largely based on the presumptior of 
deep-seated antagonism between Sunnis znd 
Shi'is, what often emerges instead 1s a picture of 
a fairly high degree of mutual tolerance (s*m- 
bolized by tbe popularity among ordinary 
Sunnis of Shi'i ceremonies such as Muharram 
rituals and the processing of ta'ziyas) which 
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continued to exist until as late as the end of the 
nineteenth century. Indeed, the treatment of 
Sunnr-Shii ‘tensions throughout the whole 
work 1$ so interspersed with detail about con- 
temporary events and unrelated power struggles 
that it is all too easy to lose the thread of Rizvi's 
‘argument’. Thus, the final chapter, on ‘ The 
Shi'is and modernism ’, strains to include every 
last possible connexion, however dubious or 
coincidental, between the two, and, among 
other things, we learn somewhat unexpectedly 
of Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s life and works. 

By the end of the two volumes, 1t 1s difficult to 
escape feeling that quantity has prevailed over 
quality, the sheer weight of information crush- 
ing the development of any sustained argument 
It seems that a lot of editorial red ink should 
have been used to allow proper justice to be 
done to the hard work which has obviously 
gone into compiling the volumes’ contents; at 
the same time, however, considerably more 
emphasis also needed to be placed on making 
better analytical use of what has been’ so pain- 
stakingly collected. 


SARAH ANSARI 


ALEXANDRE BENNIGSEN and.S. ENDERS 
WiMBUsH: Muslims :of the Soviet 
empire: a guide. xvi, 294pp. 
.London: C. Hurst & Co. [1986]. 
£18.50. 


This account of Muslims inhabiting the 
USSR covers very much the same ground as the 
work of Dr. Shirin Akiner (Islamic peoples of 
the Soviet Union, London, 1983); that is, it 
provides basic information, much of it from 
Soviet census material, about the various 
groups of people who do, or did formerly 
practise Islam and who may be identified in the 
Soviet material as speakers of certain languages, 
principally Turkic, Persian and Caucasian. The 
work under review contains less historical infor- 
mation than the Akiner book but it includes 
some new information about urban/rural 
population distribution. derived from recent 
releases of 1979-census material, much advice 
about tribal factors and more detailed informa- 
tion about the practice of Islam in the Soviet 
Union, including lists of mosques, shrines and 
other places of'pilgrimage The principal dif- 
ference between the older book and the new one 
is that whereas in the former the information is 
presented in as neutral a manner as possible, 1n 
the latter there 1s constant analysis and even 
speculation. i 

The book 1s divided into two parts. The first 
part consists of a short account of Soviet Islam 
and a rehearsal of arguments concerning poss- 
ible future developments ın population size and 
distribution, investment, defence and changes in 
religious and political identities. This section 
contains nothing which will be new to special- 
ists, but 1t provides a useful, brief introduction 
to the subject for newcomers to the field. The 
second part, consists of a description and 
analysis of the various groups of Muslim 
peoples and is divided into three main sections: 
Central Asia and Kazakhstan, Transcaucasia 
and the North Caucasus, and Russia and 
Siberia The position and prospects of the 
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peoples of these three sections are sufficiently 
different to make the division a useful one 
although 1t should be noted that within each 
section the conditions of the various Muslim 
groups vary considerably. The most striking 
distinctions concern assimilation: broadly 
speaking, the Muslims of Central Asia show no 
sign of assimilating either to each other’s culture 
or to that of the Russians, whereas the Tatars of 
European Russia appear to be in: process of 
Russification. 

The principal areas of analysis and specula- 
tion concern tribalism, religion and political 
identity. The continuing importance of tnbal- 
ism notably in relation to party and govern- 
mental appointments is frequently remarked 
but, apart from one reference to Tekkes 
dominating the Communist Party in Turk- 
menistan, there is no evidence supplied in sup- 
port of this contention, inherently probable as it 
may be. Various choices of political identity are 
suggested for the various groups including 
tribal, national dn is, Uzbek, etc.), Muslim or 
Pan-Turk and alleged preferences indicated, for 
example: ‘one can safely say that of all the 
Central] Asian nationalities the Kirghiz form the 
one which has the keenest consciousness of 
forming a distinct modern nation’ (p. 84). 
Turkmen and Karakalpak loyalties, on the 
other hand, are held to be mainly tribal The 
reasoning behind such judgements appears to 
be of an a priori nature—that 1s, certain factors 
are assumed to produce certain concepts of 
identity—rather than empirical The-merits of 
some ‘of the authors’ assumptions seem ques- 
tionable. Thus, among the Azars, sophistication 
is Said to lead to a rejection of Russification, but 
the same phenomenon among the Tatars is held 
to contribute to the acceptance of Russian 
culture Those acquainted with studies of the 
assimilation of Germans, Italians and Poles in 
the United States will regard sceptically the 


‘assertion that ‘ all three Transcaucasian nations 


have an old, brilliant and sophisticated culture; 
as a consequence (my italics) there is virtually no 
linguistic or cultural assimilation of one 
nationality by another’ (p 132) In an analysis 
of identity formation one would like to have 
seen more use of the concepts of urbanization, 
education and concentration in place of some of 
the venerable myths employed here. 

This is a useful book which contains a lot of 
information and some interesting ideas It lacks 
hard evidence on some vital points and it 1s 
short on intellectual rigour. Its speculations 
about the political fortunes of Soviet Muslims 
must be treated with caution : 


M. E. YAPP 


GORDON WHITTERIDGE: Charles, Mas- 
son of Afghanistan: explorer, 
archaeologist, numismatist and intel- 
ligence agent. x, 181 pp. + errata 
slip. Warminster, Wiltshire: Aris 
and Philips, 1986. £18. 

Among the pioneer explorers of the 
nineteenth century in India, Charles Masson 
has always been something of a mystery. Pass- 


ing for an American who had made his way 
from Europe via Herat and Kandahar, he was 
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in fact the London-born James Lewis, who had 
enlisted on 5 October 1821 in the East India 
Company’s service, and deserted at Agra in 
1827 to wander westwards across the British 
boundary. Of his earlier education no trace has 
been found (p. 2). Yet in India he spoke French 
well oe to impress General Allard, the 
French officer of Ranjit Singh, who took him 
for an Italian, a language he could also 
apparently speak and write Nothing is known 
of his reasons for either enlisting or deserting. 
Perhaps there was truth in the report in the 
Asiatic Journal, April 1841, 194, that he ‘like 
many: others who have left their friends and 
joined the army in a moment of desperation . . 
was attached to a troop of the Bengal Horse 
Artillery commanded by Captain Hyde. Having 
received a good education, and having mixed in 
better society than that which is ordinarily 
found in the barrack-room, he soon became 
disgusted with the service, and having by the 
assistance of some old school-fellows, obtained 
the means of procuring a respectable livelihood 
out of his regiment, he applied for, but was 
refused, permission to abandon a way of life 
which his previous habits and education had 
rendered extremely distasteful to him. Never- 
theless, when his troop was ordered on active 
service, he determined on fulfilling his duties as 
a soldier in front of the enemy, and this done, of 
leaving the service for ever’ His Narrative of 
various journeys begins with typical panache 
‘In the autumn of 1826 having traversed the 
Rajput States of Shekhawati, and the kingdom 
of Bikanir, I entered the desert frontiers of the 
Khan of Bahwalpur; and passing successively 
the towns and castles of Pularah, Mihr Chah, 
Jam Char, Marut and Moz Ghar, arrived at the 
city of Bahwalpur.' 

Astonishingly, Masson, an apparently penni- 
less deserter, accomplished this and far more 
arduous Journeys in safety. It was a tribute at 
once to the hospitality of the Indians and 
Afghans whom he met, to his own plausibility, 
and the unfailing personal charm noted by his 
travelling companions. Sir Gordon observes 
that the date of the journey is falsified in the 
book to conceal the real facts, and that docu- 
ments confirm ıt really to have taken place in 
1827 (p.3). Yet by whatever devices Masson 
obtained a living during his earlier journeys, 
litile hint is given of them ın his narrative. 

Masson's career reached its height after his 
visit to Persia in 1830, when he returned to 
Kabul on the eve of the Burnes Mission. Now 
he was receiving modest funds from Colonel 
Henry Pottinger, British Resident in Cutch, to 
pursue archaeological research. He undertook 
excavations on the outskirts of Kabul, and set in 
hand the collection of ancient coins at the great 
site of Begram, from which the total eventually 
rose to almost 80,000. These discoveries became 
something of a sensation in Calcutta, though his 
finding not long afterwards in Stupa No. 2 at 
Bimaran of the celebrated Bimaran Casket was 
probably, as Sir Gordon says, the most import- 
ant single find. Masson's activities attracted the 
attention of Captain Wade, Political Agent at 
Ludhiana, who, though aware of Masson's 
history, saw in him a source of intelligence on 
the situation in Afghanistan, and urged the 
Indian Government to apply for his pardon. 
Long before the arrival in August 1834 of the 
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warrant of pardon, which made possible Mas- 
son's eventual return to England, Masson had 
been appomted the Indian Government's 
Agent in Kabul, and thrown into the arena 
of events which led up to the destruction of 
the British forces at Kabul. Yet already his 
first paper, ‘ Memoir on the ancient coins found 
at Beghram in the Kohistan of Kabul’, JASB, 
ur, 1834, 152, had been read at the meeting of 
the Asiatic Society in Calcutta, on 30th April 
1834. The Secretary of that Society was the 
numismatist James Prinsep, whose brother 
H. T. Prinsep was an influential Secretary to the 
EIC Council there, and must have been aware 
of the facts. The elder Prinsep was no doubt one 
of the ‘two or three persons about the Gov- 
ernor-General who have great influence, and 
feel an intense interest’ (p.110) in Masson’s 
researches. Like Masson, Prinsep was also a 
strong opponent of the Afghan War. 

As a diplomatist, it is naturally with the 
highly complex political situation leading up to 
the crisis in 1837 that Sir Gordon is especially 
concerned, and which he expounds with par- 
ticular skill. The archaeological significance of 
Masson's work 1s also well outlined. Still one 
could regret that the Bimaran casket 1s ascribed, 
with Benjamin Rowland, to the third century 
A.D., rather than (with the late J.E van 
Lohuizen-de-Leeuw) as one of the earliest prod- 
ucts of Gandhara School in the later first cen- 
tury A.D. We might wish that the very service- 
able bibliography of books could include a list 
of articles. Frank E. Ross, 'New light on 
Charles Masson’, Indian Ántiquary, LXI, 221—2, 
is a masterpiece of compression. and inciden- 
tally hints that despite the claim (p.4) that 
Masson had little interest in sex, he was 
sometimes in intriguing situations (Narrative, 1, 
375 and 388). R. B. Whitehead’s ‘James Lewis 
alias Charles Masson’, Numismatic Chronicle, 
1943, 96-7 is useful in stressing the Prinsep 
connexion. And a list of Masson’s own papers, 
often disappointing in academic content, would 
have been helpful documentation. Details aside, 
Sir Gordon puts us vastly in his debt by provid- 
ing Masson’s first biography. From this start 
research may begin to clear up remaining 
obscurities, yet Masson’s personality will prob- 
ably always be an enigma. For all his evasive- 
ness, we must admit that he was by more than 
half a century the first to see and appreciate the 
archaeological heritage of Afghanistan. His best 
epitaph 1s the verse scribbled in an inaccessible 
cave at Bamiyan, using the local word, and 
found by French archacologists a century later 
(p. ix): ‘If any fool this high samooch explore, 
ur that Charles Masson has been here 

efore’. 


A. D. H BIVAR 


GUDRUN BÜHNEMANN and MICHAEL 
Haun: Der grosse Legendenkranz 
(Mahajjatakamülà): eine mittel- 
alterliche buddhistische Legend- 
ensammlung aus Nepal. (Asiatische 
Forschungen [Bonn], Bd. 88.) 
760 pp. Wiesbaden: Otto Harras- 
sowitz, 1985. DM 120. 
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The Mahaydtakamaia (‘The Great Garland 
of Legends [or rebirth stones of the Buddha] ', 
henceforth MJM) is a long Buddhist work in 
Sansknt, almost certainly written in Nepal, 
Onginally 1t was about 11,000 verses in length, 
of which 9,277 verses survive. The present text is 
edited on the basis of five manuscripts, of which 
one, dated 1774 (N.S 894), 1s the original, the 
other four later copies. 

Michael Hahn provides summaries of all the 
stories in the text, concordances showing cor- 
respondences between MJM and the various 
sources used 1n compiling it, as well as indexes 
of proper names, metres and initial lines of 
verses, In addition he provides a useful survey 
of the whole development of Buddhist moral 
tales from the Avadanasataka of the first cen- 
tury A.D. to Ksemendra's (eleventh century) 
Bodhisattvàvadánakalpalatà, via a$üra, 
Haribhatta and Gopadatta. 

Stories taken from the works of these authors 
provide the opening and concluding chapters of 
MJM 1n some cases the whole 1s reworked, in 
others the original verses are retained virtually 
unaltered and prose passages are put into simple 
anustubh verses. The core of MJM, chs. 10-42, 
is a versification of an old Mahayana scripture, 
the Karundpundarika-stitra. Chapters 10-32, 
often very short, relate prophecies (vyákarana) 
of future Buddhahood, made by the Buddha 
Ratnagarbha about the various protagonists, 
including — Ratnagarbha's own father, 
Samudrarenu, who is eventually to be, after 
numerous rebirths, Sákyamuni Buddha himself. 
The remaining chapters of MJM relate various 
of these previous lives of Sàkyamuni, including 
the well-known Manicüda story. The final chap- 
ter lists all the previous lives of the Buddha and 
therefore recapitulates the whole work. The 
central section of MJM, the part based on the 
Karundpundarikd-siitra, emphasizes the decision 
of Sakyamuni to take, in his rebirths, whatever 
form was necessary to save suffering beings. The 
work as a whole teaches the awakening of the 
thought of enlightenment and the importance of 
charity (principally alms-giving to the Buddhist 
Sangha) as a way of establishing it This 
emphasis on one message, as well as the style of 
MJM, are primarily modelled on Hindu 
Puránas, Hahn reckons that Ksemendra's use of 
an epic form for Buddhist legends also 
influenced MJM and related literature. 

This work will no doubt be of interest, as 
Hahn hopes, to Indologists and Buddhologists 
in general. It will certainly be an essential point 
of reference for all those working on Nepalese 
Buddhism, that is, the Buddhism of the Newars 
of the Kathmandu Valley. As the only surviving 
Buddhists whose sacred and liturgical language 
is Sanskrit, the Newars have an important place 
in Buddhist studies and South Asian history. 

Hahn points out that the stories contained in 
MJM are well known to Newar Buddhist 
pandits; and he is also right that late texts of this 
sort, such as the Svayambhu Purana, as well as 
ritual handbooks of various kinds, are more 
important for understanding the daily practice 
and cosmology of Newar Buddhists than older, 
more venerable texts. However, I have a slight 
doubt about the claims implied for this particu- 
lar text If MJM was an important source for 
other texts used by Newar pandits it is hard to 
understand why there are only five manuscripts 
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available. Perhaps it was a compilation pro- 
duced in 1774 by a learned Vajracarya (Newar 
Buddhist priest) when he was invited by a group 
of lay people to expound, giving Sanskrit orig- 
inals with Newari glosses, the stories of the 
Buddha's previous births If that were so, MJM, 
while certainly reflecting the practice of tradi- 
tional Newar Buddhism, as Hahn claims, could 
not be considered as important or influential as, 
say, the Svayambhü Purdna To ascertain the 
place of MJM 1n Newar Buddhism 1t needs to 
be compared not just to the sources used to 
compile it, as Hahn has so expertly done, but to 
the numerous other texts, often containing just 
one or two such stories, which were and are 
used by less learned  Vajracaryas when 
requested to recite these same stories These 
texts are now available for scholarly investiga- 
tion thanks to the work of the Nepal-German 
Manuscript Preservation Project. Hahn does 
indeed provide a useful list of the scholarly 
work which has been done to date on these late 
collections, though he excludes short and 
medium-length texts as going too far beyond his 
brief. 

To raise the question of MJM's influence 1s 
not to impugn the achievement of Hahn and his 
colleague Bühnemann. They have produced an 
indispensable source for all further work on 
Buddhist narrative literature It is to be hoped 
that at least Hahn's introduction can eventually 
be made available in English so that Newar 
Buddhists themselves, who are turning to 
western styles of investigation just when tradi- 
tional pandits are dying out, may benefit from 
"m sustained analytical scholarship displayed 
therein. 


DAVID N GELLNER 


G. M. BONGARD-LEVIN and M. I. 
VOROB'EVA-DESJATOVSKAJA: Pam- 
jatniki indijskoj pis mennosti iz 
centraľnoj Azii. Vypusk I. Izdanie 
tekstov, issledovanie i kommentarij. 
(Pamjatniki pis'mennosti vostoka, 
LXXII, l; Bibliotheca Buddhica 
XXXII.) 285 pp. Moscow: Izdatel’- 
stvo ‘ Nauka’, Glavnaja redakcija 
vostočnoj literatury, 1985. 


G. M. BONGARD-LEVIN: New Sanskrit 


fragments of the Mahdydana 
Mahāparinirväņasūtra. (Studia 
philologica buddhica, Occasional 


paper Series VI) xxii, 46pp., 
12 plates. Tokyo: International 
Institute for Buddhist Studies, 1986. 


For many years ıt has been known that the 
library of the Leningrad branch of the Institute 
of Oriental Studies of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences (formerly the Asiatic Museum) con- 
tains very important Sanskrit manuscripts from 
Central Asia, most of them in the Petrovsky 
collection. Already at the end of the nineteenth 
century some of these riches were made known 
by S. F Oldenburg; and it was from a manu- 
script of the Petrovskij collection that A. von 
Stael-Holstein published his valuable edition of 
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the Kasyapaparivarta (Shanghai, 1926; see also 
V.S. Vorob'ev-Desjatovskij, RO, 21 [1957], 
491—500) Since the 1950s, work on the Sanskrit 
materials from the Leningrad collections has 
again been taken up, first by the late V.S. 
Vorob'ev-Desjatovskg; and then by M.I. 
Vorob'eva-Desjatovskaja, É. N. Temkin, and 
Bongard-Levin himself. On these collections, 
beside the introductions to the volumes under 
review, see G M. Bongard-Levin and M.I. 
Vorob'eva-Desjatovskaja, 'Indian texts from 
Central Asia’, in G Gnol and L. Lanciotti 
(ed.), Orientala Iosephi Tucci memoriae dicata 
(G. Tucci memorial volume, 1 [Rome, 1985], 
159-74) of which an expanded version is found 
in the same authors’ Indian texts from Central 
Asia (Leningrad Manuscript Collection), 
Bibliographia philologica buddhica, Series 
minor V, (Tokyo, International Institute for 
Buddhist Studies, 1986). 

In the Russian volume under review, 
Bongard-Levin (B.-L) has published six frag- 
ments of the Mahayanist Maháparinirvánasütra 
(MPNS) in Brahmi script dated to the sixth/ 
seventh century, and five leaves of the 
‘ Dharmasarira(sütra) ' in Brahmi dated to the 
sixth/eighth century. And Vorob'eva- 
Desjatovskaja (V.-D.) has published eighty-five 
leaves of a Central Asian version of the Sad- 
dharmapundarikasutra (SDhPS) in Brahmi. 

A few of the MPNS fragments have been 
published separately before by B -L. And these 
publications in fact present the reader with 
extraordinary bibliographic complexity and 
daunting dispersion, and also with a number of 
philological problems Thus, Fragment2 was 
last published by B.-L. in J/ABS, 4/2, 1981, 7- 
16, with several different readings (some seem- 
ingly better), and with an older version of the 
English translation to be found in the Tokyo 
publication under review. And Fragment 3 of 
the MPNS was last published by B.-L. m IT, 10, 
1982, 55-6, also with shght differences in the 
readings of the text and with an earlier English 
translation too. 

In the Tokyo publication, in addition to the 
six fragments of the MPNS from Leningrad 
published in the Russian volume, there 1s to be 
found (pp. 10-12) a fragment from Khadahk in 
the Stein collection of the British Library (India 
Office) which supplements Fragment 2 of the 
Petrovsky collection. Another fragment in 
London of the MPNS was published long ago 
by F W, Thomas in A. F. R. Hoernle, Manu- 
script remains of Buddhist literature found in 
eastern Turkestan (Oxford, 1916) 93-7. A fur- 
ther Sanskrit fragment of the MPNS, originally 
publishes by J. Takakusu, has recently 

een reedited and studied by A. Yuyama, 
Sanskrit fragments of the Mahayana Maha- 
parinirvanasutra 1, Koyasan Manuscript (Studia 
philologica buddhica, Occasional paper series, 
JV, Reiyukai Library, Tokyo, 1981) A quo- 
tation from the MPNS is found also in the 
commentary on the Ratnagotravibhaga (ed. 
E. H. Johnston, Patna, 1950) 

Having been edited from single mostly 
broken manuscript leaves, B.-L.’s MPNS pass- 
ages are indeed fragmentary, only Fragment 5 
providing an almost uninterrupted text covering 
the two sides of a single leaf (on the two parts of 
Fragment 2 see above). The manuscript 
material ıs therefore most unfortunately not 
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continuous enough to make possible the study 
of any complete section of the Sanskrit text of 
this Sütra; but happily it suffices to give us an 
idea of the language and style of (a version of) 
this Sanskrit Sütra which has been of such 
enormous importance in the history of the 
Mahayana, and which is of course quite dif- 
ferent from the Maháàparinirvanasütra known 
from the Sravakaydnist canons (such as the Pali 
Dighanikaya) In Fragments 5r8 and 6v7, we 
find passages where the Sutra ıs compared with 
the reserved, and closely guarded, uttaratantra 
of medical science In B -L.'s English transla- 
tion, the reference to this uttaratantra comes out 
fairly clearly in the second passage, but less so in 
the first. On this question of the medical 
uttaratantra m relation to the philosophical 
uttaratantra as the ultimate and supreme 
expression of the Mahayana, see D. Seyfort 
Ruegg, Le traité du tathagatagarbha de Bu-ston 
Rin-chen grub (Paris, 1973), 68—70 (and also La 
théorie du tathagatagarbha et du gotra, Paris, 
1969, p.516, n 1). Furthermore, ın Frag- 
ment 5v9 we find the Sutra compared with an 
exceedingly excellent remedy (on which point 
see also P. Demiéville, Le concile de Lhasa, 
Paris, 1953, 122, and Hobógirin, s.v. Akada, cf 
s.v. Byo).—A highly interesting reference to the 
idea of the MPNS as a kind of receptacle in 
which are gathered together all the hidden 
teachings (guhyadharmamukha) comprising the 
samdhavacana of the Tathagata is found in 
Fragment 5r9. In this lme, which B -L reads as 
sarvatathdgatapitasamdhayaca|nja, he translates 
by ‘ words endowed with secret meaning told by 
the Tathagata’, conjecturing that pita 1s a 
scribal mistake for bhagita. (It may however be 
that an aksara was simply omitted by a scribe, 
and that the correct reading is lapita ‘ spoken ’.) 
In any case, ‘ secret meaning’ is hardly satisfac- 
toriy clear for samdhdvacana, a term that 
designates an allusive or intentional utterance 
by which the Tathagata intends a purport other 
than the one explicitly expressed by the words 
used and to which he thus only alludes 
indirectly, and intentionally (Tibetan dgons te 
etc.), in his utterance. See also the Koyasan 
fragment of the MPNS (ed. Yuyama), pp 17- 
18 (and the present reviewer's article forth- 
coming in the proceedings of the 1986 Paris 
colloquium on dialects in the Indo-Aryan 
literatures). The same idea is found too in 
Fragment Ir7, where B.-L. has  [maha]- 
yánaparamaguhyaka|$unyatü]-vacana | vividhad- 
harmamukhanetriprakasanártham; but here 
the conjectural reconstruction Sinyata- 
yacana is most uncertain Neither wttaratantra 
nor samdhdvacana, two key-words in the 
terminology of the MPNS, is found in the index 
of terms in the Moscow and Tokyo publications 
(though tantra alone 1s listed for 6v7 only). 

In both publications B-L has frequently 
referred to the Chinese and Tibetan translations 
of the MPNS, but he has unfortunately 
reproduced neither of them. Clearly, given the 
fragmentary condition of the texts he has 
edited, 1t would have been most helpful—indeed 
necessary—-to reprint the corresponding pass- 
ages of (at least) the Tibetan translation made 
from the Sanskrit, as 1s in fact noted by B.-L. 
himself (p. xvi). B.-L.'s translations of many of 
these passages are indeed hardly intelligible for 
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want of the context, which is now available only 
from the Tibetan and Chinese versions. 

Part II of the Russian publication contains 
B -L.’s edition of five leaves of a text on Buddh- 
ist categories and terminology, the ‘ Dharmasar- 
tra(sutra)’ (for which name the editor refers to 
Taish6 766). Compare also H. Stónner, SBA W, 
1904, 1282-90, and G. M. Bongard-Levin and 
E. N. Tyomkin, JIJ, 11, 1969, 269-80 

In Part HI of the Russian publication, 85 
folios of the SDAPS are edited by V.-D. from 
six manuscripts of the Petrovski collection and 
a further one in the Lavrov collection 1n Lenin- 
grad. These supplement the already published 
* Kashgar Manuscript ' of this Sütra. This part 
thus constitutes a very valuable contribution to 
the study of the Lotus Sütra being so actively 
pursued now by a number of scholars. 

Both the Moscow and Tokyo publications 
contain an index of proper names and an index 
of terms. 

It is a great pleasure to see published an 
important new volume in the Bibliotheca Budd- 
hica almost ninety years after the inauguration 
of this venerable series which, it is fervently 
hoped, will continue to appear regularly 

The publications on the MPNS reviewed 
above are now supplemented by: Kazunobu 
Matsuda (in collaboration with G. M. Bongard- 
Levin), Sanskrit Fragments of the Mahdyana 
Mahaparinirvánasütra. A study of the Central 
Asian documents in the Stein] Hoernle Collection 
of the India Office Library, London (Studia 
Tibetica No 14), Tokyo, Toyo Bunko, 1988. 

In this new book thirty-four fragments of 
three manuscripts kept in the Hoernle and Stein 
collections and identified by Mr. Matsuda in 
1986 are presented to the public (cf. Eastern 
Buddhist 20 [1987], pp. 105-14). Of these frag- 
ments from Central Asia one, namely, A 6 in the 
present collection, was previously published by 
Hoernle in 1916 (with a few different readings); 
and A 1 was published by Bongard-Levin in his 
Tokyo publication of 1986 (p. 12, with several 
different readings). Mr. Matsuda has been able 
to demonstrate that the fragments of the MPNS 
from one of the London MSS (his A) belong to 
the same MS as fragments already published by 
Bongard-Levin from the Petrovskij collection in 
Leningrad. In fact, while in two cases these 
fragments only incompletely supplement 
previously published leaves from Leningrad, in 
the case of one folio the London fragment A 10 
and the Leningrad fragment 6 actually make up 
one complete leaf of a single manuscript. 

The importance of Mr. Matsuda’s discovery 
1s thus clear. In this book he has published in 
facsimile and transcribed 20 fragments of MS À 
(which in addition to the MPNS includes 
parts of the *Astabuddhaka-Sutra and the 
*Sarvavaipulyasamgraha), 7 of MS B and 7 of 
MS C. Of these, B2 and C 1 contain the same 
passage of the MPNS. As samples of each MS, 
Matsuda has published the more extensive frag- 
ments A 3-4, B2-4 and C4 together with the 
very useful (indeed, in view of the fragmentary 
condition of most of the leaves, altogether 
necessary) addition of the corresponding pass- 
ages from a canonical Tibetan translation (into 
which a fair number of misprints have however 
crept); a Japanese translation of these three 
sections has also been included. Hitherto 
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unidentified are the fragments A 14—20 and 
C 6-7 


The materials so fortunately identified here 
thus allow one to form an appreciably clearer 
picture of the Sanskrit of a version of the 
MPNS, and of one of its manuscripts now 
divided up between Leningrad and London. 
Among the topics mentioned ın these fragments 
are the problem of the Tathagata’s parinirvána 
and hence his apparent impermanence as 
against the boundlessness of his action and his 
indestructible Body; the teaching concerning 
the fathagatagarbha, described as permanent 
and stable; the nature of the allusions (samdhd) 
and allusive utterances (samdhavacana) of the 
Buddha as Great Physician in this Sütra, which 
is compared with a medicine, and the question 
whether the icchantika—-described as nirhetuka, 
ie. as lacking the 'cause' of Awakening 
eem finally achieve liberation. One 
ragment, C 5, refers in this context to the 
Saddharmapundarika. 

This publication,’ which represents a note- 
worthy step forward in research on the 
Mahayana Sitras, in particular the MPNS, is 
described by its author as an introductory 
study It 1s hoped that he will soon be able to 
publish the full study he promises. 


D. SEYFORT RUEGG 


CAREN DREYER (ed.): Das Kathaka- 
Grhya-Sutra mit Vivarana des 
Adityadar$ana, Bhasya des 
Devapala, Grhyapaficika des Brah- 
manabala. Teil 1: 1. Kandikà und 
Sandhyopüsanamantrabhüsya | des 
. Devapala. (Alt-und ' Neu-Indische 
Studien [Hamburg], 30) xxxv, 
185 pp. Stuttgart: Franz Steiner 
Verlag Wiesbaden GmbH, 1986. 
DM 48. 


The nature of detailed, text-based Indological 
research in Sanskrit 15 unfortunately such that it 
is likely to repel the non-specialist, and to be a 
matter of intense interest only for a few devoted 
researchers. The book under review documents 
the careful, painstaking search for a better 
understanding of the text of an important 
ancient Indian handbook on domestic rituals 
and its commentaries. This is the first part of a 
longer project, apparently a Ph.D. thesis 
supervised by Professor Albrecht Wezler of 
Hamburg, one of today's leading German 
classical Indologists, who shares with Professor 
Michael Witzel (now at Harvard) the desire to 
promote detailed textual research of the kind 
presented here. 

The - Káthakagrhyasütra had been edited 
before, fairly recently (by. Willem Caland, 
Lahore, 1925) at a time when Indological 
scholarship was much stimulated by the vast 
number of important texts that had still not 
been edited, let alone translated. In fact, the 
Kathakagrhyasütra has never been translated 
So why now produce a new critical edition? 
Would scarce and precious resources not be 
better employed m providing a readable transla- 
tion of the existing text? 

While the book 1s otherwise entirely dedi- 
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cated to providing the textual evidence and the 
critical apparatus plus appendices, the above 
questions are answered in the preface by Caren 
Dreyer. She points out (p. ii?) the fairly recent 
realization of the importance of the commen- 
tary literature. It is now acknowledged that the 
earher editions and translations of ancient 
Indian texts are often not without flaws and 
must be used with caution as tools of further 
research. In the area of texts on domestic rituals 
too the pioneering work done about one hun- 
dred years ago, when several grhyastitras were 
edited and translated, needs to be reviewed and 
analysed afresh. The present reviewer is cur- 
rently engaged in a complex study of the ancient 
Indian textual material on marriage and can 
therefore attest to the tremendous difficulties 
presented by these old editions and translations, 
let alone their commentaries. Caren Dreyer 
argues (pp iii-1v) that Caland's earlier edition 
of the Kathakagrhyasütra text could not pro- 
vide a satisfactory basis for further textual 
studies, since 1t does not consider all variant 
readings, 1s marred by errors and relies on 
manuscripts that are themselves considered 
unreliable. It is also argued (p. iv) that Caland 
was mainly interested in establishing the sitra 
text itself and disregarded all the peripheral 
pieces of information that the texts also pro- 
vided. 

Current Indological scholarship has begun to 
value the commentary literature as an import- 
ant asset of research. Such works can be 
immensely useful in establishing the original 
wording of ancient texts. They may be less 
reliable in providing an adequate interpretation 
of such texts, since their main focus would be 
the interpretation of the original text in the 
interpreter's own time rather than at the time of 
its actual writing (1f that were at all possible to 
ascertain). Commentaries, thus, provide us with 
crucial insights mto the understanding of 
ancient texts by subsequent generations of spe- 
cialists. Commentaries may contain parts of 
older layers of texts as well as new additions, 
and are therefore potentially useful tools of 
research in a variety of ways. 

As indicated, the book under review is necess- 
arily technical. It provides detailed descriptions 
of the manuscript material, contains useful 
comments on the technicalities of manuscript 
edition, describes the three commentaries that 
are used here (pp.xxiv-xxxv), and is mainly 
taken up by the texts themselves (pp 1-116). 
Apart from copious footnotes which give 
variant readings, there are extremely interesting 
notes on the textual material (pp. 117-77) which 
include much of great interest to any Indologist. 
Some of these comments and observations 
could well form the basis of small, detailed 
studies on particular terms or words whose 
meaning seems to differ in various texts or 
circumstances. This material also throws some 
light on unanswered questions of ritual detail, 
e.g. to what extent salt could be prohibited as 
par of particular people's diet (pp. 126 f.) or 

ow various kinds of bath (sndna) are to be 
understood (pp. 133 f.). 

The present book is meticulously produced 
and well worth its price. Let us hope that further 
parts of this study, and further studies in this 
direction, can be produced soon; they are of 
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enormous value for Indological scholarship et 
us hope further that such studies may, in due 
course, also be produced in Britain 


WERNER F. MENSKZ 


PAUL J. GRIFFITHS: On being mindlezs: 
Buddhist meditation and the mird- 
body problem. xxii, 220 pp. La Sale, 
Illinois: Open Court, 1986. 


Paul Griffiths remarks in the introduction. to 
a stimulating work that what was originzlly 
conceived as a historical and exegetical study 
has become also an exercise in cross-cultural 
philosophizing. While one can only approve-of 
the aim of subjecting arguments put forward by 
Indian Buddhist thinkers to critical assessment 
and evaluating them in relation to European 
discussions of the mind-body problem, it dwes 
seem that the endeavour may be prematurerin 
some respects. 

The first three chapters deal with ‘ the attazn- 
ment of cessation’, successively in ‘he 
Theravada tradition’, ‘the Vaibhasika tradi- 
tion’ and ‘ the Yogàcara tradition’ The fou-th 
chapter is essentially a short summation The 
use of the term ‘ Theravada’ here is rather 
loose, when contrasted with a term as exact.as 
'Vaibhágika' In fact the first chapter deals 
mainly with the mkdyas and their commentarial 
exegesis together with Buddhaghosa’s com- 
ments in the Visuddhimagga. At no point does 
Griffiths attempt to deal with the canonical 
abhidhamma literature. Since Buddhaghosa's 
comments are partly abhidhammic in natwe, 
the result is sometimes incoherent or anachrcn- 
istic. 

The historical stratification needs to be kept 
sharply distinct. In the nikdyas it 1s not stated 
that the cessation of feeling and conceptualiza- 
tion (sarifidvedayitanirodha) ıs a mindless stare. 
The natural assumption would be that the 
remaining two mental aggregates have rot 
ceased, but are in some subtle state. Later, in the 
canonical abhidhamma, we find a strict defini- 
tion of consciousness as invariably intentioxal 
in nature, standardizing a less consisten.ly 
apphed usage of the earlier hterature. Citta 1s 
part of the contact pentad and cannot be 
separated from it (cf. Kv 517)—it ıs always 
knowledge of some particular thing What then 
is nirodhasamapatti? It 1s a label or concept to 
describe a particular mode of occurrence. dhan- 
mas which have ceased (nirodha) or are 1nact-ve 
(appavatti). This 1s certainly not the same thing 
as being non-existent and cannot be translated 
as a‘ mindless state’ in terms of a different serse 
of the word ‘mind’ or indeed in terms of 
common parlance. European discussion 
assumes a different ontology as does much 
brahmanical thought, but for Buddhists sore- 
thing which is not an event cannot be Jabelledin 
any way—-language can only describe everrs. 
We can only say what it is not. 

Griffiths (and some others) sees a tension 
between analytic (ie. vipassana) and ensta-ic 
(i.e. samatha) forms of meditation. He sees t3e 
emphasis on analytic meditation as a lar 
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development, eventually becoming an 
‘orthodoxy’ that downplays the earlier enstatic 
tradition. He goes so far as to refer to the 
'marginahty' of  enstatic traditions im 
Theravada Buddhism. In the twentieth-century 
insight meditation is certainly dominant in the 
emergent middle-class Buddhism of the laity in 
Burma and to a lesser extent in Ceylon. 
Samatha- or samádhi-based meditation systems 
are more influential in Thailand, however. In 
any case it is a mistake to read this tendency 
back into the ancient period. Buddhaghosa's 
Visuddhimagga, for example, devotes more 
space to enstatic meditation than it does to 
analytic. At an earlier period the Dhamma- 
sangani, central to the canonical abhidhamma, 
devotes much space to enstatic meditation. I 
would myself consider a synthesis between 
analytic and enstatic tendencies to be the typi- 
cally Buddhist approach to meditation. 

The second chapter is mainly based upon the 
Abhidharma-ko$a and its commentaries. At 
times one has the feeling that the arguments are 
being presented as preparation for the third 
chapter rather than in their own right. This may 
be a problem with the Ko$a itself, since the 
precise relationship of the Kosa-kara to the 
Vaibhasika tradition ıs far from clear. He was 
certainly seen as hostile by later Vaibhàsikas 

The core of the third chapter departs from the 
specific subject of nirodha-sam@patti and gives a 
detailed presentation of the arguments put 
forward by the Yogacarins in support of the 
álaya-vyfiana. This 1s supported (Appendix C) 
by a romanized text and translation of the 
source material in the Ab/ndharmasamuccaya- 
bhäşya. To my mind ch. m ıs much the most 
important and valuable portion of the book— 
this is certainly the best presentation of these 
arguments available 1n English. 1 have only two 
reservations, one historical and one philosophi- 
cal. Griffiths refers to the Glaya-vyfidna as ‘an 
ad hoc intellectual construct’ I think this 1s 
mistaken. As I have argued elsewhere (JPTS, 
1981), Vasubandhu is surely right to claim that 
the bhavamega-vijfidna of the Sinhalese school is 
a predecessor. Theories of a subliminal con- 
sciousness long precede the Yogacarins and 
may well go back to the beginnings of the 
Vibhajyavadin tradition. 

My second reservation concerns Griffiths’s 
tendency to see the Yogacdrins as somehow 
compromising the earlier non-substantialist 
tradition of Buddhist thought This 1s certainly 
not the view of Asanga and Vasubandhu. Grif- 
fiths sees their claim that the Glaya-vyfidna is 
itself momentary as ‘an imstance of special 
pleading’, but it may be that he has failed to 
understand important aspects of the theory of 
momentarmess. When he writes (p.92). 
* Without such enduring substances, it is unclear 
how the experienced facts of personal con- 
tinuity can be explained ', one can only reply in 
the style of Nagarjuna that it is certainly 
impossible to explain them with endunng sub- 
stances. 

Despite a few errors of detail this 1s a 
stimulating and worthwhile book. Griffiths 
argues his position with clarity and force. 


L S. COUSINS 
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HAJIME NAKAMURA: A comparative 
history of Ideas. [Second, revised 
edition.] xi, 572 pp. London: Kegan 
Paul International, 1986. £25. 


Professor Emeritus Hajime Nakamura is 
mainly renowned for his scholarly works on 
Buddhism, and has to his credit a number of 
serious publications which constitute an invalu- 
able contribution to our knowledge of different 
aspect of the subject He has the ability to amass 
enormous amounts of original data and to 
document them with profuse and intelligent 
annotations, supported by comprehensive 
bibliographical references Sometimes (e.g his 
Indian Buddhism, 1980) the mam text 1s much 
shorter than the footnotes Nakamura com- 
mands admiration and respect not only among 
Japanese scholars but also among Buddhist 
scholars worldwide. Apart from his profound 
knowledge of Buddhism, he is equally well 
acquainted with Indian thought of all periods in 
all its diversity, and to a slightly lesser degree 
perhaps, with the religions and philosophies of 
the West. 

The present publication represents a con- 
cordance-like ‘compendium’ of religious and 
philosophical ideas as they developed through 
the past millenma 1n India, China, Japan, Persia 
and Europe. The work is organized in two 
ways First, the author follows a historical 
chronology, and second, he correlates or paral- 
lels similar events or 1deas 1n different cultures at 
approximately the same periods He does not, 
however, pursue the development of any par- 
ticular idea or concept individually. At the 
centre of all his comparative pursuits he places 
the Indian tradition, to which he tries to relate 
apparently equivalent events and ideas from 
other cultures. 

Nakamura begins his survey with the ' primi- 
tive or agricultural societies". Here he deals 
mainly with the Vedic period He discusses such 
topics as the nature of the Vedic deities, the 
efficacy of rituals, an awareness of after-life and 
ancestral woiship. He also deals with the 
developing search for the absolute A number of 
Vedic concepts are related to similar conceptual 
patterns 1n China, Japan and ancient. Greece. 
The final stages of this first ancient period are 
viewed as a gradual reorientation towards 
monothetsm in the Brahmanas, and in Greece 
and Iran. However, the author concludes that 
true monotheism, conceived of as a belief in one 
transcendental and personal God, seems to 
have developed only m the traditions stemming 
from the beliefs of ancient Israel, namely, Juda- 
ism, Christianity and Islam (p. 50). In addition 
to the above considerations he also discusses the 
various cosmogonies and cosmologies. 

The second chapter of his book is concerned 
with the rise of philosophy and the development 
of heterodoxies The author asserts that the 
ancient world's concern with cosmogonies and 
related speculations began to disintegrate with 
the advent of the Upanisads and the Ionian 
period He argues that individual thinkers 
eventually formulated their own particular 
systems of thought which tended to 1gnore the 
ancient rituals and mythologies and pursued the 
quest of first principles, by means of either 
rational investigation or intuition. During this 
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period philosophy began to formulate 1ts own 
distinctive character ın contradistinctton to 
previous, purely religious pursuits. However, 
Nakamura admits that it is impossible to make 
clear distinctions between philosophy and reli- 
gion at this stage of human thought None the 
less, from the eighth to third centuries B.C. many 
outstanding minds in Greece, Israel, India and 
China created a new image of man, and introdu- 
ced innovative interpretations of the nature and 
structure of the universe. Some of these thinkers 
created firm and orginal philosophies which 
survived to make a permanent impact on future 
generations (eg Plato and Lao Tzu) Certain 
other systems came to be viewed as heterodox 
soon after their appearance; for instance, the 
Greek Sophists or the Ajivikas in India. 

After these general assertions, the author 
proceeds to discuss various aspects of the 
Upanisadic 1deas in some detail He surveys the 
various kinds of heterodoxies such as material- 
ism, hedonism, scepticism, determinism; even 
some forms of asceticism are treated as a 
heterodoxy. Buddhism, which was considered 
in India as a heterodox religion, 1s not discussed 
here. It is 1ncluded in the next chapter (iii), 
which deals with early universal religions. In 
fact, the third chapter concentrates to a large 
extent on early Buddhism and early 
Christianity, in particular on the personalities of 
Gotama the Buddha and Jesus Christ. As in 
other parts of the book, the author limits him- 
self largely to collating and comparing the 
various events in the life of these two teachers, 
and their doctrines, without unravelling some of 
the essential elements involved in a study of this 
kind; and it seems to this reviewer that the 
comparisons provided do not go beyond 
apparent similarities or evident contrasts There 
is thus a certain similarity in miraculous events 
at birth in each case, but the author does not 
find any event in Jesus’s life which would cor- 
respond to the Buddha’s enlightenment He 
does, however, imply that parallel might be 
drawn with Jesus's baptism in Jordan when ' the 
heavens were opened ' to him and a dove came 
down from heaven. 

The author finds no stories of previous lives 
in the case of Jesus to compare with the Budd- 
ha's játaka stories. He recognizes that rebirth or 
reincarnation has no place in Christianity. He 
nevertheless finds an example of the reincarna- 
tion concept in an Irish legend recorded in the 
Book of Bolhnmote (p.213) which seems to 
resemble a jätaka tale. He also compares 
Sariputra, the chief disciple of the Buddha, to 
St Paul, and Devadatta, the Buddha's cousin, 
to Judas Iscariot All these comparisons are no 
doubt of interest, but in order to assess more 
profoundly the personalities of Gotama and 
Jesus, one needs to consider in some depth some 
of the fundamental epithets or titles attributed 
to them: for instance Buddha and Tathagata for 
Gotama, and Messiah, the Son of Man, Logos 
for Jesus, and equally, such terms as Dharma 
and Revelation 

The latter parts of this chapter deal with 
notions of faith and charity, with fundamental 
attitudes to life, with spiritual goals, ethics and 
doctrinal matters. Chapters iv and v are dedi- 
cated to the study of comparative ideas in 
medieval and modern times respectively. 

This valuable book, contains a vast amount 
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of complex data drawn from different cultures 
and periods, and almost all its subsections 
would seem capable of being expanded into 
separate studies One 1s quite simply over- 
whelmed by the work’s vast scope and innumer- 
able references. The reader will not only find a 
mass of useful information and many inspiring 
comments ın this book, he will also be chal- 
lenged to confront and to unravel many con- 
cepts and problems for himself. 


TADEUSZ SKORUPSKI 


JEAN-CLAUDE GALEY (ed.): L'espace 
du temple. 2 vols. r. Espaces, itinér- 
aires, méditations. It: Les sanctuaires 


dans le royaume. (Collection 
Purusartha, nos. 8, 10.) 195; 192 pp. 
Paris: Editions de l'Ecole des 


Hautes Etudes en Sciences Sociales, 
1986. 


These two volumes of essays are the product 
of a project which began in 1979, and entailed a 
series of meetings held at the Centre d'Etudes de 
l'Inde et de l'Asie du Sud. Ethnologists, textual 
specialists and historians from French and 
other European institutions joined forces to 
tackle a question of common interest. What was 
there in common between the most basic form 
of sacred site—rudimentary assemblages of 
whitened stones at the boundary of a territory 
which might be the focus of worship for a local 
lineage or residential community-—and major 
shrines—with their monumental architecture 
and statuary—which drew worshippers from a 
whole region or beyond? 

The first aim of the project was to draw 
together descriptive matertal to study the profu- 
sion of life to be found around temples, the 
variety of contemporary cults and established 
myths. The dominant concept of the project 
soon emerged The temple, the sacred site, only 
makes sense 1n terms of its relative position in a 
group of temples, yet at the same time 1s a 
manifestation of the whole group. The temple ts 
and ts not. The problem of studying the temple 
i$ similar to that of studying the Indian village 
or caste itself. The theoretical lineage to which 
the organizers of the project belong 1s clearly 
stated. The editor criticizes the transactional 
approach of American culturalist economic 
historians (Stein, Appadurai and Breckenridge), 
for failing to grasp what large historical com- 
plexes have 1n common with smaller shrines, 
and for assuming that the temple is a measur- 
able and delimited entity-—an emblem which 1s 
able to ‘precipitate cultural signification’. 
Instead the approaches of Mauss, Granet, Mus 
and, above all, Dumont and Biardeau mspire 
this project, and point to a view of the temple as 
a place where systems of classification, modes of 
perception and types of relationship cross cut 
the religious and social, which are both 
omnipresent. 

The list of aspects of the temple considered in 
the course of the project and reflected in the 
papers is extensive. It includes the study of local 
cults in their social context, the composition of 
their priesthoods, the organization of their pan- 
theons, the calendar of festivals, the networks 
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and itineraries of pilgrimages, the relationships 
of tutelary deities with the temporal power of 
rulers, the influence of caste on ceremonial 
organization, the role of dominant communities 
in festivals relating to the foundation of sites, 
and the importance of sacred sites for the 
emergence of and changes in regional caste 
configurations. It also involves the analysis of 
religious texts in their historical and sectarian 
context. 

This overwhelming wealth of very disparate 
material clearly demanded a unifying focus, 
which the concepts of espace (space) and sanctu- 
aire (sacred or holy place or site) have gone 
some way to provide The temple is seen as a 
space which has a positive role in reflecting and 
ordering the communities of gods and men, 
which swells, retracts and even sleeps, including 
or rejecting sections of society according to the 
pattern of rites and festivals over the calendrical 
cycle The level of activation of the ksetra 
(sacred territory) of which any individual site 1s 
part, is redefined according to the rite. This 
definition of the temple as a changing space 
rather than a single physical entity in ‘part 
derives from observation, ın part from the rec- 
ognition that the concepts of time and space are 
inextricably interconnected 1n the Indian tradi- 
tion. Galey's introduction outlines these 
developments from the Vedic period showing 
how the links between origins, the social order 
and ultimate values are clearly stated by the 
puranic period The geography of cults, the 
spatial ordering of divinities in sacred sites 
reflect both an order of events (a representation 
of past chronology and present action) and an 
order of standing. ' 

The first selection of papers (Porcher, ' The 
representation of sacred space in the Kancima- 
hatmya’, Inden, ‘The temple and the Hindu 
chain of being’; Reiniche, * The temple in the 
locality: four examples from Tamulnadu’; 
Burghardt, ‘ The regional circumambulation of 
Janakpur’; Fuller, * The king, the law and the 
priests in a S. Indian temple’; Seneviratne, ' An 
explanation of the meaning of space in the 
Temple of the Tooth, Kandy ’;) focuses on ways 
in which sites acquire their sacred character and 
define their locality and their priesthood. The 
second volume focuses on a theme which 
already emerges in the first —the significance the 
royal function gains from its association with 
the divine (Stern, ‘The temple of Eklingji and 
the Mewar kingdom’; Vidal, * Cult organisation 
and sovereignty in an ancient western 
Himalayan principality’; Galey, ‘ Totality and 
hierarchy in the royal sanctuaries of Tehri- 
Garhwal: Vergati, * Religious associations of 
Khatmandu valley temples’; Zanen, ‘ The god- 
dess Vajrayogini and the kingdom of Sankhu’). 

The tndividual papers of course do more than 
that. Furthermore, there is no claim that the 
understanding of this relationship defines either 
the particular nature of royal power or the 
nature of the temple itself The temple 
represents ordered space, the sacrifice and the 
domestic. The king is the sacrifier and the 
householder, a partner of the brahman im the 
relationship with both gods and ancestors. But 
in addition, the ways in which the ascetic, 
sectarian and devotional world manages to 
accommodate itself to the world of power and 
hierarchy and the way that temples frequently 
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ground themselves in autochthonous cults are 
also represented. The theoretical overview of 
the introductions is structural ‘Geography’ 
takes precedence over history. The papers them- 
selves are well-grounded in historical fact. The 
editor regrets the lack of regional balance and 
the omission of key sites and authors. The 
collection, as he himself argues, has inherent 
limitations The attempt to define a unified 
‘problematic’ 1s not wholly successful The 
Indian temple is not reducible to simple 
generalization What the collection does 1s 
highlight key themes and give us further insights 
into its multiple dimensions. 


D. A. SWALLOW 


FRIEDRICH SELTMANN: Schattenspiel 
in Kerala: Sakrales Theater in Süd- 
Indien. 134 pp. 44 plates. Stuttgart: 
Franz Steiner Verlag Wiesbaden 
GmbH, 1986. 


Until the twentieth century, hardly anything 
was known about the Indian shadow-play, 
indeed as late as the 1930s opinions about its 
existence as an indigenous art form differed. 
Today the plays exist, albeit in rapidly declining 
form, in some rural pockets of Orissa, Andhra 
Pradesh, Karantaka and Tamilnadu, but it is 
ied Kerala which supports, though often only 
with Government help, traditional troupes of 
players. 

The centre of the shadow-play in Kerala is the 
district Palghat where plays are performed 
either in connexion with the annual puram 
festival celebrated at certain temples dedicated 
to the worship of Bhagavati or Bhadrakali, or in 
response to commissions placed by individuals 
who wish to fulfil a vow or ask a favour from 
the goddess; none of these plays serve as 
entertainment. There are about 35 such temples 
in the area and the cycle of plays enacted in 
them may last for 3, 7, 14, 21 or 28 nights. The 
subject of the plays relates to the first 6 books of 
the Kamparamüyanam. The plays themselves 
are performed on the küttu mádam, a permanent 
stage erected within the temple precincts but 
outside the temple walls which protect and 
define the sacred centre The performers are 
non-Brahmuins (though vegetarians) who claim 
descent from a Vellàja caste which emigrated 
from Tamilnadu some 150 years ago; they use 
the title of Pulavar. Originally a (patrilineal) 
hereditary profession, nowadays its meagre 
economic rewards tend to discourage energetic 
young men and the Pulavars are often forced to 
accept outsiders, even girls, as pupils Few 
players can afford to devote themselves full-time 
to their craft and the original training period of 
ten years is reduced to only five or six. The 
author estimates that at present some 40 active 
players can still be found in the area though no 
more than 3 will probably know all the rituals, 
traditions and texts connected with a perform- 
ance. 

The puppets were originally made from deer 
skin only, but nowadays quite often the much 
cheaper goat or buffalo skins have to suffice 
The effect of the figures relies, as in the case of 
those used in Orissa, Thailand and Indonesia, 
on the artistic perforation of the skin and not on 
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the translucence of finely coloured parchment 
(as in Karnataka, Andhra Pradesh, Tamilnadu 
and Turkey). Each puppet is supported by a 
bamboo rod which assists in its manipulation; 
moveable parts, if they exist, are restricted to 
arms and hands Figures can be of varying size 
and are mostly shown in half profile with two 
eyes and in an attitude characteristic of their 
dramatic persona; prominent figures can be 
represented by different puppets showing dif- 
ferent attitudes. A small number of puppets 
represents animals or essential (from the point 
of the story) parts of the scenery. Only one 
whole set, consisting of 200 different pieces, still 
survives, most sets used are much smaller. 

The present book 1s the result of several 
periods of extensive field-work spent in Kerala, 
first between 1962—64 by the author on his own, 
and latter, in co-operation with the Deutsche 
Forschungsgemeinschaft, in the years 1967, 
1977, 1978 and 1982. This is a clear, lucid and 
detailed description of the plays and everything 
connected with them. The types of puppets 
used, the way they are manufactured and 
fashioned, the theatre, the stage, the musicians 
and the details of the actual performance. One 
chapter discusses the ritual background that 
connects the plays with the temple festivals and 
the legend and cult of Bhagavati/Bhadrakahi/ 
Mahamaya, and the role of the Veliccapatu (the 
oracle-priest) who lights the stage lamps at the 
beginning of each performance with light taken 
from the holy flame burning before the goddess. 
There is a good bibliography, an appendix 
giving the sequence of scenes of the 
Xonparamdyanakidiiu, and an extremely use- 
able index. Some 149 photographs (some in 
colour, all with text) of the puppets but also of 
s players and the stage, complete this excellent 

ook. 


ALBERTINE GAUR 


ANTONIO SORRENTINO (ed.): 7] Tiruk- 
kural: Le massime di Tiruvalluvar. 
(Serie tre, 2.) ix, 227 pp. Napoli: 
Istituto Universitario Orientale, 
1986. 


At last a full Italian translation of this well 
known Tamil text, already translated 1n some 
twenty languages or so, has made its 
appearance. Sorrentino's work represents a very 
laudable attempt to bridge a considerable gap 
The translation is extremely accurate, carefully 
and painstakingly annotated to include a good 
bibliography of all the most recent studies, 
published worldwide, of Tiruva]|uvar's work. 
Sorrentino manages to avoid being too slavish 
to the original, aiming at not sacrificing clarity 
of translation: thus a good balance 1s achieved 
between faithfulness to the text and a smooth 
rhythmic rendition into Italian prose. 

Sorrentino’s Introduction is a most interest- 
ing and most readable account of Tirukkural 
scholarship to this day and balance is again the 
key word. There ts none of the excessively 
enthusiastic approach that has marred the work 
of so many other writers in the past, ready 
to pronounce Tiruvalvars work as the 
masterpiece of Tamil literature or even as the 
Tamil Book on a par with the Vedas, Gita, 
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Qur'àn, Bible, etc. There ıs also no peremptory 
judgement à la Croce, as Sorrentino says, of 
‘ poesia e non poesia’, found in the writings or 
other scholars in more recent times. Sorrentino 
points out that each couplet is a poetic composi- 
tion ‘a sé stante’ (p. 31) and, moreover, owing 
to the didactic nature of the Kura/ and its 
considerable size, the whole question 1s rather 
beside the point. *si tratta pur sempre.di 1330 
composiziont im cui l'autore non avrebbe potuto 
sempre e comunque, comprensibilmente, rag- 
giungere dei risultati di un grande valore 
poetico ' (p. 31). 

Following Natarajan, Sorrentino talks’ or 
Tiruvalluvar as being a pragmatic idealist: an 
idealist because the unifying factor in the three: 
fold structure of the Kural 1s the aram, the morai 
precepts, but also pragmatic because, quoting 
Natarajan’s own words, Tiruvalluvar delineates 
an 1deal code ' to meet the realities of all major 
situations that life gives rise to’ (p. 21). 

The remarks on the relationship of the Kura/ 
with Sanskrit literary works are most appropri- 
ate. Sorrentino wholeheartedly agrees with 
Zvelebil’s view that Tiruvalluvar was fully con- 
versant with the Sanskrit sources on dharma 
and nii and like Zvelebil does not overem- 
phasize the importance of this matter. He points 
out, on the other hand, following Mudaliar. 
that Tiruvalluvar's Weltanschauung differs from 
that of Kautilya in so far as his work treats of 
dharma artha and kàma as three facets of the 
same whole. Most importantly, his treatment of 
kama, love, is redolent of the ancient tradition 
of Sangam times between kalavu, premarita! 
love and karpu, conjugal love. In Sorrentino's 
view, the whole approach to the subject matter 
has indeed little to do with the Sanskrit tradi- 
tion of the Kamasutra, whose emphasis is on 
erotic techniques 

The essay by François Gros whick 
accompanies the translation expands on thesc 
remarks on the third section of the Tirukkura: 
and puts forward the view that the very struc 
ture of its chapters can be seen to adhere to the 
ancient Tamil convention of the ' interior land- 
scape’ although—here Gros 1s careful not tc 
push things too far—it should be borne in minc 
that Tiruval]uvar further narrows the range or 
the poetics of the five timais, regions. ‘il Kura: 
come si è già detto, si definisce per una 
straordinaria economia di mezzi ... gli emblem: 
regionali ereditati dal Sangam acquistano qui ii 
valore di archetipi universali! (p. 216) There- 
fore there are very few flowers and hardly anv 
animals in the Kural, as opposed to the luxuri- 
ant nature depicted in Sangam poetry; but for 
the few that make their appearance their sym- 
bolism can immediately be recognized. 

Gros's reading of this section of the Kura] is 
based not only on the version with the commen- 
tary of Parimelalakar but on variant manu- 
scripts with commentaries by Manakkutavar 
and Kalinkar. In these other editions the chap- 
ters follow in an order different from tha: 
presented 1n the one with Parimelalakar's com- 
mentary and this would favour the view that the 
whole section follows the pattern of union- 
separation-quarrel, which, as Gros points out. 
does not very much differ from that which see; 
the progression from kajavu to karpu, but con- 
firms, in fact, its validity. Kalinkar’s commen- 
tary gives a presentation that evokes dramatic 
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action by arranging the chapters as alternating 
dialogues between the hero and the heroine and 
although this 1s very much at odds with the 
other tradition, Gros underlines its importance 
in bringing the dramatic element in the Kural to 
the fore 

The essay ends with the remark that it would 
be wrong.to attempt to mask with a tint of 
devotionalism a book that is about sheer eroti- 
cism This is not to say that the work 1s a treatise 
on erotology, far from it. Here Gros and Sor- 
rentino appear to share the same views on the 
profound difference in the ethos of the 
Küámasütra and that of the ka@mam section of the 
Kural, but whilst Sorrentino confines himself to 
merely stating this difference, Gros cannot help 
a touch of peremptoriness in dismissing the 
Kámasütra as a pedantic enumeration of cares- 
ses and love-making positions. 

Altogether, Sorrentino’s translation and 
Gros's essay make very interesting and fascinat- 
ing reading for both scholarly and less scholarly 
readers, which is in itself a great achievement. 


ALESSANDRA IYER 


ABDUS SUBHAN (ed.): The khudnawisht 
sawanih hayat-i-Nassakh  (autobi- 
ography of Abdul Ghafur Nassakh) 
[Urdu text]. (Bibliotheca Indica, 
314.) xx, 212 pp., 4 plates. Calcutta: 
The Astatic Society, 1986. Rs. 60. 


Most readers will be more familiar with the 
role of Navvab ‘Abdul Latif in the revival of 
Muslim education in nineteenth-century Bengal 
than with even the name of his younger brother 
Maulavi ‘Abdul Ghafur (1834-89), let alone 
the copious body of Urdu verse the latter 
composed under the pen-name ' Nassákh'. 
Perhaps few will be greatly enticed by the 
editor's description of him as 'the father of 
Urdu poetry in Bengal’, but all should find 
much that is both instructive and enjoyable in 
this edition of Nassakh’s Urdu prose auto- 
biography, which has been prepared from the 
author’s manuscript of c. 1886 in the library of 
the Asiatic Society, prefaced by a short editonal 
introduction in English, drawing attention to 
some of the work’s more interesting passages. 

As so often tends to be the case with autobio- 
graphies, these are predominantly to be found 
in the author's recollections of his youth, which 
collectively provide a remarkably vivid picture 
of the extraordinary range of accomplishments 
so often achieved at an early age by cultured 
members of the old élite of Muslim India. 
Already taught that necessary Bengali skill of 
swimming by being thrown in at the deep end as 
a small boy, Nassakh soon went on to master 
the obligatory languages (Arabic, Persian, and 
Urdu, to whose number English had already 
been added in Calcutta) and to become a 
precociously young poet, as well as school 
chess-champion. Mastery of more arcane disci- 
plines soon followed, including that of calh- 
graphic tracing with the nails (khatt-i. nákhun) 
besides usual and unusual branches of 
numerology, astrology and geomancy. Nassákh 
also developed an interest in conjuring 
(shu‘bada-bazi), a skill which he used to dis- 
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comfit an Orissan Muslim trickster in one of the 
book’s most amusing anecdotes (pp 40-3). 

The editor nightly draws attention to the 
particular interest of Nassakh’s account 
(pp. 17-23) of the time when he acted as the 
avoured munshi of Fitzgerald's mentor Edward 
Cowell, newly appointed as a Sanskritist to the 
Hindu College, but depicted as chiefly revelling 
in Nassakh's explanation of difficult Persian 
verses (‘mez par hath márte the, aur kahte the 
aisa ‘umda mazmün kisi zabün men nahin hat’). 

Once Nassakh finally secures official employ- 
ment as a Deputy Magistrate in 1860, his story 
inevitably becomes more impersonal in tone, 
with its lists of postings and self-justificatory 
statements of his own probity throughout his 
career The characteristically élitist tone of his 
observations on the various local populations 
he was called upon to administer does not, 
however, disguise the sharpness of his percep- 
tions, whether in descnbing the litigious 
inhabitants of Barisal, the laxity of the Muslims 
of Dhaka, or the mosquitoes of Sylhet, on 
which a local friend's Persian Pashsha-nama is 
amusingly included Simularly elaborate literary 
diversions are provided throughout by quo- 
tations from the author’s own compositions, 
whether straightforward Urdu verses or such 
more ingenious examples of the Indo-Muslim 
htterateur's art as the letter in de-arabicized 
Persian (ba-zabün-i dari) followed by a Perso- 
Arabic macaronic ghazal in the talmi’ style 
(pp. 90—2). On the next page, Nassakh is off to 
Delhi, where he meets Ghalib in the last year of 
the great master's life in an encounter described 
with probably suitable brevity. 

. What makes this first Urdu volume to be 
published by the Calcutta Asiatic Society so 
very welcome (especially m its handsomely 
spaced typeset format, whatever the cost in 
terms of an inevitably long sithat-nadma) 1s, 
after all —in that depressingly repeated phrase 
—less in ' its contribution to Urdu literature '— 
than in its very real self-portrait of a lively 
provincial intellectual, ambitious for preferment 
under the nineteenth-century Raj at the same 
time as being more than amply anchored to the 
élite values of the Mughal past. It 1s much to be 
hoped that Western historians will take note of 
this quite important book, even more that they 
will have the basic linguistic skills to cope with 
the easy prose style of the Urdu, in many ways 
reminiscent of Sir Sayyid's contemporary 
rough-hewn Anglo-Urdu idiom ! 

It 1s intimated that an English translation 1s 1n 
the course of preparation, and one can only 
wish Dr Subhan well in his task of coping with 
the outrageous conceits of some of the verses It 
is to be hoped that these difficulties will not 
prove a bar, since this autobiography of an 
official with literary obsessions, described by a 
Hindu contemporary as ' a genuine chip off the 
old block of Islam’, may thus be able to take its 
proper place alongside the Oriya Atma-jtvana- 
carita of his younger contemporary Phakir- 
mohana Senapat: (1843-1918), recently 
translated by John Boulton (Bhubaneshwar, 
1985). the subsequently sharply contrasting 
fortunes of the very different cultural worlds 


l'The stylistic context is outlined in C. 
Shackle and R. Snell, Hindi and Urdu since 
1800. a common reader (London: forthcoming). 
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inhabited by these two autobiographers from 
not unrelated backgrounds pursuing not dis- 
similar careers should certainly prove instruc- 
tive to those willing to listen to these lively self- 
statements by native officials of the once all- 
embracing Government of Bengal 


C SHACKLE 


KHALID HASAN QaDIRI: Hasrat 
Mohani. IAD Oriental (original) 
Series, no. 29.) [vii], 450 pp. Delhi: 
Idarah-i Adabiyat-1 Delli, 1985. Rs. 
250. 


Hasrat Mohani (c. 1880-1951), poet, politi- 
cian and journalist, was one of the great free 
spirits of twentieth-century India. A devout 
Muslim he wrote poems in Hindi praising 
Krishna and yearning for Mathura and 
Brindaban. Fearful of the ‘ Mahasabhaite Con- 
gress’ he nevertheless opposed the Muslim Lea- 
gue's demand for Pakistan in favour of his own 
three-tiered federal solution to the communal 
problem. Although a nationalist he presided 
over the first All-India Communist Conference 
(Kanpur) and his dreams of Independence 
embraced some form of affilation with the 
USSR Lifelong fighter for the freedom of the 
Indian people he refused to sign the constitution 
of independent India because it did not offer the 
freedom he wanted. Such rugged individualism 
required moral courage; Hasrat often had the 
respect of many but found himself in a minority 
of one Such rugged individualism was also 
borne forward by passion, his heart was in his 
politics, in his faith, and of course in his poetry 
The ‘love’ of his ghazals was no mere poetas- 
ter's artifice but drawn from the essence of his 
being. It helped to make them classics in his 
lifetime. 

This book is a celebration of Hasrat’s life and 
spirit. It sketches the qasbah world from which 
Hasrat came and gives us one of the more useful 
evocations of what it was like to brought up 
sharif in the late nineteenth century. Another 
good chapter describes his years at Aligarh, 
where his reputation as a rebel was established, 
from which he was expelled twice, and at which 
he conceived the deep hostility to the British 
which remained with him throughout his life. 
Further chapters examine his Journalistic and 
political career, his periods of imprisonment, his 
pan-Islamic phase, the development of his com- 
munist phase, and the period of his increasing 
irrelevance to the mainstream of Indian politics 
from 1926 to his death There follows an 
estimate of his achievements as a writer of prose 
and an editor of verse; there 1s a substantial 
discussion of his own poetry 

Six appendices cover family matters, poems 
not included in Hasrat’s Kulliyat edited by 
Jamal Mian Firangi Mahal, and cor- 
respondence relating to the ‘ Silk Letter ' case. If 
on occasion there are digressions to deal with 
matters that have marginal association with 
Hasrat—for instance twenty odd pages are 
devoted to a secondhand treatment of the Simla 
deputation of 1906-——the bulk of the book 
brings much new evidence to our knowledge of 
Hasrat’s hfe and purpose. His ghazals, 
moreover, are interwoven with the text so that 
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they both illuminate the happenings of his 
career and in doing so find a context which 
illuminates them. We leave the book with a 
feeling of sorrow that there are not more such 
lives in English of those not quite in the first 
rank of Indo-Muslim life One or two more of 
these would be worth several pumped out by the 
Iqbal and Jinnah industnes 

This said, we must record substantial reserva- 
trons about the qualities of scholarship (histori- 
cal rather than literary) displayed in this 
volume, which incidentally in not markedly 
dissimilar form was awarded a London Ph D. 
First, a relatively minor point, the bibliography 
is limited and out of date; the most recent work 
cited was published in 1968. Second, we are not 
told where the author has consulted many of his 
sources; for instance, a key item such as the files 
of Hasrat’s newspaper, Urdu-e Mualla Then 
the text has many quotations without 
references, for example a whole host of extracts 
from Urdu newspapers are apparently 
translated for our benefit although we suspect 
that the real sources are not the newspapers 
themselves but the UP Native Newspaper 
Reports. Finally, there are unsupported 
assertions that are plain wrong Take two 
examples. ‘A remarkable aspect of the mystic 
teaching of many of the Farangi Mahal spiritual 
guides’, we are told on page 15, ‘was their 
attitude to the Hindu god or demi-god Krishna, 
whom they accepted as a true prophet sent by 
God ın former ages to the people of India’ If 
this were true, it would be of considerable 
significance, but there 1s no evidence for it in 
anything the ‘wanda’ of Firangi Mahal have 
written or said. Again he asserts (p. 16), that 
Saiyid Shah Razzaq of Bansa, to whom many 
Firangi Mahalis owed allegiance, held similar 
beliefs about Krishna and that there are several 
stories to this effect in his malfuzat, the 
Managib-i Razzagiya by Mulla Nizamuddin of 
Firang: Mahal (died 1748). But there is no 
mention of Krishna anywhere either in the 
original work or in the later editions of it. This 
understanding, moreover, 1s confirmed in a 
communication of 15 August 1986 from Mufti 
Muhammad Raza Ansar of Firang Mahal, 
who is the leading expert on the sources for the 
Firangi Mahal and Bansa families, and who 
also goes on to say that in the early twentieth 
century, Maulana Abdul Ban of Firangi Mahal 
wrote of Shah Abdur Razzaq of Bansa inspiring 
Hindu faqirs to the extent that they succeeded in 
meeting Krishna (Fuyuz-: Hasrat-1 Bansa, Luc- 
know, 1345 A.H., 128), but that this was far from 
saying that the saint of Bansa believed that 
Krishna was prophet. Perhaps the author has 
evidence for hus assertions, in which case he 
should refer to it. As matters stand, he would 
appear to be trying on his authority, and no 
other, to transform our understanding of the 
relationship between these representatives of 
the high Islamic tradition and the Hindu world 
in which they moved in eighteenth and 
nineteenth-century Awadh. While there is an 
interesting life and good verse to enjoy in this 
book, the scholar should treat the facts presen- 
ted with care. 


FRANCIS ROBINSON 
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HUGH VAN SKYHAWK (ed.): ‘ Minori- 
ties’ on themselves. (South Asian 
Digest of Regional Writing, Vol. 11, 
1985.) xiv, 212pp. Heidelberg: 
University of Heidelberg, South 
Asia: Institute; Stuttgart: Franz 
Steiner Verlag Wiesbaden GmbH, 
[1987], DM 44. 


This book 1s a collection of papers from a 
seminar held at the South Asia Institute, 
University of Heidelberg, in the summer of 
1985. The seminar, from which the book takes 
its title, had two main goals as outlined here in 
the preface (p. ix): ' (1) to study the self-images 
found in the literatures of those social groups in 
South Asia which are often described as 
* minorities "; (2) to consider the applicability 
of the term “ minority” with regard to social 
groups in South Asia’. 

The eleven papers collected here mostly apply 
themselves to the first of these two lines of 
enquiry. The geographical range of subject 1s as 
wide as the diversity of approaches favoured by 
the various authors, and it has to be said that 
the collection is something of a ‘mixed bag’ 
whose commonness of purpose often disappears 
from view. Perhaps the most successful piece is 
Dagmar Hellmann-Rajanayagam’s long paper 
on 'Self-perception and identity of Singapore 
Tamilians as reflected in their writings', an 
inspired if somewhat overly critical study of the 
' involuted ' pursual of literary traditions in the 
diaspora; many of the observations made here 
are germane to a much wider context. À more 
apologist line is taken by several of the other 
papers, including Hans-Werner Gensichen’s 
piece on ‘ The future of Christianity in India’, 
the editor’s own study of ‘ The heart of religion: 
a Sufi’s thoughts on the relations between reli- 
gious communities" (a review of the thoughts 
of Sekh Abdul RajhakSah Biyanbani), and 
Inayatollah Baloch's rather breathless canter 
through the theme of * Resistance and national 
liberation in Baluchi poetry’. This reviewer is 
grateful to Lothar Lutze for introducing the 
Muslim Hindi writer Sani, but cannot quite 
decide what to make of Claus-Peter Zoller's 
somewhat eccentric account of ' Mandün in 
Delhi’, whose subject—a Garhwal rite per- 
formed in Chandni Chowk-—offers a rich but 
indigestible feast of data and impressions for the 
Den scientist, anthropologist and linguist 
alike. 

Western and Southern India are represented 


in a further four articles. Parallel themes are ` 


broached by Günther-Dietz Sontheimer and 
Eleanor Zelliot on Maharashtra's dalit and 
Buddhist literature respectively, the latter paper 
being a useful bibliographical survey of writings 
inspired primarily by Ambedkar. Robert 
Zydenbos includes some forceful translations in 
his introduction to the medieval Kannada poet 
Brahmasiva. Reading Vijaya Dabbe's treatment 
of ‘Early Virasaivism as found in vacana- 
literature’ suggests that antipathies such as 
those which appear between individual sects 
and orthodox Brahmanism may more profit- 
able be viewed as rhetorical oppositions rather 
than as * minority/majority" positions. 

Pritam Singh's article on ‘ Consciousness of 
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Sikh identity ', while admittedly not having any 
startling revelations to make, is ill-served by the 
editor, who allows the piece to end mid-sentence 
and then explains in a note that the onginal 
typescript had been destroyed by fire. Cutting 
the article altogether would have been a bolder 
resolution of the problem. A sterner editorial 
hand would also have cut much of the verbiage 
which is natural to the conference hall but 
redundant in published papers, and would have 
reduced the widespread typographical gremlins 
to a less prominent minority But some latitude 
in editorial severity allows light relief when it 
lets through such a delightful image as the 
following from Hellman-Rajanayagam, in her 
discussion of Tamil hterary tradition (p. 53): 
‘The contrast between virtue and vice is purely 
superficial: the " good " girl wears a sari, no 
make-up, reads classical literature, the “ bad” 
girl wears trousers, make-up and speaks 
English. The same applies to the men’. 


RUPERT SNELL 


HEMALATA C. DANDEKAR: Men to 
Bombay, women at home: urban 
influence on Sugao village, Deccan 
Maharashtra, | India, 1942-1982. 
(Michigan Papers on South and 
Southeast Asia.) xix, 325 pp. Ann 
Arbor, Michigan: Center for South 
and Southeast Asian Studies, 
University of Michigan, 1986. 


The author of this study expects to incur the 
hostility of the strictly discipline-orentated 
academic scholar At best, as she puts it, 1t will 
incur the criticism of being merely descriptive. 
The term ‘description’ should, in the view of 
the current reviewer, be value-free. What dis- 
tinguishes a work of scholarship from a work of 
mediocrity in this genre is the nature of its 
execution. That the author 1s an academic (cur- 
rently at Michigan) and has lived in the village 
she describes would not be sufficient to ensure 
the study meet these standards, though it will 
have undoubtedly helped. But ın fact this book 
is a thorough vindication of its method: when it 
is descriptive it is thoroughly illuminating. 

Organized in terms of traditional develop- 
mental problem areas, viz. modernization of 
agriculture, competition between old and new 
industries, provision of amenities and services in 
rural places, the account 1s replete with acutely 
recorded instances of why post-independence 
planning-from-above failed to hit the avowed 
target of uplifting the poor. Often a single case- 
study will make the pornt; 1n this case it will be 
one chosen by a researcher who has a clear 
familharity with a problem that can be 
generalized well beyond the boundaries of this 
actually rather atypical village. Almost every 
ole dps scheme introduced by govern- 
ment has embraced this locality, and, for 
reasons instanced with clarity in every case, left 
the landless and marginal farmers and their 
families untouched (or in some cases worse off). 
A telling example of ‘supply-side’ accounting 
in the development field is the recorded increase 
in female literacy: yet social pressures against 
female autonomy are such that women are 
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prevented from entering the village ‘ reading- 
room.’ to read the newspapers in the presence of 
men Similarly, the post-independence legisla- 
tion on land reform is shown to be obviated in 
every imaginable way, in convincing detail: the 
old world persists under the veneer of the new. 
In summary, the book is a mine of documen- 
tation on why the rural poor remain poor in the 
face of so much liberal policy-making by the 
state. It 1s written in a style that characterizes 
the best of the sociological diarists, and that was 
employed with success in such classic studies as 
Young and Willmott's account of London's 
East End. namely, it is direct, unpretentious, 
and the people ' speak '. It happens to be rather 
well illustrated with the author's own photo- 
graphs. It is also tinged with nostalgia. This at 
once raises a disturbing question: is this too 
happy an account of village Maharashtra? 
ere 1s a thesis underlying this study, or 
rather several strands thereof, whose ultimate 
entanglement is not apparent until the lengthy 
conclusion. The subtitle 1ndicates an intention 
to focus on rural-urban relations. In this respect 
the village 1s atypical in being within the hinter- 
land of Bombay, with its male labour force 
substantially employed in the city. It is hence 
potentially very valuable in enabling an assess- 
ment of developmental problems from both 
ends, for the author also spends time interview- 
ing migrant workers from the village ın the 
textile mills. Her conclusion 1s that, in a 
dynamic sense, the city has contributed nothing 
to the enlightenment of the village: the social 
structure 1s so engramed that, in order to 
survive, the returned migrants must forget their 
urban ideas however potentially innovative they 
may be At best, urban migration has proved to 
be a demographic safety valve, but little more 
than that At the same time she espouses with 
some intensity a rural-orientated development 
strategy, castigating the drive for industrializa- 
tion and commercialization, and demanding a 
return to some substantial degree of rural self- 
sufficiency. The village, that seems to be such a 
social obstacle to development, has to be the 
catalyst for the future prosperity of 1ts poor. 
Only ın one unguarded moment does she con- 
clude that the reconciliation of these seemingly 
contradictory strands in the thesis could only 
occur ' in the face of a crisis of unsurmountable 
proportions’. It is possible that Bombay's 
decreasing ability to absorb migrants may pre- 
cipitate just such a crisis in Sugao The study 
would, however, have benefited considerably 
from a more systematic and more penetratingly 
economistic interpretation of the urban-rural 
relations she seeks to discuss. 


NIGEL CROOK 


ARNOLD P. KAMINSKY: The India 
Office, 1880-1910. xv, 294pp. 
London: Mansell Publishing Ltd., 
1986. £40. 


The tendency of much recent research on the 
history of British India has been to move down- 
wards from the elevated heights of policy mak- 
ing at the level of the Governor-General 
towards provincial, district and collaborationist 
activities. It 1s refreshing to come upon a study 
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which moves in the opposite direction. and 
directs our attention to the central policy-mak- 
ing institution in London, the India Office. It 
was also a promising idea to tie the story of the 
role of the India Office to a single personality, 
namely, Arthur Godley, later Lord Kilbracken 
(1847-1932), who held the post of Permanent 
Under Secretary of State for India from 1883 
until 1909. It 1s just a misfortune that Godley’s 
personality is not up to the weight placed upon 
it he was a faceless bureaucrat at the beginning 
of the period and he was a faceless bureaucrat at 
the end. Ampthill once described Godley as a 
‘lightning conductor’ (p.149): he moderated 
exchanges between the Government of India 
and the Cabinet in London rather, one 
imagines, as a suet pudding moderates the 
appetite. But Kaminsky must also share the 
blame for blunting the edge of personality in 
this book, in a penod replete with larger than 
life characters mhabiting both the office of 
Secretary of State and the India Council he 
contrives so to balance opposing views of the 
individuals concerned as to leave little distinct 
impression on the mind of the reader while he 
studiously conceals his own opinions 

This book 1s, therefore, very much the story 
of the working of an institution, bereft of the 
illumination of personality, and of its relations 
with other institutions similarly impoverished. 
Readers are likely to approach it with two 
questions. where did power reside 1n the India 
Office and did the India Office predominate over 
other institutions involved in India policy-mak- 
ing and especially over the Government of 
India? Kaminsky’s answer to the first question 
is uncertain although he asserts that Godley 
played a significant role. He goes some way to 
rescuing the India Council from the humble 
place assigned to it in The Cambridge history of 
India. In the eyes of the permanent officials its 
principal utility was to keep Parliamentary 
interference at bay, a purpose, of course, which 
was very much in the minds of those who 
founded it. Kaminsky also gives Godley credit 
for reducing Parliamentary interest by his con- 
trol of the flow of information, but this argu- 
ment may overrate Godley's skills and import- 
ance. Parliament's general view of India during 
this period was that it was a bore but that it was 
in safe hands, and the House of Commons was 
more easily silenced by too much information 
than by too little. Kaminsky's handling of the 
India Council 1s not always very sure. He asserts 
that the councillors of the late nineteenth cen- 
tury had no direct experience of the Indian 
Mutiny and were therefore free of ‘ the tyranny 
of the past' (that glib and meaningless phrase 
populanzed by Donovan Williams tn his study 
of the 1860s). But of the 20 men who served 
during the 1890s, 12 had been in India at the 
time of the Mutiny, including Alison who lost 
his arm at the relief of Lucknow and was hardly 
likely to forget the episode. And among the 
remainder was Henry Rawlinson. That being 
said it should also be remarked that Kaminsky 
provides a great deal of valuable information 
about the organization and operation of the 
India Office during this period. 

Kaminsky’s answer to the second question is 
more decided. After a careful examination of its 
relations with Parliament, the Cabinet and 
other major departments of state he concludes 
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that the India Office had substantial 
independence in most areas. With regard to the 
Government of India he observes that ‘in the 
formulation and the execution of major long- 
range planning decisions, the Viceroys of late 
nineteenth-century India by and large had their 
minds made up for them by authorities in 
Whitehall’ (p. 130). His evidence for this latter 
contention is unconvincing. Leaving aside state- 
ments of principle which mean little and 
Morley’s constitutional experiments of the early 
twentieth century, the only two issues where 
Whitehall plainly predominated were cotton 
and venereal disease, both of them the pets of 
Parliamentary pressure groups which neither 
Godley nor the India Council could defuse. 
Both were issues likely to cause temporary 
embarrassment in Parliament; the long term 
issues to which Kaminsky refers are difficult to 
identify. The monetary crisis of the 1890s was 
clearly a major matter, but it is not easy to see 
what the India Office contributed to the deci- 
sions or what policy it had concerning the 
business, apart from trying, as ever, to minimize 
discussion about it. The presentation of policies 
rather than the policies themselves always 
seemed to be the prime concern of the India 
Office 

Much hard work and some wide reading has 
gone into this valuable book and it deserves 
close study. One could wish that the author had 
not played so safe in his conclusions Did 
someone mention the tyranny of the past? 


M E. YAPP 


PETER COLLISTER: Bhutan and the 
British. [xiv], 210pp., 32 plates. 
London: Serindia Publications with 
Belitha Press, 1987. £16.50. 


As the author puts it in Preface (pp. vii-ix), 
‘This book is not a history of Bhutan’, but 
‘about Bhutan as seen through British eyes’ 
The author’s ‘main intention has been to 
introduce the Kingdom of Bhutan to the 
general as well as the academic reader, mainly 
through the writings of British travellers and 
official correspondence ° 

The aim, scope and methodology -thus 
defined, the author mainly summarizes the 
published reports of the successive British mis- 
sions to Bhutan, from that of George Bogle in 
1774—75 to that of Ashley Eden in 1863—64, for 
the first century of British contact with Bhutan 
For the subsequent period until 1947, his chief 
source 1s the unpublished official cor- 
respondence and annual reports of Political 
Officers based in Sikkim stored in the India 
Office Library and Records in London. 

Throughout the book, the author adds inter- 
esting supplementary information on the life 
and career of members of the missions and 

olitical officers. Further, relying on his ‘own 
airly long experience of India and knowledge of 
Indian history ' (p 203), the author gives valu- 
able information on the Indian background: 
p. 157, on the delicate relationship established 
between Britain, known as ‘the Paramount 
Power’, and the Indian Princes; p. 165, on the 
Indian Political service. The information he 
provides here allows for a better understanding 
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of the place of Bhutan in overall British policy 
in the Indian subcontinent. One salient feature 
he points to 1s the absence of continuity in the 
British interpretation of the status of Bhutan: 
was it one of the Indian Princely States under 
the Paramount Power, or an independent 
country? With such new material and informa- 
tion and the compilation of published but scat- 
tered information, this book presents, for the 
first time, a comprehensive survey of British— 
Bhutan relations from the second half of the 
eighteenth century until 1947. 

The reader might have learnt more about the 
still little-known geography of Bhutan if the 
author had added a map showing the different 
itineraries of the missions, as did Clements R. 
Markham in Narratives of the mission of George 
Bogle to Tibet and the journey of Thomas 
Manning to Lhasa (London, 1879; map between 
pp cxxxiv and cxxxv showing the itineraries of 
four missions), and 1f equivalences between the 
old geographical names and the modern ones 
had been given whenever possible The book is, 
however, illustrated with a number of black and 
white plates of oil paintings, aquatint and 
watercolours of the eighteenth century and 28 
pictures of Bhutan taken between 1905 and 
1907, which are of great interest. 

The author states that he has tned to set the 
(British) record straight wherever possible (Pre- 
face, p. vii). He seems, however, to have been 
less successful and qualified in this respect In 
fact, since the source material he used 1s entirely 
confined to the British side, the view he presents 
is inevitably one-sided. Although some British 
envoys and officers had an extremely perspi- 
cacious understanding of and insight into 
Bhutanese history and society, there were at the 
same time certain aspects that the British. mis- 
sions failed to grasp fully, for example, a capita] 
feature like the politico-religious institution of 
the reincarnation (cf. Y Imaeda, ' La théocratie 
bhoutanaise du xvir au xix* siècle une lecture 
critique des récits des Européens’, in Z Yama- 
guchi (ed ), Chibetto no bukkyó to shakai (Bud- 
dhism and society in Tibet), Tokyo, 1986, 55- 
90). For a more balanced and objective view of 
this interesting and complex period of 
Bhutanese history, therefore, it would be necess- 
ary to review critically the British records in the 
hight of what the Bhutanese and other sources 
have to say 


YOSHIRO IMAEDA 


GOMBOJAB HANGIN and four others: A 
modern Mongolian—English diction- 
ary. (Indiana University Uralic and 
Altaic Series, vol. 150.) xxi, 900 pp. 
Bloomington, Indiana: Indiana 
University, Research Institute for 
Inner Asian Studies, 1986. 


The publication of a new Mongohan—English 
dictionary is an event to be welcomed. There 
are, ıt is true, some useful dictionaries of the 
Mongolian language 1n existence, but all suffer 
from some disadvantage—at the lowest level 
from their relative scarcity on the market. In 
Mongolia itself it 1s currently admitted that our 
mainstay, Luvsandendev's Mongolian- Russian 
dictionary (1957, 22,000 words) has outlived its 
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usefulness, and work has started on the com- 
pilation of a new bilingual dictionary, which 1s 
planned to contain 70 to 80,000 headwords 
Zebek’s Mongolian-German dictionary of 
1961, based on Luvsandendev’s, but shorter, 1s 
accordingly also of limited use. Tsevel’s 
Mongol-Mongol dictionary (1966, 30,000 
words), the fullest we have, 1s also seen as 
inadequate, and a revised edition is said to be in 
preparation as a stop-gap until a new 
encyclopaedic dictionary, now also in prepara- 
tion, 1s completed in some years’ time. Lessing’s 
dictionary (reviewed in BSOAS, xxv, 1, 1962, 
183-5) was reprinted in 1973 and can still be 
consulted with profit. The list of dictionaries 
into a western language 1s probably completed 
with mention of Tómortogoo's Mongolian- 
English-Japanese dictionary (Tokyo, 1979), 
and two small publications from Ulan Bator, a 
httle Mongohan—Russian dictionary (1982, 
4,000 words) and another (5,000 words), which 
includes English equivalents, and which 
appeared in 1986. 

Professor Hangin's work, in spite of some 
shortcomings, fills a palpable gap, and has 
much to recommend it. Unlike Lessing, its 
Mongolian text has been based, from the begin- 
ning, on the Cyrillic script, and the language is 
genuinely that of the modern language as used 
in the Mongolian People's Republic. It contains 
some 25,000 headwords and 15,000 examples, 
and so is more comprehensive than Luv- 
sandendev It 15 clearly and accurately printed 
(though being nearly three inches thick and 
weighing almost five pounds, it can be clumsy 
for quick reference). It will be especially useful 
to students who do not yet know enough 
Mongolian to cope with Tsevel, and will 
facilitate quick and easy access to the 
Mongolian: language for those of us whose 
Russian is inadequate to exploit Luvsandendev 
without recourse to a Russian—English diction- 
ary. A useful feature is the list of abbreviations, 
which contains many of those ugly acronyms 
which more and more dot the Mongolian press 
like a rash of mushrooms A lot of Mongolists 
are going to be very grateful to Professor 
Hangin and his team of helpers. 

The genesis of this work goes back to 1959, 
when Hangin and the late Professor Lessing 
began to compile a dictionary of modern 
Mongolian, A manuscript was completed by 
1963, but it was felt that a revision would be 
desirable because of the rapid development of 
the language and the growth in the number of 
publications m ıt. A research grant allowed such 
revision to be started in 1976. The main basis 
for the revision was a comparison with Tsevel, 
from which many headwords and examples 
were extracted. Other dictionaries were con- 
sulted, and a fairly limited selection of 
Mongolian publications, identified in the Bib- 
liography, was trawled, but it is evident that 
T5 e a considerable part in the selec- 
tion of the headwords and 1n the formulation of 
the English equivalents in the present work. It is 
perhaps the reliance on what is, 1n itself, a dated 
work, which accounts for the fact that there are 
gaps in the selection of headwords and that 
some definitions are less full, or less up-to-date, 
than one might expect. 

The stated aim of the dictionary 1s ‘ to enable 
its users to read current Mongolian newspapers, 
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belles-lettres, and texts 1n humanities and the 
social sciences ’. This is a limited claim, but even 
so, the dictionary does not always live up to it 
and, indeed, given the current explosive growth 
of the Mongolian lexis, it is no wonder that it 
does not. As a rough check, I used the diction- 
ary to see how it coped with the first page or 
two of a none too modern stage play, Xypua 
bonoruum, by L Vangan (1959) Some quite 
common words and expressions proved to be 
unexplamed, 

II31833 TraHaiixaH Ouii roy? ‘I say, Tsedev, 
are your people in?’. Here ranaüxan, ‘your 
people’ is not listed, though Tanaiixe 1s The 
meaning ‘to be in’ of 6uit 1s hardly deducible 
from the equivalents offered: ‘is, are, exist(s), 
existing ’. 

FOyH Yaprak 3aurait 301 B3: * What a sop 
of an old woman you are' (rebuking a lay- 
about boy) sonar is given only in its primary 
meaning of ‘scapegoat’, etc., not in its trans- 
ferred use as a term of abuse. 

XONOO XƏBTƏHƏ and xonoo OalHa, phrases 
meaning ‘far from it’ or ‘not on your life’ are 
not explained under xoz ‘far’, etc. 

YxaaHy Hb yxHa yxcoH zonar translatable as 
' my head’s like a damned sieve’ is not given, 
though the idiom is explained in Akim’s useful 
dictionary of idiomatic usage MONTOJ epepMmell 
x3muuH TOBY Taiji0ap TOJIb 

TOpOH cas, ‘shopping net’, might be dedu- 
cible from Top, ‘net, grid, grating’ and cas, 
‘any container, receptacle, vessel’, etc., but it 1s 
not listed 

asryit Gon, ‘1f we don’t look out’. The dic- 
tionary gives only asryit in the meanings ' dis- 
agreeable, inconvenient, unbecoming; inde- 
cent’. 

TàJIX 18 given only as ‘ bread’, not a ‘loaf’. 

Actual current reading confirms the 
impression that there are many gaps in both 
headwords and equivalents, and suggests that 
these probably result from adherence to the 
rigid framework provided by Tsevel and too 
little exploitation of connected texts. I quote 
just a few examples at random, first of missing 
headwords: 
apHaznOap ‘phoneme’; asmpanr ‘a climb’ (in 
mountaineering); araap Manna ‘atmosphere’; 
aryypur ' amplitude, range’; arumur ‘ contrac- 
tion’, giving 3ypxuifH armor, ‘systole’; axaut 
xsparu ‘business-like’; asapraga ‘thistle’; 
alincax ‘to camp in the same place, to be near 
neighbours’; “ype Ouaner ‘video’; KOM- 
HbIOoTepxxyyJaJT ‘computerization’; MaHCy- 
ypyynax ‘to drug’ giving Mancyypyy/rax 3yitJi, 
‘drugs’ and tonro# Mancyypyyzax, ‘to get 
high’; oownp ‘ queue’ (from Russian ouepe;tb); 
xaifMap ‘rubber’, xav ‘ syndrome’ 

The following, again a random selection, are 
some of the equivalents which might have been 
included but were not. 
nyp ‘role’ (in a play); mype ' species"; nyraap 
‘queue’, giving also myraapbin XKypaM 36puEx, 
'queue-umping', uyraapuaH 30rcox ‘to 
queue’; 3opxuc ‘bearing’, giving compounds 
such as 2KHHX9H9 JOBXHC, * true bearing ', copoH- 
30H 30BxHC, ‘magnetic bearing’; opooMor 
‘coil’, tarnara ‘traction’ (m surgery); 
TOoonoodoH Gomox 3ueKTpoH MalmHH 'com- 
puter’; ar ‘lymph’; TYJIXYYP ‘clef’; 
T3X334 ‘fuel’, ‘(electric) current’, xan 
‘alloy’; xeyenreen ‘ traffic’, with resulting com- 
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pounds; xerzex ‘to keep’ (records, etc.), 
uraaxaï ‘sidecar’, and also, perhaps a little 
remote, ‘paramecium’; 9rn93 ' (traffic) lane’, 
93JrK ‘ burst’ (of machine-gun fire). 

In this connexion, one would wish that more 
coverage had been given to those forms of 
common words like rox ‘to say’, which play 
such an important role in the language, but 
which existing dictionaries exemplify too 
economically Thus Gogpon ‘ compared with’ ts 
not to be found either as a headword or under 
6ox0x of which it.is the conditional converb. 

The temptation to translate Tsevel’s explana- 
tions, which were intended for Mongolian users, 
rather than search for the mot juste which non- 
Mongolian users have a right to expect, should 
have been resisted more firmly than appears to 
have been the case. Thus ' something which has 
been collected', evidently a translation. of 
Tsevel’s nyramyysucaH roM 1s an unhelpful 
equivalent of uyrmyyara which means, simply, 
‘collection’. Reliance on Tsevel has also 
sometimes resulted in too narrowly defined an 
equivalent. For example, xarmaac is translated 
* plant débris left behind by a flood ’, though the 
word has a wider meaning as ‘ flood-débris, 
alluvium '. This is evident from a phrase such as 
3NCapxer  xaiipraH xarwaac, ‘sandy and 
gravelly deposits’. Actual errors seem to be few 
One which caught my eye was ‘ beauty school’ 
instead of ‘ aesthetic education ' for rya caifxupt 
XYMYVKIUL. ` 

The claim of this dictionary to be ‘ modern’ 
can be justified only to a limited extent, since so 
much run-of-the-mill vocabulary of modern life 
is not dealt with Still, one cannot but welcome 
its appehrance and recommend it. It: is the 
nearest approach we have to a comprehensive 
dictionary and well deserves a place on library 
and study shelves. 


C. R. BAWDEN 


WELDON SOUTH COBLIN: A sinologist's 
handlist of Sino-Tibetan lexical com- 


parisons. (Monumenta Serica 
: Monograph Series, 18.) 184 pp. 
Nettetal: Steuler Verlag, 1986. 
DM.80. 


Great progress has been made in recent years 
within the reconstruction of the pronunciation 
of Archaic Chinese as well as that of proto- 
Tibeto-Burman. Given the widely accepted 
assumption that the two are genetically related, 
this development has naturally led to renewed 
attempts to prove the relationship beyond all 
doubt and to work out the main points of a 
common ancestral proto-Sino-Tibetan. 

Bernhard Karlgren, whose Chinese 
reconstructions became the first scholarly point 
of departure for these exercises, had warned 
against two pitfalls: that of comparing single 
languages instead of language families, and that 
of comparing single words instead of word 
families. From this point of view Walter 
Simon’s ' Tibetisch-Chinesische Wortgleich- 
ungen—Ein Versuch’ (MSOS, 32, 1929, 157- 
228) was somewhat premature, but many of his 
suggestions have stood the test of time. With 
Karlgren’s own contribution to the understand- 
ing of word families within Chinese, and with 
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the refined methods of internal reconstruction 
applied by scholars like Li Fang-kuei and E.G. 
Pulleyblank, the time does seem ripe for 
embarking on the task of externally directed 
reconstruction 

An important boost to the endeavours on the 
TB side was the appearance in 1972 of Paul 
Benedict’s Smo-Tibetan a conspectus, which 
had been completed already in 1942-43 and 
then forgotten James Matisoff, who resurrected 
and edited the Conspectus, has himself con- 
tributed significantly to our understanding of 
Lolo-Burmese, an tmportant branch of TB. 
Finally N. C. Bodman, W. A Baxter and others 
have seriously begun the work of pushing 
Chinese phonology yet another stage back in 
time, from Archaic to proto-Chinese. 

It 1s within this scholarly setting that Coblin 
has decided to make available a list of the ‘ best’ 
Sino-Tibetan lexical comparisons His aim is 
not to side with one or another party in the 
attempts towards establishing the proto-langu- 
age, but rather to show the exact relationship 
which pertains between the Chinese and the TB 
reconstructions, when these have been worked 
out without taking into account what possible 
feedback may be gained in the operation. 
Coblin has therefore chosen to compare for 
each semantic set Li Fang-kuei’s Chinese and 
Benedict’s TB forms, since these have been 
obtained almost entirely by means of internal 
reconstruction. ; 

On this basis Cobln works out the sound 
laws which are necessary 1n order to relate the 
forms, and sets up double-starred (**...) 
proto-Sino-Tibetan shapes. In doing so he does 
not actually reconstruct hnguistic forms, but 
rather a set of formulae, which can tell one at a 
glance (once one has mastered the system!) the 
elements which enter into the accepted rela- 
tions. Such formulae can be extremely useful, 
because they tell the complete story concerning 
the selected corpus. The reviewer has 1n the past 
expressed his regrets that Karlgren made his 
reconstructions only partially but not com- 
pletely formulary, leaving out for instance any 
indication that two finals or two medials were 
written alike by him since he did not know what 
the difference might have been. An easy way out 
is to prime one form (*-1, *-1) as Y.R. Chao 
did. Another 1s to venture a guess, but such was 
not part of Karlgren 's code of honour Coblin 
chooses a third solution: to write contrasting 
symbols, which are phonetically empty, or 
sometimes to enter two sounds side by side in 
the proto-language which are assumed to cor- 
respond to each other systematically, 

When, therefore, we find some cases of 
Chinese <*-j-> corresponding to TB <*-j->, 
others to TB ind (Bodman's primary and 
secondary yod, closely related to Pulleyblank's 
type A and type B syllables), Coblin writes **-y- 
for the first one, **-j- for the second, without 
supplying any information on a possible 
phonetic difference. And when a formula is to 
be set up to relate Chinese (*gwj-» to TB 
<*dw-> he gets everything into it: **dywj- 

For such purposes adhoc symbols are 
introduced: if Chinese (*r-» corresponds to TB 
<*r-), Coblin writes **r-, but if Chinese <*1-5 
corresponds to TB <*r-> the proto-language 
gets a barred r: **e, Similarly (*1-» and (*1-5 
yield **l, whereas <*d-> and (*l-» yield **ł 
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*ngw-> and <*rng-> are combined into 
#ngw-. 
There is nothing wrong in any of this, if we 

remember the rules of the game. But the reader 

should also be warned that applying somewhat 
different Chinese reconstructions (such as Karl- 
gren’s original formulae, Bodman/Baxter’s 
slightly less cumbersome forms, or Pulley- 
blank’s more diverging proposals) the end result 
will be correspondingly different for proto-ST. 
Probably many TB forms contain more or less 
fossilized prefixes and infixes, which may have 
been used more freely in the proto-language, 
and less so in proto-Chinese. We may not have 
to reconstruct clusters every time we find them 
in just one of the two language components 

With this Coblin will probably not disagree— 

his formulae are there to make all information 

available. Linguists can draw their own conclu- 
sions. 

The reviewer would like to point out a feature 
of the forms as they are written, which disturbs 
him. Again and again we find examples of 
retrogression: after an interval of one or two 
stages, the phoneme or feature reverts to its 
original value. This is not impossible, but actu- 
ally rare in real languages, where a given 
tendency or direction proves amazingly stable 
through time. 

Take for instance the word for ‘a fly’, proto- 
ST **pang, Archaic Chinese *rang, and Ancient 
Chinese “jang, where Archaic Chinese 1s pre- 
ceded and followed by virtually the same form; 
or ‘spin’, proto-ST **phjywang, TB *pwang, 
Tibetan phang ‘spindle’ with aspiration lost 
and regained **y hardens and then softens 
again: ‘a bear’ is posited as **dywjam Y *gwjam 
? "jung > xiong > (guog» (where Bodman has 
Ancient Chinese *yjung, avoiding **y > *g > 
*zero > g. Similarly ‘cough’ **suy > *sug > 
*sau. It can, of course, be objected that the 
enormous time depth involved cancels out spe- 
cific tendencies which are normally part of 
language evolution Still, to the extent we want 
to assign actual sound values to the reconstruc- 
tions we must take mto account actual sound 
laws and evolutionary tendencies, short term 
and long term. 

The r-proliferation in ST is notorious (almost 
as spectacular as the 's-orgy' in Benedict's 
term), but sometimes the r 1s absent where we 
would like to have it (this phenomenon 1s later 
than Coblin's own central interest). In ‘enjoy’ 
**deryid one may be a little sceptical about the 
reality of the -r-, but having it, we would hke to 
use it for explaining the Mandarin retroflexion 
in <si> /sri/. But we are given the evolution 
*grjid > zi > sf. Similarly ‘ excrement’ **xryid > 
*hrjid > *81 > si, ‘lick’ **liek > *rig > *dzje > si, 
where Cantonese (lei? shows us that a reflex of 
the r-sound has survived way down in time; 
‘locust’ **kryangw » *krjangw loses the -r- 
when we most need it: > *yangw > "t$jung > 
(1500? /tsrug], ‘pillow’ **krjum > *krjom > 
*t$jom > &tson) /tsron/; ‘ear’ **rnjoy > *njag > 
“zi » Car). : 

Similar things happen with vowels: ‘dream’ 
is **mjang > *mjung > (mop); ‘masonry’ 
**ristik > *tsjt > *tsjet > (coi»; ‘ seven’ **shnjis 
> *shnjit > *tshjet > <cehi>; ‘new’ **gsjar > 
*sjan > *sján > (Jan» 

To the reviewer the number and kinds of 
archaic features (whether phonetic, lexical, or 
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grammatic) preserved in modern Chmese 
dialects is often underrated or forgotten The 
forms we find in for instance Modern Standard 
Chinese, but also elsewhere, many a time reilect 
very old features directly, which may have veen 
lost ın the standard language which domiurated 
Sui/Tang Chinese and the imnnumerabie loans 
from this * koiné’ everywhere else 

Coblin’s aim, which he has admirably falfil- 
led, 1s to make material available to non-special- 
ists with a chance of convincing them of the 
soundness of the Sino-Tibetan hypothesis. Dne 
cannot help regretting that he did not have the 
further purpose in mind to present a fuller list of 
possible cognates to the people more directly 
involved in such studies Prapin Mano- 
maivibool's extensive list of look-alikes between 
Chinese and Thai constitutes an excellent 
example of how this can be done (see CAAAL, 
6, 1976). She is willing to include rather too 
many than too few comparisons and rates their 
applicability from one to three accordinz to 
whether initial, final, and tone are all ' regular’ 
correspondences, or only two or one of them 
Perhaps Coblin might consider providing us 
with such an expanded list at some future cate. 


SØREN EGERCO 


Davip L. HALL and ROGER T. ANES: 
Thinking through Confucius. xxii, 
394 pp. Albany, NY: State Univer- 
sity of New York Press, 1987. 


The ambiguous title of this book is well 
chosen; its authors, the philosopher David Hall 
and sinologist Roger Ames, are using toth 
contemporary philosophy for new approaches 
to Confucius and Confucius for aew 
approaches to philosophy. They take a furcher 
step in a remarkable new development in the 
study of Confucius, the cross-fertilizatior. of 
sinology and philosophy initiated by the phdos- 
opher Herbert Fingarette in his Confucius- the 
secular as sacred (1972) Confucius, wkom 
Fingarette, as he tells us in his preface, at irst 
read as ' a prosaic and parochial moralizer °, ` an 
archaic irrelevance’, 1s now emerging as a 
model for post-modernists, a thinker who zan 
help us to deconstruct those chains of opposi- 
tions which Derrida traces throughout the sow 
defunct logocentric tradition of the West. 
Western thought has always been dominatec by 
pairs such as God/world, mind/body, reaity/ 
appearance, good/evil, in which A is 
‘transcendent’ in the sense that ' the mearing 
or import of B cannot be fully analyzed 3nd 
explained without recourse to A, but the revzrse 
is not true’ (p. 13) Chinese thought on the 
other hand tends rather to conceptual polar-ttes 
with A and B 'each requiring the other for 
adequate articulation '. This feature of Chimese 
thought has long been noticed 1n the Yin-Yang 
polarities (light/dark, heaven/earth, male/ 
female, ruler/subject), but we have continue:! to 
take it for granted that for example Heaven. its 
Decree, and the Way, share the transcendence 
of our own principles. However, while in the 
West a scientific Jaw of nature, just as much isa 
divine command or a Platonic form, loses its 
authority unless acknowledged as transcendent, 
unchanged by changes in the phenomena to 
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which it applies, Confucius knows no obstacle 
to recognizing that principles ‘ have their source 
in the human, social contacts which they serve’. 
We have overlooked that Confucius sees 
Heaven as interacting with man, who in 
responding reacts on Heaven, affects what is 
decreed for him, reconstitutes the Way, in the 
words of Confucius, ‘ Man is able to enlarge the 
Way, it 1s not that the Way enlarges man’ 
(Analects 15/29) 

This capacity to order life without appeal to 
the transcendent, whether as pre-existing and 
universally valid moral principle, legal enact- 
ment or law of nature, is possible because 
Confucius has a different conception of cosmic 
and social order Hall and Ames distinguish 
‘logical’ or ‘rational’ order imposed by 
transcendent principles or laws from ‘ aesthetic’ 
order, of harmonious interrelations in which 
Heaven and the Way are themselves involved. 
Confucius prefers the aesthetic order sustained 
by ceremony, music and performative naming 
(Fingarette already pointed out how beautifully 
the Confucian ‘rectification of names’ fits 
Austin’s conception of the performative 
utterance) to the transcendent order sustained 
by laws and punishments, which is ‘ rational’, 
and in due course to be explicitly rationalized by 
the Legalist school. 

This is a very exciting book for any Westerner 
for whom (as for such Chinese as Hu Shih and 
Feng Yu-lan) interpreting philosophical texts 
enriches and 1s enriched by philosophizing for 
oneself. Hall knows the state of the art in recent 
philosophy, Ames keeps the enterprise firmly in 
touch with Confucius himself. There are 
however a couple of general reservations to be 


made about the work. Hall and Ames intending - 


a sophisticated analysis of concepts are very 
naturally impatient of current translators’ 
philosophically amateurish equivalents of key 
terms. But the new equivalents they propose 
suggest some naiveté about the problems of 


translation: chth &fl * realize’, yt gi ‘ significa- 
tion’, yen {2 ‘authoritative person’, shu A 
‘deference’, cheng BK ‘sociopolitical order’, 


chin-tzi HB -y- ‘exemplary person’ It is 
stimulating to ponder the advantages and dis- 
advantages of these proposals, but they tend to 
confuse sense and reference (as though someone 
in an English novel saying ‘the better class of 
person' were to say in a Russian translation 
* the bourgeoisie’), giving a curtously unreal air 
to much of the translation from the Analects 
‘The Master said '* Where one does not have 
the position, he does not plan its contribution to 
sociopolitical order" Tseng Tzu said “The 
reflections of the exemplary person do not go 
beyond his position " ' (Analects 14/26 $ Hl, 


2FRBAW FE fZ. cited p. 164) One 


may point out in exposition that Confucius does 
not distinguish social from political, but to put 
‘sociopolitical ' into his own mouth implies that 
he does distinguish the two concepts and is here 
combining them. One may say in exposition 
that the exemplary person 1s in traditional 
Chinese society the chun-tzií and 1n English the 
gentleman (or the national sport 1s baseball in 
America and cricket in England), but one can- 
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not translate chun-tzí or ‘gentleman’ by 
“exemplary person’ (or ‘ baseball’ or ‘ cricket’ 
by ‘ national sport’). To do so would be to treat 
them as synonyms. On the other hand when 
Waley actually translates chin-tzii by ‘ gentle- 
man’ he does not make the words synonyms, 
‘gentleman’ recurring in different contexts 
throughout his version of the Analects diverges 
in sense in the direction of chün-tzüi. ‘ Gentle- 
man’ 1s a genuine translation equivalent, imper- 
fect like any other, but offering some guidance 
to the type of person presented as exemplary; 
' exemplary person ' is empty of content, not a 
translatton equivalent at all. 

The other reservation is that the approach to 
the Chinese language 1s wholly obsolete, a start- 
ling reminder of a dangerous failure ın com- 
munication in Chinese studies. We are told that 
since Classical Chinese consists of rows of 
characters representing not sentences but 
strings of names, with ‘dominance of the noun 
function’, 1t does not convey propositions 
which can be true or false (pp 298 f). Alfred 
Bloom's highly controversial claim that modern 
Chinese lacks counterfactuals 1s transferred 
without further discussion to Classical, without 
any examination of counterfactual expressions 
or arguments, and far-reaching conclusions are 
then drawn about Chinese philosophy 
(pp. 264 f.). Hansen's suggestion that Classical 
Chinese nouns resemble mass rather than count 
nouns ıs welcomed not for its stimulating 
change of perspective but as simple fact, en- 
titling the inference that since there are no count 
nouns allowing individuals to be picked out 
from classes by indexical terms there is 'no 
ontological referencing serving to discipline the 
act of naming’, ‘names “reference” functions 
or roles which are themselves other names’, 
‘there can be neither connotative nor denota- 
tive definition in the strict sense’ (pp. 294, 264 
There is no analysis of the 75 definitions in the 
Mohist Canons or the 14 at the beginning of 


Hsün-tzü's Cheng ming YE. $ chapter or the 


56 ın Chia Yrs Tao shu 38, ^j chapter, to 


substantiate this perilous deduction). It seems 
that the explorations of Classical grammar by 
Kennedy,  Mulhe,  Pulleyblank, Cikoski, 
Harbsmeier and others, mostly in specialist 
journals, unpublished theses or the undocumen- 
ted lore of different centres of study, have been 
going on inside a hermetically sealed compart- 
ment, invisible even to such excellent sinologists 
as Ames if they are not interested 1n grammar 
for its own sake Hall and Ames, like 
Rosemont, Hansen and others on the edges of 
philosophy, linguistics and sinology from whom 
the creative ideas are coming, have not yet 
noticed that they are reading verbal sentences 
with main verbs and nomunal sentences with 
final yeh 4, , not to mention the distinction 
between ergative and neutral verbs or between 
different types of noun. Some of the liveliest 
minds are still generalizing from assumptions 
(no grammar, no sentences, no parts of speech, 
you just guess everything from context) which 
when I was a student 1n the 1940s my teachers 
Simon and Rydeout assumed belonged to a 
generation already dying off of old age. 


À. C. GRAHAM 
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PAUL A. RULE: K’ung-tzu or Con- 
fucius? The Jesuit interpretation of 
Confucius. xiii, 303 pp. Sydney, 
Boston and London: Allen and 
Unwin, 1986. £9.50. 


With the publication of this long-awaited 
study by Dr Paul Rule, we have a significant 
contribution to the growing body of literature 
concerned to examine the first major confron- 
tation. between the Chinese and European 
cultural traditions and, as a by-product, an 
account of the ongins of modern sinological 
studies. 

As one would expect, pride of place 1s given 
to an assessment of the work of Matteo Ricci, 
but Rule also goes on to trace the complex 
history of Ricci’s Jesuit successors to the point 
um the Society of Jesus was suppressed in 

713. 

Rule rightly reminds us that great as Rücci's 
and his confréres' contribution was to the 
West's understanding of China and, in particu- 
lar, of Confucianism, they were not neutral 
observers of the Chinese scene. They were com- 
mitted to the spreading of the Christian faith 
and engaged ın the study and analysis of the 
Chinese tradition with the express purpose of 
finding ways to capture the attention, and then 
the hearts and minds, of the Chinese people 

Chnstian missionary attitudes to the Con- 
fucian tradition were seldom uniform, but all 
sought to pass judgement on it in the light of 
their own theological understanding and com- 
mitment. Ricci and many of his Order saw in 
the basic texts of Confucianism a record of early 
Chinese belief and moral attitudes which, they 
felt, accorded well with Christian teaching on 
‘natural law’. In Ricci's view, however, Con- 
fucianism had been corrupted in later times by 
Buddhism, ‘and so’, Rule concludes, ‘ by 1609, 
we have the Jesuit approach to Confucianism 
fully evolved—alliance with Confucians against 
Buddhists, and within Confucianism, against 
the Neo-Confucians m support of a return to 
the sources’. 

Because they found it possible to subordinate 
and assimilate so much of Confucianism to their 
own world and religious views, the Jesuits had 
to work out the extent to which Chinese 
Christians should continue to adhere to Con- 
fucianism m Confucian social and ‘ religious’ 
practices. Accommodation to Chinese sensitivi- 
tres was to lead to the Rites Controversy which 
was to prove a cause célébre as much in Europe 
asin China Rule takes the reader through this 
issue with a sure-footedness which reflects an 
excellent mastery and understanding of his 
sources and a knowledge of the personalities 
involved. 

It is good to find in Rule's work a somewhat 
more positive attitude to the possibility of a 
genuine encounter between the Chinese and 
European traditions than has been the case 
lately. Recent studies have tended to suggest 
that the differences run so deep that no 
meaningful communication can take place. 
Referring to J R. Levenson's philosophical 
assumptions and the 'excesses of his cultural 
relativism ’, for example, he asserts that Leven- 
son's ‘rejection of “ supra-historical” values’ 
results in the denial of ‘the very possibility of 
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communication and understanding between 
cultures not only in religion but 1n all respects ' 
Jacques Gernet's book China and the Christian 
impact. a conflict of cultures probably came off 
the press too late to be taken into consideration, 
but one would suspect that Rule's response to 
his scepticism, which is on the level of language, 
would be very similar to that made to Leven- 
son's judgements '[Levenson's] own work in 
elucidating Chinese culture in general, and Con- 
fucianism 1n particular, to a Western audience, 
is a refutation of this scepticism. Cross-cultural 
understanding itself has a history which 
transcends cultural particularities, and the 
Jesuit mission in China is a prime example of 
such understanding.’ 

Rule also seeks to show that although Ricci 
consciously interpreted Confucianism in a 
manner to suit his own purposes, this was done 
in a constructive spirit for he saw himself, in 
China at least, as contributing to the Confucian 
tradition by bringing it to what he felt was tts 
true fulfilment in Christianity. Whilst residing in 
Nan-ch'ang, where, Rule tells us, he was 
introduced to the less official aspects of Con- 
fucianism, * He was beginning to appreciate that 
Confucianism was not a monolithic orthodoxy 
but a living doctrine with a variety of conflicting 
tendencies. And he was beginning to feel his 
way towards establishing a place for 
Christianity within these movements ' 

However, the important question must 
always be to what extent did Confucians accept 
Ricci’s and his colleagues’ handling and assess- 
ment of their tradition? Rule acknowledges that 
many doubted its validity, but asserts that those 
who welcomed it, such as Hsü Kuang-ch^,, Li 
Chih-tsao and Yang T'ing-yun, saw it as a 
means whereby ' a return to the original values 
of the Confucian tradition ' could be effected ın 
an age of ‘general despair at the decadence of 
morals and public life ' 

Ricci assumed that the 'attempt to name 
God’ was a universal human experience and his 
method was therefore the relatively straight- 
forward one of ‘ arguing to the existence of God 
from the texts of the classics’ Several of his 
successors felt he had not gone far enough and 
that the heart of the problem of the relationship 
between Confucianism and Chrstianity was 
that of revelation. 

In ch 1v Rule deftly guides his reader through 
the labyrinthine and even tortuous arguments 
of those Jesuits who sought to address this issue 
and who are grouped together as ' Figurists ' 
Modern students may be tempted to scoff at the 
attempts to relate early Chinese history to 
Christian biblical ‘ revelation ', but it is salutary 
to remind ourselves that as late as 1865 James 
Legge, in his introduction to his translation of 
the Shu-ching, speaks of the Chinese as 
* descendants of Noah' and as having 'some 
considerable knowledge of God' Rule shows 
that no matter how misguided some of these 
* Figurists ' might have been, they can be said, in 
the long term, to have contributed greatly to the 
scientific study of religion. Clearly, ‘ scientific 
sinology ' too 1s 1n their debt, but even more so 
to the whole body of Jesuit students of China. 
Through them we are introduced not only to 
Confucius, but also to K‘ung-tzu. 

Paul Rule has written a book which not only 
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tells the story of the Jesuit presence in China, 
but which also provides an agenda for further 
research and reflection. 


DOUGLAS LANCASHIRE 


KunT W. RADTKE: Poetry of the Yuan 
dynasty. (Faculty of Asian Studies 
Monographs, n.s., no. 5) vil, 364 pp. 
Canberra: Australian National 
University, Faculty of Asian 
Studies, 1984. 


In many ways this is a frustratingly muddled 
and incomplete study of a worthwhile sub-genre 
in the Chinese poetic tradition. To begin with, 
Dr. Radtke's title is a misnomer, for the book 
deals with a minor song form in the Yuan, the 
hsiao-ling, or ‘little airs", to use the translation 
successfully coined by James J. Y. Liu (1974). 
Radtke's prefatory remarks fail to indicate, 
moreover, that this song form does not belong 
exclusively to the Yüan period (1280-1368): 
‘little airs ° were composed earlier m the North- 
ern Sung (960-1126) by such masters as Yen 
Shu, Liu Yung, Su Shih, and Chou Pang-yen, 
although the sub-generic term, Asiao-ling, came 
under the rubric then of tz‘u, lyric or song- 
words. In the Y üan, ‘ little airs" were subsumed 
under the rubric of san-ch ‘di, miscellaneous song 
melody (confusingly also known as tzu). Also 
unexplained is the existence of yet another 
general term for ‘little airs’, namely, yueh-fu 
yüeh-fu had, since the fifth century A.D., 
designated a specific repertoire of hymns and 
songs originating in the Han, but by the Sung, 
Y üan, and later had become transposed to the 
genres of tz'u and san-ch'ü. 

Nor does the author address himself to the 
problem of introducing to his readers his 
representative anthology, although he provides 
some data on its compiler, Yang Ch'ao-ying 
(Tan-chai, ff 1300 or 1326). Basic information 
might have been presented quite readily: the 
number of Asiao-ling in the anthology, the num- 
ber of poets and pieces they are represented by, 
the metrical patterns favoured by the major 
poets, the tune titles and their significance, the 
poets' dates, full names (Ma Chih-yüan appears 
as two poets—with his given name and his nom 
de plume), and other relevant, available bio- 
graphical data. Whereas Chinese characters are 
plentiful throughout the book, none is given for 
poets' names or tune titles. 

The mode of presentation might have bene- 
fited from earlier examplars in related song 
genres. For example, James J. Y. Liu, Major 
lyricists of the Northern Sung (1974), lucidly 
conveyed much valuable material through the 
representative, chronological approach, and 
Wayne Schlepp, San-ch'u: its technique and 
imagery (1970), adopted the instructive 
methodology of prosodic analysis and literary 
criticism, cutting across chronological Imes. 
Perhaps the magnitude of the task Radtke set 
himself precluded the elaboration of a clearly 
defined methodology? His stated aim (pp. 11, 2, 
3) 1$: *... to trace the aesthetic and poetic 
conventions that link the xiaoling to classical shi 
poetry of the Tang dynasty .. . and the ci songs 
that form an important part of the literature of 
the Song dynasty ... and to show the way in 
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which these conventions were changed ' ‘I have 
... attempted to show possible links ... in an 
impressionistic way ...’. 

It 1s regrettable that this unfocused approach 
is also apparent in his translation. Radtke has 
selected for translation and analysis 60 Asiao- 
ling (not ‘more than 50" as he states on p. 7) 
from the corpus of about 500 pieces in the Yang- 
ch'un pai-hsueh (The white snows of sunny 
spring) Since his errors of translation are con- 
sistent throughout his book, they must con- 
stitute bad habits, rather than random mistakes 
or slips. Key words are omitted from lines of 
poetry. eg, ‘exquisitely ranged peaks’, a 
phrase borrowed from the prose essay by Ou- 
yang Hsiu of the Sung on whose essay the song 
Radtke translates 1s based (p. 177, line 1 of the 
song); Chinese metaphors are transmuted into 
English ones: e.g., ‘several times over a yellow 
millet meal’ becomes ' golden dreams that burst 
like bubbles’ (p. 58); specific names invariably 
are debased as generalized concepts; Chinese 
characters permitting diverse grammatical 
interpretation are usually turned mto nouns 
rather than verbs, creating a static, lifeless air; 
repetition 1s ignored, whether in key words or 
binomes; word order is ignored, parallelism 1s 
deleted within the line. In general terms, Radtke 
does not translate, he paraphrases When he 
deletes so much of the song wnter's individual 
Style, it 1s difficult to see how he can proceed to 
discuss and properly analyse the writer’s style, 
even less draw conclusions central to his study 

These negative factors do not, however, 
render the work without value as a whole. 
Radtke’s major contribution hes in his metrical 
analyses of songs by different writers within 
specific tune categories (pp. 136-82), from 
which he argues convincingly that: (1) the Yüan 
hsiao-ling texts he examines share numerous 
metrica] and stylistic features with popular liter- 
ary forms 1n the Yüan; (2) that these Asiao-ling 
are clearly influenced by the tz‘u genre of the 
T'ang and Sung eras, and (3) texts written to the 
same tune exhibit common structural character- 
istics His survey of the recurring themes of 
hsiao-ling—love, nature, vanitas, eremitism—is 
most useful, as is his comparative analysis of 
various generic originals and their Asiao-ling 
imitations. Finally, the notes are generally use- 
ful, if sometimes cursory, and the bibhography 
is comprehensive. 


ANNE M. BIRRELL 


PATRICIA BUCKLEY EBREY and JAMES 
L. WATSON (ed.): Kinship organiza- 
tion in Late Imperial China: 1000— 
1940. (Studies on China, 5.) xvi, 
319 pp. Berkeley, Los Angeles and 
London: University of California 
Press, 1986. £33.95. 


This study of kinship groups in Chinese 
society draws on and combines both' the 
customary approaches of social historians and 
of social anthropologists of China. This volume 
has its origins in a multi-disciplinary conference 
held in January 1983 in Cahfornia on Family 
and Kinship in Chinese History at which social 
anthropologists and historians collaborated on 
a wide variety of topics including theoretical 
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models, sources and methods, and studies of 
household composition, inheritance, adoption 
and child raising. In this volume, however, the 
topic has been narrowed to kinship organiza- 
tion and most of the substantive papers have 
been written by social historians although their 
papers address anthropological issues and apply 
anthropological terms, models and theories to 
their own subject matter. 

Anthropological models of Chinese kinship 
largely derive from theories of unilineal descent 
groups and from field investigations of agnatic 
kinship groups mainly located in south China 
where powerful land-owning lineages were com- 
monly found. These field studies and the semi- 
nal works of Professor Maurice Freedman con- 
tributed to the development of the lineage 
paradigm which assumed a fundamental model 
of Chinese society in which the ideology of 
patrilineal descent took precedence over all 
other principles of social organization. More 
recent anthropological studies of the principles 
of descent, clarifications of kinship terminology, 
the control and allocation of resources within 
and by descent groups, the ritual, socio- 
economic and political functions of lineages and 
the sources of their cohesion and strength 
among local peasants and elites have retained 
this framework although they have also 
sometimes questioned and refined the lineage 
paradigm. 

For social historians on the other hand, the 
main primary sources have been documentary 
including the study of genealogical records 
They have tended primarily to investigate 
Chinese kinship organization within the context 
of examining varieties of social mobility, the 
power and resources of the elite or the dynamics 
of local society and documenting changes in 
these phenomena over time. The two disciplines 
come together very fruitfully in this book which 
is both an instructive and carefully integrated 
volume, largely due to the introduction and 
conclusion by the editors in which terms are 
clarified, questions raised and assumptions 
challenged. 

Each of the historical essays in the volume 
contains an interesting study based on careful 
research and documentation which are in them- 
selves contributions to the body of sinological 
knowledge. They either focus on a number of 
kinship phenomena in more detail such as forms 
of agnatic kinship organization, social mobility, 
elite strategies or they constitute more detailed 
case studies of kinship organization located in a 
particular time period and geographic location. 
Together the essays challenge several of the 
assumptions previously held by anthropologists 
of Chinese society. 

In a very interesting final chapter the well 
known anthropologist of China, James Watson, 
discusses the implications of the historical find- 
ings in this volume for his discipline. He identi- 
fies four main areas where studies in this volume 
constitute a challenge to or may potentially 
challenge some of the underlying assumptions 
that have up to now guided ethnographic 
research. First, there 1s the assumption that 
corporately owned land or some other form of 
material property is essential to the develop- 
ment and elaboration of Chinese descent groups 
and the traditions of Chinese lineage organiza- 
tion. Evidence from a number of the historical 
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studies presented here suggest that this is not the 
case for all parts of China and cite examples 
where the ownership and management of land 
or material property seemed not to be the focus 
of descent group unity. A second assumption 
common to anthropologists 1s the implicit 
assumption that ritual is but a reflection of 
economic or political forces and therefore 
derivative of pre-existing corporate activity 
rather than a primary motivating force in the 
formation of kinship groups Several of the 
essays in the volume suggest that ntuals such as 
burial rites and ancestral observances are 
independent and determining factors tn the for- 
mation of Chinese descent groups. 

Another cornerstone of Chinese social 
organization challenged here 1s the assumption 
that women have little to do with the formal 
structures of agnatic groups and that women 
rarely exercised any controls over property or 
human resources and were therefore passive 
reactors in a world of men. The essays revealed 
that there were a variety of circumstances m 
which women had independent decision-mak- 
ing roles in the affairs of the lineage and the 
family and argue for the view that women were 
' transactors ' as well as ‘ reactors ' in traditional 
Chinese society. Finally, the commonly held 
view that uxorilocal residence and non-agnatic 
adoption are strategies, adaptations or slightly 
disreputable practices confined to those at the 
margins of society is challenged by several con- 
tributions to the volume which treat uxorilocal 
residence and non-agnatic adoption as routine 
strategies for perpetuating the patriline or 
building political alliances. 

In all these respects this volume 1s an import- 
ant book for those engaged in research and in 
teaching and studying courses covenng not only 
late imperial China but also the study of kinship 
organization in Chinese societies generally. For 
students there 1s a very useful section on the 
definition of anthropological and Chinese terms 
for kinship organization, and for researchers, 
this is a stimulating volume challenging many of 
the preconceived notions both about kinship 
organization and about the place of Guangdong 
in Chinese society. 


ELISABETH J. CROLL 


KATHERINE F. BRUNER, JOHN K. FAIR- 
BANK, RICHARD J. SMITH (ed.): 
Entering China's service: Robert 
Hart's journals 1854-1863. xiv, 
427 pp. Cambridge, Mass. and 
London: Harvard University Press, 
Council for East Asian Studies, 
1986. £19.50. 


The 77 volumes of Robert Hart’s journals, 
covering almost the whole of his career in 
China, are preserved in the library of the 
Queen's University, Belfast. Their importance 1s 
perhaps even greater than that of hus letters, 
already published, and it is therefore particu- 
larly welcome that they should have begun to be 
made accessible for general use No Westerner, 
of course, could rival Hart as an observer and 
participant in late Ch'ing history, and it is 
fortunate that he was also such a conscientious 
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record keeper and commentator upon the 
momentous events that he helped to direct In 
this first volume, from the years between his 
arrival in Ningpo in 1854 and his settling down 
to work in Peking in 1863, the topics which the 
historian might find of special interest include 
the livelihood of the Westerner—especially the 
missionary—4n mid nineteenth-century China; 
the institution of the early Maritime Customs 
Service at Shanghai, Hart’s comments on H.N. 
Lay, and the dispute over the ill-fated Lay- 
Osborn flotilla; Hart's early impressions of the 
Peking leadership, including Prince Kung, and 
his relations with the European consuls and 
ministers. His descriptions of conditions and 
customs are revealing, as they always are in 
writings of this period. Occasionally he refers to 
incidents about which one would like further 
details, such as the sale of a cargo of children in 
Ningpo, presumably for the coolie trade, or the 
murder by a clan head of his younger brother 
for persistent bad behaviour. 

The value of what is to come in the next 
volume is obvious, yet here we see how nearly 
Hart’s career came to taking a quite different 
course, and how critical was his inner struggle 
between the three powerful urges of religion, 
sexuality and personal ambition. The absence of 
journals for the years 1855-58 and 1859-63, 
later removed from the archive by Hart himself, 
1s attributed by the editors to the fact that it was 
during this period that he took a Chinese mis- 
tress, who bore him three children and whom he 
only married ın 1865. Certainly, the author of 
the journal in 1863 was far less susceptible to 
both religious preoccupations and sexual 
anxiety than he had been a few years before 
The desire to serve China had become’ the 
driving emotional force in his life, though 1f he 
was later able to subordinate his sexual appetite 
and sense of familial responsibilities to his dedi- 
cation to work, we can see almost from the 
beginning how much satisfaction he derived 
from his own advancement. 

The book consists of Hart’s journals for 
1854—55 (written in Ningpo), March to Decem- 
ber 1858 (Canton), and June to November 1863 
(Shanghai and Peking). Each section is prefaced 
by an essay setting Hart’s own observations in 
their historical context, which together with the 
epilogue on ‘The impact of Robert Hart’s 
administration” may be read as a narrative 
independently of the journals. The latter are 
transcribed and annotated with a meticulous 
accuracy that sometimes borders on the irritat- 
ing: whilst one appreciates the editors’ clarifica- 
tion of Hart’s haphazard romanization, for 
instance, one begins to tire of having his idio- 
syncrasies ‘of style, spelling and punctuation 
constantly and deliberately pointed out, espe- 
cially when his meaning is perfectly clear. 


KEITH PRATT 


RoDERICK MACFARQUHAR and JOHN 
K. FAIRBANK (ed.): The Cambridge 
history of China. Vol.14: The 
People's Republic, PartI: The 
emergence of revolutionary China 
1949-1965. xvii, 722pp. Cam- 
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bridge, ete.: Cambridge University 
Press, 1987. £50. $89.50. 


For this collection, eight experts have con- 
tributed eleven essays on the period from the 
establishment of the People's Republic to the 
eve of the Cultural Revolution. The book opens 
with a historical introduction by one of the 
editors, John K Fairbank. It then subdivides 
into two parts, similarly organized, each has a 
relatively long survey of political developments 
and élite politics, followed by essays on 
economics, education, intellectuals, and foreign 
policy. The event which separates the two 
periods 1s the Great Leap Forward (1958-60). A 
companion volume, covering the years since 
1965, 1s 1n preparation. 

The essays ın this volume are digests of the 
current state of knowledge in the respective 
fields, to which their authors have been signifi- 
cant contributors. Nicholas Lardy’s two chap- 
ters, for example, bring order to the complex 
subject of economic development the resources 
and constraints, the competing strategies and 
personalities, and the resulting policies and out- 
comes. Similarly, the other contributors present 
general treatments of their topics without sacri- 
ficng complexity, dilemma, and change: 
Frederick Teiwes and Kenneth Lieberthal on 
politics, Suzanne Pepper on education, Merle 
Goldman on intellectuals, and Mineo Nakajima 
and Allen Whiting on foreign policy 

The book also contains more than one hun- 
dred pages of bibliographical essays and biblio- 
graphy Michel Oksenberg’s discussion of 
Chinese and foreign sources could be read with 
profit by anyone interested in the PRC, and 
each specialist has provided a brief essay on 
major sources 1n his or her field, 

Yet a book announcing itself as the Cam- 
bridge history of China must be evaluated as 
more than a collection of essays. From such a 
work one could expect not only definitiveness 
(which the individual contributions come close 
to achieving), but also inclusiveness and unity. 
Clearly, the editors were aware of the dangers of 
fragmented auihorship They made efforts to 
achieve integration through an excellent gloss- 
ary and index (including Chinese characters) 
and some cross-referencing The bibliography 
and a common periodization have been men- 
tioned. 

But the book does not achieve inclusiveness 
and unity, for several reasons The selection of 
topics seems arbitrarily limited. Conspicuous by 
their absence are social history, regional or local 
analyses, biography, science and technology, to 
name a few. One can have no quarrel with what 
was included, but 1t would not be difficult to 
argue that some excluded subjects are equally 
important. 

No doubt John K. Fairbank’s introductory 
essay was meant to provide a thread of thematic 
unity It1s a fine essay ın its own right, especially 
its discussion of the phases through which out- 
side understanding of China has passed. 
However, Fairbank's most urgent point seems 
to have exercised little influence on the other 
pieces This i$ the view that contemporary 
China 1s to be understood more 1n terms of 
cultural and historical continuities than in terms 
of modern elements from outside. Except for 
Goldman and, to some extent, Pepper, the other 
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authors largely ignore this theme. It hardly 
figures in the political chapters, where Soviet 
influences loom large, and not at all in the 
foreign policy essays. Nor can a few sentences of 
general support in the epilogue by Fairbank’s 
co-editor, Roderick MacFarquhar, do much to 
offset the neglect. What we do not have, despite 
the excellent components of this work, 1s a 
history of the PRC. 

Finally, most readers, especially non-special- 
ists stumbling over unfamiliar names, will be 
dismayed to find Chinese words rendered in 
Wade-Giles romanization rather than in pinyin 
The editors’ rationale for this 1s consistency 
with earlier volumes of The Cambridge history, 
and they include tables which convert names 
between the two systems. But could it not have 
been done the other way around? Would it not 
make more sense to use pinyin, which 1s becom- 


ing standard, and to link the volume to earlier * 


ones via conversion tables? 

Despite these reservations, this volume is a 
welcome contribution to the growing under- 
standing of contemporary China. 


CRAIG DIETRICH 


ANDREW D. W. Forses: Warlords and 
Muslims in Chinese Central Asia: a 
political history of Republican 
Sinkiang 1911—1949. xvi, 376 pp. 


Cambridge, etc: | Cambridge 
University Press, 1986. £32.50. 
$59.50. 


Whereas previous studies of Xinjiang have 
discussed the province primarily in the context 
of great-power rivalries im Central Asia, For- 
bes’s fascinating book provides us for the first 
time with a detailed and comprehensive indi- 
genous political history of this Chinese ter- 
rtory. The author divides the history of 
Republican Xinjiang into two distinct periods. 
During the first period from 1911 to 1928, 
Governor Yang Zengxin was able to maintain 
relative stability in the province through the 
‘application of a judicious and pragmatic 
authoritarianism’. This ‘ singularly competent 
autocrat’ pr economic exploitation and the 
corruption of his ‘feudal bureaucracy’ within 
tolerable limits. At the same time, the appli- 
cation of Draconian laws designed to isolate, 
divide, and to maintain an enforced ignorance 
among the non-Chinese ethnic groups provided 
httle opportunity for effective opposition. 

In contrast, during the years following Yang 
Zengxin's assassination in 1928, the province 
experienced a prolonged period of severe 
economic hardship and violent conflict. Insensi- 
tive rule and exploitation by the Chinese admin- 
istrators turned. smouldering discontent among 
the various indigenous Muslim groups into 
chronic rebelliousness. Stability gave way to 
pohtical fragmentation and the formation of 
Turkic secessionist movements, developments 
that encouraged decisive Soviet intervention in 
Xinyang's affairs. During Provincial Chairman 
Sheng Shicars term in office, the province 
became a virtual satellite of the Soviet Union 

Forbes stresses the highly heterogeneous 
nature of Xinjiang's geography and ethnic com- 
position. A regular province of the Chinese 
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Empire only since 1884, ıt had formerly zon- 
sisted of the three distinct administrative areas 
of Uighuristan, Altishahr and Zungaria, vith 
varying degrees of political loyalty to the Oing 
dynasty. These older patterns of allegiance vere 
still discernible during the Republican sra. 
Within the various Turkic-speaking Muslim 
groups (Uighur, Kazakh and Kirghiz), the 
author is, furthermore, able to distingaish 
certain segments identifying with Tu-kic 
nationalism and Islamic traditionalism, as 
against other, more progressive and essentially 
pro-Soviet elements 

What most of these disparate groups had m 
common, however, was their deep-sezted 
hostility towards their Chinese masters. This 
animosity was, in fact, extended to the Hui, 
because they were culturally too Chinese. In .his 
connexion, Forbes 1nsists that the bloody con- 
flict between the Hu: troops of Gansu warbrd 
Ma Zhongying and the Turkic-speaking 
Mushms 1n the 1930s should not be seer as 
evidence of Muslim disumty within Xinjieng, 
but as indigenous reaction to the oppresstor by 
their Chinese Muslim overlords. 

The author also challenges the prevairing 
notion that Sheng Shica: was a progresive 
Chinese reformer. Sheng did, of course, co- 
operate closely with the Soviet Union and 
became, in fact, a member of the CPSU. 3ut 
Forbes asks whether his rule brought any zeal 
benefits to the people of Xinjiang. The answer 1s 
no, as Sheng's tenure was a ' prolonged reigr of 
terror '. Like all Chinese rulers, he was primacily 
interested in extracting surplus from the prov- 
ince at the expense of the local inhabitants 

In producing this intricate mosaic of Xinjiang 
society and politics, Forbes has made admirzble 
use of a large body of Turkic, Arabic, Chirzse 
as well as English, German and other Western 
language materials. His detailed account œn- 
siderably enriches our knowledge of a renrote 
part of China. 


R. G. TIEDEMAND 


JESSICA RAWSON: Chinese bronzes: art 
and ritual. l04pp., 8 _ plates. 
London: British Museum Publica- 
tions, 1987. £5.95. 


This publication takes the form of a cea- 
logue, published by the British Museum tn 
association with the Sainsbury Centre "or 
Visual Arts at Norwich, to accompany an 
exhibition of ancient Chinese bronzes from _he 
British Museum which travelled to both Fast 
Anglia and to the Burrell Collection in 
Glasgow. The selection of bronzes was made-by 
Jessica Rawson, with the intention of showng 
the artistic and technological achievements of 
Chinese bronze casting from the Shang dynasty, 
c. 1500 B.C , to the end of the Zhou dynasty in 
the third century B C It 1s certainly a suita»le 
time for the production of an interpretive gu-de 
for the interested lay person, as new archaecio- 
gical discoveries have paralleled major technrzal 
publications in both China and the Unied 
States to change the face of bronze study in 
recent years. Mrs Rawson is herself the autEor 
of the forthcoming book on Zhou bronzes in he 
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mighty Sackler Collection series, the Shang 
Dynasty volume of which has already appeared. 

Short though it is, the text 1s about ideas as 
well as cold facts like dating and provenance. In 
the introduction Rawson makes the basic equa- 
tion of bronze-casting with power. Not only did 
bronze provide a technically superior material 
for weapons, and thus for subjugation of 
external enemies, but also the metal supported 
the internal, spiritual cult of the people posses- 
sing 1t. Bronze was used to fashion ceremonial 
vessels in which food and wine were offered to 
ancestors. Such sacrifices were believed to 
guarantee the survival and the success of those 
who performed them, in other words, the ruling 
hierarchy of kings and priests. Items made of 
bronze thus had immense symbolic value, and 
the care and ingenuity lavished on their produc- 
tion reflects that fact. Ancient Chinese bronzes 
were among the most sophisticated vessels ever 
produced. 

The origins of bronze casting in China remain 
obscure, although new theories have been 
elaborated in recent years. Evolution has tradi- 
tionally believed to have been centred on the 
middle reaches of the Yellow River, in particu- 
lar, Henan Province However, recent finds 
indicate early metal-working in the far west, 
though what connexion, 1f any, this has with 
Henan is at present unclear. The first well- 
attested bronze phase 1s called the Erlitou 
period, after the city site of Erlitou Yanshi near 
Luoyang. The city at Yansh: has yielded exten- 
sive remains of buildings, workshops and 
tombs, in addition to a range of bronze, jade 
and ceramic artefacts. Whether this developed 
culture can be linked with the legendary Xia 
dynasty is a subject of hot debate in China. 
What can be said is that the site clanfies one 
important point, namely, that bronze vessels 
should not be considered in isolation, but 
should be viewed as sets of objects connected 
with particular rituals. The ways that vessels 
were combined in sets can be inferred from two 
sources—intact tombs and vessels sharing a 
common dedication. 

The Shang Dynasty (c 1500-1050 B.C.) is 
here divided into three aspects, and hence three 
chapters. In the first, the author examines the 
complicated periodization of sites which pre- 
date Anyang, latest and greatest of the Shang 
cities. It is at this point that the lay reader may 
become a little bemused by names: ‘ How much 
of the early Shang falls within the Erligang 
phases depends on whether or not part of 
Erlitou is Shang.’ However, it 1s worth sticking 
with the narrative to discover the wide range of 
sites and finds all over northern, central and 
southern China. This subject 1s further explored 
in the chapter on bronze decoration, where both 
meaning, and design and technique, are 
explored. Anyang 1s accorded a chapter of its 
own, because of its combined artefactual and 
architectura] importance. The sıte, first 
excavated as early as 1928, has yielded quanti- 
ties of oracle bones which help to verify and 
augment historical records. It is rich in both 
individual bronzes and sets of vessels, in addi- 
tion to ceramics, jade, ivory, and marble carv- 
ings. The British Museum is fortunate in having 
good, comparable examples of Anyang type, 
some of which are illustrated in this book. 

The succeeding Western Zhou (c.1050- 
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771 B.C.) 1s a penod in which Rawson has 
particular expertise, and she provides us with a 
full picture of historical, artistic and technical 
developments Bronzes had assumed a more 
political role than their Shang counterparts, and 
long inscriptions cast in them commemorate 
events and record gifts between monarchs and 
subjects. For example, the Xing Hou gui in the 
British Museum was cast to commemorate a 
donation of men and land to tts owners, and 
records this fact through inscription. The period 
starts with the open of ever more flam- 
boyant and technically complex castings, and 
finishes with more restrained decoration, but a 
whole new set of ritual vessel forms. During the 
Eastern Zhou (771-221 B.C.) political factors 
caused a complete dislocation of traditional 
styles and developments. Politically 
independent states created their own bronzes, so 
that a vanety of competing provincial styles 
flourished. The Jin state in the north favoured 
rather conservative interlace, while the Chu in 
the south experimented with knobbly relief and 
complex openwork. The book finishes with the 
ultimate decorative device, that of inlay, which 
came to the fore m the sixth century B.c. Inlays 
of copper, gold, silver and semi-precious stones 
decorated some of the most sumptuous bronzes 
the world has ever seen. 

The book 1s well-presented in a softback 
formula at a reasonable price; quality has not 
been sacrificed to achieve the low cost, which 
must be welcomed in an era when the prices of 
many art books are reaching absurd levels. Both 
colour and black-and-white illustrations are 
excellent, the book has a clear map and a 
detailed bibliography. I would have liked to see 
a chronological table included 


ROSE KERR 
WANG YARONG: Chinese folk 
embroidery. 160pp. London: 


Thames and Hudson, 1987. £7.95. 


This 1s an appealing publication, presented in 
an attractive format. It contains much helpful 
and enlightening information and the positive 
‘aspects of the book are reinforced by the touch- 
ing enthusiasm of the author, an assistant pro- 
fessor 1n the Costume Research Section of the 
Institute of History, part of the Academy of 
Social Sciences of China. With the possible 
exception of porcelain, the applied arts of China 
from the late Imperial period to the present day 
are poorly researched by both Western and 
Chinese scholars. This book, emanating from a 
learned Chinese institution, 1s certainly timely, 
especially as the small domestic embroideries 
under discussion are found in many museum 
collections and private homes throughout the 
British Isles and North America. 

A historical introduction forms the first sec- 
tion of the book. It attempts to place the 
embroideries shown in colour plates in the 
second section in a comprehensible context. In 
this 1t 1s only partially successful The scene 
would have been better set for these beguiling 
textile items by a fuller explanation of the social 
circumstances under which they were made. 
This could have been done by focusing on the 
state of the textile arts 1n Qing, Republican and 
later China, rather than by the all-dynastic 
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approach which seems unnecessary in a book of 
this kind Clarification of the embroideries’ set- 
ting would also have been helped by a firmer 
justification for their categorization as folk art: 
always a difficult term, the interpretation. of 
‘folk art’ will differ from culture to culture. A 
finite definition 1s arguably impossible and also 
undesirable in that 1t closes down the available 
avenues of research, but 1t would be refreshing 
to have a modern Chinese scholar’s elucidation 
of the subject and an exposition of the Chinese 
categories minjian—the * folk’ of the title—and 
minzu (minorities), examples of which are 
also included in this volume. 

The assumption that embroidery was a 
pleasant pastime for Chmese women rather 
than a socially-imposed duty 1s inherent in the 
text, and the pertinent link between traditional 
female accomplishments and women's inferior 
status 1s not brought into question. In its 
favour, this introductory chapter contains many 
new facts. Especially interesting is the explana- 
tion of how these sundry embroidered articles 
were used, both practically in everyday life and 
emblematically on festival and familial 
ceremonial observances. Traditional colour 
blending techniques and the existence of a col- 
our formula passed down by word of mouth 
from the Ming dynasty are here documented for 
the first time. 

The second and longest section of the book 1s 
a series of colour plates with rarely more than 
two items on each page so that stitches and 
motifs are well-defined. The pictures are 
arranged in four groups: pouches both practi- 
cally and fancifully-shaped, dress accessories 
consisting of caps, collars, cuffs and shoes, 
household articles and finally, several pages of 
close-ups showing the embroideries arranged 
according to their designs. Lengthy captions 
ostensibly elucidate the artefacts in the photo- 
graphs but an unacceptably weak translation 
misinforms the reader who has no access to the 
orginal Chinese. For example, the decorated 
textile ends for the long cylindrical pillows of 
traditional China are here called ‘ pillow ships’, 
giving the false impression that they were used 
to contain pillows as is the Western practice. A 
translation must seek to retam the specific 
cultural identity of an artefact. 

A classification of the stitches used in Chinese 
embroidery follows the colour plates. The bold 
hne drawings and detailed black-and-white 
photographs go some way to rescuing this third 
section of the book from incomprehension. The 
most seasoned embroiderer, however, will still 
be confused by thus attempted technical study 
The fault lies partly with the translation and can 
perhaps be ascribed to the fact that the target 
language, English, is not the translator's mother 
tongue. An ideal translator would be the 
impossible combination of a native English 
speaker with excellent Chinese and a full practi- 
cal knowledge of both cultures’ embroidery 
traditions. The English version was plainly 
edited hurriedly and carelessly. More perceptive 
editorial guidance would have picked up the 
idiosyncratic use of upper case letters for both 
English and romamzed nouns and, regarding 
romanization, made sure of consistency 
throughout. The translator is unfamiliar with 
the semantic field of the work ' skill’ and uses it 
indiscriminately for Chinese fa when ‘ tech- 
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nique’ or ‘stitch’ would be appropriate Here 
agam the editor could have played a more 
guiding role and certainly should have ques- 
tioned the term ‘stern’ stitch, which is a mis- 
reading of the well-known stem stitch. There are 
actual mistakes in the translation too Via this 
publication, the technique of couching with 
palm fibres will be erroneously added to the 
Western repertoire of embroidery methods 
found in China. The Chinese character zong 
with the tree radical means ‘palm fibre’, but 
when used with the silk radical as it 1s in the 
Chinese text of this book it 1s understood to 
mean ' twisted together ’. 

The two appendices which close this book are 
of great value as reportage and the translation 
difficulties were here not so great. The first 
appendix vividly describes Wang Yarong’s 
meeting with three women embroiderers work- 


' ing in Chaoyang county while the second 1s an 


affecttonate reminiscence by Wultanghar Suhe 
of his Mongol grandmother, an embroiderer of 
Buddhist devotional pictures 

The Chinese original of Chinese folk 
embroidery represents an advance in published 
Chinese standards of scholarship to which the 
disappointing English version here under review 
does not do justice 


VERITY WILSON 


Yue DaIYUN and CAROLYN WAKE- 
MAN: To the storm: the odyssey of a 
revolutionary Chinese woman. xxv, 
403 pp. Berkeley, Los Angeles and 
London: University of California 
Press, [1986]. 


Yue Daiyun ts well known to foreign students 
at Beying University where she taught them 
Chinese literature after the downfall of the 
Gang of Four. A graduate of that university, at 
which she later taught for twenty years, 
although she had been condemned as a ‘ nght- 
ist” m 1958, Yue Daiyun might have been 
expected to share in the sense of relief felt by 
intellectuals after 1976. Ironically, however, her 
family was instead to continue to suffer as her 
husband had been a member of the ‘ hang xiao’ 
group, formed to criticize Deng Xiaoping 
Though her children passed university entrance 
exams in 1977 and 1978, they were refused 
admittance, and her husband was imprisoned 
for a year. 

In telling her hfe story to Carolyn Wakeman, 
Yue Daiyun furnishes us with a wealth of detail, 
some of it previously unknown, about political 
campaigns and their consequences in Beijing 
University over the last 30 years. J 

The book opens in 1958, when Yue Daryun, 
who has been staying at home following the 
birth of her son, is looking forward to the 
celebration of his first month, his first smile and 
the end of her traditional confinement. Instead, 
she is summoned to a criticism meeting, to be 
denounced as a rightist and a traitor to the 
Communist cause. Despite the growing 
campaign, the accusations come as a ternble 
shock to the prominent and successful woman 
who says of herself, ‘ my life had been filled with 
promise in my student days’. A pre-liberation 
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activist with a charming though forceful per- 
sonality, she had been elected as a student 
leader, went to Moscow and to the World 
Student Congress at Prague in 1950 and mar- 
ried a philosophy teacher whose eminent father 
was a president of the university. 

Perhaps her success was partly responsible 
for her downfall; she was accused of being 
excessively ambitious and her prize-winning 
poems were denounced as ‘poisonous’ to 
students. She acknowledges that jealousy 
played some part 1n her condemnation but also 
suggests that colleagues in danger of being 
attacked, turned on her to distract attention 
from themselves. One more loyal colleague, 
who did not think she deserved the title of 
‘rightist’, simply accused her of 'individual- 
ism’. For this delicacy, he was himself con- 
demned during the Cultural Revolution. 

Yue Daiyun was sent to the countryside for 
two years and she describes the famines, the 
insane official guidelines instructing the 
peasants to plough up their newly-planted fields 
and re-sow seeds closer together (this was an 
instruction which arrived so late that none of 
the seeds germinated) and the effects of 
malnutrition on man and beast, endured with 
inexplicable stoictsm For her and the other 
' rightists', there were added burdens in harder 
labour, denial of medical treatment and endless 
criticism and ostracism. 

She was sent to the countryside three more 
times, separated from her family and her chil- 
dren who were sometimes almost strangers, her 
small son failing to recognize her and her 
daughter reciting anti-rightist poems learnt at 
nursery school. Her worries for her children 
increased during the Cultural Revolution which 
was fought most bitterly on their doorstep 1n the 
Beying University campus It was not simply 
that they joined Red Guard factions and vowed 
to fight to the death but that the rhetoric was 
increasingly real and she feared that they would 
be brutalized by their daily exposure to the 
beatings and humiliations inflicted on their 
elderly academic neighbours, many of whom 
did not survive. 

This may seem familiar, the horrors of politi- 
cal excesses have been described by Dai Houy- 
ing, Wang Meng, Liu Xinwu, Chen Ruoxi and 
other writers, many of whose stories are paral- 
leled in Yue Daiyun's life. Her father becomes 
disgusted with politics, like Zhao Zhenhuan's in 
Dai Houymg's novel, her small daughter 
becomes a party mouthpiece, like children in 
Dai's and Chen Ruoxi's work, her family's love 
of classical music recalls Wang Meng's Andante 
Cantabile. Perhaps these similarities suggest 
that we should pay more attention to Chinese 
literature as reportage, they also provoke the 
suspicion that stock events have been 
externalized and polished and become form- 
ulaic. 

Yue does, however, touch on aspects of 
friendship in times of suspicion, though family 
ties remain strongest (and safest) and her 
declaration of her love for Chinese literature 
provides the basis for her own ability to endure 
A postscript states that both her children, dis- 
criminated against because of their parents, 
caught between ‘rightist’ and ‘ leftist’, are now 
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studying in America, with their spouses It 1s 
difficult to decide whether this 1s a hopeful or a 
hopeless outcome 


FRANCES WOOD 


MAURICE COURANT: Répertoire 
historique de | l'administration 


Coréenne. Présentation de Daniel 
Bouchez. (Cahiers d'études coréen- 
nes, 3.) xiii, x, 282, 154 pp. [facs.] 
Paris: Centre d'etudes Coréennes, 
1986 


Etudes linguistiques. (Cahier d'études 
coréennes, 4.) 215 pp. Paris: Centre 
d'Etudes Coréennes, 1986. 


Since 1979 the Centre d'études coréennes of 
the Collége de France has been producing, with 
the support of the Korea Research Foundation 
in Seoul, an excellent series of publications. 
Etudes linguistiques, like its very first publica- 
tion, Mélanges de coréanologie, consists of 
several papers by diverse authors which con- 
tribute to the steadily increasing pace of prog- 
ress ın Korean studies in Europe. Etudes 
linguistiques includes, for example, two papers 
by André Fabre which are further examples of 
his meticulous consideration of points of 
Korean grammar on which Korean linguists 
have not yet given foreigners the guidance they 
need, and two papers which do give useful 
guidance to foreigners by Korean linguists who 
have temporarily assisted Korean studies in 
Paris 

The eight other publications of the Centre to 
date are all monographs which are sound con- 
tributions to Korean studies, and the latest of 
these, Répertoire historique de l'administration 
coréenne, seems likely to be the most lasting in 
value of all. It 1s a facsimile reproduction of the 
manuscript of the description of the govern- 
ment of Korea which was compiled by Maurice 
Courant in 1891-92. This manuscript earned its 
author immediately a prize from the French 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and later its publi- 
cation was approved for the Annales du musée 
Guimet, but events overtook it, and, as Daniel 
Bouchez states in his preface to this book, it is 
only ninety-four years later that the growing 
interest in Korean studies has finally produced 
an atmosphere which encourages its publi- 
cation 

There are some weaknesses ın this publi- 
cation. The manuscript is generally, but 
unfortunately not always, clearly reproduced, 
and at least for non-French scholars there are 
bound to be occasional problems in reading 
Courant's handwriting. Courant’s historical 
perspective also makes it harder than many 
users would like to find information on particu- 
lar points. Even with the help of the index, for 
instance, one could not immediately find and 
identify such a major office in as that of yo 
pansó unless one had previously familiarized 
oneself with the structure of Courant's work. 

Nevertheless, the Répertoire, as now avail- 
able, ıs unique in the comprehensiveness of its 
information on the governmental structure of 
Korea before 1895. The total information avail- 
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able before this in any European language was a 
summary in an appendix to E. W Wagner: The 
literati purges (Cambridge, Mass., 1974) and 
twelve pages of information, with twenty five 
pages of comment, m W.H. Wilkinson: The 
Corean Government (Inspectorate General of 
Customs, Shanghai, 1897), which few libraries 
are fortunate enough to possess Korean 
sources are not only no more comprehensive 
than these, but much less informative 

In this edition, Courant's 154 page index by 
Chinese characters in radical/stroke order 1s 
supplemented by McCune-Reischauer roman- 
ization. This makes it possible to find any item 
without too much difficulty even if one knows 
only the Korean spelling of it, as 15 the case, for 
instance, if the item occurs in any pre-modern 
novel in Korean 


W. E. SKILLEND 


Tetsuo Nasita: Visions of virtue in 
Tokugawa Japan: the Kaitokudo 
Merchant Academy of Osaka. x, 
334 pp. Chicago and London: Chi- 
cago University Press, 1987. £29.95. 


Even the most hardened historian must find 1t 
difficult to avoid certam feelings of sneaking 
sympathy for the merchants of Tokugawa 
Japan. Consigned, by the very nature of their 
commercial and money-making activities, to the 
bottom of the contemporary heap in a social 
hierarchy that was rigidly confined by the dic- 
tates of neo-Confucianism, Tokugawa mer- 
chants then suffered the additional indignity of 
being found severely wanting—both 1n terms 
of political dynamism and entrepreneurial 
ability—at the time of the Mey Restoration 
and beyond Among post-war commentators 
and analysts, they have found few advocates of 
their cause Apart from the brief and somewhat 
narrative moment of glory in D. C. Sheldon’s 
The rise of the merchant class in Tokugawa 
Japan 1600-1868 (1958) and the more oblique 
tributes contained in W B Hauser's account of 
the Osaka cotton trade, Economic institutional 
change in Tokugawa Japan (1974) the merchants 
of the Edo period have generally found them- 
selves—when not actually subjected to massive 
castigation at the hands of Hirschmeier or 
Yamamura—shoved to the sidelines and denied 
most kinds of respectable significance in the 
context of those eighteenth and nineteenth- 
century economic and social developments that 
were to lead Japan directly into the modern 
world. 

It comes, then, as something of a surprise to 
discover that a vigorous and articulate defence 
of the merchants—albeit of a particular kind— 
has now been set down in the pages of Tetsuo 
Najyita’s latest publication, Visions of virtue in 
Tokugawa Japan. The element of surprise artses 
largely from the fact that Napta, unlike his 
predecessors in the field, is not an economist or 
even an economic historian and that he has 
hitherto, over more than two decades, been 
distinguished for his extensive work in the 
sphere of political philosophy and intellectual 
history In the present book, he has set himself 
an ambitious and unusual undertaking. For, 
despite the fact that the vast majority of his 
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readers will not readily associate Tokugawa 
merchants with the more rarified levels of 
scholarly and philosophical achievement, he 
sees it as his brief to demonstrate that it is 
precisely in this area that much of their long- 
m significance and importance can be said 
to lie. 

Indeed, the major contribution of the work is 
that Najtta carries forward the vital arguments 
relating to Japan's ‘preparedness’ for the 
modern era and attempts to insert the sustained 
intellectual labours of Kaitokudd merchants 
into the mainstream of that dynamic ideological 
movement whose crowning achievement, by the 
late nineteenth century, was that ıt had ‘ sum- 
marized the past 1n a radically reductive manner 
and projected a new future of “ national wealth 
and power "—Tukoku kyohei" (p. 7). It was no 
accident, argues Nayita, that so much of the 
effective practical input for an 1deological for- 
mula that was ultimately to mobilize a nation 
should have issued from the Kaitokudé 
Academy, located in the bustling, commercial 
heart of Osaka and open, as an institution of 
higher learning, to all classes and to the mer- 
chants of the Kansai area in particular 
Although referred to (probably with a certain 
degree of initial contempt) as a school that in tts 
early years, fostered an ' Osaka-type merchant 
learning’, ‘the Kaitokudo's special legal and 
public status allowed it to address 1ssues con- 
cerning the wider polity, and it thus provides us 
with conspicuous evidences as to how com- 
moner intellectuals conceptualized the political 
economy of the nation’ (p. 3) Merchants were 
less hable than most to be unduly abstract or 
detached from human actualities in their 
scholarly pursuits and Napta argues forcibly for 
the ‘spin-off’ economic and political import- 
ance of his Kaitokudo thinkers, both in terms of 
reformist action and in the formulation of long- 
range concepts as to where the nation should be 
going in the last troubled century of Tokugawa 
rule. 

In order to set out the parameters of this 
particular study as clearly as possible—within a 
scholarly field that 1s often regarded as being 
“annoyingly imprecise’ in any case—-Najtita has 
wisely opted for the chronological approach. 
Through the work of its principal scholars and 
teachers, from the two founders of the academy 
(Miyake Sekian and Naka: Shüan) down to the 
outstanding merchant intellectual with whom 
the researches all began, Yamagata Banto 
(1748-1821), Nayta traces the history of the 
Kartokudo over more than a hundred years 
from its official opening in 1726 to the ebbing 
vitality of the Bakumatsu years, which culmin- 
ated in the final closure of the institution in 
1868. Although founded in the conventional 
neo-Confucian atmosphere of the mid-Toku- 
gawa period (as the very classical ideographs 
that make up its name indicate), the Kaitokudó 
had none the less managed to achieve a remark- 
able intellectual metamorphosis by the turn of 
the century that was to be summarized in 
Yamagata Bantó's great work Yume no shiro 
(In place of dreams’), drafted somewhere 
between 1800 and 1805. The essence of that 
radical transformation, as one might expect 
from the essentially practical background and 
life-style of the scholars who promulgated it, 
was to have established ' a rational approach to 
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knowledge’ completely at odds with the orig- 
inal Confucian emphasis on classical texts as the 
primary source of knowledge and a system of 
thought, as finally stated by Yamagata, that was 
capable of ‘melding with a broader flow of 
conceptual events cutting across social strata 
and class lines’ (p. 22) 

In his ‘epilogue’, Nanta appears to draw 
back, as the more cautious Kaitokudo thinkers 
undoubtedly did, from a number of startling 
conclusions to which his discussion and argu- 
ments might have led him Certainly, he does 
not bother to pursue early speculation as to 
whether the merchant class, especially as a long- 
term result of the type of intellectual develop- 
ment that took place within the Kaitokudo, was 
really any the less possessed of the necessary 
‘consciousness of politics and political 
economy ' than their samurai counterparts dur- 
ing the crucial years of the Restoration. Nor 
does he tackle the vexed but vital question as to 
whether the pragmatic approach evolved by his 
merchant scholars contributed substantially to 
the country's later abihty to absorb outside 
influences and techniques constructively and 
with a minimum of confusion and self-doubt 

It is, however, a measure of the success of 
Najita’s advocacy in this book that one should 
be left asking such questions at all on behalf of 
the merchants of Tokugawa Japan. Could it be 
that a major historical rehabilitation of this long 
neglected and abused sector of pre-modern 
Japanese society has now begun? 


SARAH METZGER-COURT 


HERBERT P. Bix: Peasant protest in 
Japan, 1590-1884. xxxix, 296 pp. 
New Haven and London: Yale 
University Press, 1986. £30. 


ANNE WALTHALL, Social protest and 
popular culture in eighteenth-century 


Japan. (Association for Asian 
Studies. Monograph no. xum.) 
xvii, 268pp. Tucson, Arizona: 


University of Arizona Press, 1986. 


In the three decades since the appearance of 
T C. Smith's The agrarian origins of modern 
Japan, a number of studies have thrown light on 
the Japanese peasantry in the Tokugawa period, 
but they have been relatively few and much has 
remained obscure, especialy in regard to 

asant uprisings and disturbances. One of the 

asic problems is the sheer number of such 
incidents. A 1977 estimate cited by Bix gives a 
figure of 2,750 peasant uprisings (ikki) between 
1590 and 1867, while a less ngorous 1974 survey 
suggested that there may have been as many as 
3,212 uprisings and 3,189 disturbances. One 
way of grappling with the question of the nature 
and significance of peasant protest is to limit the 
scope of investigation to a single region in a 
transitional period, as W. W. Kelly has recently 
done very effectively in his study of the Shonai 
area in the late Tokugawa and early Meiji 
periods, Deference and defiance in nineteenth 
century Japan. Bix and Walthall adopt quite 
different approaches. The former attempts an 
ambitious overview of the whole of the Toku- 
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gawa period (although the first hundred years 
after 1590 are treated very cursorily) and the 
beginnings of the Meiji period, seeking to 
delineate the general pattern of development by 
means of about a dozen case studies of particu- 
lar uprisings (three of which are taken from one 
area at different periods, and two from 
another), linked by a running commentary 
which makes reference to wider national 
developments. Walthall, by contrast, confines 
herself, except for an epilogue dealing with 
nineteenth-century developments, to the 1780s, 
but pays individual attention to a much larger 
number of incidents. Her focus is also narrower, 
since she 1s concerned primarily with the pat- 
terns and forms of protest and the perceptions 
and attitudes of the peasants, whereas Bix 
makes a sustained attempt to relate peasant 
protest and the development of peasant con- 
sciousness to changes in the economic and 
political context. In particular, he 1s concerned 
to stress the fundamental importance of class 
contradiction and class conflict in the unfolding 
of the historical process, and he is critical of the 
recent ‘revisionist’ tendency which he associ- 
ates with Harootunian and Najta (to both of 
whom Walthall acknowledges indebtedness) on 
the ground that it is too abstract and ‘too 
preoccupied with consciousness, meaning, dis- 
course, ideas, and their symbolic modes of 
expression ' 

Both books make impressive use of Japanese 
primary and secondary materials, and both 
constitute significant discussions of the develop- 
ment of peasant attitudes and changes in 
behaviour. However, the methodology and 
assumptions of both authors raise doubts about 
the validity of some of their conclusions. In 
Walthall’s case the problem arises from her 
decision to concentrate on a decade which, as a 
result of a series of exceptionally bad harvests, 
was marked by widespread famine and an 
unprecedented number of uprisings Her reason 
for doing so 1s that ‘ by forcing to the surface 
assumptions usually submerged in the work- 
aday world, the conflicts of the 1780s exposed 
the attitudes, values, and behlefs—what can be 
called the popular culture—of peasants and 
townspeople’, a claim which is based on the 
assumption that ‘the widespread protests of 
this era bring into relief changes in popular 
thought which had taken place gradually since 
the early Tokugawa period’ However, she 
makes no attempt to prove that such changes 
had already taken place, and 1t seems equally 
plausible that exceptional circumstances may 
also have produced responses which were not so 
deeply rooted and may not always have resulted 
in a permanent change in peasant conscious- 
ness. Indeed, the statement by one leading 
Japanese scholar (whom Walthall cites 
elsewhere) that it was rare for a locality to be 
visited by serious disorder more than once dur- 
mg the Tokugawa period points to such a 
conclusion, as does the decline in the number of 
uprisings in subsequent decades until the 1830s. 

is 15 not to deny that many of the changes in 
peasant consciousness which occurred or were 
revealed in the 1780s may have been lasting; and 
it must be acknowledged that Walthall goes 
some way towards justifying her position by 
presenting persuasive evidence that in some 
areas, at least, the feudal authorities were not 
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shown the same level of deference which they 
had enjoyed before the 1780s (an argument 
which 1s given indirect support by B1x’s evidence 
that the punishment meted out to protesters 
after uprisings had subsided or been put down 
was less severe in the nineteenth century than in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries). Even 
so, 1t does not necessarily follow that those who 
challenged or showed a lack of respect for 
authority were expressing attitudes which were 
typical of the much larger majority which did 
not. Similarly, while few would contest her (and 
Bix's) assertion that divisions within Japanese 
villages were becoming much more common in 
the late erghteenth and nineteenth centuries, 1t 1s 
less certain than both authors seem to 1mply 
that the rise in village disturbances 1s a clear 
indication that there was no longer a sense of 
close-knit community in Japanese villages 
generally. 

The other methodological problem relates to 
the question of whether the peasant uprisings 
which are chosen for detailed examination are 
sufficiently representative to provide a basis for 
general conclusions which hold good for Japan 
as a whole Both authors draw a disproportion- 
ate number of their examples from areas in 
central Japan which were controlled either by 
the Tokugawa bakufu directly or by fudai 
daimyo who were almost totally under bakufu 
control. None are taken from Kyüshü, and very 
few from areas ruled by the semi-independent 
tozama daimyó, where the proportion of 
samurai was usually much higher. Thus selec- 
tivity presumably reflects the fact that uprisings 
were considerably less frequent in tozama-con- 
trolled territories, but such a difference is not 
referred to by either author, despite its relevance 
to generalizations about peasant behaviour and 
the decay of feudal rule. The omission 1s espe- 
cially noteworthy in Bix’s book, which 
attributes primary importance among the forces 
which produced the Meiji Restoration to the 
peasants and townspeople (even though before 
1868 uprisings never explicitly sought basic 
political reform and invariably subsided or were 
suppressed in the end) but completely ignores 
the situation in those tozama domains which 
were chiefly responsible for the overthrow of the 
bakufu in 1868 1t may be that the picture of 
growing peasant assertiveness in the nmeteenth 
century which both authors present would have 
been less clear-cut if other areas had been taken 
into account. 

Further gaps in Bix's treatment must also be 
noted. Surprisingly for someone with his 1deo- 
logical approach, he does not grapple with the 
issue of whether there was a counter-revolution- 
ary alliance between reformist samurai and 
wealthy peasants or whether the Meiji Restora- 
tion can be considered a bourgeois revolution. 
His assertion that ın the nineteenth century 
feudal rulers were coming to rely more on the 
wealthy peasant stratum for political and 
economic control, and his references to the use 
of large forces drawn from the ' land-amassing 
rich peasant class’ in the 1860s to put down the 
large-scale yonaosht (world-renewal) uprisings 
of ‘middle-strata peasants and semi-pro- 
letarians ’, seem to locate the wealthy peasants 
as upholders of the status quo, which does not 
fit with either of the main traditional Marxist 
interpretations He does refer to the more recent 
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debate as to whether the small, nominally 
independent, cultivators who joined in protest 
actions were a semi-proletarian class, but his 
own position 1s unclear, for whereas he accepts 
on p 189 that ‘certain landholding peasants 
whose own minute plots compelled them to earn 
part-time wages outside their villages in 
neighbouring towns’ were semi-proletarian, on 
p.198 he states that it ‘was not semi-pro- 
letarians who had nothing to lose but 
desperately poor and frustrated petty cultiva- 
tors who initiated the Deda uprising’ This is by 
no means the only example of lack of clarity or 
precision in Bix’s analysis It 1s particularly 
marked ın his treatment of the 1860s and 1870s, 
which ranges over several different chapters and 
lacks coherence Admittedly he 1s well aware of 
the complexity of the major upheaval which 
took place ın these crucial decades, and he 
acknowledges the existence of different regional 
patterns He also throws interesting light on the 
problem of false and debased coins in the early 
Mey: period. Nevertheless, the overall result is 
disappointing, and it should be noted that such 
significant factors as the promise by the anti- 
bakufu forces to reduce taxes, the depredations 
of the civil war on areas in the north (where 
especially high levels of protest were recorded in 
the next two years), and the 1871 uprising in 
Hida, which many Japanese historians consider 
to have been of crucial importance in deciding 
the new government to abolish the feudal 
domains, are completely ignored. One looks in 
vain too for an analysis of the yearly incidence 
of uprisings after 1868, perhaps because the 
decline in their number after 1869 runs counter 
to Bix's emphasis on the disintegration of feudal 
institutions 

In other respects too Bix’s book 1s frustrating 
or irritating. Although he places stress on the 
need to locate disputes in their material and 
historical context, and does so more or less 
effectively in most of his case studies, his 
broader treatment of economic, political and 
social change 1s rather perfunctory. The possi- 
bility that there may have been some general 
improvements in living standards is ignored and 
there 1s no indication that there may have been 
reductions in the level of oppression. All the 
fruits of economic development are assumed to 
have been monopolized by merchants, wealthy 
peasants, or the feudal ruling class itself, the 
exploitative nature of the latter being 
emphasized with monotonous regularity The 
question of bakufu policy with regard to peasant 
uprisings in domains 1s not properly examined, 
and an impression of uncertainty is created 
when having been informed that in 1761-3 the 
shogunal government was likely to punish 
daimyó for allowing uprisings to occur, we are 
told at another point that after 1763 many 
daimyó stiffened their resistance to peasant 
demands (and thus made uprisings more likely) 
because they realized that their replies would be 
subjected to closer bakufu scrutiny. There is no 
explanation of why bakufu policy should have 
changed, if it did, to the extent that this 
apparent reversal of priorities implies Nor, 
turning to a quite different area, is there even a 
mention, if one excepts an uninformative pass- 
ing reference to stagnation, of the significance of 
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Japan's unusual demographic trends. Similarly, 
the break-up of large families from the late 
seventeenth century and the shortage of agri- 
cultural labour 1n the early nineteenth century, 
both of which are likely to have been relevant to 
the pattern of development of peasant protest, 
receive no attention. 

Most of these aspects are ignored by Walthall 
too, but this is understandable since her objec- 
tive 1s the more limited one of reaching ' a new 
understanding of commoners' ideas, expec- 
tations, beliefs and values’. She concentrates on 
extracting the deeper meaning of the language 
and symbols used by peasants and townspeople, 
and she presents sophisticated analyses of pet- 
itions, contemporary chronicles, legends, and 
poems. What is particularly noteworthy 1s her 
abandonment of a conventional treatment, in 
which each incident is separately described, in 
favour of an approach which builds up a com- 
posite picture by taking a series of illustrative 
examples of specific aspects of peasant protest. 
This approach presents considerable demands 
on the reader in that particular incidents appear 
and reappear in a somewhat disjointed fashion, 
being brought together in a single complete 
account in only a few cases. Nevertheless, the 
advantages of such a procedure are clearly 
demonstrated, especially in Walthall’s delinea- 
tion of the typical characteristics of the popular 
tales in which the memory of particular protest 
actions was enshrined, and it allows the author 
to build up a solid body of evidence in support 
of her arguments. Like Bix, but to an even 
greater extent, she emphasizes that peasants 
were more sophisticated in their reasoning than 
has generally been thought, and she especially 
stresses the way in which they used what she 
calls *the language of hardship' not only to 
seek relief from natural disasters but also to 
justify resistance to objectionable policies 
imposed by their rulers and even, on occasion, 
to make new demands. The significance of this 
last point 1s that it 1s seen as indicating that 
peasants went beyond the limitations implied in 
the concept of an unwritten ‘ covenant’, which 
Scheiner has used to explain both the normal 
acceptance by peasants of their obligations 
towards their lord and their occasional protests 
when they felt that the terms of this understand- 
ing had been broken Walthall further discusses 
urban riots, the growth of hostility towards 
village headmen and the way in which peasants 
used carefully selected comparisons with past 
practices and those followed in neighbouring 
regions to try to justify their appeals. Some of 
her interpretative distinctions, 1t must be said, 
are rather fine, and occasionally her language 
and reasoning are tortuous or opaque. 
Moreover, her generalizations about develop- 
ments after the 1780s are not always so well 
supported as are most of those which relate 
specifically to that decade. Nevertheless, like the 
detailed case studies of Bix, her depiction of 
peasant behaviour is full of interest. Together 
the two books go a long way towards dispelling 
the veil of anonymity and obscurity which has 
previously surrounded peasant protests in 
Japan. 


R.L SIMS 
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ANN BOWMAN JANNETTA: Epidemics 
and mortality in early modern Japan. 
xxi, 224p. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1987. 
£20.10. 


Since Akira Hayami's analysis of the demo- 
graphic trends of early modern Japan, based on 
the Shimon Aratameché (Village Population 
Records) and the family reconstruction 
methods, began to appear ın the second half of 
the 1960s, understanding of the economic and 
demographic change in Tokugawa Japan 
(1603-1868) has been significantly revised. The 
traditional Malthusian view, with its emphasis 
on population stagnation in the latter part of 
the Tokugawa period, caused by famines, epi- 
demics and other calamities, was largely repla- 
ced by the revisionist view, put forward most 
explicitly by the English publications of T. C. 
Smith and Hanley and Yamamura Smith 
argued that both fertility and mortality ın that 
period were low, and that the population 
stagnation was a result of peasant families’ 
conscious efforts to plan their family size, taking 
into account various economic factors such as 
the inheritance of land and the non-agricultural 
employment opportunities. The focus of atten- 
tion shifted from research into the reasons for 
high mortality to those for low fertility (or the 
small number of children registered as born) 
With the steady increase in the number of 
village studies by Japanese historical demogra- 
phers, the revisionist view has since gained 
much support. So much so that Hayami 
recently warned against excessive emphasis on 
the theory of population stagnation and pressed 
for another look at the mortality rate which was 
on the whole low, but was neither stable nor 
regionally uniform 

Jannetta’s book 1s the first attempt to 
examine the impact of epidemics on mortality in 
the context of this recent historiography 
Instead of Shumon Aratameché, she uses the 
Kakocho (Buddhist Temple Death Registers) of 
the Hida region, as well as the works of 
Japanese scholars based on the Kakoché and 
various descriptive sources. She combines the 
knowledge of disease characteristics of smail- 
pox, measles, dysentery and cholera, drawn 
from medical history literature, with the 
Japanese data ın a comparative framework set 
out in the first two chapters As such, this 1s a 
welcome addition to the existing literature, both 
Japanese and English. 

The three main chapters argue that smallpox 
was endemic in Japan since very early times, 
and was the only infectious disease that had an 
important negative effect on population growth, 
but there is no evidence to suggest that smallpox 
mortality increased in the latter part of the 
Tokugawa period; measles was an epidemic 
‘imported’ through the port of Nagasaki from 
time to time but its occurrence was not as 
frequent as it was in Europe, and the mortality 
rate was possibly lower in Japan too; dysentery 
was present but unimportant, cholera came 
much later to Japan than most of the rest of the 
world, and did not become a major killer until 
1858, there 1s no evidence to suggest that the 
major epidemic diseases 1n pre-modern Europe, 
such as bubonic plague and endemic typhus, 
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were present 1n Japan. Some questions, such as 
why measles did not become endemic m Japan 
where a chain of densely populated cities could 
have held a sufficient number of susceptibles, 
are left unsolved. 

On the whole, the author’s conclusions are 
consistent with the revisionist view, in that 
epidemic diseases were much less important as a 
cause of death and a stabilizer of population in 
pre-industrial Japan than they were in pre- 
industrial Europe In the discussion of the rela- 
tionship between epidemics and famine she sug- 
gests that the mortahty crisis caused by the 
acute infectious diseases and those precipitated 
by famine were usually independent of one 
another Thus the epidemics portion of Mal- 
thusian checks did not work well in early 
modern Japan. As 1s well known, war was 
absent too. This still leaves us with the question 
of a comparative assessment between Japan and 
Europe of the impact of famine and other 
calamities on. mortality, as well as on the rate 
and age of marriage and fertility. Jannetta's 
study is a valuable introduction to further com- 
parative studies on these issues. 

But why were epidemic diseases less severe in 
Japan than in Europe? Jannetta's main argu- 
ment is that Japan's geography and isolation 
from major world trade routes provided a cor- 
don sanitaire that prevented the worst diseases 
of the early modern period from penetrating 
into the country before the mid nineteenth 
century. This argument 1s not entirely convinc- 
ing. The importance of the Nagasaki trade and 
other trade routes during the period of ' isola- 
tion' (from the 1630s to the 1850s) has been 
more closely revealed in recent years. Jannetta 
herself 1dentifies eleven measles epidemics and 
two cholera epidemics which were imported to 
Japan during the Tokugawa period, and traces 
the routes which at least six of them, imported 
in Kyüshü between 1730 and 1862, followed 
from south-western to north-eastern parts of 
Japan, sometimes month by month, region by 
region. Moreover, 1n discussing the excellent 
Japanese records of forty-six smallpox and 
twenty-four measles epidemics between A.D. 735 
and 1600, she comments that, even if contact 
with China was infrequent, living close to the 
Chinese mainland, and possessing one of the 
world’s largest and most densely settled popula- 
tions, the Japanese must have been exposed to 
many of the diseases of East Asia quite early in 
their history. If that is the case, an almost total 
lack of information on the history of epidemic 
diseases in other parts of East Asia during the 
period of Japan’s ‘isolation’ is particularly 
unhelpful, although this information may be 
hard to come by. The intra-Asian trading activi- 
ties in which Japan played a peripheral part 
during this period seem to have been fairly 
substantial, especially m the first half of the 
nineteenth century. 

Jannetta does suggest various partial answers 
to this question in the last chapter, some epi- 
demiological, some institutional. They are inter- 
esting, though not conclusive. She also suggests 
the possibility that the methods of waste dis- 
posal, food and drinking habits, and general 
health standards in -Japanese cities may have 
worked in favour of preventing some enteric 
infections from having severe effects, although 
these cultural and environmental factors matter 
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little to smallpox and measles epidemics. ALo- 
gether Jannetta’s study raises an important amd 
interesting question and goes some way towa-ds 
dealing with the issues involved. 


KAORU SUGIHARA 


JORG FiscH: Hollands Ruhm in Asien. 
Francois Valentyns Vision des niecer 
Candischen Imperiums im r8. 
Jahrhundert. (Beitrage Zr 
Kolonial- und Uberseegeschich-e, 
Bd. 34.) xv, 166 pp. Stuttgart: Fraaz 
Steiner Verlag Wiesbaden GmbH, 
1986. DM 38. 


Francois Valentyn’s Oud en Nieuw OGI- 
Indien (1724-26) ıs probably the most famcus 
Dutch book written on the East Indies next-to 
Multatuli’s Max Havelaar. Encyclopaedic in 
design, ıt took a nmeteenth-century admrer 
three volumes to summarize the contents of 
Valentyn’s original folios. It is generally 
accepted that, besides glonfying Dutch enter- 
dea and power, Valentyn's work 1s a treasure 

ouse of information on all the peoples of Asia 
(and Africa) with whom the Dutch trad-d, 
although a distinction has to be made betwen 
those parts of Valentyn's text which are based 
on his own personal experience and study, and 
those others which are based on other peopE's 
written accounts and which, 1n the tradition. of 
the times, Valentyn copied freely. However, i. 1s 
not Valentyn's book, but rather a recent study 
of it which is presented here. 

As Fisch states in its subtitle, his study discas- 
ses ‘Frangois Valentyn's vision of the Duth 
Empire ın the eighteenth century’. It concerns 
itself with the Eurocentric approach of Valen- 
tyn which js seen in particular in his official reies 
as a minister of the Dutch Reformed Church 
and as an employee of the VOC—roles whi:h, 
according to Fisch, were bound to colour ais 
attitudes and judgements on Asian peoples and 
societies. Although Fisch’s study refers to 
Valentyn’s work as that of a scholar who tred 
to describe what he had learned and seen in an 
* ampartial ' fashion, a closer study of this aspect 
of the book 1s not Fisch’s objective. His main 
purpose is to demonstrate that, when writug 
Oud en Nieuw Oost-Indien, Valentyn wanted rot 
so much to inform readers about these fore2n 
cultures, as to glonfy the Low Countries aud 
their unique achievements in Asia which =d 
them to rule over a multitude of Asian peopies 
and kingdoms. Fisch’s final intention is to shaw 
Valentyn’s importance as a prosaist He quoses 
him at length to make his case. 

In four chapters and a long introduction 
Fisch discusses the question of a definition of 
national character, considers the discoveries-of 
the period as a challenge to European historo- 
graphy, deals with Valentyn's life, albeit briedy, 
and his work, and discusses Valentyn’s attitude 
towards the peoples of the East, their character, 
ethics, law, religion, and mind. Fisch concluces, 
that the book is a compilation put together w-th 
a specific aim in mind, that of describing Duth 
might and power. Rather simgle-mindecly, 
Valentyn endeavoured to portray the conceots 
and high principles underlying the work of -he 
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Dutch East India Company, and to measure 
critically not only Asian society but also the life 
of the Company and its day to day running, 
against those standards. The inhabitants of 
Asia, according to Fisch, are seen exclusively in 
their relationship with the VOC, and Valentyn’s 
value judgements are obviously influenced by 
this approach; and yet, although his standards 
are clearly European, he can make concessions 
where European superiority and power are not 
brought into question. Within limits, writes 
Fisch, i e. as long as his Christian religion and 
European logic do not come under review, 
Valentyn is a Rationalist and a representative of 
the Enlightenment. Fisch stresses the absence in 
Valentyn's work of racial prejudice and mis- 
sionary zeal for the spreading of European 
civilization, but explains that this should not be 
understood as expressing a notion of equality 
between Dutch and Asian. According to Fisch, 
Valentyn 1s first and foremost a nationalist and 
an imperialist. * Valentyn's Werk ist letzlich kein 
Werk uber Asien, sondern über die 
niederlandische Stellung in Asien’ (p. 138) 

As early as 1921, Rouffaer and W. C. Muller 
acknowledged in that monument to Dutch col- 
onialism, the Encyclopaedie van Nederlandsch 
Oost-Indie, Valentyn's role as a champion of 
Dutch rule, so in many ways one might say that 
Fisch's book states little that is new Also, one 
might ask, are not Valentyn's approach and 
attitude characteristic for the period as a whole, 
and cannot his attitude, which.is presented here 
as something unique, be found as well in other 
writers who are not even Dutch but who, after 
stressing their individual nationality, just as 
Valentyn- did, emphasize in equally strong 
words their European character and nature? (It 
is significant that the. terms Dutch and 
European come up quite indiscriminately in 
Fisch's discussion—more justifiably so, for the 
times, than his equation of the Dutch East India 
Company with the Netherlands ) Should not, 
therefore, what Fisch analyses here as an 
isolated case rather be studied in the wider 
context of the European confrontation with the 
East? Fisch has thought about such an 
approach and argues that concentration on one 
author allows a closer analysis of the particular 
dependency of Valentyn's individual assess- 
ments and judgements on his general theoretical 
base. However, ıt would seem that in following 
Fisch's argument, one 1s not just deprived of 
any independent yardstick by which to measure 
Valentyn's standards and criteria 1n describing 
the Eastern nations. Evaluating Valentyn's 
assessments exclusively on Fisch's Eurocentric 
terms makes one entirely dependent on criteria 
which seem to have been established without 
any reference at all to the traumatic nature of 
the impact the personal encounter with the East 
had on those eighteenth-century visitors who 
were privileged enough to look beyond 'the 
deck of the ship, the ramparts of the fortress, 
the high gallery of the trading house’, to cite 
Van Leur's (1939) description of the general 
eighteenth-century European viewpoint of the 
Indies Furthermore, the distinction between 
those parts of Oud en Nieuw Oost-Indien which 
are based on Valentijn’s own, personal 
experience and those which are owed to other 
sources does not come across well in the study. 
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This distinction, however, 1s important 1n any 
interpretation of the work. 

While accepting everything Fisch has to say 
about the ethnocentric approach of Valentyn's 
book (it would probably be asking too much to 
expect a different approach from Valentyn, 
although it cannot be dented that even 
European theologians seem to have been 
divided about the rights and wrongs of the 
search for the riches of the East), as a student of 
Indonesian peoples and cultures I would have 
preferred the discussion to go deeper than 
Fisch's brief allusions do into the way in which 
Valentyn attempted to draw a picture of the 
Asian peoples and cultures he had encountered 
personally, within the conventions and context 
of his times. According to the times, these were 
cultures and peoples which should have been 
palpably inferior to European civilization, but 
they showed themselves the equal of their 
European visitors in important ways. 


E. U KRATZ 


SIAMSUDDIN: The 
republican revolt: a study of the 
Acehnese rebellion. xiii, 359 pp. 
Singapore: Institute of Southeast 
Asian Studies, 1985. S$32. 


Recent studies of Indonesia’s modern history 
have tended to focus on the regional level, and 
in the process they have revealed a great deal 
more about the relationship between state and 
society than would have been evident from a 
consideration of the national scene alone. 
Nazaruddin Sjamsuddin's study of the way in 
which Aceh was transformed from a leading 
participant in the Indonesian independence 
struggle of the late 1940s to the principa! defier 
of Indonesian national authority in the 1950s is 
an excellent contribution along these lines. He 
gives a well-considered account, detailed but 
never boring, which 1s particularly concerned 
with the motives which brought the Acehnese to 
revolt and, in the end, to make their peace with 
Jakarta In the process he seeks to explain the 
ambivalences in the Acehnese' relationship with 
the contemporary Darul Islam rebellion in West 
Java and the PRRI/Permesta revolt of the late 
1950s What comes across with great clarity in 
his account 1s the extent to which participation 
in ‘national’ affairs was determined by local 
alliances and considerations In Aceh, as in 
many Indonesian regions, national affiliations 
were labels attached to local rivalries more than 
new categories of allegiance, and such 
phenomena as Communist sympathy for 
aristocrats and the political leftism of religious 
conservatives makes sense when one considers 
them 1n the Acehnese context. 2 

Although the author devotes attention to key 
individuals—the rebel supremo Daud Beureuh 
and, on the government side, the military leader 
Sjammaun Gaharu are portrayed particularly 
vividly—he is primarily concerned with the 
social élites which he sees as the particular 
movers of the revolt. There were, in his view, 
two dynamos of the rebellion, one the religious 
scholars, or ulama, and the other lay Muslims, 
zuama, who held bureaucratic or military office. 
The two groups formed a coalition that had 
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opposed the aristocratic uleebalang, whom the 
Dutch had supported as a balance against 
militant Acehnese Islam. During the course of 
the Japanese occupation the coalition acquired 
increasing power, and at the end of the war it 
was effectively in control of Aceh and in no 
mood to retreat. It backed the Indonesian 
republic against the Dutch, and indeed Aceh 
was the only major area the Dutch did not re- 
occupy in the course of the revolution. All of 
this made more unpalatable to the Acehnese 
élites Jakarta’s post-revolutionary emphasis on 
unitary government, secularism, fiscal 
centralization, and the restoration of property 
seized from the uleebalang Indeed, it seemed 
Aceh was not even to be granted status as a 
province. The zuama, seeing themselves about 
to lose office to more qualified non-Acehnese, 
and the ulama, fearing their loss of social 
centrality in a secular state, rose in rebellion. 
The religious leaders brought to the struggle the 
allegiance of the populace, and the secular ones 
contributed armed force and organizational 
know-how. The result was a combination 
Jakarta could not defeat, and one with which 
the weak and divided parliamentary govern- 
ments of the 1950s were unable to compromise. 
Only the ending of the democratic regime 
brought the wherewithal to undo the knot. This 
was accomplished swiftly enough by according 
Aceh provincial status (and garrisoning it 
largely with Acehnese troops), thus assuring the 
zuama's interests. The ulama found they could 
not carry the fight alone, particularly as their 
involvement in the struggle had led them to 
neglect their base in the religious schools and as 
the government’s campaign to extend secular 
education in the area had drawn away much of 
their popular support. In the end, a nominal 
recognition of Islamic law by the central 
government’s military commander persuaded 
Daud Beureuh and his few remaining followers 
to lay down their arms. 

The book 1s fair to the characters it describes 
in the sense of being even-handed; but it 1s very 
much an outsider’s account, the vision of a 
Western-trained political scientist (it was orig- 
inally a doctoral dissertation for Monash 
University). What motivates people, in this 
view, is self-interest; rational actions are those 
one can explain in terms of maximizing one’s 
material position. The rebellion itself was gov- 
erned by this law, for '. .. wars are not caused by 
ambitions alone, but by a combination of ambi- 
tions and assessments of relative strengths’ 
(p 322). Thus the cost-benefit analysis of 
revolution lives on, in spite of its failure in the 
Vietnam War, it may not work but it must be 
nght because it fits with the analysts' own view 
of how the world runs The zuama, who as 
aspiring modern office-holders hold values 
closest to this model for rationality, come across 
as ' pragmatists' in the Acehnese struggle. The 
ulama, when they are not simply defending their 
social leadership by insisting on the implemen- 
tation of the legal system on which they are 
experts, appear as 'ideologues' and thus of 
impaired rationality. The common people, who 
were willing to die in a cause for which they had 
no noticeable material stake, were clearly not 
rational at all, and their support for the struggle 
is assigned to the strength of ‘traditional 
authority ' (p. 172), that oubliette into which the 
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modern political scientist can drop mass 
behaviour which does not meet his standards. In 
short, an inner history of the Acehnese rebellion 
remains to be written Meanwhile, however, we 
have a very competent account of the events, to 
which students of Indonesian history and 
society will-want to refer—with some difficulty 
as, alas, there 1s no index. 


RUTH MCVEY 


ANDREW VICKERMAN: The fate of the 
peasantry: premature ‘ transition to 
socialism’ in the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam. (Yale Univer- 
sity Southeast Asia Studies, 
Monograph Series, no. 28.) xvi, 
372 pp. New Haven: Yale Center 
for International Area Studies, 
1986. 


As Dr. Vickerman says m his preface to this 
book, ‘a comprehensive economic analysis of 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam [that 1s, 
North Vietnam] 1s long overdue ' Although he is 
not able to go so far as that in what is essentially 
a revised doctoral dissertation, 1t 1s in that spirit 
that he seeks to provide ‘ an economic history of 
the agrarian sector for the period 1945 to 1975’. 
In practice, however, he deals mainly with the 
twenty or so years from 1953 to 1975, with a 
couple of introductory chapters to set the scene 
Some of the ground has been covered before— 
notably the progress (and disasters) of agrarian 
reform in the mid-1950s. But whether he 1s 
dealing with ‘old’ topics or breaking new 
ground, his research 1s thorough and his conclu- 
sions emerge clearly. Purists will no doubt feel 
that he could have gone further by using more 
materials in the original Vietnamese; but he has 
made good use both of Western-language publi- 
cations emanating from Hanoi and of the 
very substantial record of monitored (and 
translated) broadcasts from those two decades 

The princtpal focus of the book, as the sub- 
title indicates, is the ‘ socialist transformation’ 
(and ‘cooperativization’) inflicted on North 
Vietnamese agriculture in the 1950s and early 
1960s by a Communist leadership dedicated to 
the models of socialism developed earlier by 
Stalin and Mao Zedong. The introduction gives 
us a brief, but very useful, discussion of the 
main issues that had already emerged in 
theoretical debates about socialist agriculture in 
the Soviet Union and China. It is in the light of 
those debates, rather than from any political 
hostility towards the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam, that Vickerman comes to the conclu- 
sion that the rationalizations offered for co- 
operativization were inadequate in the light of 
actual performance after 1960, and that North 
Vietnamese agriculture would have been more 
productive in every sense if it had been based on 
a peasant household system rather than on 
collectivization Since 1979 the Party leadership 
itself has been slowly feeling its way towards a 
similar conclusion, and the development of new 
policies. 

The study deals with four main stages ın the 
evolution of socialst agriculture in North 
Vietnam. that of agrarian reform and its after- 
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math (to 1959), that of co-operativization 
(1959-65), that of the impact of American bom- 
bing (1965-8), and that of reconstruction and 
the reaffirmation of co-operativization (1969- 
74) Within the limits of the space available, he 
offers statistical and anecdotal detail for each of 
these phases He 1s able to demonstrate that the 
peak of both output and productivity for the 
whole period was reached in 1959 (after land 
reform and before co-operativization). He 1s 
also able to trace some of the ‘contradictions’ 
that emerged between the efforts of the state 
(and Party) to maximize total output, and the 
interests of individual co-operative members in 
maximizing productivity—even if the total 
grain output actually declined. Ultimately there 
was a contradiction between ideology and 
peasant reality Vickerman 1s to be con- 
gratulated for offering some valuable insights 
into his subject and taking us a httle of the way, 
at least, towards the larger task which he 


defined at the beginning 
R.B SMITH 
MARCEL BONNEFF:  Pérégrinations 


javanaises: les voyages de R. M. A. 
Purwa Lelana: une vision de Java au 
XIX* siécle (c. 1860—1875). (Etudes 
insulindiennes/ Archipel, 7). 384 pp. 
Paris: Editions de la Maison des 
Sciences de l'Homme, 1986. Fr. 165. 


‘I have set myself to writing this book 
because up to the present, I have neither heard 
of nor seen any Javanese work dedicated to the 
events of our own times. All the tales I know 
speak of kings and nobles, and of the exploits of 
great men and their prowess in war.' With these 
words, Raden Mas Tumenggung Arya Surya 
Candranegara (1836-85), under the style of 
Purwa Lelana, begins the account of his travels 
in Java, which according to Bonneff, he under- 
took 1n 1858 at the age of 22. This was first 
issued in two volumes 1n Batavia, 1865-6, and 
was revised and updated in a second edition 
published in 1877-80 The author was an 
aristocrat from the north coast of Java, being 
himself later Bupati, or Regent, of Kudus and 
then of Brebes. As Bonneff tells us, Purwa 
Lelana reveals in his book a vision of both 
tradition and progress, formed by his mental 
outlook which reflected centuries of Javanese 
culture while at the same time adopting the 
spint of reform promoted by the European 
colonial regime: he personally desired to con- 
tribute to modernization and to the harmoni- 
zation of the cultures, which he affirmed as 
his aim. 

What we are now presented with is a com- 
plete translation of the text of the second edi- 
tion, with detailed notes, including explanations 
of some Javanese words and phrases, and indi- 
cations of where the second edition differs sig- 
nificantly from the first. However, most of the 
annotations are of a bibliographical nature, 
referring to the works of European scholars, 
and contemporary travellers and official 
reports These, together with the maps of the 
author’s itmerary, town plans, introductory 
summaries, glossary and extensive biblio- 
graphy, provide a comprehensive apparatus, 
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not only for appreciating Purwa Lelana's per- 
egrinations, but also for assessing them in rela- 
tionship to other witnesses of the time. 

Purwa Lelana undertook four journeys, each 
iri ni ape ending at Salatiga; in the course 
of these, he traversed 20 of the 24 residencies of 
Java, omitting only Banten and Krawang in the 
west, and Banyumas and Bagelen in south 
central Java; and he did not visit the island of 
Madura. On his first journey he described 
Semarang, whence he went by sea to Batavia, 
spending several weeks there, returning by 
Bogor, the Priangan, Cirebon, and the north 
coast back to Semarang. His second expedition 
was eastward, by boat from Semarang to 
Surabaya, then by Pasuruan, Malang and the 
Tengger Highlands, and on to Besuki and 
Banyuwangi he returned to Surabaya, visited 
the site of Majapahit and went through the 
Residency of Kediri, and then agam through 
Surabaya by land through the north coast to 
Semarang. His third excursion was to the 
principality of Surakarta and adjacent areas, 
and his last to Yogyakarta. 

In his introduction, Bonneff discusses the 
author, his social milieu and his times, the text 
and its literary context; Purwa Lelana's itiner- 
ary, and his vision of Java. It is this last which 
particularly attracted the attention of the editor, 
and which makes for the main interest of the 
work: the people, places and events which the 
author describes are, for the most part, well- 
known but we have here a picture from a 
cultured and observant Javanese, seen from a 
different viewpoint from that of the European 
witnesses His vision was conditioned by his 
being a member of the priyay: class, an adminis- 
trator and a member of a noble household, a 
Muslim of moderate persuasions, and a pro- 
gressive supporter of modern ideas, and of 
the advantages of Westernized education and 
technology. 

Purwa Lelana's critique ranges over the life of 
the three great cities of the north coast: Batavia, 
Semarang and Surabaya, with the European 
and cosmopolitan elements and evidences of 
social change and material progress; the 
Priangan isolated, and preserving the 
Sundanese culture; the Pasisir, the north coast 
Islamized area, traversed by the trunk road, and 
busy with foreign trade, the two principalities, 
as guardians of true Javanese culture, but still 
economically backward as the aftermath of the 
Java War; and the inland regions, much less 
developed, where new colonization was gradu- 
ally taking over the forests 

Purwa Lelana discusses the environment, the 
administration of Java, economic develop- 
ments, especially the ports, railways, modern 
factories and sugar refineries He observes the 
complex social life of the priyay: and other 
classes, and the diversity of cultural and 
spiritual characteristics of the Sundanese, 
Madurese and Tenggerese, and the contrasts 
between the peoples of the Pasisir and those of 
the Principalities. He visits the ancient monu- 
ments of Java, but also the pasantren and tombs 
of the Muslim saints. He comments with sad- 
ness on evidences of decline in the princely 
courts; but shows himself to be proud of his 
cultural heritage, yet desirous of seeing progress 
and modernization in his country. 

Bonneffs critical commentary and transla- 
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tion of this representative of a rare Javanese 
genre 1s an exemplary work which does much to 
enhance our understanding of Javanese hfe in 
the latter years of the nineteenth century. 


G. E MARRISON 


AROONRUT WICHIENKEEO and GEHAN 
WUEYEWARDENE (ed. and tr.): The 
Laws of King Mangrai. Canberra: 
Australian National University, 
Research School of Pacific Studies, 
Department of Anthropology, 
1986. 


SOMMA: PREMCHIT (ed.): Lan Na 
literature: catalogue of 954 secular 
titles from Wats throughout North- 
ern Thailand and preserved on 
microfilm at the Social Research 
Institute of Chiang Mai University. 
Chiang Mai: Chiang Mai Univer- 
sity, 1986. 


These books celebrate the recovery during the 
last twenty years of a lost literature. More than 
150 different legal texts, apparently composed 
in fifteenth and sixteenth century Lan Na, have 
been preserved in the monastic bookchests of 
Northern Thailand. Camille Notton had access 
to one of these texts in Chiang Mai in the 
1940s, while in the early 1970s Richard Davis 
commissioned the copying of two more texts 
from the Nan region up near the Mekong The 
heroic task of methodically checking likely 
monasteries and soliciting permission to micro- 
film fell to Professor Sommai Premchit and his 
colleagues at Chiang Mai University. The 
English language catalogue under review makes 
the results of his labours available to non-Thai 
speakers for the first time. Almost a thousand 
secular texts are listed, each with a three or four 
hne description of contents, provenance and, 
when known, date. That the catalogue 1s 
illustrated and glossily produced is a fitting 
tribute both to Sommai Premchit's dedication 
and to the intrinsic interest of Lan Na's golden 
age of literature. 

The other work under review is equally 
welcome, since it quadruples the corpus of Lan 
Na texts available in translation. Aroonrut 
Wichienkeeo and Gehan Wijeyewardene have 
translated one of the Richard Davis manu- 
scripts into 58 pages of English text. Aroonrut 
Wichienkeeo adds a transliteration into modern 
Thai and a Thai introduction, while Gehan 
Wijeyewardene provides 20 pages of introduc- 
tion in English This Nan text claims to copy 
three separate works: (1) Worldly Law and the 
Law of Dhamma; (2) Mangrair's Dhammathat; 
and (3) The Traditions of King Mahosot. À 
clear textual division occurs at s, 87, and what 
follows (s. 88-106) is presumably the Traditions 
of King Mahosot. It arranges 13 judgement 
tales with some art to illustrate the moral 
principles of judging Its author likes to show 
off a little Sanskrit learning, but the overall tone 
is Buddhist, and its eponymous king is the 
Theravada archetype of the wise counsellor, the 
hero of Jataka no. 546. Nothing quite like this 
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work is found elsewhere in Buddhist S.E. Asia. I 
take the division between the first two works to 
be at s. 50, so that both start with parallel texts 
about precedence in society If this division 1s 
correct, Worldly Law and the Law of Dhamma 
i I-49) would deal with questions of quantum 

that 1s, with fixing the correct remuneration or 
fine for any particular transgression) while 
Mangrai’s Dhammathat (s. 50-76) forms a 
short coherent code. S. 77-87, contammmg eight 
judgement tales on sexual and other matters, 
may have crept into the Nan text from some 
fourth unacknowledged source. Together these 
books open a window on Lan Na culture for 
those of us cursed with an ignorance of North- 
ern Tha: language and script. 

How does the newly revealed Lan Na legal 
literature compare with that of its Theravada 
Buddhist neighbours? It seems quite different 
from the legal genres of the western neighbours, 
Burma, Arakan and Ramannadesa, which 
predate it. At the same time it has little in 
common with the southern and south-eastern 
texts produced by the Siamese Thai and the 
post-Angkor Theravada kingdoms of Cam- 
bodia These, which we know through the Three 
Seals Code and Adhemard Leclére's collections, 
may well postdate the sixteenth century, the 
more scholarly attention ts paid to the earlier 
portions of these texts, the more suspect the 
claimed dates appear One other Northern Thai 
law text 1s available in translation (Raquez and 
Tournier's version of the Code of Vientiane), 
and this shares some similarities with the Lan 
Na literature Both traditions draw on a com- 
mon well of folk judgement tales to illustrate 
legal rules and procedure Of the eight tales 
quoted in s. 77-87 of the Nan text, four are also 
found in Laotian collections (and one was 
reported in 1847 from a Siamese expatriate in 
Penang), but no overlap occurs with the 
Burmese judgement tales. The Burmese and 
Siamese-Khmer traditions share the myth of 
Manu the Law Bringer, the wise counsellor of 
King Mahasammatta, and also show traces 
(which have been much exaggerated) of an 18- 
fold classification of actions Manu is con- 
spicuous by his absence in the Northern Thai 
works translated; the Lan Na preference was for 
the king rather than his counsellor, and three 
works in the catalogue are ascribed to 
Mahasammatta himself. Two of the Lan Na 
texts enumerate (different) 16-fold classifica- 
tions, but this does not appear to have been 
used as an organizational principle in any texts 
The name of Manu, and the 18 chapters of the 
law, are the two strongest arguments of those 
who argue for Hindu influence on the law texts 
of the Burmese and the Siamese-K hmer tradi- 
tions. Their absence from the translated Lan Na 
and Laotian works indicate that these were 
produced locally, drawing only on the Tipitika 
and non-canonical Jataka as source material. 

But who wrote the Lan Na law texts? The 
Siamese equivalents seem to have been the 
special responsibility of a self-perpetuating 
committee of Court Brahmins imported from 
Angkor. The Burmese dhammathats were 
copred, revised and written by aficionados of the 
genre, including professional lawyers, courtiers 
who found legal skills as useful to their advance- 
ment as military skills, and monks to whom 
nothing written 1n Pali could be alien. Of these 
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groups, only the monks are known to have been 
present in sixteenth-century Lan Na. Certainly 
it 15 monks who have preserved the texts for the 
last three centuries. Were the monks also 
responsible for their composition? Some of the 
works described 1n the catalogue contrast rules 
for the lasty with Vinaya rules for the monks. 
And the Code of Vientiane 1s divided into five 
books, taking its organizational premise from 
the five precepts. But many texts are written 
from the king's point of view, and concern 
matters of particular interest to the king. I look 
forward to scholarship shedding further light on 
this question. The materials under review are 
essential sources both for this, and for practi- 
caly any other question we mught want 
answered about life during the Golden Age of 
Lan Na. 


ANDREW HUXLEY 


BARBARA . HARRISSON: Pusaka: 
heirloom jars of Borneo. (Oxford in 
Asia Studies in Ceramics) xvi, 
55pp.  132plates. Singapore, 
Oxford and New York: Oxford 
Pe Press, 1986 [pub. 1987]. 


This volume, one of the first in Oxford in 
Asia’s recently launched series of copiously 
illustrated studies in Asian Ceramics, deals with 
one of the most interesting classes of ceramic 
vessel found 1n South-East Asia. This 1s the very 
varied group of large stoneware and porcelain 
jars which have been collected and valued over a 
period of centuries by the indigenous peoples of 
Borneo. They are classed, with certain old gongs 
and other items, as pusaka, heirlooms thought 
to possess a degree of magical or spintual 

ower. As such, they have been associated with 
unerary rites and ancestor spirits, head-hunting 
rituals, marriage ceremonies, and family status 
within a number of Bornean societies. The 
criteria by which Bornean groups define jars as 
pusaka differ slightly from place to place, but 
most are large glazed stoneware storage jars 
imported from China or mainland South-East 
Asia, or copies of Chinese jars made by Chinese 
potters on the Bornean coast When these jars 
first made their way into the interior of Borneo 
is unknown, but by the nineteenth century the 
trade in jars was brisk, and it involved very large 
sums of money or trade goods. Since much of 
this trade involved old jars, which fetched 
higher prices, the age of jars 1n Bornean house- 
holds provides little information concerning the 
antiquity of the trade. Most of the jars, 
however, appear to have been manufactured 
after the fifteenth century, although the author 
feels that the growth of local interest may have 
been stimulated by the appearance in Bornean 
coastal markets of Thai jars during the 
fourteenth century (p.46) Sawankhalok jars 
appear to have been exported 1n large numbers 
by a soon after the state was formed 
(p 36). 

Dr. Harrisson has divided her discussion of 
the jars mto eight chapters, covering aspects of 
the archaeological and historical data on the 
trade 1n ceramics (chs. vii and 1v), the categories 
into which the Bornean peoples divided the jars 
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and the place they have held until recently in 
local societies (chs. vi, v and 1) nineteenth and 
twentieth-century production of jars by 
immigrant Chinese 1n Sarawak, and the tech- 
niques used (chs.i and m), and the probable 
dating and ultimate origins of the jars now held 
in museum collections (ch. viii). This discussion 
is combined with an extensive catalogue 
illustrating the full range of jars preserved as 
pusaka until recently, drawn largely from the 
collections of the Princessehof Museum, 
Leeuwarden, in the Netherlands (of which the 
author 1s currently director), and the very much 
larger holdings of the museums of Sabah and 
Brunei. 

The key chapters are iv, vi, vii and vin, that 
on the nineteenth-century trade in jars (ch. iv) 
bemg particularly engaging, since it draws 
together material from British, Dutch, German, 
and Malay sources not usually available to the 
non-specialist. The discussion of the archaeo- 
logy of the trade in large jars (ch. vi), ts disap- 
pointing, particularly in view of the author's 
extensive experience in dealing with the 
ceramics from numerous sites in Sarawak, 
Brunei, and Sabah The coverage is limited 
largely to the matenal from the Kota Batu site 
in Brunei, and little attempt 1s made to relate the 
sherds from this site to those from other sites on 
the Bornean coast or to the range of pusaka jars 
now residing in various museums. Chapter vi, 
concerning the local names for the jars and the 
myths surrounding them, is central to the dis- 
cussion as a whole since it provides the explana- 
tion for the trade in the jars, the great value 
placed upon them, and the criteria for inclusion 
of certain jars and the exclusion of others. It 1s 
not clear why this did not form the opening 
chapter for the book. Chapter viii comprises a 
description of the jars, to which the catalogue 1s 
keyed, divided into more conventional art- 
historical categories. Greater integration of the 
Bornean and scholarly classification. systems 
might have proved fruitful, since so little 1s 
known about the dates and exact origins of 
many types of these jars that a good deal of 
guesswork is involved in classifying them in the 
conventional manner. The Bornean system of 
classification may be as historically valid, and 1s 
certainly more interesting, as the author indi- 
cates Overall, Harrisson’s discussion of these 
ceramics 1s both useful and attractive, and the 
catalogue represents a valuable addition to the 
literature on Asian ceramics and the history of 
trade in South-East Asia. 

The volume does, however, contain some 
defects, due largely to faulty editing and pro- 
duction A number of the more interesting 
sources mentioned in chapter footnotes do not 
ee in the final bibliography, and plates 106— 
13 are not as well linked to the discussion in 
ch. viii as might be expected from the admirable 
level of care over most of the plates Colour 
plate 102 is poorly printed, and in colour plate 
82 a jar with a pale blue-grey glaze appears to be 
dark brown. If this 1s the result of application 
over a red fabric without the normal white slip, 
the description (p.48) and comparison made 
with colour plate 83 fail to make this clear. The 
most serious defect, however, 1s the omission of 
plates 46 and 62. The absence of plate 62 1s 
particularly regrettable, since it 1s the only 
illustration of a Vietnamese copy of a type of 
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Sawankhalok jar and would have been useful 
for purposes of comparison (p 46) Given the 
fact that 1t apparently took Oxford University 
Press some three years to produce the volume, a 
higher standard of editing might have been 
expected 


JAN WISSEMAN CHRISTIE 


RODNEY NEEDHAM: Mamboru: history 
and structure in a domain of north- 
western Sumba. xxv, 202 pp., tables, 
maps, figures, plates. Oxford. 
Clarendon Press, 1987. 


The island of Sumba, known as much for its 
textiles and horses as for the slaves and asym- 
metric alliance claimed for its reputation in the 
blurb of this book, 1s a southern outlier of the 
Indonesian province of Nusa Tenggara Timor. 
Mamboru is a domain on its north-western 
coast which, in 1955, when the field-work upon 
which the present study is largely based was 
undertaken, had a population of about 4000, 
and spoke its own distinct dialect of Sumbanese, 

With this monograph we are already 1n ter- 
ritory. made familiar by its author, and the 
prenon follows a pattern to which we have 

y now become accustomed, both from Pro- 
fessor Needham’s own writings and from those 
of some of his students. Thus, the first part of 
the book sets out to record the setting, some- 
thing of what is known of the Mamboru past, 
certain ‘material particulars’, demography, 
language and polity. The second part, the eth- 
nographic analysis, proceeds systematically and 
cumulatively through an examination of local 
aggregations, descent groups and their segmen- 
tation, ranking within and across such group- 
ings, relationship terms and categories, mar- 
riage rules and practices, and the 118 reported 
alliances between entities of varying degrees of 
inclusiveness. 

The form of all-embracing social classifica- 
tion indicated by the relationship terminology 
consists of a scheme of three patri-lines arti- 
culated by an asymmetric prescription, meaning 
‘that it 1s constituted by the regularity of a 
constant relation that articulates lines and cate- 
gones’ (p. 134). The ‘standard’ form of mar- 
rage is with a woman of the category ana 
pulangai, and usually of the same rank, 
although there are conditional exceptions The 
minimal genealogical specification of this cate- 
gory is the matrilateral cross-cousin; and the 
logical consequence of such a union is that men 
of a given group will tend to contract a suc- 
cession of marriages with another comparable 
group over the generations (p. 137), demo- 
graphic hazards permitting. 

Throughout, we are persuaded that the 
operation of the alliance system 1n Mamboru is 
' simple, consistent and adaptive' (p. 183) It is 
based on exogamous clans, where the unit con- 
tracting an alliance can be a clan or any smaller 
segment (often resident in different ‘houses’ 
and villages), where alliance groups can con- 
tract different alliances in varying directions, 
can obtain women from any number of groups, 
and where the relationship of the alliance is 
closed. Direct exchange 1s forbidden, although 
reciprocity is permissible (11 possible instances 
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are reported) when the units involved are lesser 
parts of some whole which themselves are in 
non-reciprocal alliance. 

Needham has here presented us with one of 
the clearest accounts, perhaps the definitive 
ethnographic account, of a particular operative 
instance of asymmetric alliance to date, provid- 
ing a useful addition to teaching materials on a 
subject which many find notoriously uninviting. 
It bears the distinctive hallmarks of the work we 
have come to associate with the author: careful 
explication and use of language, attention to the 
smallest detail, meticulous searches of the 
literature and referencing, and an enviable ele- 
gance of style. 

Nevertheless, this book must be counted as 
something of a curiosity, not least because it 1s 
based on just 12 days’ (albeit 12 creditably 
productive days) field-work conducted 32 years 
ago. This alone should be sufficient to warrant 
particularly close scrutiny. While one must 
admire the confidence displayed, it 1s inevitable 
that such a 'reconnaissance' was unable to 
supply the kind of perspectives and case 
material on actual marriages which, when 
advising students in the mid-eighties, one might 
have wished for Although his alliance data are 
substantial and are drawn from villages with a 
combined population of almost 3000, most 
illustrations appear to come from the higher 
ranks, while we do not know what fraction of all 
extant alliances his sample represented. Histori- 
cal and contemporary (that is, circa 1955) cases 
are conflated 1n order to present a non-dia- 
chronic matrix of occurrences, so we never 
know whether alliances are current or not, and 
what changes (if any) there might have been in 
the pattern of relationships. This latter point 1s 
particularly relevant m view of what we are told 
of the historical segmentation and regrouping 
of descent groups. 

With regard to other domains of eastern 
Sumba, Needham had established these features 
as early as 1957 1n a now classic paper (Bydr 
Taal-, Land- en Volkenk , 113, 168-78). To a 
remarkable extent, he 1s here able to confirm 
them for Mamboru. Missing, however, from the 
present analysis is the pivotal notion of 
‘circulating connubium’, although an indi- 
genous conceptualization of the arrangements 
as cyclic is asserted. Neither is there any claim 
that it might represent an example of échange 
generalisé. In the absence of the onginal 
theoretical stimulus and underpinnings derived 
from Van Wouden and Lévi-Strauss, the 
analysis 1s thus seen to rest entirely on Need- 
ham's own structuralist sociology. Intrinsic to 
this remains the claim that the Mamboru system 
is of special interest as an exemplification of 
*the second simplest type of social structure 
conceivable’ (p.188). Such simplicity derives 
from ' the application of principles of duality, 
asymmetry and intransitivity-—purely formal 
possibilities of conceptual order found in all 
mankind’, which in Mamboru ‘ are exploited to 
the lmit’ (p 192). It is a considerable merit of 
this monograph that it can stand independent of 
any requirement to accept what are still conten- 
tious metaphysics 
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JosePH Cuoa: Islamisation de la Nubie 
chrétienne, VII *—XVI* siécles. 
(Bibliothéque d'etudes islamiques, 
tom. 9.) [vii], 126 pp., map. Paris: 
Librairie Orientaliste Paul Geuth- 
ner, 1986. Fr. 120. 


Though this book presents a competent 
outline of Nubian history, and the country’s 
interaction with. Muslims over the long period 
culminating in the disappearance of 
Christianity there, 1t suffers from a major fault. 
On p. 119 there is the brief note which partially 
explains this ‘Brbliographie arrêtée en juin 
1980’. The contents of the book, therefore, have 
very little to offer that has not been already 
thoroughly discussed in a number of other 
works, and this renders Cuoq's contribution, 
which could have been useful in 1980, consider- 
ably out of date on its appearance. Even in 1980 
it would have added very little to the informa- 
tion collected and discussed by scholars like 
MacMichael, Hasan, Monneret de Villard, and 
Trimingham; nor does the bibliography include 
such contributions of the first importance as 
Adams’s Nubia corridor to Africa (London, 
1977), or Vantini’s The excavations at Faras 
(Bologna 1970) The useful source-book Orien- 
tal sources concerning Nubia, by Vantin (1975), 
is also omitted, though there is generally good 
coverage of the Arabic sources [n this review, 
some of the post- 1980 books and articles which 
have dealt with aspects of Nubian history and 
the progress of Islam in the country will be 
noted where necessary 

To set the scene, Cuoq commences with a 
survey of the origins of Christianity in. Nubia. 
He does not discuss the evidence for Christian 
presence in Nubia before the sixth-century mis- 
sions, though he acknowledges that Christianity 
would not have been a total novelty. In discus- 
sing the missions, Cuoq supposes that ıt was 
King Silko of the Nobadae who was converted 
in the 540s (p. 5), but 1t now seems certain that 
this king dates to an earlier period. No mention 
1s made of the well-known Greek letter found at 
Qasr Ibrim in 1976 and published in 1977 by 
Skeat, and republished by Rea in 1979 (see also 
Munro-Hay, ' Kings and kingdoms of ancient 
Nubia’, RSE, 1982-3, 92-3, 132-3) Skeat, fol- 
lowing a palaeographical dating, thought that 
this letter of Phonen, king of the Blemmyes, to 
Abourni, king of the Nobadae, in which Silko is 
mentioned, was wntten in the mid fifth century, 
and Rea preferred ‘between c.A.D 420 and 
A.D. 500’; Hägg, in his * * Blemmyan Greek ” 
and the Letter of Phonen’, in Nubische Studien 
(1986), suggests that both this letter and Silko’s 
inscription ' most probably belong to the latter 
half of the fifth century’. 

Chapter ii raises the vital question of the bagt 
and tts meaning to both Muslims and Nubians. 
Again, the discussion lacks important evidence, 
published by Plumley in 1975 (JEA,61). An 
Arabic letter, probably written to King Cyria- 
cus (Munro-Hay, art.cit., 102) dated in 
A D 758, not only names the baqt (pace Cuoq, 
p 11, n. 23) but gives first-hand details about it 
and other agreements between the Muslim gov- 
ernors of Egypt and the Nubian monarchy The 
letter, found at Qasr Ibrim, was written by 
Musa b. Ka'b to the * Lord of Muqurra and 
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Nubia’. Without including this materal, 
published twelve years ago, nor the discussions 
on the subject by e.g. Adams, opcit., and Van- 
tini, Christianity in the Sudan (Bologna, 1981), 
this chapter has little to add to our knowledge 
of the bagt, and the letter is also of importance 
in showing the state of relations between Egypt 
and Nubia only a decade after Cyriacus's 
expedition towards Cairo (see ch m, 17 ff ). 

Cuoq considers that the identification of the 
Beja with the Blemmyes 1s ‘non encore résolu’, 
whilst Adams, 1n 1977 (op. cit , p. 730, n. 300) 
had already noted the interchange of the two 
names in texts from Ibrim; see Plumley, op cit , 
n. 245: ‘In the Coptic scrolls the Beja are called 
the Blemmyes, an important and conclusive 
piece of evidence for the identification. ' An 
additional small note here: on p. 36, n. 99 and 
p. 52 egri'abeher should read egzv'abeher. 

Much in the later chapters has already been 
dealt with, often in greater detail, by Hasan, 
Vantini, Munro-Hay, Adams, etc, and could 
also have been enhanced by using some of the 
published work of Jakobielski In particular, the 
fairly substantial documentation of a continu- 
ance of Christianity in Nubia north of 'Alwa, 
until almost the same date as the Funj conquest 
of Suba itself, which 1s offered by tbe material 
mentioning the kingdom of Dotawo, 1s com- 
pletely omitted, although long available (e.g 
Munro-Hay, art.cit., p. 130, n 146 for some 
references). Even the 1978 publication of scrolls 
from Ibrim by Plumley, ‘New light on the 
Kingdom of Dotawo', in Etudes Nubiennes, 
which 1ndicates that Christian rulers of Dotawo 
existed from 1155 to at least 1464, with an even 
later date of 1484 for King Joel from Jabal 
Adda, 1s omitted; this information should have 
supplied important material for Cuoq's ch. vin, 
where ‘la fin d'une église' (xiv* siècle) is dis- 
cussed, and without it the chapter lacks a good 
part of the story. 

Cuoq concludes with a brief but useful 
account of the history of ‘Alwa, and 
Christianity there, until yust after the arrival of 
the Funj O’Fahey and Spaulding, Kingdoms of 
the Sudan (1974), does not appear in the biblio- 
graphy, nor does Spaulding’s ‘The fate of 
Alodia', from the Transafrican Journal of 
History for the same year, this latter, though it 
does not deal exhaustively with the religious 
question, does note that the descendants of the 
kings of Suba who retired southwards as kings 
of Fazughli probably ‘remained Christian 
throughout the seventeenth century’, showing 
that the Islamization of the southern kingdom 
was not completed for a considerable time. It 
mentions, at the very beginning of the 
eighteenth century, the attempt by a secretary of 
the king of Fazughli to acquire priests. As a side 
issue, certainly relevant to the modern study of 
Nubian history and culture, this article also 
argues that, in fact, Alodia/‘Alwa was not a 
Nubian state, but a ‘polyethnic but 
predominantly Prenilotic" one, though prob- 
ably with a Nubian component, particularly 
north of the Nile confluence 
. In spite of a pleasing format, an easy style, 
and a simple chronological arrangement with 
well-marked chapter headings, which make it 
very easy to use, it 1s clear from the above that 
Cuoq's book has almost nothing to offer to the 
study of Nubia as it is ın the 1980s. Though we 
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are still awaiting the publication of such pri- 
mary sources as the Arabic letters mentioning 
Nubian-Fatimid relations in. the late thir- 
teenth-early fourteenth century (see Plumley, 
Op. cit. 1975), much more material that 15, and 
has long been, available to scholars needs to 
be added to this book to render it useful. 


STUART MUNRO-HAY 


STIG RASMUSSEN: Carsten Niebuhr und 
die Arabische Reise, 1761-1767. 
(Schriften der Schleswig-Holstein- 
ischen Landesbibliothek, hrsg. von 
Dieter Lohmeier. Bd.1.) 132 pp. 
Heide in Holstein: Verlag Boyens & 
Co., 1986. 


In his book, Jn the High Yemen, (London, 
1942, 14), Hugh Scott wrote: 

* In modern scientific exploration first place 
must be accorded to the expedition organised 
by King Frederick V of Denmark 1n 1762, 
and sent out under the leadership of Carsten 
Niebuhr. The results can be read in Niebuhr's 
own great works In his " Beschreibung von 
Arabien ", published at Copenhagen in 1772, 
the topography of the country, the manners, 
customs and religion of its people, and other 
subjects, are treated in the " First Part" 
under separate sections, whie the different 
parts of Arabia, either visited by the Expedi- 
tion or described at second-hand, are dealt 
with in the “Second Part” So far as the 
Yemen 1s concerned, this work remains indis- 
pensable to the present, showing in word and 
illustration how little the daily life of the 
country has changed ın 175 years.’ 

Scott went on to describe the tragic deaths of 
the members of the party, though he adds, ‘ The 
labours of Niebuhr's colleagues were not lost’. 
He also mentions that the expedition covered a 
far greater area of the Middle East than the 
Yemen alone, a point well brought out in 
Thorkild Hansen's Det lykkelige Arabien 
(1962), from which a map 1s reproduced on page 
18 of this publication. 

The work under review is a handbook on the 
exhibition in the State Library 1n Kiel (Novem- 
ber [986—February 1987), jointly mounted by 
Det Kongelige Bibliotek, Copenhagen, and the 
Kultusminister des Landes Schleswig-Holstein 
It is also a short reference work of permanent 
value, conceived by Dr Stig Rasmussen, Arab- 
ist in the Royal Library in Copenhagen, and the 
translator and editor, Dieter Lohmeier, who has 
contributed the Foreword (pp. 5-6). 

The following subjects are treated in the 
contents: ‘The Arabian journey’ (pp. 18—44), 
covering the whole itinerary of the expedition, 
the labours and reports of the orientalist, F C. 
von Haven (deposited in the Royal Library), of 
the botanist and pupil of Linnaeus, Peter 
Forsskål (preserved in his Flora Aegyptiaco- 
Arabica, 1775, and the Natural History 
Museum, London and the Royal Library 
Copenhagen), and Carsten Niebuhr’s own writ- 
ings (pp. 45-54). 

Pages 55-9 contain the report of Johann 
David Michaelis, published m Leipzig m 1793, 
regarding the antecedents and circumstantial 
factors which favoured the conception and the 
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mounting of the expedition, and this 1s followed 
(pp 59-78) by the royal briefing and order 
1ssued by King Frederick V, dated 15 December 
1760. Pages 79-81 contain questions posed by 
Michaelis to Niebuhr and the latter's reply in 
his Beschreibung von Arabien, followed by an 
assessment, by Jorgen Laessee, of Niebuhr's 
contribution to the deciphering of the cunei- 
form inscriptions, based on the examples copied 
in Persepohs (illustrated on pp. 84 and 126). 

The catalogue of exhibits is richly illustrated 
in colour and m black and white. There are 
attractive examples of Arabic and Hebrew 
manuscripts from the Royal Library in Copen- 
hagen, flora and fish from the paintings by Peter 
Forsskål, and coloured photographs of 
Niebuhr’s astrolabe and sextant, his tea-chest 
and Yemen jambiyya, his traveling watch and 
Arabian attire, and a range of portraits of 
expedition members, their drawings, writings 
and cartographical surveys. Pages 130-1 list the 
sources for the documentation and include a 
short bibliography. 

This is a most informative and attractive 
publication of a fine exhibition which one 1s 
sorry to have missed. 


H T. NORRIS 


JARLE SIMENSEN (ed.): [Norwegian mis- 
sions in African history] Vol. r 
South Africa 1845-1906. FINN 
FUGLESTAD and JARLE SIMENSEN 
(ed.): [Norwegian missions in Afri- 
can history.|. Vol. n: Madagascar. 
280 pp.; 155 pp. Oslo: Norwegian 
University Press, 1986. (Distributed 
by Oxford University Press, £19.50, 
£18.50.) 


These two handsomely-produced volumes are 
very useful additions to recent literature on 
missionary activity in Africa. Scholars already 
familiar with the work of O. G Myklebust and 
Bengt Sundkler wil also welcome them as 
evidence of continuing Scandinavian commit- 
ment to this field. They embody research in the 
archives of the Norwegian Missionary Society, 
supplemented with some archival material 
gathered overseas, the project was directed 
principally by Professor Simensen at the 
University of Trondheim, and generously sup- 
ported by the Norwegian Research Council for 
Science and the Humanities. The study's focus 
1$ the political and social interaction of mission- 
aries with the people of Zululand (vol. 1) and the 
Merina kingdom (vol. 0); a context for detailed 
analysis 1s thoughtfully provided in each case by 
an introductory chapter—on the political 
economy of Zululand 1820-1906 by Charles 
Ballard, and the nineteenth-century Malagasy 
background by Stephen Ellis 

Volume! nevertheless opens with a chapter 
on the metropolitan origins of Norwegian rus- 
sionaries, their ‘organizational background, 
social profile and world view’. Simensen and 
Gynnild's claim that ‘ any study of the activities 
of Christian missions 1n African societies must 
provoke curiosity about the European back- 
ground ’, while rarely borne out in general prac- 
tice, is nevertheless a tribute to their own curi- 
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osity. They successfully introduce readers to 
much Norwegian writing and make possible 
comparisons with Protestant missionary move- 
ments elsewhere. Indeed, throughout these 
volumes contributors are at pains to place 
Norwegian activity in comparative perspective. 
The metropolitan parallels are striking: mission- 
aries were recruited in Norway as elsewhere 
particularly from lower social groups, com- 
monly from those already both socially and 
geographically mobile, often from rural areas, 
and rarely from the largest cities with their 
economic and social complexity Simularly, 
Norway's pietistic Lutheranism, like many 
other denominations, was strongly affected 
after 1870 by the increasingly eschatological 
and pessimistic character of European evangel- 
istic theology. 

Matters hike social origins or missionary con- 
cepts of grand strategy were, however, of 
limited significance, it ıs argued One central 
theme of these volumes 1s that local conditions 
above all determined the patterns of missionary 
work. For both areas the Norwegian sources 
seem particularly useful in demonstrating how 
this was so in the pre-colonial period. In Natal, 
for example, whether Anglican or Lutheran, 
‘after an initial period. of adaptation to local 
realities, all missionary societies by the late 
1870s had ended up with basically the same 
practice’ (1, 260). In Zululand the role of the 
NMS is explained in terms of ‘ socioanthropolo- 
gical transaction theory’, the missionaries’ 
acceptability or appeal rested on their ability to 
satisfy the economic, technical and above all 
political needs of a society beset by external 
Boer and British rivals, while also prone to 
serious internal divisions. Missionaries were 
EDAD singularly unpersuasive on their own 
behalf, and although religious needs may have 
played a part in individual cases, there is little 
reason to regard them as generally significant in 
affecting Zulu responses. Confirmation of this 
argument is drawn from the stringent restriction 
of mission activity and from deteriorating rela- 
tions with Zulu leaders from c. 1868, when the 
missionaries became less important as sources 
of goods and lost ground to others like John 
Dunn as diplomatic agents. In Madagascar, the 
Norwegians' much higher profile and apparent 
numerical 'success' similarly depended on 
locally-defined possibilities outside missionary 
control 'the Christianization of Imerina was 
closely connected with the effort of the central 
authorities to establish more direct control over 
the local administration’ (11, 63). It was thus in 
Madagascar an essentially ‘upper-class’ 
phenomenon, quite distinct from its social and 
economic context in Zululand 

A second preoccupation 1s with ‘ missionary 
imperialism’, the process by which most mis- 
sionaries either came to be direct supporters of 
European conquest and colonial visio or 
indirectly contributed to it. Taking their cue 
from A. J. Dachs’s work on Bechuanaland, con- 
tributors distinguish ‘missionary imperialism’ 
from ‘humanitarian imperialism’, and find its 
roots in the prolonged, cumulative frustration 
of missionary efforts. Norwegians in both set- 
tings, notwithstanding the absence of imperial 
ambitions m their own metropole, trod a similar 
path. Arriving with a commitment to 
Christianity and civilization and drawn rapidly 
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into local politics, they grew sceptical as to non- 
European interest in and capacity to practise 
Christianity; faced with obstacles to their work 
and conscious of their declining influence, they 
finally accepted the equation of colonialism 
with civilization and its imposition as necessary 
to secure their continued satisfactory activity 
Endorsement of the Anglo-Zulu War or French 
rotection in Madagascar, however, did not 
imply unreserved acceptance of the new 
regimes. Individuals like Schreuder or Astrup in 
Zululand displayed noticeable cultural 
tolerance and hostility to European matenalism 
or settler racism, while British or French 
administrative intervention, especially in educa- 
tion, was frequently criticized by the society. 
In. the plentiful material available here, 
readers will be variously struck by familiar 
themes and occasional peculiarities. There 1s 
abundant evidence, for example, of 
Christianity’s impact as a solvent of local tradi- 
tions, whether of kinship or state authority. By 
contrast the discussion of ‘civilization and 
Christianity’ and their relation to 
predominantly ‘settled’ or ‘itinerant’ strate- 
gies seems less clear Dr Oftebro’s dismissal 
from Natal in 1887 by a Home Board commit- 
ted to itinerant evangelism is suggestive of 
greater Norwegian participation in European- 
wide fashions and a larger place for 
metropolitan influence than contributors 
generally allow The extent to which the volume 
of 'transactions' can reflect both failures of 
salesmanship and the nature of headquarters 
support, rather than simply the selective tastes 
or resistance of potential consumers, 1s not 
given as much consideration as ıt perhaps 
deserves. Historians, however, will undoubtedly 
appreciate the substantial elaboration of issues 
raised in Norman Etherington's book on Natal, 
Preachers, Peasants and Politics (London, 1978) 
and the complement provided to the work on 
Madagascar of Gow, Ellis and others. 


ANDREW PORTER 


BEATRIX HEINTZE and ADAM JONES 
(ed. European sources for Sub- 
Saharan Africa before 1900: use and 
abuse. (Paideuma 33.) [vi], 466 pp. 
Stuttgart: Franz Steiner Verlag 
Wiesbaden GmbH, 1987. DM70. 


This is an unusual and important publication 
for all Africanist historians. It is based on two 
premises: one, that for all the substance in the 
numerous publications and theses written on 
the history of Sub-Saharan Africa since 1960, 
the discussion of sources has received a far lower 
priority than it deserves; and two, while 
recognizing that all forms of historical source 
and methodology must be used in studying the 
history of Africa, no scholar can afford to 
ignore ‘the fundamental, often primary, and 
sometimes pre-eminent role of European-langu- 
age material in that study’ (p. 15). These are 


' challenging words, made all the more so by such 


assertions as that most historians in the past 25 
years have been ‘ more interested ın the “ emerg- 
ing themes " or else in staking a territorial claim 
in the academic scramble for Africa ' (p. 1) than 
in paying due critical attention to sources other 
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than oral tradition, with all its limitations and 
over-expectations; or that ' most of the hston- 
cal wor published on Africa in the past three 
decades has been premature .. in their eager- 
ness to prove that Afnca has a history, the 
majority of historians have paid very little 
attention to the groundwork’ (p. 14) To such a 
round endorsement of the intrinsic mdispensa- 
bihty of European sources for the study of 
African history before 1900 one might add (as 
Adam Jones has done, in no less a forthnght 
manner, in à subsequent indictment of the lam- 
entable state of the national archives in Ghana 
(West Africa, 6 July 1987) the counterweight of 
the dilapidated, and deplorable deteriorating 
condition of pre-colonial and colonial records 
in Africa itself As varying m quality as 
European sources are, they are held to furnish 
"one of the principal pillars of Africanist his- 
toriography ' (p. 4). 

Such was the theme of the symposium 
organized by the Frobenius Institute at. Bad 
Homburg in July 1986, and such 1s the burden 
of the two dozen papers now presented in this 


publication They are grouped into general 


papers and papers with a regional focus, the 
whole p by an editors’ introduction 
which, for the neatness of its synthesizing and 
hnking of the papers, could serve as a model of 
its kind. Every historian will have his preferred 
paper according to his own interests: perhaps 
D. N. Beach writing on ‘Documents and Afri- 
can society on the Zimbabwean Plateau before 
1890’, or the pair of Robin Law on pre-1680 
sources for the so-called Slave Coast of West 
Africa and Charles Beckingham on European 
sources for Ethiopian history before 1634, or 
else the late Marion Johnson writing on non- 
narrative sources. My personal favourites 
would include A.G.B. and Humphrey Fisher on 
Nachtigal’s companions, along with G Spit- 
tler's related discussion of European explorers 
as caravan travellers in the Western Sudan and 
Cornelia Essner on nineteenth-century travel- 
lers’ accounts (H Barth et al.), and the percep- 
tive piece by Ray Jenkins who at last tells me all 
that I have long wanted to know about the 
neglected A. B. Ellis. But overall, it is a long 
time since I have come across a symposium so 
markedly devoid of the customary handful of 
weak, uneven or perfunctory contributions The 
whole volume 1s an impressive and important, 
though not necessarily unexceptionable, publi- 
cation. 

Like Vols. 6 and 7 of The Cambridge history 
of Africa (which series, along with the 
UNESCO history, is attacked by Paul Hair for 
the ‘ dishonesty ' of their treatment of European 
written sources), there is hardly an African 
contributor in sight. Yet, runs the editors' 
thesis, ' there is nothing inherently ridiculous or 
immoral about using sources produced by 
Europeans to throw light on the past of non- 
Europeans’ if there were, the study of all periods 
of history would founder’ (p.4). With the 
decline in the ease of access to many African 
archives, often in the care of their preservation 
too, and with the countervailing increase in the 
availability of original sources for pre-colonial 
Africa in European languages already so richly 
illustrated in John Fage’s compilation of his 
Guide (pp. 207 ff.), Heintze and Jones, together 
with their contributors, have made out a strong 
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(if now and again overstated) case for the indis- 
pensable role of European-language material in 
any objective study of the history of sub- 
Saharan Africa. 


A.H M KIRK-GREENE 


ELAINE MARLOWE KAUFMAN: Jbibio 
dictionary. xvi, 617 pp. Cross River, 
Nigeria: Cross River State Univer- 
sity and Ibibio Language Board 
[and] Leiden: African Studies 
Centre, 1985. Guilders, 35,00. 


Since by far the greatest concentration. of 
research on the Ibibio-Efik cluster has so far 
been directed towards Efik, a dictionary of 
Ibibio is to be welcomed, especially one as full 
as this one, with about 4,500 main entries and 
numerous subordinate ones. The glosses are 
often helpfully descriptive, and many verb-noun 
or noun-noun phrases are also mcluded, as well 
as short illustrative sentences. The author is 
even so still aware of incompleteness, and a 
revised edition 1s anticipated, particularly with a 
view to incorporating some refinements of the 
underlying grammatical analysis 

It 1s true that one or two questions remain 
unanswered. One such 1$ prompted by the fact 
that frequently head-words are cited with two, 
three or even four variant forms. Dr. Kaufman 
also states that the largest body of her data 
was collected from speakers from Itak, near 
the Anang border, and apparently heavily 
influenced by Anang, while other material 
comes from two other locations more centrally 
placed in the Ibibio area. Do the variant forms, 
then, arise from words from two or three dif- 
ferent sources having been collected into a sin- 
gle volume without any mark of differentiation; 
or do they represent a kind of dialect mixture 
that is now more or less evenly characteristic of 
the entire area? How far, indeed, can the con- 
tents of the dictionary be properly labelled 
* Jbibio ', without qualification, in view of the 
possible bias towards Anang? More explicit 
information on these points would be welcome 

The orthography suggests that the dictionary 
is 1ntended for linguists, or learners with some 
linguistic knowledge. However, the introduc- 
tion lacks any phonological or grammatical 
information, and there are, in fact, indications 
that some parts that were originally planned 
may have been omitted. The body of the work 
contains at least two references to material in 
the introduction that is not to be found there: 
rules for the assimilation of sentence-final ê, 
and, more importantly, some account of the 
numeral system, as promised under àkük and 
ébót. Indeed, a general account of the numeral 
system would render much of the existing cross- 
referencing of numerals superfluous. The 
frequent recurrence, wholly or ın part, of such 
stem-series as fak, faak, faga, faaga, faka, faana, 
also deserves some comment, especially as this 
1s one of the areas where Ibibio shows à greater 
complexity than Efik. 

In a number of ways the dictionary 1s not 
user-friendly. Syllabic m, n and y are hsted 
separately from the corresponding syllable- 
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initial consonants, and though there 1s logic in 
this it does demand rather more exertion from 
the reader Syllabic n precedes consonantal fi 
(ie palatal nasal), but syllabic y follows con- 
sonantal g", for no obvious reason; and the 
ordering of ə to follow u is inexplicable Worst 
of all, however, 1s the system by which any 
noun, adjective or ideophone considered by the 
compiler to be cognate with a verb is hsted 
under the verb. This in practice compels the user 
to look for all such words twice, first under their 
actual form to see if there is a cross-reference, 
and then under the verb to which he or she is 
directed. Even if there is no cross-reference, this 
does not necessarily mean that the word is not 
in the dictionary, since cross-references are not 
given where the stems of the noun or other word 
and the verb are phonologically identical (apart 
from tone), the presumed verb stem must still be 
consulted to see if it has a cognate noun. And 
consider the position. of someone wishing to 
know the meaning of, say, fitáàg. This word 1s 
listed under n- as meaning ‘feather’, etc , but 
will it occur to such a person to consult in 
addition the verb tan, and find there another 
ntain, meaning ‘story, fable’? It is the earnest 
hope of this reviewer that such a system—also 
used in Adams’s Efik- English Dictionary—will 
never again be adopted for any dictionary. 

On the other hand, the author is to be con- 
gratulated for including an English index, which 
covers sub-entries as well as head-words and 
directs the reader straight to the main entry 
where the word or phrase 1n question is listed. 
The dictionary itself contains a large number of 
cross-references, not only to cognate words but 
also to other entries considered to be of interest, 
and much of this material could be dispensed 
with, not least because a substantial part of it 
is duplicated in the English index Some 
references, however, are felicitous: mmian, des- 
cribing a man climbing a palm tree, whose body 
rope has broken and who is left suspended 
upside-down and helpless by his leg rope alone, 
1$ certainly 1lluminated by émiay ‘fruit bat — 
with an obvious similarity of attitude. Similar 
remarks also apply to the numerous extra 
explanatory translations that are supplied, 
either for single elements 1n a short phrase, or 
for illustrative sentences, word-by-word 

A few miscellaneous points may be made in 
conclusion. The abbreviated phrase nsínàm 
‘why?’ should presumably be translated * what 
causes — ?' rather than ‘what it does’, and is 
surely not an adverb (see under nám). One extra 
stage of indentation of lines would let sub- 
entries stand out more All pages are numbered 
in the top right-hand corner, so that the number 
is often difficult to see on a left-hand page. It 
i$ unfortunately not always true that 
Adams' Efik-English Dictionary marks tone 
*accurately', as the author states The four 
appended sections 1nclude, besides the English 
index, a list of over 100 personal names, 
together with similar shorter lists for names of 
clans and of spints. But it ıs a little odd to find 
‘catapult’, ‘groundnut’ and ‘palm ol’ in a 
glossary of ‘Nigerian English’ words that are 
used 1n the dictionary. 


F D D. WINSTON 
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NICOLE TERSIS-SURUGUE: Economie 
d'un systéme: unités et relations syn- 
taxiques en zarma (Niger). (Biblio- 
thèque de la SELAF, 87-8.) 589 pp. 
Paris: SELAF, 1981. 


Despite certain positive contributions to the 
description of the Zarma dialect of Songay— 
e.g generally accurate tone transcription, dis- 
covery of some important tone sandhi rules, 
near-exhaustive treatment of derivational suf- 
fixes and an original approach to ' régisseurs 
mixtes' (items which can function either as 
prepositions or as conjunctions)—this work 
largely falls victim, 1n the reviewer’s opinion, to 
certain methodological and theoretical options 
of the Parisian CNRS Laboratoire des Langues 
et Civilisations à Tradition Orale (LACITO), of 
which TS 1s a member. These biases (cf 
Bouquiaux and Thomas, (ed.): Enquéte et des- 
cription des langues à tradition orale, Paris, 
1976) include. (1) the supposition that not 
speaking the language one 1s working on will 
make one more ‘objective’ and thus the 
analysis more correct, and (2) a desire to avoid 
forcing ‘exotic’ languages into the ‘Indo- 
European mould’ (Martinet, quoted p. 31), so 
extreme in T.S.’s case, that, rather than examin- 
ing Zarma according to its ‘specificity’ (as 
Martinet counsels), her overriding concern 
seems to be to present it as the antithesis of 
French (rather naively taken as representative 
of all IE languages) A third problem that 
manifests itself in certain analyses is an 
apparent lack of concern for the simplicity 
criterion. Numerous inaccuracies of transcrip- 
tion and translation, tortuous demonstrations 
of analytic procedure, novel terminology and a 
transcription substantially different from that of 
the IAI or Niger’s Literacy Service contribute to 
making this description neither ‘economical’ 
nor particularly accessible to linguists and 
native speakers. 

Rather than objectivity, the most immedi- 
ately striking consequence of T S.’s not having 
learned to speak Zarma 1s an evident lack of 
control over the data It 15 no exaggeration to 
say that hardly a page 1s free of errors of 
transcription, translation or apparent careless- 
ness. On the phonological level, T S. misses the 
distinction between V and Vy, and repeated 
confusion of long and short vowels even leads 
her (p 44) to postulate a short /e/ m intercon- 
sonantal position (in fact, this sound appears 
only word-finally). 

T S.s inclusion in her corpus of sequences 
Judged unacceptable by native speakers (cf. A 
Haman La structure grammaticale du zarma, 
Paris, 1981, 250) makes her syntactic analysis 
suspect as well For instance, it 1s on ' sentences’ 
such as wandié-fo (p.396 ‘a girl’—title of a 
folktale) that T.S bases her debatable conten- 
tion that in Zarma the predicate function can be 
fulfilled by practically any part of speech 

It is probable that even an elementary speak- 
ing knowledge of the language would have 
spared T.S. from overlooking, e.g , a distinctive 
group of verbs of ‘sensation’ requiring a post- 
poned direct object (generally preferred order is 
SOV), or the interrogative adjective fó * which?’, 
confused with fó ‘one’ (p. 469), which she in 
turn alternately identifies as ‘défini’ (pp 256, 
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275, 281, 316) and as ' indéfini' (pp 157, 194, 
202), depending on whether the French transla- 
tion given 1s ‘un certain’ or ‘un’ 

Perhaps the gravest consequence of not 
speaking the language of analysis is total 
dependence on informant translations of target 
language utterances. The ‘ neo-Harrisian’ 
analytic approach adopted by LACITO—dis- 
covery of categories through comparison and 
commutation of sentences of similar length— 
despite its appearance of scientific rigour, 1s 
largely compromised by a lack of control over 
semantic data. 

Incorrect translations such as * Celui qui vient 
chante’ (p 433) for wô kay ka gà dòònù (should 
be * Celui qui est venu chantera °) are no doubt 
largely responsible for T.S.'s confused analysis 
of the Zarma aspectual system Overlooking its 
classic completive/incompletive opposition, she 
resolutely translates every completive verb by a 
French present, and proposes incongruous 
‘translations’ of the aspectual particles as 
French prepositions. She presents (p 356) a 
‘schéma général d’énonciation’ of a lyrical 
philosophical abstraction unlikely to be 
mastered by any human speaker. 

T.S.’s desire to stress the ‘onginahty’ of 
Zarma may help to explain her claim that 1t has 
neither a tense nor an aspect system (p. 578), 
nor a conjugation—equated with a system of 
verb affixes as in French (p. 149): in fact Zarma 
has a paradigm of aspectual particles placed 
betore the verb. For T.S., Zarma does not have, 
e.g. nouns, verbs and adjectives, but ' bases 
notionnelles’, *comportatives" and 'descrip- 
tives —a terminological smokescreen she in 
effect abandons in her attempts to contrast 
Zarma constructions with French ones: e.g. her 
remarkable claim that the Zarma attributive 
adjective is determined by the noun (p. 298) and 
the ‘pièce de résistance” of her analysis, her 
attempt to demonstrate the lack of a noun/verb 
opposition in Zarma. Based particularly on the 
existence of noun/verb homonyms and on a 
tentative identification of the possessive con- 
struction (NN) with the subject-predicate rela- 
tion (NV)—explaining her ‘literal’ translation 
of, e.g à kà (‘he came’) as ‘le venir de lui ’— 
this effort mainly proves T.S.’s apparent lack of 
experience with 1solating languages. In fact, the 
ambiguity of a combination such as à góy (‘ his 
work '/' he worked °) refutes T.S.'s hypothesis 

Other analyses seem to disregard the principle 
of economy: e g. T.S.'s postulation of nine ‘ mi- 
nasale’ phonemes to represent all homorganic 
nasal-consonant combinations (p.69), or her 
introduction of an additional category, * bases 
bivalentes', to account for what might more 
economically be treated as —noun/verb 
homonyms (cf above), and her surprising inter- 
pretation of the final vowel of the base form of 
the noun as its ' generic singular suffix ' (p. 285). 

It is difficult to avoid comparing this work 
with a contemporary thesis (Hamani, 1981), 
whose straightforward approach and practical 
motivation (development of a major national 
language, the author's own) contrast with T.S.'s 
primanly theoretical preoccupations Even her 
own earlier book, Le zarma (République du 
Niger): phonologie, synthématique, syntagme 
nominal (Paris, 1972)—which with mainly ter- 
minological changes constitutes roughly the 
first half of the work under review—-less 
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ambitious in scope, is more often consulted by 
native speakers as descriptively sounder and 
more accessible It 1s unfortunate that the time 
and effort obviously put into the present work 
could not better guarantee its accuracy 


MARY WHITE KABA 


Maupi ADAMU and A. H.M. KIRK- 
-GREENE (ed.): Pastoralists of the 
West African Savanna: selected 
studies presented and discussed at 
the fifteenth International African 
Seminar held at Ahmadu Bello 
University, Nigeria, July 1979. 
(International African Institute 
Seminars New Series, no. 2) xxxii, 
359 pp. Manchester: Manchester 
University Press for the Interna- 
tional African Institute, 1986. 
£35.00. 


The 1979 seminar on which the present book 
is based experienced several transformations in 
its planning stage, and the effects of these 
changes are plainly visible 1n the organization of 
this work. Although initially planned as a 
seminar focusing on the Fulan: (Fula or Fulbe) 
people, this topic proved unacceptable to the 
hosts of the conference because of its ethnic 
basis, and the title of the present volume was 
substituted at a relatively late date As a result, 
although the title of this work suggests an 
economic and geographical delimitation of the 
topic, we are actually presented with a mixed 
bag of studies The book 1s divided into four 
sections: ‘Historical perspectives’, * Language 
and literature’, ‘ Nomads and pastoralists ', and 
‘Social and economic aspects’ Of these, the 
second and the fourth deal exclusively with the 
Fulan, while the other two sections contain a 
scattering of chapters on other pastoral groups 
of West Africa, such as the Tuareg, the Shuwa 
and the Koyam, among a set of articles 
otherwise dominated by Fulani studies 

In the circumstances, the editors of the 
volume were presented with an insurmountable 
task in attempting to draw together the main 
conclusions of the papers and the discussions, 
particularly in view of the evidently political 
and tendentious character of the latter As the 
editors of this volume report, the final day of the 
conference was dominated by the proposal of a 
series of mottons, among which the most promi- 
nent and blatant was the following 


"The conference notes that the nomadic 
aspect of the life of pastoralists 1s no longer 
tenable in the face of ever greater pressure on 
land, and that it is not in the interest of the 
pastoralists themselves to continue to lead a 
nomadic or semi-nomadic way of life. The 
conference therefore recommends the govern- 
ments of the various countries in which these 
peoples are found to encourage and actively 
aid their permanent settlement, the 
modernization of their methods of husbandry 
and to include animal husbandry in agn- 
cultural development programmes, while at 
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the same time taking care to preserve 
whatever is worth preserving 1n their culture, 
including their language.’ | 


To their credit, a significant number of the 
conference participants were not willing to 
associate themselves with this motion. 

In the absence of a cohesive focus for the 
conference, one is only able to single out some 
of the more notable contributions. The set of 
papers on language and literature—by Arnott, 
Seydou, McIntosh and Boyd, are of a uniformly 
high standard and serve effectively to provide 
an overview of the modern state of progress of 
much of Fulani language studies. On economic 
and ecological themes, particular mention 
should be made of Swifts discussion of the 
economics of production and exchange in West 
African pastoral societies Although seldom 
truly onginal in its analyses, and suffering at 
times from an over-emphasis on Sahelian and 
Saharan pastoralists at the expense of groups 


‘inhabiting wetter environments, this article is 
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very valuable for its synthetic presentation of 
many of the major economic dimensions of 
West African pastoral life and will be quite 
effective as a teaching resource Coupled with 
Boutrais's article on Fulani pastoralism in the 
humid savannas of the Adamawa Plateau of 
Cameroon and Santoir's study of Fulani agro- 
pastoralists participating in the irrigated agri- 
cultural projects along the Senegal nver, we 
have here a very useful set of articles on modern 
pastoral economies of this region. 

Turning to other themes, one must welcome 
the article by Gondolo on urban change in 
Ngaoundere in Cameroon, since studies of 
modern Fulani life in West Afncan towns 
remain scarce. Also, Kirk-Greene’s study of the 
phenomenon of maudu laawol pulaaku, a con- 
cept of leadership among the Fulani, provides 
interesting amplification of Stenning’s classic 
material on this topic. But, in attempting to take 
stock of the conference as a whole, one 1s left 
with the sense of an opportunity squandered. 
One looks in vain in the table of contents for the 
names of many of the major authors on West 
African pastoralism—names like Dupire, Bonte 
and Gallais, who might well have provided 
more synthetic overviews of the field. We are 
offered instead a very heterogeneous and 
uneven collection of articles, some quite worthy, 
but which as a whole makes no effective impact 


PHILIP BURNHAM 


J. F. ADE AJAYI and MICHAEL CROW- 
DER (ed.): History of West Africa. 
vol.1. (Third edition), x, 690 pp. 
London: Longman, 1985. £13.95. 


This new edition of the pre-1800 volume of 
the standard collaborative history of West 
Africa contains much that 1s new or thoroughly 
revised, some of it very important. However, 
three of the present sixteen chapters are scarcely 
modified from the second edition in 1976, and 
three more from the original 1971 edition The 
coverage of trade and the environment has been 
well extended, though the focus remains the 
history of settlement and states. 

"gOf thé new chapters, Akin Mabogunje and 
pil Richards provide a discussion of spatial 
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and ecological models which is clear, incisive, 
and constitutes the best available survey of the 
material and human environment of West 
Africa in relation to its history Murray Last 
discusses the interaction of states and trading 
patterns in the ‘Nigerian savanna’, c.900— 
c. 1500, in the setting of the entire region from 
Jenne to the Ahir Mountains and to Lake Chad 
His 1s a major interpretative essay, densely 
documented and closely argued, which should 
stimulate specialists for a long time to come: 
Last’s chapter overlaps slightly with Bawuro 
Bakindo’s less novel but much more clearly 
written account of the early kingdoms of the 
central Sudan. A.I Asiwaju and Robin Law 
contribute an excellent introduction to the 
histories of Oyo, and of the Kingdom of 
Dahomey and its local predecessors and rivals, 
in their ‘From the Volta to the Niger, c. 1600- 
1800’ Jean Boulegue has rewritten the * West 
Atlantic coast’ chapter, helped by the original 
author, Jean Suret-Canale. In place of the orig- 
inal chapter by Philip Curtin on the Atlantic 
trade, Curtin and Paul Lovejoy now provide 
fine surveys of, respectively, the external and the 
internal trade of West Africa, to 1800 

E. J. Alagoa's account of the Niger states and 
their neighbours has been revised, while John 
Hunwick has rewntten his chapter on 
* Songhay, Borno and the Hausa States, [now] 
from 1450 to 1600'. Parts of Ivor Wilks's 
account of the Mossi and Akan states to 1800 
have been rewritten too, primarily to present a 
concise statement of his thesis that the creation 
of ‘the agrarian base, matriclan system, and 
distinctive political structure’ of forest Akan 
society occurred together and relatively rapidly, 
during the fifteenth to seventeenth centuries, by 
a process involving the large-scale importation 
of slaves in exchange for gold (p.493). This 
hypothesis has yet to receive the published 
debate it merits When that argument 1s joined, 
part of it may focus on the Fante, Akyem and 
Akwapim areas, none of which are specifically 
dealt with in Wilks's chapter. 

Turning to what may have been the causes of 
the editors’ biggest headaches, the chapters by 
Thurstan Shaw on prehistory and Ade Obayemt 
on * The Yoruba and Edo-speaking peoples and 
their neighbours before 1600' are basically as 
they were in 1976. Nehemia Levtzion's ‘The 
early states of the Western Sudan’ has been 
adapted slightly more, but retains the assump- 
tion that the Almoravid conquest of Ghana 
actually happened, and takes no account of 
David Conrad’s and Humphrey Fisher’s chal- 
lenge to this belief (History in. Africa, 9, 1982, 
and 10, 1983). R.A. Adeleye's chapter on 
* Hausaland and Borno, 1600—1800' and John 
Willis's on the Western Sudan after 1591 remain 
essentially as they were 1n 1971 (apart from a 
short bibliographical essay added by Willis). 
The same applies to Robin Horton's ‘ Stateless 
societies in West African history’. The case of 
the Horton piece is particularly unfortunate. Its 
incisive theoretical suggestions still give it a 
notable place 1n the literature but, in view of its 
use of ‘ the ethnograohic present tense’ and its 
acute shortage of historical evidence, surely not 
in a standard History. 

As in the earlier editions, the bulk of the 
volume is devoted to histories of settlement and 
of the formation, expansion and, in some cases, 
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decline of particular states. Reading about one 
state after another, this reader at times felt in 
danger of losing the wood for the trees, and that 
general questions were being begged in the 
stream of case-histories, but then not answered 
At the cost of making a long book longer, I 
would have welcomed an essay drawing 
together, and by comparison deepening, the 
many insights from the individual essays on 
state formation. This would have permitted 
fuller examination of what 1s meant by ‘ state- 
hood’ in this historical context (the non-ter- 
ritorial character of which is noted by Mabo- 
gunje and Richards), and an analysis of the 
forms and uses of warfare, and of political 
violence more generally, and an exploration of 
the ideological underpinnings of states. 

One aim of the first edition was to ' stimulate 
further research’ m ‘social and economic 
history’ (p 1) The considerable amount of 
work on these subjects that has been accom- 
plished since 1971 is visible to some extent from 
the new regional chapters but, apart from the 
expanded coverage of trade, ıt 1s not reflected 1n 
the balance of the volume There 1s very little 
consideration of non-agricultural technology or 
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the social organization of production, while 
social hierarchy, the distribution of wealth, and 
contemporary world-views, appear in particular 
contexts but are not pursued systematically and 
comparatively. It 1s still true that there 1s little 
published research on the diets and living condi- 
tions of the period, but one would have thought 
that enough material was available in one form 
or another to make it worthwhile for someone 
to set out what can be said about such a 
fundamental matter By the last page, the lay 
reader would probably have a pretty good idea 
of the political organization and trade patterns 
of the West African societies of the period, but 
would be much vaguer even than the specialists 
about the material and social content of daily 
life A little more might also have been ventured 
about what daily life felt like: for instance, the 
word ‘ witchcraft’ does not appear in the exten- 
sive index. 

These reservations should not obscure the 
value of the revisions and additions contained in 
this edition, which, like its predecessors, will be 
indispensable to both teachers and students. 


GARETH AUSTIN 


SHORT NOTICES 


PHILIPPE GIGNOUX: Incantations 
magiques syriaques. (Collection de 
la Revue des Etudes Juives.) [ii], 
72pp., front., 4 plates. Louvain- 
Paris: E. Peeters, 1987. 


This publication of three Syriac 1ncantations 
is a welcome addition to the corpus of magical 
texts in Syro-Aramaic dialects from the 
Sasanian period. The author deserves credit for 
arranging the damaged leather fragments of 
these spells and publishing them with a transla- 
tion, commentary, vocabulary, and photo- 
graphs. Indexes of the divine, angelic and 
demonic names enhance the usefulness of this 
brochure 

All three texts are written. for the same 
woman. She (the client) and her mother have 
Persian names The Synac script suggests that 
the scribe was Christian. References to the 
Father, Son and Holy Spint (II.1, 55-6; IIF: 1) 
point in the same direction, as do the crosses 
inserted in the text (e g., IE:S5, 56) Yet the 
author is inclined to 1dentify the scribe as Jewish 
and on p 8 goes so far as to say he 1s * without 
doubt a Jewish scribe' All of the arguments for 
this are mistaken; e.g., the abundance of angelic 
names 1n -el and the mention of the Sabbath 
The Jewish origins of Christianity happen to be 
reflected in the angelology: e.g , the ‘ Christian ’ 
angels Michael, Gabriel, Raphael, etc. Some of 
the old Churches (eg., the Coptic) once 
observed the Sabbath as well as the Lord’s Day, 
and the Seventh Day Adventists are Christians 
who are strict Sabbatarians. Furthermore, it 1s 
well to bear in mind that magic 1s more syncret- 
istic than official religion Just as we today do 
not much care about the nativity or religion of a 
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competent physician, the ancients were not con- 
cerned with the ethnicity or ‘denomination’ of 
their magicians. All they wanted was results and 
if invoking assorted pagan spells added to their 
magicians' resources, so much the better 

There are quite a number of mistranslations; 
e g., nt mwmn’ lk bswm . . . (III. 37, 37, 46) ‘ as 
for you, I adjure you in the name of." (not ‘I 
exorcise you’); and kt’ l- means ' to sin against, 
to harm (somebody)' and has nothing to do 
with nAt ‘to descend’. 

It 1s interesting to note the invocation of Qura 
as the guarantor of oaths (qwr' rwb sb’) m 
IIL59 Qura is a major god at Ebla who 1s 
invoked for oaths. ‘Aréb ‘guarantor’ 1s a 
nomen agentis of the gatol formation. I suggest 
comparing 5b’ with §bu‘é ‘ oaths’ (as in the Kol 
Nidré prayer) The laryngeals are worn down m 
the dialects of these incantation texts (for * 
falling together with ' and A with A, see p 3) 

These Syriac spells are epigraphically diffi- 
cult. It would have helped the reader to have 
clear facsimiles in addition to the often 
inadequate photographs. 

The main value of these three texts lies in the 
long lists of angels and demons—some of them 
new We thank the author for making them 
available 


CYRUS H GORDON 


UGO ZANETTI: Les manuscrits de Dair 
Abü Maqár: Inventaire. (Cahiers 
D’Orientalisme, — xi) (102 pp. 
Genéve: Patrick Cramer Editeur, 
1986. ET om 
The library of the monasteryof St Máta 
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in the Wadi al-Natrun has undergone many | 


vicissitudes in the course of its long history. The 
monastery was sacked by desert marauders five 
times between the fifth and the ninth centuries 
Presumably, all or most of the books then 
owned by the monks were destroyed in this 
series of calamities. After a period of renewal 
and restoration, disaster overtook the 
monastery once again, around the middle of the 
fourteenth century. Consequently, the library 
was allowed to decay, and many volumes 
perished through neglect. The years of the 
seventeenth-nineteenth centuries witnessed the 
dispersal of several of the remaining MSS to 
Rome, Leipzig, Cambridge, and other centres of 
learning. Subsequently, a large number of loose 
leaves and fragments were brought away to 
Cairo in 1920-21 

Despite all this, the library has not been 
depleted entirely. At present, its holdings com- 
prise 490 MSS and a number of fragments. The 
earhest of these dates to the ninth century; the 
latest was written as recently as 1960. Their 
contents vary widely. The collection includes 
biblical texts and commentaries, liturgical 
works, homilies and theological treatises, hagio- 
graphies, lexicographical lists, and texts devoted 
to canon law. The bulk of the MSS are written 
in Arabic. A smaller number are bilingual (Cop- 
tic-Arabic) or written in Coptic alone Five are 
in Ethiopic. 

The book under review is essentially an inven- 
tory of this important collection, compiled by 
the author during a lengthy stay at the 
monastery of St. Macarius. Each of the 490 
principal MSS is provided with an entry. (The 
fragments have been omitted.) These give brief 
descriptions of the contents of the MSS, their 
dates, and the number of folios comprising 
each. The author expresses the hope of one day 
publishing a comprehensive catalogue of the 
monastery's library. In the meantime, however, 
the present inventory will serve as a valuable 
guide to its holdings. 

This volume should be of great interest to 
every student of Arabic and Coptic Christian 
literature. Although relatively short, it is full of 
useful information. The comprehensive indexes 
at the back of the book deserve to be singled out 
for praise. There are nine in all; they help to 
make the work one that is easy and agreeable to 
consult. 


M. SMITH 


P.M. HoLr and M.W. Dary: A 
history of the Sudan: from the com- 
ing of Islam to the present day. 
(Fourth edition.) ix, 262pp. 
London and New York: Longman, 
1988. £7.95. 


The first edition of thts book was published in 
1961, with Professor Holt as sole author, and 
under a different title, A modern history of the 
Sudan. Written with the learning, clarity and 
sound judgement which we have come to expect 
of the author, it took its place at once as the 
standard history of the country It has kept its 
position for a generation, thanks not only to its 
original merits but also to the skill with which it 
has been brought up to date in the light of 
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advances in scholarship and the events of the 
past decades. In its present form it can draw 
also on the scholarship of Professor Daly, 
whose studies of the period of the Anglo-Egyp- 
tian condommium are well-known. 

The whole book has been revised from one 
edition to another, and it takes full account of 
researches, by the two authors and others, 
which are listed in the full and excellent biblio- 
graphy, it is particularly interesting to see how 
much work is being produced in Arabic by 
Sudanese scholars. Perhaps the most important 
change, if one compares this edition with the 
first, is to be found in the expansion of the 
earliest and the latest sections. The history of 
the Funj and other early dynasties can now be 
treated more fully than was possible in 1961; at 
the other end, the fall from power of Nimairi 
makes it possible to see his long reign in 
perspective The authors’ judgement of him 
seems fair: 


* By the mid-80's, President Nimairi's mastery 
of Sudanese politics was his last remaining 
claim to power; he had survived every coup 
attempt, every spate of strike and riot, every 
mutiny and rebellion, and seemed destined to 
rule indefinitely ... When his personal rule 
collapsed 1n 1985 it was under the weight of 
an unprecedented combination of foreign 
pressure, economic disaster, famine, civil war, 
disgust, and the overweening self-confidence 
of a ruler who had come to despise his own 
people’ (p. 215). 


ALBERT HOURANI 


TAWFIQ DAWAN; Jemen—zwischen 
Reisebeschreibung und Feldfor- 
schung: ein Beitrag zum Begriff der 
Erfahrung | in der | Ethnologie. 
(Studien zum Modernen Islami- 
schen Orient, Bd. 4.) [viii], 156 pp. 
Berlin: Baalbek Verlag, 1987. 
DM36. 


This curious work is concerned with travellers 
in the Yemen, ın past centuries and today; it is 
also about field research carried out and the 
experiences which one encounters amongst the 
individuals, officials and tribesmen whom one 1s 
working with and studymg Inevitably it is a 
book of some substance, yet 1t 1s, at the same 
time, something of that perennial curate's egg 
which quite often 1s placed on a reviewer’s table. 
That it will interest the specialist in the Yemen, 
more especially the Yemen of today, and the 
vicissitudes of current Muslim life in both the 
North and the South, cannot be denied. The 
Yemen and its medieval ways has of late been 
prominently reported in the popular press This 
said, what else 1s offered to the reader? 

In the heart of the book there are two long 
chapters, filling some forty pages, which are 
specifically concerned with travellers in Arabia 
Felix during the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. The first of these is devoted to Carsten 
Niebuhr. This 1s a useful summary of his 
journeys though it does not seem to have drawn 
substantially on most recent source material 
from the Copenhagen archives, nor does it seem 
to relate 1n any appreciable way to the impress- 
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ive exhibition mounted in Kiel during Novem- 
ber 1986 and continued until February 1987 
The second chapter, * Auszüge aus den Berich- 
ten Einiger Deutschsprachiger Reisender des 19 
Jahrhunderts’, 1s more original and more 
informative since the ill-fated (as so many were) 
Ulbnch-Jaspar Seetzen (1767-1811), Von 
Wrede, the inscription hunter, and his peers in 
Europe at that time and later, Siegfried Langer, 
the philologist, and Eduard Glaser, are to most 
scholars less known as explorers than as 
scholars. 

Much of the remainder of the work is 
occupied by the author’s experiences and what 
he has to tell provides first-hand, sometimes 
entertaining, comment on life in both Yemens 
at the present time. What he reports will be of 
interest to those about to undertake field 
research in the south of Arabia There is a two- 
page ' glossary ' of Yemenite Arabic vocabulary 
together with the meanings in the contexts dis- 
cussed. There are also two maps but both are 
very small and not easy to read, and the book as 
a whole is not attractively printed. The biblio- 
graphy ıs not without interest though, in the 
main, devoid of British authorities on the two 
Yemens, many of whom have written 
authoritatively on the tribes, history, customs 
and Islamic life. Only Robin Bidwell is visible 
amongst recent writers. 


H.T.N. 


OLIVIER CARRE (ed.): Islam and the 
state in the world today. 280 pp. 
New Delhi: Manohar Publications, 
1987. Rs. 175. 


This book has appeared at the same time as 
P.J Vatikiotis’s Islam and the State, (reviewed 
elsewhere in this issue), and one begins to ask 
how many other books on this theme are likely 
to appear from the presses 1n 1988 and 1989. 
This present work has already been published in 
French and is the outcome of a seminar held in 
Paris between 1975 and 1980 The content 
reflects a French view of the contemporary 
Muslim world. Even so, as in Vatikiotis's book, 
the authoritative studies by Professor Wilfred 
Cantwell Smith are regarded as a starting point 
for much of the re-examination of current 
trends in Islam, more especially so-called 
'fundamentalsm' which 1s highlighted here, 
though it is not always so prominent in some of 
the contributions. 

Where this work fails is 1n 1ts lack of overall 
vision. It is no better or worse than the sum of 
its parts, and several of the contributions are 
indeed of very considerable interest, certain 
amongst them offering a view and a com- 
pendium of facts very little known, unknown 
even, with a glimpse of current Islamic practice 
in certain remoter regions of the Muslim world. 
None of the articles 1s without interest 
Geographically, the content embraces the Mid- 
dle East heartland, especially Egypt, Syria and 
Lebanon, the Maghrib, Shr'ism and the State in 
Iran, Islam in Turkey including the Alevi Ques- 
tion, Islam in the Soviet Republics and in 
China, India and Pakistan, and Islam and 
politics in the countries of the Malay Archi- 
pelago Africa south of the Sahara ıs represen- 
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ted by two unusually interesting articles, * Islam 
and state in the Republic of Niger (1974-81) ', 
by Jean-Louis Triaud (pp. 248-61), and ‘ State 
construction and Islamic action in Senegal’, by 
Christian Coulon (pp. 261—73). Both the con- 
tributions on Islam in Soviet Central Asia and 
1n China are useful surveys. The contribution by 
Alexandre Popovic on Islam and the State in the 
Countries of South-Eastern Europe would 
appear to summarize the points which were 
made by him in his L'Islam Balkanique (review 
forthcoming in BSOAS) Little 1s said about the 
trials and tribulations and the writings of 
Jugoslav and other Balkan Muslim * revivalists ’ 
whose activities have become better known 
recently in the West. 

While the printing and the translation are by 
no means of the best, this selection of essays 1s 
of considerable depth and authority, though the 
content of much of it will date quickly and 
important areas of the Muslim world are not 
discussed. 


HT.N 


SEYYED HOSSEIN Nasr: Science and 
civilization in Islam. Second edition. 
388 pp. Cambridge: The Islamic 
Texts Society, 1987. £10.95. 


This is the second edition of a book which 
was first published in 1968 by the Harvard 
University Press. It has been provoking con- 
trary reactions amongst scholars ever since. As 
an account of Islamic sciences, it has been 
praised for its clarity and wide range of subject 
matter: ‘an excellent textbook’ (Fyzee, A, 
Islamic culture, xı, 1, 1969, 68) On the other 
hand, when one looks at Professor Nasr’s 
historical perspective, expressed throughout the 
text, inevitable criticism is aroused: thus it 1s 
“stimulating, and .. also intensely irritating ' 
(Mattock, J., BSOAS, xxxi, 3, 1969, 619) 

In his preface to the present edition, the 
author therefore takes the opportunity to reply 
to previous comment on his book Nasr 
acknowledges the progress made by scholarship 
in the field of the Islamic sciences over the past 
twenty years, but he nevertheless reasserts his 
original conceptual framework. Furthermore, 
research by scholars since the first publication 
according to author ' confirms even more firmly 
than before the perspective presented ' (p. xv)! 

Apart from the preface to the present edition 
(pp. xiv-xvi), the other new feature of the book 
is the supplementary bibliography (pp. 361—5), 
which incorporates more than seventy recent 
titles on Islamic science 

In view of the number of translations there 
have been of Science and civilization m Islam 
(into Italian, French, Urdu and Persian) and the 
topical nature of the debate which still 1nforms 
Nasr’s historical outlook, the Islamic Text 
Society's decision to re-issue this volume ıs a 
sound one. 


S CALDARINI 


DANIEL GIMARET and GUY MONNOT 
(ed. and tr.) Shahrastani: Livre 
des religions et des sectes. Vol. 1. 
(Collection UNESCO d’ceuvres 
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représentatives; série arabe.) xxv, 
727 pp. Leuven: Peeters and 
UNESCO, 1986. 


Promised here 1s a complete translation of 
Shahrastani's Kitab al-Milal wa-l-nihal, the last, 
perhaps the most ambitious, certainly the most 
intellectually controlled of the great tradition 
of Sunni heresiographical writings, which 
includes Ash‘ari, Baghdad! and Ibn Hazm 
Though Shahrastant disarmingly refers to his 
own work as a mukhtasar, its translation and 
annotation has required the combined forces 
of UNESCO and three French scholars. This 
is not surprising: it is a remarkably ambitious 
work, a genuine attempt to catch 1n a neat, if 
complex, schematization all the religious ideas 
of the day. Distinguishing initially between 
diyanat wa-milal (= Islam, Judaism, etc. rel- 
gions with a Book) and ahw’ wa-nihal 
(= Sabaeans, Philosophers (!), pre-Islamic 
Arabs etc) Sh proceeds to an elaboration of 
sub-divisions which displays ‘un beau talent 
d’architect’ (p 21)—and there, precisely, 1s the 
rub Can a man of such evident architectonic 
skill be trusted for historical reconstruction? 
Daniel Gimaret is doubtful The imperatives of 
schematization and categorization have led to 
extraordinary groupings, to repetition, to a 
Procrustean if not arbitrary definition of some 
factions, even, perhaps, to the invention of 
others. Having translated so much, Gimaret 
has however come to know his man: Sh 1s 
' essentiellement un philosophe, beaucoup plus 
qu'un historien ... Il ne voit pas les doctrines 
comme des moments de l'histoire des idées . . 
mais comme des types de réponses possibles aux 
questions qu'il se pose, en philosophe et en 
théologien, sur un plan intemporal’ (p.49). 
There begins the necessary positive evaluation 
of this remarkable work 

The task of translation has been divided thus: 
Gimaret to the Introductions and the Islamic 
sects, Guy Monnot to the non-Islamic scrip- 
turalist religions, and Jean Jolivet to the Philos- 
ophers and other nia! This volume, the first 
of two, incorporates the work of Gimaret 
and Monnot, who together provide four intro- 
ductions: on Sh.’s life, on the work itself, on 
the Islamic sects and on the scripturalist reli- 
gions Sh. provided his work with five intro- 
ductions: on the general principles of categor- 
izing the world, on the enumeration of the 
Islamic sects, on the origms of division in 
creation, on the origins of division in Islam, 
and on his own organizational technique (tariq 
al-hisab, cf Gimaret, 14-21) Who could ask 
for the disorder of reality when this author 
bas so clearly set out to capture and present 
all the possibilities in a finely crafted mesh? 
Here, the translations too are finely crafted, 
precise, distinguished and successful com- 
municative. They display an honourable con- 
cern for the preservation of technical terms, 
and for the elucidation of a difficult and 
not fully established text. The notes are 
informative, generous and generally up to 
date. (Only the omission of any reference to 
H. A. Wolfson, The philosophy of the Kalam 
surprises.) 


NORMAN CALDER 


SHORT NOTICES 


M. SHARON (ed.): Studies in Islamic 
history and civilization in honour of 
Professor David Ayalon. 611 pp., 
18 plates. Jerusalem: Cana Ltd; 
T EE E.J. Brill, 1986, Guilders 

3: 


As the pioneer in the study both of the 
Mamlük sultanate in Egypt and Syria, and of 
the Mamlük institution 1n its wider historical 
and social aspects, David Ayalon occupies a 
truly eminent position among contemporary 
historians of Islam. In this volume the range of 
studies contributed by his pupils and colleagues 
bears witness to his standing among scholars 
both in Israel and in the general academic 
community The number and diversity of the 
contributions render the book particularly diffi- 
cult to appraise, and all that 1s here attempted 1s 
to indicate its scope, and to note some articles of 
especial interest to the present reviewer. 

After a foreword by the editor outlining 
Ayalon's activities as a scholar and teacher, and 
a bibliography of his writings, Reuven Amitai 
summarizes his work in an article entitled ‘ The 
rise and fall of the Mamluk institution’. The 
first and much the longest part of the volume 
offers 13 contributions on Islamic history. It 1s 
perhaps a little surprising that so few of these 
deal with Mamluk subjects. Somewhat 
peripherally linked to the field 1s an interesting 
medical discussion by Felix Klem-Franke, 
‘What was the fatal disease of al-Malik al-Salih 
Najm al-Din Ayyiib?’. With more direct bear- 
ing are a useful collation of sources on the end 
of the Crusader states by Donald P. Little, ‘ The 
fall of ‘Akka in 690/1291: the Muslim version ', 
and an account of relations between the 
Mamluk sultanate and Muslim west Africa by 
Nehemia Levtzion, ‘Mamluk Egypt and 
Takrür'. Three contributions are concerned 
with the early history of the ‘Abbasids. Amikam 
Elad examines ‘Abbasid-‘Alid relations in * The 
siege of al-Wasit. (132/749)'.. Jacob Lassner 
investigates the significance of allegations of 
kinship between Abit Muslim and the ‘Abbasid 
family in ‘ Abii Muslim, son of Salit: a skeleton 
in the ‘Abbasid closet? ' Moshe Sharon's article, 
‘The military reforms of Abii Muslim, their 
background and consequences ', is an import- 
ant addition to his earlier publications on the 
origins of the ‘Abbasid caliphate. These apart, 
the contributions to this part of the volume 
range chronologically from the Jáhiliyya (M. J 
Kister, ‘Mecca and the tribes of Arabia. some 
notes on their relations’) to the twentieth cen- 
tury (Raphael Israel, ‘Muslim rebellions m 
modern China’). 

The second part of the volume assembles haif 
a dozen articles under the heading ‘ Muslims, 
Jews and Christians '. That by Shimon Shtober, 
* Muhammad and the beginning of Islam ın the 
chronicle Sefer divrey Yoseph’, examines at 
length the presentation of the Prophet and 
Islam by the seventeenth-century Jewish 
chronicler, Yoseph Sambar: Among the six 
contributions in the third part of the volume, 
“Literary sources and the Arabic language’, 
Claude Cahen’s article, ‘Sur le Ta’rikh Salihi 
d'Ibn Wàgil. notes et extraits °, gives an account 
of a lesser known work by the author of Mufar- 
rij al-kurüb, followed by the full Arabic text of 
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its final annal, that for 635/1237-8. A short 
article by Bernard Lewis, ‘Ibn Khaldün in 
Turkey’, descnbes the interest shown in the 
Mugaddima by Ottoman scholars and officials 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
which may even have been the stimulus to 
European interest. In one of the three articles in 
the final part of the volume, devoted to aspects 
of Islamic culture, Myriam Rosen-Ayalon in ‘A 
neglected group of mihrabs in Palestine’ discus- 
ses four mihrabs of the Mamlük period: those in 
al-Aqsa mosque, the Dome of the Rock, Haram 
al-Khahl (Hebron) and the  Tankiziyya 
madrasa (Jerusalem) respectively. Most 
students of Islamic history and culture will find 
something relevant to their interests in this 
extensive collection of tnbutes to David 
Ayalon. 


P. M. HOLT 


Cyrus GHANI: Iran and the West: a 
critical bibliography. vii, 967 pp. 
London and New York: Kegan 
Paul International, 1987. 


The subtitle of this book 1s slightly mislead- 
ing, for this 1s not in fact a regular bibliography 
compiled in the traditional manner from 
various sources, but an annotated catalogue of 
the author's own library. It embraces a wide 
range of subjects relating to Iran, mainly 
history, topography and modern politics, but 
with extensive coverage of literature, languages, 
religion, the arts and archaeology. Over 4,000 
individual items are listed; almost all are in 
English, but there are some in several other 
European languages as well as 1n Persian and 
Turkish. The maternal includes books, 
pamphlets, journal articles, museum and auc- 
tion house catalogues, newspaper cuttings and 
other ephemera. 

In the preface the author, a Western-educated 
lawyer, disarmingly admits that the annotations 
represent his own personal views and must not 
be seen as the attempt to make an objective and 
scholarly evaluation of the titles in question 
The comments are a reflection of his under- 
standing of Iran and his hopes for its future. Yet 
again, therefore, we have a departure from the 
usual conventions concerning works of biblio- 
graphy Most of Dr. Ghani's detailed comments 
relate to works on the twentieth-century history 
of Iran and for some titles he has written what 
amounts to a muni-review In view of his dis- 
claimer in the preface it would, perhaps, be 
unfair to criticize these; but sometimes the com- 
ments made are unjust—it 1s not reasonable to 
expect a great measure of continuity in a Fest- 
schrift—though he has a good eye for the errors 
of other authors concerning names, family rela- 
tionships and dates One of the merits of the 
book ıs that ıt includes material which is 
sometimes ignored—the memoirs and bio- 
graphies of foreign statesmen, politicians and 
military men who have had dealings with Iran. 
There is also a useful section listing the contents 
of some of the so-called ' discoveries from the 
Nest of Spies ’, the books which reprinted docu- 
ments captured by revolutionary students dur- 
ing their occupation of the United States 
Embassy in Tehran in 1979. 
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Some of the titles listed 1n the first section— 
History, Politics and Travel—are of doubtful 
relevance for Iran. Valentine Chirol’s book on 
Egypt, Doughty's Travels im Arabia and a 
volume of eighteenth-century documents on the 
history of eastern Bengal and Assam would 
seem to be prime targets for exclusion. The 
entry which discusses George P. (not C) 
Churchill’s ‘Biographical notices of Persian 
statesmen and notables ', Calcutta, 1906 (p. 78) 
1s erroneous. This 1s not by any means the only 
document of tts kind to have been printed, it 
forms part of a long series produced initially for 
the Government of India and later for the 
Foreign Office In some entries there 1s 
unnecessary repetition, if an original edition of 
a book is recorded there 1s little need to mention 
the existence of a facsimile reprint At the same 
time, when successive editions and translations 
are listed, important details are sometimes omit- 
ted: the 1811 Paris version of Chardin's travels, 
for example, was edited by L. Langlés and 1s 
generally regarded as the best scholarly edition, 
but the reader of this book is not given that 
information. The author records in the preface 
the sad loss of some 2,500 of his books in transit 
from Tehran and this might explain the surpris- 
ing omission of some standard works. The 
bibliographies by Ehlers,  Elwell-Sutton, 
Piemontese, Pratt and Wilson are all absent, so 
too is Lorimer’s Gazetteer of the Persian Gulf 

In the final section of the volume listing 
journal articles and such like, standards of 
accuracy have sometimes slipped badly. It is of 
little value to cite a newspaper report when 
neither the name nor date of the publication are 
known. The three articles by Dr. Gad Gilbar 
listed on page 793 are stated to have appeared in 
this Bulletin. This is not so, they are to be found 
in Asian and African Studies, published by the 
Israel Oriental Society In brief, this volume 
cannot be used as a regular bibliography of Iran 
for it 1s neither sufficiently comprehensive nor 
accurate; at the same time, some of the author's 
annotations are not without interest and 
libraries cannot afford to ignore this rather 
idiosyncratic work. 


R M. BURRELL 


HELMUT HOFFMANN: Kleinere 
Sanskrit- Texte. Ht. V. Bruchstücke 
des | Atanütikasuitra aus dem 
zentralasiatischen | Sanskritkanon 
der | Buddhisten. | Nachtrüge zu 
‘Kleinere Sanskrit-Texte Hefte ITI- 
V' zusammengestellt von Lore 
Sander. (Monographien zur Indi- 
schen Archäologie, Kunst und 
Philologie, Bd. 3.) 212 pp. Stuttgart: 
Franz Steiner Verlag Wiesbaden 
GmbH, 1987. 

This tssue continues the Ernst Waldschmidt 
Foundation’s serres of reprints of major pre-war 
publications that had exploited the ancient 
Central Asian Sanskrit manuscripts, many cen- 
turies older than any Sanskrit manuscripts 


previously known, that were discovered c. 1906. 
In Ht. V, Helmut Hoffmann had given an 
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edition of the then available Sanskrit fragments 
of  Atünütikasütra, presented — synoptically 
together with the Chinese Afandti, Tibetan 
Atàndtiyama, and Pal Atanatiya (Dighani- 
kdya) plus a restored and supplemented 
translation of the Sanskrit version An appendix 
gave the fragmentary Sanskrit text of a Dharani 
which makes reference to Ardayam átànátisya— 
a reflexion of the extent to which the Sutra text 
(even the Pali) was breaking up into meaning- 
less mantras. In keeping with Waldschmuidt’s 
own Intention, Lore Sander has compiled a 
supplement to Bd 2 and Bd. 3 (Ht. III-V), i.e. to 
the editions of Bhiksunipratimoksa, most of the 
other Sütras edited. by Waldschmidt, and 
Atünü(ika and its Dhāraņī: this brings together 
treatments of subsequently identified fragments 
from VOHD, x, etc) which in the case of 

tánütika considerably enhance the value of the 
Sanskrit data. 

There appears to be one retrograde step. On 
p.195, a fragment appears which Hoffmann 
apparently used but neglected to mention (the 
fragment 1s no longer extant). It contributed: na 
te krsa|mti] (verso) assigned to line 47.18 and 
catvdra ete (recto) assigned to 49 34. It was 
thought that pasasvimdan (r.) might be 49 2 or 
49.29, while Jitveha (v.) was unplaced It seems a 
reasonable assumption that thus last represents 
[paclitveha (Pah pacitvana) at 47 24, from which 
it would follow that yasasvimün would have to 
be 49.29 (as must have been far more probable 
all along, given the likely dimensions). Now, 
reference to 49.29 has been dropped 
(inadvertently?) and only 49.2 has been copied 
in from VOHD. 

The interest of Atanatika hes mainly ın the 
eponym which seems to link together a Vedic 
naga name (ata), a Buddhist naga name (nàta), 
the cosmological entity Alaka (adakavati), 
and Mahayana mantras (adanüde, *kundde). 
Such a link seems to suggest (despite Hoffmann, 
new pag., 23) that the Chinese version rightly 
identifies Gtana(a kunata ... (oldest Sanskrit: 
ädänädä |kunadá]) not as city names, but as 
yaksipi names, whence the city names (Ch. 
G@dakdvati, Sk. adakavanta, Pa. alakamanda) 
derive. Despite Hoffmann (110) and Wald- 
schmidt (196), the older Sanskrit clearly agrees 
with the Chinese (here, *nagaresu antariksa- 
gdh seems the likely restoration) against the 
nonsensical Tibetan cum later Sanskrit and the 
subsequently rationalized Pah. Waldschmidt 
(198) disapproved of Hoffmann’s admission 
that mumbo-jumbo mantras survive into the 
Pali: what is interesting is that Mahayana 
mantras (24: adanade kusanade) are merely an 
alternative rationalization to Pali's mumbo- 
Jumbo cosmology (53: nagard .. antalikkhe 
sumápità, A(anata Kusinaja . ), assignable to a 
tme when ancient yaksini names had become 
obscure 


J. C. WRIGHT 


CARMEL BERKSON: The caves at 
Aurangabad: early Buddhist Tantric 
art in India. xvi, 238 pp. foldout 
plan. New York and Ahmedabad: 
Mapin International Ltd. [1987]. 


SHORT NOTICES 


(Distributed by University of 
Washington Press. $32.50.) 


The cluster of nine caves—shrines and small 
living cells for monks—in the Sahyadni range of 
the Western Ghats near Aurangabad are less 
known than those of Ajanta and Ellora but they 
are nevertheless of considerable importance 
Their size, the artistic level of the carvings and 
the iconographic details of the sculptures shed 
light on important aspects 1n the development 
of Buddhism in India during the middle of the 
first Christian millennium There are no inscrip- 
tions to verify which dynasties were 1n power 
during the time of their excavation (which may 
well have stretched over a century) but from 
internal and other evidence the author places 
them into the fifth and sixth century. In their 
heyday the caves must have served the ritualistic 
needs of well-to-do local communities (guilds, 
merchants, landowners, lay and religious 
individuals, as well as travellers who followed 
the overland highways and the Godaveri which 
connected the various urban emporiums with 
the ancient capital of Pratishthana) who could 
afford to contribute generously towards their 
creation and upkeep 

The main recommendation and the very basis 
of the book are without doubt the many excel- 
lent and detailed photographs taken in the 
course of numerous trips to the sites. (The 
author 1s a sculptor and photographer who has 
devoted many years to the documentation of 
Indian temple art.) A senes of ground plans, 
prepared by the architect. Arthur. Duff, who 
accompanied her on one of her trips, add a 
further visual dimension 

The actual text is not altogether free from 
allusions to personal experiences which look for 
inner meanings (always dangerous), but these 
are never obviously intrusive, The initial section 
gives an introduction to the social and economic 
background of the period and the development 
of Buddhism in India, especially the mtroduc- 
tion of Tantric elements. The second part 
accompanies the photographs and deals with 
the architecture. of the caves, the sculptures, 
their composition, iconography, fitualistic sig- 
nificance and ends with an attempt to show the 
interrelation between caves, sculpture, original 
devotees and contemporary ‘serious’ visitors 
Mulk Ray Anand has retold the story of 
Amrapali’s dream in place of an introduction 
and there 1s a glossary of technical terms 
(thoughtfully illustrated by photographs), and a 
list of suggested readings which will greatly help 
the general reader. 


ALBERTINE GAUR 


AMAN NATH and FRANCIS WACZIARG 
(ed.): Arts and crafts of Rajasthan. 
229 pp. London: Thames and Hud- 
son Ltd., 1987. £27.50. 


This 1s the second volume on which Nath and 
Wacziarg have collaborated. The first (Rajas- 
than the painted walls of Shekhavati, London, 
1982) dealt with a single very specific topic, and 
did a valuable job 1n drawing attention to a 
remarkable but little-known area of Indian art. 
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The present volume, to which eleven other 
authors have also contributed, attempts a more 
ambitious general overview of the traditional 
visual arts of Rajasthan. The result is an out- 
standingly beautiful book, one which does 
justice to the richness of the traditions it covers. 

After a general Introduction by the two 
editors, the text consists of eleven chapters 
dealing in turn with textiles, weaving, ornamen- 
tation, jewellery, metalwork, leather, stone- 
work, painting, terracotta, Jaipur blue pottery 
and tilework, and woodwork. Being the work of 
so many different authors these are inevitably a 
little uneven, but all of them present a good, 
balanced general picture. Wise editorial 
guidelines are discernible, and the contributions 
avoid the greatest danger to which such a book 
is subject—the knell-hke tone of the museum 
catalogue. On the contrary, the focus is 
throughout on the craftsman and his techniques 
and materials, and due consideration is given to 
the problems the various traditions face 1n the 
modern era, and how craftsmen are responding 
tothem. | 

However, it is the photographs—167 of them 
in full colour, and a majority the work of the 
editors themselves—which make this book such 
an outstanding success. The people and handi- 
crafts of Rajasthan are extremely photogenic, 
and there has been a small spate of recent 
picture-books devoted to them; this one is, 
simply, the best. Ás in the accompanying text, 
the great virtue is to have captured the fact that 
physical objects are not merely beautiful in 
themselves but also form part of a living tradi- 
tion, made and used by living people: thus 
turban styles are illustrated on the heads of boys 
relaxing on a wall, iron pitchers are shown in 
use in the preparation of an outdoor meal, etc. 
The result is both lovely to look at and also 
authentic in a way that many otherwise compar- 
able books somehow fail to achieve. Altogether 
a great treat. 


JOHN D. SMITH 


GERT-MATTHIAS WEGNER: The 
Dhimaybaja of Bhaktapur. Studies 
in Newar Drumming, 1. (Nepal 
Research Centre Publications, 
no. 12.) 130 pp., map. Wiesbaden: 
Kommissionsverlag Franz Steiner 
GmbH, 1986. DM 38. 


Of the myriad drum-musics of South Asia, 
dhimaybüjáà is one of the most splendidly 
vibrant, not to say deafening: especially if heard 
indoors instead of in its proper setting, the 
brick-paved streets and squares of Bhaktapur 
This field-report on a drummung tradition from 
urban Nepal introduces a previously un- 
documented music in a way that 1s accessible 
both to the foreign ethnomusicologist and to 
the local community, on whose continued 
enthusiasm the survival of the tradition 
depends. Detailed analysis is reserved for a 
future publication, but both the music itself and 
its place in religious and social culture are here 
introduced in a way that is informative and 
engaging. Successive sections discuss the rela- 
tionship of the tradition to the worship of 
Newar deities, the complex rituals that sur- 
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round apprenticeship, the urban geography of 

himay groups and their shrines (with excellent 
maps), the construction, playing technique and 
repertory of the dhimay drum, and two perhaps 
unexpected excursus on practical matters: ‘ How 
to play [the cymbals] without destroying them’, 
and * How to get into the nght mood’. (Con- 
sumption of rice beer would seem to answer the 
second problem, if not the first!) The text is 
enlivened throughout by anecdotes reflecting 
the musicians’ earthy humour and penchant for 
the occult. 

The text, followed by a selection of photo- 
graphs, serves as an introduction to the com- 
plete repertory of drum compositions as learned 
by the author. These are presented first m a 
modified staff notation that prescribes the cor- 
rect sonority for each stroke, and secondly in a 
modified Indic notation using the traditional 
mnemonic syllables learned by the musician. 
Both notations are rhythmically precise (the 
author has refrained from ‘correcting’ occa- 
sional metrical distortions that have crept into 
performance practice), but it is a pity that they 
are presented separately, and are therefore not 
easy to compare. A third version of the notation 
in Devanagari script and a summary of the text 
in Newari make this valuable work accessible to 
the local community. There is a comprehensive 
glossary 

Given the richness of musical culture in 
Bhaktapur, and Wegner's experience of it over 
several years as 'participant observer', this 
volume clearly represents the tip of the iceberg. 
One eagerly awaits his more detailed analysis of 
dhumaybaja and related musics. 


RICHARD WIDDESS 


ZUBAIDA YAZDANI with MARY 
CHRYSTAL: The seventh Nizam: the 
fallen empire. ix, 338 pp. London: 
The author (printed by Cambridge 
University Press), 1985. 


The long reign of Nawab Mir Usman Ah 
Khan (1911-48), the last of the seven ruling 
Nizams of the Asaf Jahi dynasty, inevitably 
constitutes both an interesting and a poignant 
story, as the increasing impetus of political 
change in early twentieth-century India came 
first to threaten, then at last to overwhelm the 
premier princely state of the Raj and the 
Mughal traditions it had so long upheld. 

The focus of this study is chiefly upon the 
constitutional and political complexities of the 
relationship between the Nizam and the British: 
these are explored and illustrated with a wealth 
of archival citation from the IOR and from the 
Hyderabad records. Much of the earlier chap- 
ters is inevitably taken up with the tortuous 
course of discussions of the vexed issue of Berar, 
on which Curzon is quoted as having earlier 
(1901) reflected ın typical style. * We all have a 
sub-latent consciousness that the Berar Ques- 
tion has not been tackled 1n strict accordance 
with the most scrupulous standards of British 
honour.’ 

Later chapters of course turn to the new | 
issues raised by the approach of independence, 
and the particular problems raised by the excep- 
tionally obstinate insistence of the Nizam on his 
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historic privileges, even vis-a-vis all the other 

nces with whom he was so reluctant to align 
Picci The catastrophic consequences of his 
playing the Mushm card, whether through 
encouragement of the disagreeable leaders of 
the Ittihad ul Muslimin or through looking for 
aid from Pakistan, are well known events which 
are re-told here: but Monckton’s role in the 
negotiation of the Standstill Agreement of 1947 
is usefully described in a chapter contributed by 
Chrystal. 

Although the Nizam's famous eccentricities 
are discreetly passed over, there 1s a chapter 
devoted to the estabhshment of Usmania 
University, perhaps the most considerable 
achievement of his ultimately tragic reign. 

Copious notes testify to the labour which has 
gone into the volume, which however lacks a 
bibliography or an mdex Readers should also 
be advised that the spelling of names 1s often 
erratically inconsistent 


C SHACKLE 


GRAHAM SHAW and Mary Lrovp 
(ed.): Publications proscribed by the 
Government of India: a catalogue of 
the collections in the India Office 
Library and Records and the Depart- 
ment of Oriental Manuscripts and 
Printed Books, British Library 
Reference Division, xv, 203 pp. 
London: The British Library, 1985. 


The subtitle to this catalogue explains its 
character as a double guide to the two now 
administratively related London collections of 
proscribed Indian books, pamphlets, period- 
icals, etc, from the decades preceding 
Independence, which collectively constitute the 
most significant holdings outside New Delhi of 
this precious material, preserved as 1t may have 
been for all the wrong reasons under the pro- 
scnptive provisions of the Indian Press Act 
of 1910. 

The editors' introduction, which rightly pays 
generous tribute to the very special contribution 
made over many years to this field by Professor 
N. G. Barner in his triply enthusiastic role as 
collector, cataloguer and historian, serves to 
amplify the subtitle by providing statistical and 
other details of the twin holdings and of the 
circumstances of their acquisition. All scholars 
therein involved today will certainly warm to 
the tough line taken in December 1914 by Sir 
Frank Kenyon for the British Museum in 
opposing the parsimony then being advocated 
in all too familiar official fashion: ‘... It may 
however be of considerable importance in the 
future that copies of such books should exist 
and the Trustees would accordingly deprecate 
the course proposed as likely to be injurious to 
the interest of history, and perhaps of 
administration in the future" (p. x). 

Scholars will be more immediately grateful to 
the editors of this impeccably produced cata- 
logue, which is a delight both to use or simply to 
browse through. The 1607 entries are arranged 
by language, first European, then Indian by 
alphabetical order, followed by separate 
European and Oriental title indexes, then a 
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valuably full subject index. Án enormous 
amount is to be learnt from the last alone, not 
least the degree to which Republican literature 
from Ireland had managed to infiltrate Indian 
publishers’ lists by the late 1920s, and those who 
share with the present reviewer an endlessly 
postponed ambition to resuscitate the magic 
once commanded all over India by the name of 
Bhagat Singh will surely find their starting- 
point here. The serial entries under individual 
languages make equally interesting reading, as 
much for the present as for the time of their 
composition; and the separately organized 
Panjabi (Gurmukhi script), with its plethora of 
references both to the Akal movement of the 
1920s and’ to sectarian, especially Kuka, 
literature provides an instructive contrast with 
the fiercely argued heresiology of the following 
Panjabi (Persian seript) section, whose emphasis 
on anti-Ahmadi polemic once again so closely 
prefigures contemporary political realities. 
Space forbids comments on the detailed 
delights of this major catalogue, which will be 
assured of its place on the shelves of every 
scholar seriously involved in ‘the period, 
whether as historian or literary critic It 1s very 
much to be hoped that catalogues of the official 
New Delhi holdings will soon be issued at a 
comparable level of editorial expertise 
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MOHIBBUL HASAN: Babur: founder of 
the Mughal Empire in India. [xv], 
235 pp., 2maps., front., 6 plates. 
New Delhi: Manohar Publications, 
1985. Rs 150. 


The bulk of this book 1s a straightforward 
narrative of Babur’s career, drawing basically 
on its hero’s justly celebrated autobiography, 
the Babur-nama, as well as on a number of other 
contemporary and later sources Full references 
are given, There are also chapters on such topics 
as the background, the description of India 
given in the Babur-nama, and the administra- 
tion. There are a number of illustrations of 
miniatures, murkily reproduced, and two useful 
fold- out maps. The blurb-writer claims that this 
is ‘a truly outstanding work of scholarship’. 
This is somewhat to overstate the case; but the 
book 1s certainly sensible, well-informed and 
clearly written. 
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SYLVIA FRASER-LU: Indonesian Batik: 
processes, patterns, places. (Images 
of Asia.) ix, 83pp., 16 plates. 
Singapore, etc.: Oxford University 
Press, 1986. £6.95. 


EpwarD FREY: The kris: mystic 
weapon of the Malay world. (Images 
of Asia). viii, 56pp., 16 plates. 
Singapore, etc.: Oxford University 
Press, 1986. £6.95. 

Made to the highest aesthetic standards and 


perceived as symbols of the male and female 
qualities of life, the kris and the textile are two 
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of the most significant cultural artefacts of the 
Malay/Indonesian world. It 1s fitting, therefore, 
that Oxford University Press have brought out 
publications in the same year on these comp- 
lementary topics. Both books, which belong to 
the ' Images of Asia ' series, are well-written and 
should succeed in making the background to 
these complex arts available to a wide audience 

The publications concentrate on the finer 
examples of these South-East Asian decorative 
arts and perhaps because of this the authors 
have decided to provide a different regional 
coverage: the kris book considers the whole 
archipelago from the Malay peninsula to the 
Philippine islands, while the publication on tex- 
tiles concentrates primarily on Javanese batik 
The latter does, however, mention the Toraja 
tradition of resist dyeing and the connexions 
between Java and the other Indonesian islands. 

The books provide lucid accounts of the 
methods of manufacture. Frey’s description of 
pattern welding is a model of clear writing and 
his book should be well received by curators 
struggling with the problem of making captions 
intelligible to the ‘average’ museum visitor 
Similar observations can be made with regard to 
Fraser-Lu’s exposition of the batik cap and tults 
methods. The kris book is especially strong on 
the dagger’s mystical associations and its use as 
a symbol of social prestige, while Fraser-Lu 
gives more attention to batik design. In addition 
to the handsome covers, numerous colour 
illustrations are included, though some of the 
reproductions of the black and white photo- 
graphs seem strangely washed-out The small 
number of poor quality mages do not, however, 
detract seriously from books that will assuredly 
be enjoyed by both specialist and general reader 
alike I look forward to seeing more of this 
excellent series. 
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RUSSELL JONES. ({ed.): Hikayat Raja 
Pasai. (Siri Sastera Fajar Bakti.) xv, 
124pp., 2 maps. Petaling Jaya: 
RAE Fajar Bakti Sdn. Bhd., 

y 


This text derives from a single manuscript, 
Raffles Malay 67, in the library of the Royal 
Asiatic Society London, but much of the story is 
given in a variant version in the Sejarah Melayu 
(cf ch vi of Winstedt's edition of Raffles Malay 
18) Asthe history of Pasai deals in part with the 
establishment of the first Muslim kingdom m 
the Indonesian region at the end of the 
thirteenth century A.D., it attracted the attention 
of European scholars as soon as it became 
known The copying of the manuscript was 
completed at the end of A.D. 1814, and was 
obtained by Raffles from Kyai Suradimanggala 
of Demak. It has been thrice edited and issued 
in Romanized transcription before the present 
edition: by E. Dulaurier, Paris, 1849—56, by J. P. 
Mead ım JSBRAS, 66, 1915, and by A. H. Hill 
in JMBRAS, 33/2, 1960. 

Russell Jones's edition represents a carefully 
revised transcription in the modern Romanized 
spelling, together with a critical introduction 
ard notes 1n Malay, which take into account the 
considerable recent scholarship on the text, 
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summarized ın his own article ‘ The texts of the 
Hikayat Raja Pasa’ (JMBRAS, 53/1, 1980, 
167—71). The text 1s clearly printed and includes 
the original appendix from Raffles Malay 67, of 
names of countries mentioned in the Hikayat, as 
well as countries dependent upon Majapahit. 
The appendices include a glossary of obsolete 
words and spellings, and explanatory lists of 
personal and place names. The bibliography of 
53 items demonstrates the scholarly interest in 
this account of the first Muslim kingdom m 
Sumatra, 

The format of the Sastera Fajar Baktı series ts 
nearly the same as the old Malay Laterature 
Series, save only that the editorial matter 15 in 
Malay; a number of the old MLS titles have 
been reissued in this series, some in new edi- 
tions, and there are also some new anthologies 
in the list. Jones's edition of the Hikayat Raja 
Pasat 1s a welcome addition to the series, both 
for the importance of and careful presentation 
of the text, and for the valuable critical material 
he has included 
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MEYER FORTES: Religion, morality and 
the person: essays on Tallensi reli- 
gion. Edited by Jack Goody. xii, 
347 pp. Cambridge, etc: Cam- 
bridge University Press, £27.50, 
$49.50 (paper £9.85, $14.95). 


Meyer Fortes (1906-82) always intended to 
write a book on the religion of the Tallensi, to 
complement his monographs on family and 
kinship (The web of kinship among the Tallensi, 
1949) and on Tallens: political organization 
(The dynamics of clanship among the Tallensi, 
1945). To give substance to this intention, post- 
humously, Professor Jack Goody has selected 
and edited a series of Fortes’s writings on 
rehgion—essays which up to now have 
remained scattered over a range of published 
books and journals 

Brought together m this single volume, the 
essays highlight Fortes’s unique position within 
British social anthropology. Psychologist by 
training, with a major interest in the relation 
between psychoanalysis and anthropology 
(focused on the social psychology of family 
cults), Fortes has achieved an analysis of Tal- 
lensi practice and belief through the develop- 
ment of a distinctive actor-centred approach to 
religion. This approach, structural-functional in 
essence and grounded m his superb understand- 
ing of the Tallens: language, is marked by his 
persuasive compulsion to fuse the social and the 
psychological domains, and to conceive of ' the 
person ' as first and foremost a moral being 

Articles selected for this volume explore, inter 
alia, notions of divination, ancestor worship, 
the role of ritual in relation to political office, 
totem and taboo, all of which have helped 
establish and interpret the central roles that 
religion and ritual play in the moral life of 
individuals and cultures. This collection. of 
reprints more than deserves a place among 
anthropological classics. 


JOHAN POTTIER 
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WALTRAUD HAAS, PAUL JENKINS and 
others (ed.): Guide to the Basel Mis- 
sion's Ghana Archive. 2nd updated 
edition. [iv], 92 pp. Basel: Basel Mis- 
sion, 1985. 


The new edition of the 1979 Guide is a timely 
and important updating of the holdings of the 
Ghana Archive. The content and arrangement 
of entries is quite clear, with yellow pages listing 
material recently added to the collection 
inserted at the end of each relevant section. 
These additions are generally of only a very few 
items, as one would expect—the largest being 
that for ‘Photographs and drawings from/ 
about Ghana .. a remainder category for 
photographic albums &c. in the Archive which 
do not belong to one of the semi-official photo- 
graphic collections ’, a list of some twenty-seven 
groups of photographs and drawings. 
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The 'Note on the second edition' draws 
attention to the two most prominent sources of 
additional material; first, the families of former 
Ghana missionaries continue to donate famil 
papers concerning Ghana to the Archive and, 
secondly, students who have received practical 
support from the Archive while writing their 
Master's or Doctoral theses usually donate a 
copy of the completed work. Yet 1t must be 
emphasized that the bulk of the collection 
remains the official documents and cor- 
respondence of the Basel Mission in Ghana up 
to 1948 (after which date such papers are 
treated as confidential and are therefore closed 
to the public for the present). 

To sum up, the Guide, in 1ts second as in its 
first edition, constitutes a valuable biblo- 
graphic tool for researchers interested in aspects 
of Christianity 1n colonial Ghana and, particu- 
larly, in the work of the Basel Mission there. 


BARBARA TURFAN 
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The Journal of Disaster Studies and Management 
Edited by CHARLES MELVILLE (Faculty of Oriental 
Studies, University of Cambridge) 


Disasters is a forum for the exchange of ideas and expertise in all 
forms of disaster from sudden onset disasters such as 
earthquakes and floods to famines and refugee migration. 
Recent issues have covered Famines and Food Emergencies 
(experience and lessons from the African Food Crises, drought 
in Mali, Sudan, Botswana); Disasters and Development (the 
impact of drought and sudden impact disasters on agriculture, 
and subsequent rehabilitation); Sudden Onset Disasters 
(earthquakes in Japan, floods in Bangladesh). 
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The Food 
of China 


E.N. ANDERSON 

A comprehensive, entertaining histor- 
ical and ethnographic account of 
Chinese food, from the Bronze Age to 
the twentieth century. After showing 
how food has been central to Chinese 
governmental policies, religious rituals 
and health practices from the earliest 
times, E. N. Anderson turns to present- 
day China describing in rich and 
enticing detail the regional varieties in 
Chinese diet, food preparation, and 
rituals of eating and drinking. 

288pp. £14.95 


The Evolution 
of Policy Behind 
Taiwan s 
Development 
Success 


K. T. LI 

with introductory essays by 

GUSTAV RANIS and JOHN C H FEI 

A high-level minister, who was one of 
the main architects of organizational 
and policy change in Taiwan, analyses 
the success of Taiwan's economic 
development over the past forty years. 
208pp. £18.50 


Western Chou 
Civilization 
CHO-YUN HSU and 

KATHERYN M. LINDUFF 
Examining classical literature and 
epigraphic materials in the light of an 
expanding body of archaeological data, 
the authors describe and interpret the 
ideological, institutional, cultural and 
aesthetic content of the Western Chou 
period — a period that saw much of the 


foundation of traditional Chinese civil- 
ization. 448pp. 176illus. £35.00 


Decolonization 
and African 


Independence 


The Transfers of Power, 1960-1980 
edited by PROSSER GIFFORD and 

WM. ROGER LOUIS 

What has independence in Africa 
actually meant, and what has it accom- 
plished? In this book, some of the most 
distinguished authorities on Africa — 
many of them African historians 
writing about their own countries — 
assess the conditions in each country at 
the time of the transfer of political 
authority and analyse the consequences 
of the ways in which independence was 
achieved. 736pp. £30.00 


Now in paper 


The Transfer of 


Power in Africa 


Decolonization, 1940-1960 

edited by PROSSER GIFFORD and 

WM ROGER LOUIS 

“A fine summation of the current state 
of the historiography of the decoloniz- 
ation process ... The list of contributors 
reads like a who’s who of specialists on 
empire in Africa .. There is little 
question that this work makes a vital 
contribution to its field.” — History 
704pp. Paper, £12 95 
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The Punjab under Imperialism, 1885-1947 
Imran Ali 


The Punjab—an aréa now divided between Pakistan and India— 
experienced significant economic growth under British rule from 
the second half of the nineteenth century. This expansion was 
founded on the construction of an extensive network of canals 
in the western parts of the province. The ensuing agricultural 
settlement transformed the previously barren area into one of the 
most important regions of commercial agriculture in South Asia. 

. Nevertheless, Imran Ali argues that colonial strategy distorted 
the development of what came to be called the "bread basket'' of 
the Indian subcontinent. This comprehensive survey of British 
rule in the Punjab demonstrates that colonial policy making led 
to many of the socio-economic and political problems currently 
plaguing Pakistan and Indian Punjab. 

Cloth: $49.50 ISBN 0-691-05527-0 


The Artisans of Banaras 
Popular Culture and Identity, 1880- 1986 
Nita Kumar 


Nita Kumar offers an evocative and sensitive portrayal of 
rarely explored aspects of Hindu culture through her analysis of 
the way leisure time is used by Hindu and Muslim artisans of 
Banaras— the weavers, metalworkers, and woodworkers. Music, 
festivals, the place of physical culture, and the importance of 
going ''to the outer side” all are examined as Kumar looks at 
changes that have occurred in leisure-time activities over the 
last century. 

The discussion raises questions of the cultural and conceptual 
aspects of working-class life, the role of fun and play in Indian 
thought, the importance of public activities in terms of personal 
identity, and the meaning of an Indian city to its residents. 
Cloth: $29.50 ISBN 0-691-05531-9 


The Blue-Eyed Enemy 

Japan against the West in Java and Luzon, 
1942-1945 

Theodore Friend 


The Blue-Eyed Enemy is a comprehensive account of the inter- 
woven histories of the three major archipelago-nations of the 
West Pacific during the years of the Second World War. Theodore 
Friend examines Japanese colonialism in Indonesia and the 
Philippines as an example of recurring patterns of domination 
and repression in that region. He depicts Japanese rule in 
Greater East Ásia as expressive of the folly of the general who 
exhorted his troops ''to annihilate the blue-eyed enemy and their 
black slaves." At the same time he clearly shows where the 
return of Western power aimed at new links between conqueror 
and conquered, or lords and bondsmen. 

Cloth: $45.00 ISBN 0-691-05524-6 
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China 
: D. L. McMULLEN 
Dr McMullen studies the main academic agencies of the T'ang dynasty in 
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of the scholarly writing that survives, and how the attitudes of the 
intellectual elite towards them changed in the three centuries of T'ang 
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Economic Development in 
Provincial China. 


The Central Shaanxi since 1930 
EDUARD -B. VERMEER 


Focusing in particular on the potential of agriculture and industry to 

make use of the natural advantages of the region, this book describes the 

recent technological advances in the development of transport, 

~ population distribution, soils, irrigation projects and cropping patterns 
352 pp. O 521 34392 5 £45.00 net 
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The Japanese Trajectory: 


Modernization and Beyond 
Edited by GAVAN McCORMACK and YOSHIO SUGIMOTO 


This wide ranging collection of essays addresses the nature of Japanese 
socio-economic modernization, and the emergence of a ‘post-modern’ 
industrial society. The international team of contributors investigate the 
real impact of modernization on the Japanese themselves. 


288 pp. 0 521 34515 4 $25.00 net. 
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Industrialisation in Comparative Perspective 
Edited by HELEN HUGHES 


This book examines the economic success of the newly-industrialising 
and near-industrialising, economies of East Asia. The authors identify 
those economic policies which have lead to success and demonstrate the 
means by which governments have provided the environment for 


growth. 392pp. 0 521 35129 4 $30.00net E 
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